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VOLUME XXII.— 1893. 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE POsUsDAUNa INSCRIPTION 
OP STNBYUYIN, 1774 A. D. 

BY TAW SEIN KO. 

The right hank of the Irrawaddy River near Prome is fringed by a range of hills, and 
P6oUodaiing is the name applied to the topmost of seven hills, forming part of this range. 
The P6§tlodaii3ig Hill is crowned with a massive rock, called the Hermit’s Cap, and shaped 
like a Buddhist priest’s alms -bowl. On this rock a platform of brick is raised, on which stands 
the P6ododaung Pagoda. It is about 30 feet high, and its form and architecture bespeak its 
being the handiwork of masons from the maritime provinces. Near the pagoda is an image- 
house, which bears date 1236, Burmese Era, (1874 A.D.). In this image-house Gautama 
Buddha is represented in a standing posture with the index-finger of his right hand pointing 
towards Prome, and Ananda, his beloved disciple, in a praying attitude, begging the sage to 
explain his oracle fully. 

On the eastern side of the Hermit’s Cap — which is surrounded on every side, except the 
one where it joins the next hill, by sheer precipices of some thousand feet in depth — are three 
caves cut into the rock. Over these are images of the two traditional moles, also cut in 
the rock, representing them in an adoring attitude and asking some boon from Gautama 
Buddha. One of the caves is devoted to the custody of an inscription engraved on a sandstone 
slab, about four feet high by three feet wide. The inscription was placed there by 
S^inbytiyin (1763—1778 A. D.), the second son of Alaungp^ayS. (Alompra). It bears date 
1136, 33. E,, (1774; A. D.), and contains a record of his progress from Ava to Rangoon, his 
placing a new on the Shwe Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon, and the removal of its old 
which was thrown down by an earthquake in 1769, to be enshrined in the PoguSdaung Pagoda. 

The placing of a new t^i on the vShwe Dagon Pagoda by Sinbyuyin was symbolical of the 
consolidation of the power of the dynasty founded by his father in 1757 A. D., of the replace- 
ment of the Talaings by the Burmans in the government of United Burma, and of the national 
jubilation over the successes which attended Burmese arms in the wars with Manipur, China, 
and Siam. Tbe ceremony of placing the tH was witnessed by the king in person, in order to 
convince the Talaings, whose abortive rebellion in Martaban had just been suppressed, that his 
rule, was a personal one, and to impress on them the splendour of his power and the resources 
at his command. Moreover, to minimize the possibility of all future attempts at rebellion, with 

I At‘t^==i umbrella) is tlia umbrelUiorm oruameut wMcb must be placed on the summit of every pagoda. 
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the last of the Taking kings as a centre of intrigue and disaffection, and to remove all hopes 
of the restoration of a Taking monarchy, he ordered the execution of Byinnya Dala, the 
ea^-king of Pegu, who had surrendered to Alaungpkya. 

Lines 1 — 8 of the obverse face of the stone are in P^li g^thas and the rest are in 
Burmese verse. The reverse face of the stone is in Burmese prose. 

The decipherment of this inscription does not present any palseographical difidculty, 
but the formation of certain letters shows that Burmese calligraphy was in a transition 
state a century ago. ^ is expressed by as well as ; OC)) by ITjJ or ; @ by [m or 
S]i ^7 cfl or on 5 COd5 ^7 Eofl CI^ • There are four modes of representing gs, namely, 

g §» g‘ g- 

The abrupt tone is indicated by placing either single or double dots below the letter, 
affected : or . 

The long vowel g3 with the heavy tone is expressed by two dots like the visarga is 
Sanskrit; \ji = ODDS; mS - ODDS. The vowel g is expressed by 5 5 Lifi = GODO. The 

vowel 3^ is symbolically expressed by a curve placed over the letter affected : ; and 

^5" ^ * §1 ^ The symholio CO is expressed thus : ^ = 9^* The following letters 

radically differ in form from those now in use : — ; 0 = 13; Q0 = cD ; <2f^ = E 

3 = 4:; 0 = q; ? = ^;OD = n. 

TBANSLATIOIT. 

Obverse Pace, 

Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, and the Fully Enlightened One ! 

With a pure and serene mind, I do respectfully reverence the Conqueror, who is the 
highest, the noblest, the greatest of the great, and the giver of the bliss of Hirvana. 

The Buddha, who was the highest, the noblest, the protector, and the greatest of the great, 
stood on the top of the high PoodSdaung rock and pronounced an oracle. 

Like the erection of the 84,000 monasteries, pagodas, &c., by Asokadhammaraja in former 
times (was the building of the pagoda recorded here). On the first day of the waning moon 
of Md-gha 1136, Sakkaraj, and 2318, Anno Buddhee, when Asurinda had seized the bright 
moon and released her from danger, and when an auspicious victory had thus been accorded 
to SOma, the king, who was wise and replete with merit and other good qualities, who was 
mighty and powerful, and whose fame had spread far and wide, caused the P6§usdaiing 
boulder, which is one single mass of rock, to be cleared, and repaired an old pagoda, wherein 
he enshrined the fallen H of the Digumpa GhSti, which he had purposely ordered to be brought 
away. To ensure the durability of the pagoda for a great length of time, he made a beautiful 
bejewelled t% (like that) of the pagoda standing on the top of the Himavanta mountain, and 
planted it on the (PoSuSdaimg) pagoda. He then proceeded np-stream, and on the auspicious 
Saturday, the full moon day of Vis^khd 1137, Sakkaraj, and 2319, Anno Buddhse, he held 
a great festival and planted the beautiful bejewelled Pi (on the pagoda) called Ny^ndo-myinu. 

‘'In virtue of this, my good deed, may I, in the future, become a Buddha, and be able to 
dispel the ignorance of a great many creatures immersed in ignorance, and may I finally reach 
the tranquil, transcendent, immutable, blissful, peaceful, and happy city, which is secure from 
danger of death, re -birth, and old age ! 

“ During the period that intervenes between my present existence and my becoming a 
Buddha, may all my enemies fiee on hearing about my might and power or by seeing my 
person ; and during the same period, may good fortune be my lot, whenever my might and 
power is heard of or my person seen I 
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‘‘Maj the brahmas, devas, and men of all the lokas, my father, mother, and other relatives 
share my merit equally with me, and may they rejoice with glad and joyful heart ! 

“ May all creatures practice liberality and exert themselves for the good of the Religion ; 
and may the people live in happiness, and increase in honour and wealth !” 

During 20 asahhheyyas and ] 00,000 kalpas^ the embryo of Gautama Buddha received an 
assurance of his attaining Buddhahood from each successive Buddha that appeared. 

During the cycle of seven asahkheyyas, beginning with the one called nancia, 125,000 
Buddhas, headed by Brahmadeva, appeared. At the feet of each of these Buddhas, Our Lord, 
as a Bodhisattva, buoyed up with joy and hope, prayed to be a Buddha. With faith and zeal, 
which can never be equalled, he performed works of merit and received from the successive 
Buddhas of that cycle the assurance of attaining Buddhahood, 

During the next cycle of nine asanhheyyas, beginning with the one called sahhabhadda, 
387,000 Buddhas, headed by Pfiranasakya, appeared. At the feet of each of them, our 
Bodhisattva repeated his prayer of becoming an Omniscient One and the suzerain of the three 
lohas* He performed good deeds and followed the precepts inculcated by them. 

During the next cycle of four asahhliiyyas, beginning with the one called sela, 12 Buddhas, 
headed by Tanhafikara, appeared. After oar Bodhisattva had received an assurance of attain- 
ing omniscience, nine other Buddhas, headed by Dipaiikara, appeared. During the dispensa- 
tion of Dipankara, our Bodhisattva was possessed of merit and the qualifications necessary for 
the attainment of Buddhahood. One day, he made his body serve as a bridge for Dipankara 
to step across, and the latter granted him an assurance that he would become a Buddha in the 
future. This assurance was confirmed by the eight other Buddhas who followed. 

During the next 100,000 haljoas, 15 Buddhas, headed by Padumuttara, appeared. Each 
of these Buddhas confirmed the assurance granted to our Bodhisattva by their predecessors. 

Thus, during 20 asahltheyyas and 100,000 kalpas, pur Bodhisattva received an assui*ance 
of his attaining Buddhahood from 512,027 Buddhas. In his last birth, he became the son of 
Suddhodana, King of Kapila, by Queen Maya. His birth took place in a delightful grove of 
sal trees, and when he grew up, he was surrounded by comforts and pleasures befitting a prince. 
Three palaces were built for him, to be occupied according to the three seasons. His wife was 
Yasodhara, and he had a number of concubines. At the age of 29 he renounced the world 
and became an ascetic. After undergoing penance for six years, he, one night, dreamt five 
dreams. Next morning, he became a Buddha, and received an oifering of rice-milk from 
Sujata, which he, with relish, ate, while sitting cross-legged on the hank of a river (Neraujara). 
On the evening of the same day, the devas directed his steps to the spot where the 
Bodhi tree was. This tree had sprouted forth from the earth simultaneously with his hi ’th, 
and is worthy of veneration by all devas and men. Here, the grass-cutter Suddhiya presented 
him with eight handfuls of grass, with which he prepared a seat for himself. While remaining 
under the B6dhi tree, he was assailed by Mara and his hosts on every side : on his right and 
his left, behind him, in front of him, and over him. The contest, however, could not last long*. 
On the evening of the same day, he merged forth victorious from the struggle and became 
free from every passion and tie. At dawn on the following day, he comprehended the Pour 
Sublime Truths and attained Buddhahood. The news of this victory and of this attainment 
was received hy the inhabitants of the three lohas with deafening acclamation. 

With a view that future generations might embrace a faith and attain Nirvana, as if they 
had prayed at his feet, Gautama Buddha promulgated an excellent religion and defined the period 
of its continuance. 

It was the good fortune of the King of ATa to flourish during the dispensation of such a 
saviour as Gautama Buddha, 
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The rulet' of Ava ^ya>s assisted in bis government by wise ministers, and was bappj in tlie 
possessio.i of trastwortby friends. He was tlie possessor of military weapons, soldiers, borses, 
elephants, and fortified towns, and i^eceived tribute from sixteen states, such as Sun^paranta, 
Tampadipa, and Kampdja. His capital, ilatanaptlra,^ was the storebouse of all kinds of 
precious minerals and tbe repository of all wealth. He was wise, mighty, and powerful, and 

bad reduced to subjection all the other rnlers of the world He was of opinion that, 

although he might exert himself in various ways to ensure the continuance of the excellent 
religion promulgated by the Greatest of Conquerors, 


Reverse Face. 

His glorious Majesty King S^inbyayin, the possessor of the hdn sHnlyu and many other 
white elephants, and of gold, silver, and ruby mines, the suzerain of all the other ralers, and 
the overlord of the sixteen states, namely, — 

Sanaparanta^ with its districts Kal^, Tennyin, Y6, Tilin, Salin, and Sagu ; 
SlrikhattarAma, with its districts Udetarit^ and Pandaung 
Rama^fi.a, with its districts KubSn,^ Yanngmya,® Muttama,^ and Pago (Pegu) ; 
Ayuttaya, with its districts Dvrarrivati,® Yodaya,^ and Kamanpaik : 

Haripufl.cha, with its districts Zimme, Lab6n,i<^ a^^d Anan 
Iiavarat;tlia ,^2 with its districts Ohandapuri, Sanpapfibet, and Mainglon 
Kh^mavara, with its districts Kyaington and Kj^aingkanng ; 

Jdtinagara, with its districts Kyaingyon^^ and Maingse ; 

Ka'mp6ja, with its districts M6n^, Nyaungywe, l>ib6, and Momek ; 

Maliiihsaka, with its districts Mogdk and Kyatpyin ; 

S§n (Ohinarattha), with its districts Bamo (Bhamo) and Kaungsin r 
Alavi, with its districts M6gaung and Monhyin ; 

Ma] 3 .iptXra^ with its districts Kabh and Mweyin ; 
j§yavad.dliana, with its districts J^yavati and K^tumati ; 

Tampadipa, with its districts Pagan, Myinzaing, Pinya, and Av^ ; 
resolved to make a resplendent offering to the Pagoda, wherein were enshrined the paribhdga 
of three Buddhas, as well as the hairs of Gautama Buddha, given by him on the 49th day of 
his Buddhahood to the two brothers Taphussa and Bhallika, with a view that these relics 
should be objects of adoration by all devas and men. The King was endowed with ^ such 
might and power, that any desire of his would be consummated by the co-operation 
of Bakra and the devas. He was desirous of placing a covered with pure gold on the 
Sandoshin which is 900 l?dndaungs^^ in perimeter, 225 in diameter, and 183| in 

height.^7 

On Sunday, the 8th waxing of the moon of Pya^o, 1136, Sakkaraj, the King left Ava with 
the magnificence of 'Sakra, leaving the city of Hahasudassana for the purpose of worshipping 
at the Chulamani Ch^ti. He was escorted by 80 battalions of land and naval forces ; by 1,600 
elephants, headed by the lidn sHnhyCi] by 500 ponies from the royal stables, headed by the 
royal charger, Natbayinby^n, which was four taungs, two maiJcs, and four lefbUs high ; by 


^ [Here is a title for Ava or Ava. Mindon named Mandalay, RatanApunna ; see post, page 28. — Ed.] 

® Sbwedanng in the Frome district. * Padating’ in the same district. 

® Bassein. e Now called Myanngmya in the Bassein district. 

’ Martaban. 8 Bangkok, 

s Ayndhia, le Labong. 

Annam. 12 Laos, 

Now called Mainglongy!. i* Kiang Hung. 

The ShwA Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon. A 'pandaung is equivalent to 19^ inches. 

The British Burma Gazetteer, II., 634, gives the measurements as 1355 ft. perimeter, and 321 ft. pins 23 ft. fnr 
f/ii total 34)7 ft. height. This text gives the measurements as 1434 ft. 54- inch, perimeter ; 355 ft. inch diameter ; 
291 ft. Ilf inch height. There is no reeonoiling possible of these measurements. The base of the pagoda is in fact 
octagonal and not circular. — Ed. 
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20,000 cavalry men ; by other members of the four-fold army ; by various tributary Sobwas 
and My^zas ; by ministers and military commanders of different grades, ‘who were distinguished 
for their birth, character, and talents ; and by the members of the royal family, consisting of 
sons, brothers, kinsmen, queens, concubines, and attendants (of the King). The King em- 
barked on a beautifully- wrought bejewelled raft, furnished with all regal splendour. Four 
white umbrellas were planted on the raft, which was surrounded by various kinds of gilt boats 
and other rafts. During his progress, the King was accompanied by over 200,000 infantry, 
cavalry, and elephants. At every stage on the journey, high festivals were held. On 
Monday, the 8th of the waning moon of the same month, Promo (Pyimyd) was reached, 
and the King took up his temporary residence on the sand-bank at the mouth of the 
Nawinchaung. 

In the 8th year of his Buddhahood, Grautama Buddha, at the solicitation of the merchants 
of Yanijjagama in Sunaparanta, visited the sandal- wood monastery built by them, and left two 
impressions of his Holy Foot on the banks of the Namanta river, for the adoration of all divas 
and men, including the people of the Myan Country. On his return, he turned round the 
soles of his feet, and pronounced an oracle on the summit of a hill, which, in after times, was 
called the PawaoUodaung. The King, observing that the pagoda erected by his ancestors 
on that hill would not last for ever, resolved to replace it by another, which would last 
throughout the 5,000 years allotted by Buddha for the continuance of the Religion, and 
which would be an object of adoration by all men. As he was possessed of such might 
and power as to cause the consummation of his wishes by the co-operation of the N^ts, 
who watch over the Religion, and by 'Sakra and other Nkts, the f ^ of the Dig6n Sandbshin 
was brought away by Bakra and the N^ts for the purpose of being enshrined together with 
images, cMtis, bone-relics, and hair-relics. In order that the pagoda to be built might last 
thi’oughout the 5,000 years allotted for the continuance of the Religion, its foundations 
were laid on a massive rock. Gold, silver, and bricks were laid as foundation- 

stones, and the building of the pagoda, which was 16 § l>^ndaungs'^^ in diameter, was begun 
on Wednesday, the 9th of the waxing moon of Tabddwe, 1136, Sakkar^j, and 2318, Anno 
Buddhse. As when King Siridhammasoka built 84,000 pagodas, &c., there was an eclipse of 
the moon on the evening of Wednesday, the 1st of the waning moon of Tabddwe. 
When the moon had become bright and clear, in the capacious receptacle- chamber were 
deposited great numbers of gold and silver images and cMtis, bone-relics and hair-relics, and 
many representations of the Buddha at the Mahabodhisattatthana, The building of the pagoda 
was finished on the 7.th day of the waning moon of Tabddwb, and it was named the 
N’ySfndomyintL. On its completion, it was worshipped by the King, his queens, sons, 
daughters, brothers, kinsmen, ministers, and generals. 

The King left Prome on the 8th day of the waning moon of Tab6dwb. He placed 
a golden on the Digon Sandoshin Cheti, and completely covered it with new gilding 
on Wednesday, the full moon day of Tabaung. From the date of his arrival to the 2nd 
day of the waning of the moon of Tagh, 1137, SakkarS/j, he held high festivals in honour 
of the pagoda and made great offerings. On his return, he reached Prome on the 8th day of 
the waxing moon of Kasdn 1137, Sakkargtj. At an auspicious hour after midnight 
on Saturday, the full moon day of the same month, the King placed a golden on the 
PooUSdaung Pagoda, and completely covered it with gilding. An offering of food and priestly 
requisites was made to the Royal Preceptor and a great many other monks, and festivals were 
held in honour of the occasion. 

For this, my good deed, may I become an Omniscient One, surpassing others in wisdom, 
and 


58 An alloy of gold and copper in proportions of half and half. 
19 This equal 29 ft. If inches. 
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NOTES. 

Obverse Pace. 

2,^Fddcigge-s&U is a Pali translation of the Burmese appellation Pawas^Sdaung, the 
foot-print hill,” which is supposed to have subsequently been corrupted into P62u§daung. 

According to a tradition, which is fully recorded in the Mahaychawin, Gautama Buddha, 
in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two brothers, Mahapunna and 
Chulapunna, with a sandal- wood monastery situated at V^^yjagama, otherwise called Legaing, 
in Sxin&.paranta.20 The sage accepted the gift, and occupied the monastery for seven days. 
During his temporary residence there, he left two impressions of his left foot: one, on the top 
of the Thitsab^n Hill, at the solicitation of the Rishi Sachchhabandha (Thitsabanda)j who had 
been converted to Buddhism, and the other on the left bank of the Manchaung at the solici- 
tation of Namaiita, King of the Nagas. 

On his return, from the top of the P6§ugdaung Hill, where he turned the soles of his feet, 
Gautama Buddha saw a piece of cow-dung fioating in the sea, which stretched to a range of 
hills on the east. At the same time, a mole came and paid him homage by offering him some 
burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda the 
cause of his doing so, he replied: ‘‘My beloved Ananda, after I have attained F^^rinirvd'na, and 
after the Religion has flourished for 101 years, five great events will happen : (1) there will be 
a great earthquake ; (2) a great lake will appear at the PoSCio point ; (3) a river, called Sam6n 
Samyck, will appear ; (4) the P6pa Hill will rise up perpendicularly through the upheaval of 
the earth; (5) the sea will recede from the land on which Thar^khdttara will be built in after 
times. The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, King of Thar§khettara, from 
whose reign will date the establishment of my Religion in the Country of the Mranmas.^i 

The above tradition appears to be pregnant with historical truth. Both historical and 
geological evidence goes to show that the country up to Prome^^ was, at one time, under the 
sea. A hill, to the south of that town, is called to this day Akauktaung or Customs Hill, 
from its having been a station, where customs dues were collected from the ships that visited 
the port. 

The following extract from Mr. Blanford’s account, published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society f Bengal^ Vol. XXXI., 1862, fixes the probable age of the PdpS; Volcano in the Myin- 
gyan District of Burma ; — 

“ The period during which Puppa (Popa) was in action was therefore, in parts at least, 
not later than that of the deposition of beds containing remains of Elephas, Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, and Ruminants. The geological age of these beds has, with some 
doubt, been considered to be Miocene, but from tbeir general fauna, and especially from the 
abundance of bones of Bos and Oervus, a more recent date may, I think, with at least equal 
probability, be assigned to them. There can be no question bub that the fires of Puppa have 
long been extinct. Its thick coating of jungle and grass, and the existence upon it of a species 
of plants and animals, which, for want of a suitable habitat, cannot exist in any neighbouring 
locality, and the evidence of the effects of sub-aerial denudation on its surface, render it certain 
that it must long have been in a condition for vegetation to flourish upon it ; but it is scarcely 
possible, even in the dry climate of Upper Burma, that a volcano of Miocene age should have 
retained its form so perfectly* It is more probably Pliocene. Its bulk is not great, and, from 
the absence of other vents in the neighbourhood, so far as is known, it is scarcely probable 
that its volcanic activity can have extended over a lengthened geological period. I could not 
learn that there was the slightest tradition among the people as to its ever having been in 

2® [Both legend and inscription fix Simaparanta as the MinbfiDistrict of Burma, but see ante, Vol. XXI. p. 121 
the word is apparently synonymous with the Sh^u Sampi\ralit, “ to the S. E.” of the Sh^n Country, which = (P) 
Champ^pur, ~ Oamhodia. With Sampfiralit compare the SanpS.pa] 3 et of the Inscription == the Laos country. En.] 

^ ^anma =:Bain^ the spelling and pronunciation by the Burmans of their own name. 

23 Srlkshetra = SirikhettarSima : see inscription. 
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(09) 09008 oosoS ^c8 GogoS c^S^o 5 o88qqi gwoSoSoo G 0 q^g 
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ogS ooSqoo^n iioqqsooc8oo^5)8o!60o 

(00) oSooS ogpoq^c^S o!'^|>o!yo9|oo^c^SGsooo5<3;^ooS|ooo 
GOqjoSoSoQS gGGpCr5o5qOD830o! §?,C^5o9C^90qo5 ^o5cq3o(Go!8o^) 
ogo 585 ^g! |«^@6fiSooS ooSoSqD j sq 
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(o@) qooosc6c^(§so^oo59S@o5oDo1sc6gs<^^^oS gcGpoSoScjjcgjS 
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OO^CXJ 

(jo) (@)gco5<<^c9]5 oodoo^ogoo5goo8godo^o5 c8@os^o5c^S, 
^ 0OqGCOD oqf GOoS go5300S§5, SScQgOdS 33C^6 

G0DD305 c8@OS^o5 
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dsGOoS 
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<^oS OOOOO^OoSjjSGCOoS oqScp OOSOoS ^8|8 CX)^G]il&O0^(i'S^CX)g^§(^CO 
30|o^qo5 

(j 9) (cj|)ogSG^.33^8o5 D^5^cfiGOOOGOC§GOo5o^6 qOO^DGg)3;^c6 
Gga^oS ^QSs^oScgSg^Oi^oScO^C^SGOf^oS C^OSgDGOOOOOOOf>Ocgo5 
GOoS^S 

(j!)) {o)cS c8E^OgOGCXDOOOo6oO^GOC§ 09000 O^SoO^GODOSDOl 
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ogS CO 

(j(s) (|i)o5cO0SO^8 CpO9O^G0O093CqS||^.c60ODS0O^ ^Oo8(^oS 
GOOqOgoSGOOOSSblogS q]S0o5<5)gDOo5Gg](^5oq6g(^6oqGg]GOC®GgGCC©Gg 
GOD5oac6o5 

(Jl) (oojsqsqqjosgoSgo ooDocooSoDgggl^l^sDog oooop(^oS 
qjDsgOGCOO sDcqSooqS oSSqqs wScoos oSoo^s ^godS ooosoS cogcS- 
(j[GCo5 

(jo) ^oSolc^S j>§s?og o^sgS qGS'SoSqGooo goct)5Goo5g6§: 
OD§^OD5GODSqGOOOGOC§GOD5oO^ OO^S(^Cogg5GOqj5q^8qoSG^,SDCq8 
q8(§s 

(j @) OD^ co^S(^^@g5Goqi55j6G^o5G.|.@98(§5q|o5q^oS ODGOIS 
§ q36c^5l£GOo8o5go5.3oos Ggi^gqoQ^loDSojjoSqoo^ eg) 

(90) 08533 cSg^QGOoSqcxD^ GGpo56GooSqoo9Sqo(^oS ooqgqliS 
0091 q co|£Sco@^Goq 5 | 6 qc^G,|!C ^6 (^sgOGooo^ooooSqSqGiitGcoS 
q^oS 230)^ 
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action wit kin tlie memory of man, a circumstance, on the grounds mentioned, extremely im- 
probable. The occurrence, on the summit, of the common brakes, and doubtless of other 
plants of temperate regions, renders it probable that the close of the glacial period found its 
surface in a fit state to support vegetation.” 

Line 3. — The Jinaciiakka or Anno Buddhas, corresponding to the year of Sakkar^j 
or vulgar era, is indicated throughout the inscription by mnemonic words used in astrology. 
The method of expressing numerals by means of words is also a South-Indian practice, which 
is fully described at pages 57 — 59 of BurnelFs Elements of South-Indian Paheography . It may 
be noted that the Burmans reckon their Era of Religion from 544 B. 0., the year, according 
to them of the parinirvttna of Gautama Buddha. 

Line 4. — The Digumpachdti of the Pali appears to be a translation of the Dago a Ch^ti, 
now called the Shwe Dagdn^^ the celebrated pagoda of Rangoon. The correct appellation 
should be Tikumbhaeheti according to pages 16-17 of Porch hammer’s Notes 07 i the 
Early History and Geography of British Burma, I., The Shioe Bacjon Pagoda, 

Reverse Pace. 

Line 2. — It is the belief of the Buddhists of Burma that the Shwe Dagon Pagoda 
contains the relics of the four successive Buddhas of this Bhaddakappa, namely, the water 
strainer of Kakusandha, the bathing-robe of Konagamana, the stafi of Kassapa, and eight hairs 
of Gautama. 

Lines 3 — 8. — The division of the Burmese Empire under Sfinbyuyin into sixteen states 
or provinces is interesting, as it illustrates the substitution of classical names of India for native 
appellations. See Appendix B to Yule’s Missio^i to Ava for similar classification ejected during 
the reign of J>alan Mindaya in 1636 A. 

Line 7. — Kabbmw^yin is the Burmese appellation for Maiaipur. Sir Arthur Phayre 
derives M!w§yiu from Morahga or Moriya, and identifies it with the Kubo Yalley in the Upper 
Cliindwin District {Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Yol. XXXIII. page 15). In the 
Mahdydsaioin it is stated that Dbajaraja, a king of the Sakya race, settled here, after his 
expulsion from Northern India about the middle of the 6th century B. C. Upper Pagan was 
built by him. He married Nigachhinna, the Queen of Bhinnaka, the last of the Tagaung 
kings, who, on his expulsion by the Tatars, fled to Male and died there. On the destruction 
of the ‘Tagaung dynasty the people were divided into three divisions and one emigrated to the 
Shan States ; the second to the country of the Pyus and Kanrans, over which Muduchitta, son 
of Kanrajagyi, had formerly ruled as king ; and the third remained at Male with Nagachliinna. 
The finding among the ruins of Tagaung of terra cotta tablets, bearing Sanskrit legends, 
affords some corroboration to the statement of the native historians that, long before AnbratVjzo’s 
conquest of I)at6n in the 11th century A. D., successive waves of emigration from Gangetic 
India had passed through Manipfir to the Upper Yalley of the Irrawaddy, and that 
these emigrants brought with them letters, religion and other elements of civilization. 

Line 8. — Jeyavaddhana is the classical name of the ancient kingdom of Toungoo 
(Taung-ngii). 

Line 9. — The Han Sfinbyfi, or the white elephant called Hhn, was one of the animals, 
from the possession of which King S‘inbyuyin(Lord of the White Elephant) derived the title, 
by which he is known in history. 

Line 11. — The charger called the Natbayinhykn, which is described, in the language ' of 
exaggeration, as being 4 tanngs, 2 maihs^ and 4 let]>its, or nearly 22 hands high, appears to he 
an animal presented by foreigners. A Burman pony rarely exceeds 13 hands. 

‘•■[As a contribution to the orthography of this word I may note that a French traveller of 1786 calls it ‘la 
pagoda de Pigon.’ See Tauny-Pao, Vol. II, 13. 397 ff. Forchhammer’s conclusions are, I think wrong. At any rate 
they are not actually supported by any authoritative document I have yet seen. — Ed.] 

24 [Mindon named some of the quarters of Mandalay by PMi names. — E d.] 
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Line 16. — Ratan^plira, is the classical name of (Ava) Awa or Inwa, or Sbw6 Wa, ‘the 
golden entrance,’ as it is called in the language of poetry and song. It ivas founded by 
]>ad6minbya in 1364 A. D.y its site being selected for its strategic position at the conduence 
of the Myi(t)nge and Irrawaddy rivers, and for the swampy nature of the ground on its open 
face. Ava was the capital of Burma Proper far nearly five centuries. It witnessed the Chinese 
and Shan invasions^ the desperate struggle for supremacy between the Burmans and the 
Talaings, and lastly a British army advance within four marches and dictate its own terms to 
Bagyido at Yandab6. Through its antiquity as the capital of Burma, it is better known among 
the neighbouring nations than Shweb6, Sagaingy Amarapura, or Mandalay. Even to this day^ 
the seat of the Burmese Grovernment is known to the Chinese as Awa, and the Shans call the 
Burmese king ‘ Khun ho kham Awa,’ the Lord of the golden palace of Ava. 

Line 17 , — The sand-bank at the mouth of the Nawinchaung, where Sdnbyuyin took up his 
temporary residence, may be seen to this day. 

Line 18.— MranotaingS means the country of the Myan. Sir Arthur Phayre derives 
Mranma from Brahma (see page 2 of his Historic of Burma), The exact derivation and mean- 
ing of the designation, by which the Burmans are known, have not yet been settled. The 
term Mranm^ is not met with in Burmese history till the First Century A. B. In Marco 
Polo’s Travels, Burma is referred to as the kingdom of Mien. The Burmans are known 
among the Chinese as the Mien, and among the Shans as the Man, the same appellation by 
which the Mongols are known among the Chinese. In the acconnts of Burma written in Pa.Ji 
the country is known as Marammad§sa, If Sir Arthur Phayre’s derivation is correct, it is 
difficult to justify the action of the learned priests of the 14th and 15th centuries in making 
use of the barbarous appellation Maramma in lithic inscriptions as well as in literary works, 
while tbey had the familiar term BrahmR for their national designation, 25 

The various theories on the subject are thus summarized in the British Burma Oasetteer 
(Volume I, pages 141 — 142). 

“ The name by which the Burmans call themselves is My^mma or Mr^mma, commonly 
pronounced By^mma of Bam-ma (Bama). Mr, Hodgson appears to conclude that the appella- 
tian can be traced to the native name for ‘ man ’ i Sir Arthur Phayre that it is derived from 
Brahma, signifying ‘celestial beings,’ and was not adopted till after the introduction of 
Buddhism and after several tribes bad been united under one chief : and Bishop Bigandet that 
it is another form, or a corruption, of Mien, a name the Burmans brought with them from the 
Central Asian plateau,” 

Line 32. — The Royal Preceptor was the Atul^ Say«ad6, whose full title was Mahatulaya- 
sadhammar^jaguru. He was the ]>al?anabaing or Buddhist Archbishop, appointed by Alaung- 
p‘aya, when the latfcer became king. The Sayado retained his office throughout the reign of 
five kings, and was removed by B6dop‘ayu for his schismatic doctrines.. 


NOTE ON SOME AJANTA PAINTINGS, 


BT L. A. WADDELL, M. B. 


In February 1892 I communicated to the Bengal Asiatic Society a detailed description 
of that fragmental! fresco hitherto known as ‘the Zodiac,’ which occnpies a conspicuous 
place in the verandah of AjanU Cave No. XVII. By a reference to the extant paintings 
of the Lamas, I was able to interpret its details and restore its chief blanks. It is a Bhavana- 
chakra or Pictorial Cycle of Existence, and its chief value for scholars lies in the fact 


^ [A French toveUer Wg m Eangoon (1786-7) called the Bnrmeae as diatinguished from the Pegnane, 
lee Bramae See Paunff-Pao, ¥ol. I. ‘iea PVansxiie en Birmanie m XVIIIe SUcle,’ pmdm. Qnirini, Vita di 

Consignor Percoto, Ldine, 1781, uses the words Barma and Barmani tkrougliout his curious book Ed 1 

I ‘ A mere frag;ment now remains/— Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temjgles^ p. 310-. 
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that in the outer circle are pourtrayed in concrete pictorial form, the twelve niddnas, regarding 
the exact sense of whicli there have been so many divergent opinions, owing to scholars 
hitherto having had only the ambiguous PMi and Sanskrit terms to interpret from. 

Again from Lamaic sources, I now offer a note on two more of the Ajanta paintings, 
which may be of interest at the present time, when a new edition of these paintings is being 
published. 

\ I. — Aval6kita as ‘ The Defender from the Eight Dreads.* 

This painting is also in Cave XVII., forming No. B in the series of photographs of 
Mr. Griffith’s copies, and § IV. in the report of Dr. Burgess, ^ who, in his brief note of eight 
lines, entitles it * the Litany of Avalokites vara,’ and notes that ‘of the oval compartments at 
each side only a few can be partially made out.’ 

This picture is not very uncommon in Tibet, where it is known as ‘ Avalokita® — The 
Defender from the Eight Dreads-’ It is thus described by the great Lama Taianatha in his 
^sung-/ibums or The Hundred Thousand Sayings. 

Arya Avalokita is represented in a standing posture in the form of a rishi^ of a white 
complexion, with one face and two hands. The right hand is in the ‘bestowing’ attitude 
(jniudra). The left hand holds a rosary^ and an anointing vase or pitcher.® He is dressed in white 
silk, with Amitabha seated in the locks of his hair. 

The secondary figures depict scenes, which are eight in number, four being on each side 
of the central figure. On the right are the following scenes : — 

1. Dread in Eire. Two villagers being at enmity, one of them set fire to the other’s house ; 

when the one in the burning house, unable to escape, prayed ‘ O ! Aval6kita ! ’ Instantly 
over his house appeared a white cloud, which gave forth a copious shower of rain, and so 
the fire was quenched. 

2. Dread in Prison. Once a thief entered the king’s store and finding there a vaSe of wine 

drank deeply, and becoming intoxicated fell asleep. In the morning the king’s servants 
found him and having fettered him cast him into prison. In his distress the man prayed 
to Avalokita. Then a bird of five colours, an incarnation of Avalokita, appeared and loosened 
his chains, and the prison door was opened and the man escaped to his home. 

3. Dread in Plunder. A wealthy merchant set out to Maru, with a thousand camels and 

five hundred of the best horses laden with valuables. He saw by the way the bones of 
many previous travellers, who had been murdered by ‘ robbers ; and he himself was 
attacked by these robbers. In his fear he prayed to Avalokita, when instantly appeared a 
host of heroes armed with swords — incarnations of Avalokita himself — , who came to the 
merchant’s rescue, and defeating the would-be robbers the merchant escaped in safety. 

4. Dread in Water, Five thousand merchants went to the Southern Hatnadwip (= Ceylon) 

in three ships. In returning to their own country they filled one ship with jewels and 
setting sail they reached Ohandan-bhumipradhan-dwip.^ The ‘wealth- owner s’ (spirits) of 
the ocean being angry, sent storms which blew the ships out of their courses. And when the 
ships were enveloped in a mighty wave and about to founder one of the merchants prayed 
to Avalokita, Then instantly the storm ceased, and they all reached their own countries 
in safety. 

® Arch. Sumy, WesUIndia., Rep. No. 9. 

* spyan-ras-gafigf. — There is no element in the word representing isvara. 

* Drang-srong. ® The rosary is almost a chinha o£ Avalokita. 

spyi-Wuge ( == literally ‘crown of head ’ + ‘to put’) : Beal, Si-yu-U, II. 137) appears to have misinterpreted 
this object. It is also believed to hold perfume. 

^ Tsan-Zdan-sa-wchhog kyi pling, probably the Suuderbans or their eastern section, the modern Sandwip. 
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On the left hand of the central figure are depicted the following scenes 

5. Dread of Enemy. A king named Otibishar was sleeping in a grove, when a party of 

armed enemies surrounded him and were about to kill him, when he prayed to Aval6kita, 
who instantly appeared, and from beneath his feet arose a fearful wind which dispersed 
the enemies to ^ the ten directions.’ 

6. Dread of Elephant. A girl went to a forest to gather flowers. She encountered an 

elephant named Khfini(=? bloody), which caught her around the waist with his trunk and 
was about to kill ber, when she prayed to Avalokita. Then the elephant instantly released 
her and she escaped unhurt. 

7. Dread of Lion, A wood-cutter went to a forest, and met a hungry lioness which was about 

to seize and eat him. Being much terrified he prayed to Aval6kita. Then instantly appeared 
a white boy® dressed in tree-leaves and lifting him np bore him off through the air and set 
him down in the midst of the city, 

8. Dread of Venomous Snakes. A conrtesan on her way to a merchant’s house after dark, 

after leaving her house was attacked by a black venomous snake. In her fear she prayed 
to Avalokita, then the snake immediately becamte white (t.e harmless)* and disappeared into 
the river. 

II. ‘‘The Nine Bddlxisattvas/ 

This group of Buddha and ‘ The Nine B6dhisattvas ’ is also in Cave XVII. and forms, photo- 
graph ‘ B details of L’ of Grij66.th’s. Series and paragraph §XXXI of Burgess, who merely notes 
regarding it that Buddha stands surrounded by four Arhats and two Bodhisattvas.® 

* The Nine Bodhisattvas’ consist of four unadorned disciples standing in front, and in the 
background fi,ve bejewelled and crowned lay devotees. TSranatha describes them in his 972 dsad 
7;rgya or The Hundred Deeds, Following his description, I give here a key to the picture, in 
which the firm-line ovals represent the faces of the figures in the foreground, and the dotted 
avals the faces of the background figures of the group 



1. S^kya Muni. 

2. Samantabhadra, incarnate as a disciple of Buddha. 

3. Vajrap^iii do. 

4. Manju&ri do. 

5. Avaldkita do. 

6. Braluna, moarnate as an earthly ting to hear Buddha’s teaching. 

7. India do. do. 

S. Is-wara do. do. 

9. Vishou do. do. 


their 


10. King PrasSnajit ^ of K6sala, a contemporary of Buddha and one of his first converts. 

arrangement of Buddha’s disciples. But the Lamas, following 


» — o — me i/amas, tolJowine 

ndian traditions, explain that four of the historic disciples of Buddha and four of 


S Literally ‘ sou.’ » Qp. cit. p. 69. 

firsal-jgyal. See alsa Csoma de Kdroai in Asiatic Uesearches, XX. p. 76, 294, 
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his lay hearers were incarnations of the deities and Mahayana Bodhisattvas above specified. 
Attention is invited to the rosary as the chinha of Avalokitesvara. Indra’s third horizontal eye 
in the forehead is also characteristic, and Indra is usually the umbrella-holder to Buddha. 

In conclusion, I may note that for several years I have been engaged on a work dealing with 
quite an untrodden field of Indian Buddhism, for the study of which I have had exceptional 
opportunities, * The Tantric Buddhism of Magadha as illustrated by its remains, and in its 
relations to the Lamaic Pantheon.' 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI, 

1476 A. D. 

BY TAW SJEIN KO. 

The absence in the Buddhist Church of any organized ecclesiastical hierarchy under a 
central Government renders it imperative that some kind of efficient check should be devised 
for the due maintenance of discipline, harmony, and moral control. It was, therefore, 
ordained by Gautama Buddha that twice in the month, at full moon and at new moon, and also 
once a year, at the end of the rainy season, meetings should be held, where the assembled priests 
should be asked whether they had committed any of the offences mentioned in the FdtimoMha^ 
or whether the commission of such oJSencesby any of them had been seen, heard of, or suspected 
by the others. The former meetings are called v^posatha and the latter pavdrand. For the 
purpose of holding these meetings, at which it is the bounden duty of all priests to attend, 
it is necessary that a convenient and central place should be appointed. Such a place 
is called a sima.,^ and the ceremonial for its consecration is prescribed in the second khandhaha 
of the Mahdvagga^ a part of the Vinay.a Fiiaka. This ceremonial has, however, been inter- 
preted in various ways by the commentaries and scholia on the Mahdvaggaf such as the 
Vinayatthalcathd, Sdratthadipani, VimativMdam, Yinayatikd by YajirabuddhithSra, Kanhhd- 
vUarani, VinayavinioJichhayapaharanaj Vinayasangahapakarana, Simdlanhdrapaharana, and the 
Simdlankdrasakgaha ; and the object of the Kalyani Inscriptions is to give an authori- 
tative ruling on these varied opinions, and to prescribe a ceremonial for the consecration 
of a sima, which shall be in accordance with what is laid down by Gautama Buddha, and which, 
at the same time, shall not materially confiict with the interpretations of»the commentators. 

Incidentally the inscriptions are meant to prove the ^ apostolic succession ’’ of the 
Buddhist priesthood of Burma, and give a good deal of valuable information as to the 
geography of the period. So many positive current dates are also given, with 
references to Sinhalese and Burmese History, that the historical truth of many of the 
statements contained in them should be capable of conclusive proof, 

A sima serves another purpose than that above explained. It is the place where 
the upasampada ordination and other ecclesiastical ceremonies are performed. Unless 
the consecration of the sima is considered to be valid, the ceremonies performed 
therein are held to be null and void. Hence a sima is intimately connected with the 
existence of the Buddhist Priesthood, on which the whole fabric of Buddhism rests. 

The following account of the manner in which simas are at the present day con- 
secrated in Burma will be of interest,, as showing how the accretions of ages have 
modified the simple ceremonial of Gautama Buddha.^ A piece of laud suitable for the 
consecration of a simd, and generally measuring about 105 or 126 feet in perimeter, is obtained 
from the British Government, which declares that the land is visumgdma^ that is to say, land in 
respect of which revenue and all usufructuary rights have been irrevocably relinquished by the 
secular authorities iu favour of the Buddhist Priesthood. ‘Within the limits of this land, the 
learned and qualified priests, who have been appointed to perform the ceremony of consecration, 


1 The modern Burmese word for this is spelt sim. 
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mark the extent of the simd. At the distance of about ten feet from the boundaries thus mai’ked 
an outer boundary dine is indicated. The land enclosed -vvithin these two boundary -lines is levelled 
and cleared and besmeared with mud. When the mud is dry, allotments of space, measuring 
six by three feet, are marked out in rows with lime or red earth, and an awning is constructed 
over the whole ground. Then a Chapter, consisting of ten or fifteen priests, take their seats in 
the first allotment of space in the first row and proceed to intone by turns the kammavacha 
for the desecration of a sima, it being held necessary that, for the proper consecration of 
the new simd^ the one which may possibly exist on the same site, should be first desecrated. 
This ceremony is repeated till the last allotment of space in the first row is reached. The priests 
then seat themselves in the last allotment of space in the second row and continue the intona- 
tion of the game kammavdchd. The same ceremony is repeated till the first allotment of space 
in the second row is reached. Thus, once in a forward order, and then in a reverse order 
of the allotments of space arranged in rows, is the same hammavdoM intoned till the number 
of rows has been exhausted, The ceremony of desecrating a simd is repeatedly performed 
for about a week or ten days. After this, one or two days’ rest is given to the officiating 
priests. 

Twenty or thirty learned and qualified priests are now selected l and they proceed to 
mark the limits of the proposed simd, such limits being smaller in extent than those of the 
visumgama. At the four corners of the site of the simd, and also on its sides, pits are dug 
deep enough to hold as much water as will not dry up before the conclusion of the intonation 
of the kammavacliS; for 11116 consocratioii of a simS. — such water being regarded as the 
boundary. At the distance of a foot and a half from these pits, towai'ds the inside, bamboo 
trellis work is set up, and the space thus enclosed is decoiated with various kinds of flags and 
streamers, water-pots covered with lotus and other flowers, plantain trees, sugarcane, cocoanut* 
flowers, l>ahye leaves, and nizd grass. The awning mentioned above is likewise adorned with 
a ceiling of white cloth and with festoons of flowers. 

Meanwhile, the pits are continually filled with water, so that it may not dry up before the 
ceremony is over. When the time approaches for the ceremony to begin, no more water is 
poured into the pits, Near each of them, a junior priest is stationed to furnish the officiating 
senior priest with replies in respect of the boundaries of the simd. At the appointed hour, the 
senior priest, holding a hammavdoM, slowly walks along the boundary -line of the simd. 
Approaching the Eastern ^ water.boundary * he asks : Furatthimdya disdya him nimiitani?^ 

and the junior priest answers : — Tldaham, hhanti.^^ Similar questions and answers are 
asked and given also at the South-eastern, Southern, South-western, Western, North-western, 
orthern, and North-eastern points of the site, and to make the boundary-line continuous, also 
at the Eastern and South-eastern points, which have already been proclaimed. The questions 
and answers are asked and given first in PMi and then in Burmese. The same ceremony of 
proclaiming the boundaries is repeated by two other senior priests in succession. After the 
boundaries have thus been proclaimed three times, the kammavacha for tfee consecration 
o a samanasaihvasakasima is intoned seven (or eight) times by three of the priests at a 
^ tommavacha relating to the consecration of an avippavasasima is 


h 4 - -u • above ceremonies, a statement recording the year, month, day, and 

our a w 1C e sima was consecrated, the names of the senior priests who officiated at the 
e^emonies, an © name of the simd, is publicly read out. Jjastly, in honour of the occasion, 

c ru^s and oonnh-gheljs are Bounded, ^ud muskets are fired, and a skout of acclamation is raised 
by tne people. 

^ Kalyftwi Insoriptiojis, which 

fho appealed to as the ruling authority on the ceremonial relating to 

the consecration of m'tngf ® 
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Bhammacli^ti, or R&madhipati, King of Pegu, wlio erected these inscriptions in 
1476 A. D., was an ex-priest, who, in emulation of As6ka, Sirisanghab6dhi-Parakkamabahn, 
and other Buddhist kings of old, made the purity of Buddhism one of the objects of his earnest 
solicitude. The main object in founding the Kalyani-sim4 appears to have been to afford 
to the Priesthood of Kamahfiaddsa^ a duly consecrated place for the purpose of 
performing the updsatha, upasampadO., and other ecclesiastical ceremonies, and 
indirectly to secure continuity in their apostolic succession from Mahinda, the 
Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon, It was held that the succession from Sdna and tJttara, 
the missionaries to Suvan.nabhfimi, had been interrupted in Burma because of the 
violent political convulsions to which the country had been subjected. In the 11th 
century A. D., the Taking Kingdom of J>at6n was conquered by Anuruddha or Anbrat^azd, 
King of Pagiin ; and two centuries later, the Pagan monarchy was, in its turn, overthrown by 
thz’ee Shan brothers, who took advantage of the dismemberment of the Burmese Empire caused 
by a Chinese invasion in 1284 A. D. While the Upper Valley of the Irrawaddy was passing 
through troublous times, the Takings of the lower country had been fighting among themselves 
after they had regained their independence from subjection to Burma. Thus, during the four 
centuries that preceded the accession of Dhammach^ti, Burma had scarcely enjoyed peace for 
any great length of time, and matters appertaining to the Buddhist Keligion had not been 
efficiently supervised or regulated. 

The KalyAp.i-simA derives its name from the fact that it was consecrated by the 
Taking priests, who had received afresh their upasampadd ordination at the hands of the 
Mahavihara fraternity, the spiritual successors of Mahinda, on the Kalytoi Biver near 
Colombo. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Buddhist priests from all parts of Burma, 
from Ceylon and Siam, flocked to it to receive their upasampadd ordination. Even at the 
present day, priests, whose ordination is of doubtful validity, will sufier themselves to be 
record ained in it. 

In preparing for the present study of the Kalyfttii Inscriptions, owing to want 
of time, I had no access to the original stone-slabs. The text was collated from two 
palm-leaf manuscripts, one of which was found among the papers of the late Dr. Forch- 
hammer, and the other was procured from the Bernard Free Library at Bangoon. On the 
whole, the latter manuscript, marked (B) preserves a better text, and has been generally 
followed in the present paper. Numerous palm-leaf copies of the Pali text of the Kalyani 
Inscriptions are extant, and are carefully preserved owing to their containing an account of 
the proper ceremonial of consecrating a simd, hTo apprehension need, therefore, exist that 
there is any material divergence between the present edition and the original text of the 
inscriptions. Indeed, the . general accuracy of the MSS. above alluded to will be shown later 
on in this Journal. 

The Kalyaui Inscriptions are situated at ZJaingganaing, the western suburb of the 
town of Pegu. They comprise ten stone slabs covered with inscriptions on both sides, and 
are arranged in a row. Owing either to the vandalism of the Portuguese adventurer, Philip 
de Brito, who, for ten years, held supreme power in Pegu at the beginning of the 17th century 
A. D., or to the insensate fury of Alompra’s soldiery, who plundered Pegu in 1767 A. D., all of 
them are more or less broken ; but the fragments, which are lying scattered about, are capable of 
at least partial restoration^. When whole, their average dimensions were about 7 feet high, 4 
feet 2 inches wide, and 1 foot 3 inches thick. There are 70 lines of text to each face, and three 
letters to an inch. The language of the first three stones is and that of the rest is 
Taking, being a translation of the Paji text. 


2 The modern ** Kingdom of Pegu,” that is, the Taking Country. 

8 [The Government of Burma has very kindly entrusted to me the task of restoring these invaluable documents 
to their original condition, as far as is now practicable. The work has been already begun. — En.J 
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I would here advert to the absolute silence of these lithic records regarding the 
celebrated Buddhist divine Buddhagh6sa, tlie autLor of the VisiMhinuKjya and AUhasdluii, 
and the Apostle who is reputed to have brought a complete set of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures from Ceylon to i>at6n in the 5th century A.D. If the story about Buddliaghosa’s 
advent to l>at6n be historically true, the event v^onld have been considered to bo an important 
epoch and would certainly have been mentioned in these inscriptions, which give a resume of 
the vicissitudes of Buddhism in Burma and Ceylon, and which were erected by a king, wl^o 
was called from the cloister to the throne, and to whom every kind of information was 
accessible. Considering that the identification with the Snvannablmmi of the ancients has 
been urged in favour of three countries, namely, Ramannadesa, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Cambodia, in all of which gold is found, one cannot help being sceptical as to the histori- 
cal accuracy of the account relating to the mission of Buddhaghdsa to ]>at6n. Such 
scepticism becomes somewhat confirmed, when it is borne in mind that there is no pahnographi- 
cal affinity between the Talaing and Sinhalese alphabets, and that Cambodian writers affirm 
that the great divine came to their country, vide Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam 
(YoL I, page 36). See also the conclusions of Mr. Foulkes in his careful researches into tlie 
legends of Buddhaghoslia, ante, Vol. XIX, pp. 121-122. 

My notes to the KalyAni Inscriptions are in preparation, and will form the subject of a 
separate study with a transcinption of the Pfili text into the Burmese character. 

In brief the ‘contents’ of the text on the three stones are as follows: 

OBVERSE PACE OP THE FIRST STONE. 

Introductory Observations. 

Convocation of the Third Buddhist Council and despatch of missionaries. Axu’ival of 
S6iia and Uttara at Golamattikanagara in Snvannabhumi. Decline and fall of Ramaurad^sa 
Its conquest by Anuruddha, King of Pugama (Pagan). King Sirisaiighabodhi-Parakkamabalm 
reforms Buddhism in Ceylon. TJttarujivamahathlra, Preceptor of the King of Pnf>’uma, visits 
Ceylon. His pupil, Clihapata remains behind ; and, after ten years’ residence, returns* home 
accompanied by four other tUras, Schisms in the Buddhist Church at Pugama consequent on 
the death of Uttarajivamahath^ra, 

REVERSE PACE OP THE FIRST STONE. 

Introductory Observations. — (Concluded). 

Schisms at Dalanagara and Mnttiinanagara. Such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the 
consecration of a simd and npasampadd ordination are performed in various ways. Accession of 
Rrimudhipati. His reflections on the valid manner of consecrating a sfmd, 

OBVERSE PACE OP THE SECOND STONE. 

Mission to Ceylon. 

Tke King’s reflections concluded. After consultation with the learned tMras he is confirmed 
in his opinion regarding the simdnpatti aniA jparuavq^atti of the upasampadd and other ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies in Ramannadesa. Tvyenty-two tMrasuve invited to visit Ceylon and iiitrodnee 
into Ramannadesa the Siidialese form of iipasampadd ordination, as practised by the Mahnvihara 
sect, founded by Mabinda. ^ The invitation is accepted. Offerings for shrines and priests' in 
Ceylon, and presents for King BhuvanSkabahu, as also letters for priests and the kino- are 
prepared. Chitradfita and RAmadflta accompany the tlieras to Ceylon. ^ 

BEVBBSB FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 

Re-ordlnatioa of the priests from Ba.mafiaad§sa. 

Departure of the party in two ships. Chitradiita’s ship arrives first. Reception by the Kinw 
of Ceylon. Ramadfita’s ship arrives. Various shrines are visited. The priests from Ramannat 
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d^sa are re-ordained on the Kalyaui Biver by a Chapter elected from the Alahilvihara sect. 
The Sinhalese King confers titles on them. Bamaduta s ship returns home and arrives safely, 
Chitraduta’s ship is 'wrecked at Kalambti (Colombo). Chitraduta’s party is again shipwrecked. 
The members of the party travel on foot to hTavutapattana, whence four theras and their 
disciples travel on to Komiilapattana, Of the latter party, six theras and four young* priests die 
and the rest I’each home. 

OBVEESE PACE OP THE THIBD STOHE. 

Consecration of the Kaly^iai-simA 

Bamadhipati’s reception of the eleven theras^ -who return by Bamaduta’s ship. A site is 
selected for the consecrfition of a simd for these theras. Enquiry is held into the antecedents 
of the theras and their disciples. A Chapter consisting of nine theras and five young priests is 
appointed for consecrating the proposed sintd. Ceremonies of desecration and consecration are 
performed, and the simd is named the' Kalyani-simri, after the river where the officiating priests 
received afresh their upasarnfadd ordination. The priests of Btoahhadesarequest Bamadhipati 
to be permitted to receive the Sinhalese form of the upasampadd ordination. Suvannasobhana- 
tii^ra is appointed vpajjhdija. 

BEVEBSE PACE OP THE THIBD STOHE* 

Establishment of the Sinhalese form of ordination in B^mahhad^sa. 

The priests of Bamannad^sa receive the Sinhalese form of upasampadd ordination in the 
Kalyaui-sima, Bamadhipati’s edict to the priesthood regarding admission into the Order, 
Expulsion of pseudo-priests from the Order. Boyal gifts to Ihihhli us dbud. sdmarter as. Horta- 
tory verses. 


I will now give a translation of the MS. Text. The transcribed text which follows the 
translation is that collated from tlie MSS, above alluded to. 

TBAHSLATIOH. 

Obverse face of the first stone. 

Beverence to the Blessed Oney the Holy One, the Fully Enlightened One, 

May the excellent Religion of the Conqueror flourish and prosper, and may reverence be 
paid to Buddha ! 

The purification of the Religion of the Conqueror was effected by Ramadhipati, King of 
R‘d.mafifiad6sa. An account of this event will be related. 

During the reign of RamadhipatirajS;, King of Ramannadesa, the Religion of the Con- 
queror became purified. 

Two hundred and eighteen years had passed away since the attainment of Parinir- 
vana by the Pully Enlightened One, the Sage of the Sakyas, when Dhammasdkaraja 
was inaugurated as king. In the fourth year after this event, owing to Higrodhasa- 
maiiera, the King had great faith in the Religion of Buddha^; and the gifts and honours to 
the priests greatly increased, while those to the heretics diminished. 

The heretics, for the sake of gifts and honours, embraced the ascetic life among certain, 
priests, received the upasampadd ordination, and pi^omulgated their own heresies, such as the 
Sassata heresy. Some took orders themselves, assumed the guise of priests, and taught their 
own heretical doctrines. All these heretics mixed promiscuously with, and resided among, the 
priests, who performed uposatJia and such other ecclesiastical ceremonies. Owing to this cir- 

* As the Burmese reckon the paWn?r'y5?ia to have taken place in 544 B. C., this yields 322 B. C. as the 
traditional date of the conversion of Asoka to Buddhism. 
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cumstance, tlie Sangha considered that iheparisd was corrupt, and would not perform %ip6satha. 
Therefore, for seven years, the performance of this eoclesiastioal ceremony had ceased 
in the As6karama monastery. 

On account of these circumstances, Ring Dhammas6ka became desirous of purifying the 
Religion by removing the impurity, heresy, and corruption that had arisen in it, and secured 
the co-operation of M6ggaliputtatissamahAth§ra. Having acquired, by study, the knowledge 
that the Fully Enlightened One was a Vibhajjavadi, and that those who professed the 
doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, were heretics, the King convoked an assembly of 
all the priests. Those who held similar doctrines, were commanded to form themselves into 
groups, and each group was dismissed one by one. There were six millions of priests pro- 
fessing the Religion, who, if asked what the belief of the Fully Enlightened One was, would 
say that he was a Vibhajjav^di, while the sinful, heretical priests, who declared that the 
Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrines of the Sassata and other schools, numbered 
sixty thousand. The King directed all the sixty thousand sinful priests to leave the Order, 
and, saying : ‘‘Now that the pansa has been purified, let the Sangha perform uposatha,'^ 
returned to the city. 

Therefore, M6ggaliputtatissamahath^ra performed up6satha in the Asdkftrama 
monastery in the company of all the six millions of priests. This being concluded, he pro- 
mulgated, in an enlarged and expanded form, but on the lines indicated by the Blessed One, 
the treatise called Kathavatthu, of which a summary had been expounded by the Blessed 
One. Subsequently, like as the venerable Mahakassapathdra selected five hundred priests, in 
whom all passions were extinct, and who had attained to the possession of the six aMinhd, 
and the four patisambhidds, and convened the First Council, which sat for seven months ; and 
like as the venerable Mahayasath^ra selected 700 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, 
and who had attained to the possession of the six ahhihnds and the four patisambhidds^ and 
convened the Second Council, which sat for eight months ; even so did he (Mdggaliputta- 
tissamahathdra) select 1,000 priests, in whom all passions were extinct, and who had 
attained to the possession of the six and the four and convened the 

Third Council, which sat for nine months. At the conclusion of this Council, he foresaw, 
that, in the future, the Religion would he established in foreign countries, and sent suc- 
tMras as Majjhantikathara with the injunction : “ Do you establish the Religion in such and 
such countries.” Of these thews, he sent Mahamahindathara to establish the Religion in 
the leland of Tambapa^ni, and sa^athara and Uttarathdra to establish the Religion in 
Ramafihadasa^ which was also called Suva^uabhtimi. 

At that time, a king, called Sirimas6ka, ruled over the country of Suvanjiabhtinii. 
His capital was situated tp the north-west of the Kaiasabhapabbatachatiya.^ The eastern 
half of this town was situated on an upland plateau, while the western half was built on a 
plain. This town is called, to tlus day, G-dlamattikanagara,® because it contains many 
mud-and-wattle houses resembling those of the G6la people. 

The town was situated on the sea-shore ; and there was a rakhkasi, who lived in the 
sea, and was in the habit of always seizing and devouring every child that was born in the 
King’s palace. On the very night of the arrival of the two theras, the Chief Queen of the King 
gave birth to a child, The rakkhas^ knowing that a child had been born in the King’s palace, 
came towards the town, surrounded by 500 other rakkhasas, with the object of devouring it*. 
When the people saw the rakhhas% they were stricken with terror, and raised a loud cry. The 
two theras^ perceiving that the rakhhasi and her attendants had assumed the exceedingly 
frightful appearance of lions, each with one head and two bodies, created (by means of their 
supernatural power) monsters of similar appearance, but twice the number of those accompany, 
ing the mhUasi, and these monsters chased the whUasas and obstructed their further progreL^. 

5 Ne^r Bilin in the Shwdgyin pistrict. « Ayet>^ma m the Shw^gyin District. 
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When the ^isdohas saw twice their own number of monsters created by the supernatural power 
of tlie two they cried out: “Now we shall become their prey,” and, being stricken 

with terror, fled towards the sea. In order to prevent the return of the theras 

established a cordon of guards around the country, and preached the Brahmajaiasutta to 
the people, who had assembled together. At the conclusion of the sermon, 60,000 people 
attained to the comprehension of the Truth; 3,500 men and 1,500 women renounced the world, 
and the rest were established in the ' Three Refuges ’ and the sUas. Thus the Religion was 
established in this country of Eamahhad^sa by the two thdras in the 236th year^ that 

had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana hy the Fully Enlightened One. 

• 

Thenceforward, in R&maflhad^sa, all princes, born on the anniversary day of that 
event, were named Sdijuttara. In order to shield all new-born infants from the danger o£ 
being seized by the rahhhas% the appearances created by the supernatural power of the 
th§ras, were inscribed on armlets, wristlets, and leaves, and placed on their heads; and a 
stone, on which the same appearances were engraven, was placed on the top of a hill to the 
north-east of the town. This stone may be seen to this day. 

Since its introduction, the Religion flourished for a long time in Ramannadesa. In course 
of time, however, the power of Ramannad^sa declined, because civil dissensions arose and the 
extensive country was broken up into separate principalities, and because the people suffered 
from famine and pestilence, and because, to the detriment of the propagation of the excellent 
Religion, the country was conquered by the armies of the Seven Kings. Owing to these cala- 
mities, the priests, i^esiding in R/imanuadesa, were unable to devote themselves, in peace and 
comfort, to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts ; and 
the Religion also declined. 

During the reign of Mandhari, who was also known by his princely name of Shriyakum^ra, 
the power of the kingdom became very weak. This happened in the leOOth year® that had 
elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana by the Fully Enlightened One. 

In 1601, Anno Buddhee, and 419, Sakkaraj, King Anuruddha, the Lord of Arimad- 
danapura, took a community of priests together with the Tipitaka (from Ramahhaddsa), 
and established the Religion in Arimaddanapura, otherwise called Pugama. 

One hundred and seven years after this event, or in the year 526,® Sakkaraj, King 
Sirisaxighab6dhi'*Parakkamabahu purified the Religion in Lankadipa. 

Six years after the latter event, or in the year 632, Sakkaraj, Uttarajivamahathara, 
the Preceptor of the King of Pugama, with the object of worshipping at the shrines in 
Lahkiidipa, set out for Kusimanagara,^® saying to himself : “1 shall embark in a ship with a 
great many priests.’’ Who was this tJttarujivamaiiathera ? He was a native of Ramafiia- 
d§sa, and was a pupil of Ariyavamsath§ra, who was a disciple of Mah^kAlath^ra, a 
resident of Kappuhganagara.^^ Mahfi»k&.lath§ra was a pupil of Pr§.nadassimahftth§ra, who 
lived at Sudhammanagara.^^ This mahdthera was endowed wdtli lolciyajjJiana and ahhima. 
Being thus gifted, he would, every morning, proceed to Magadha and sweep the court-yard of 
the Mahabodhi tree in Uruvgla, return to Sudhammapura, and go on his alms-pilgrimage. 
One morning, while he was sweeping the court-yard of the Mahabodhi tree, certain traders, 
who lived in TJruvMa, and were on their way to Magadha from Sudhammapura, saw him, axrd, 
on their return, related what they bad seen to the people of Sudhammapura. Thus it was that 
the possession of supernatural powers by Pranadassimahathera, as a concomitant of bis attain- 
ment of loMyajjhdua and abhimd, became known. 

(To he continued^ 

Or 308 B. 0. ® Or 1056 A. D. 9 Or 1164 A. D. The modem Bassein. See ante page I8g. 

Kabaing ijear Twant^ intbe Hanthawaddy District. The modern baton in tke Amherst District, 
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THE NAME ‘^BASSEIN.” 

BY MAJOR E. G. TEMPLE. 

The name Basseinis perhaps the most irritating of all Anglo-Indian corraptions, foi* 
there are three towns in the Indian Empire so named by Europeans at the present day, 
and none of them are so known to the natives,^ 

The most important of these towns is Basseinin Burma, ^ then comes Bassein in Bombay^ 
and lastly there is Bassein in Berar, The natives of these respective countries call Bassein 
in Burma Paheng, Bassein in Bombay Wasai, and Bassein in Berar Basim or Wasim, 

Old European names for Bassein in Bombay have been Baxai, BaQaim,^ Basain, Bassai, 
Bessi ; but those for Bassein in Burma have been far more diverse, puzzling, and, it may be 
said also, interesting% It has been known by many variations of such widely di:ffering w’ords a 
Cosmin, Persaim and Bassein. 

To take Cosmin first. Yule, Hohson-Johson, s.'U,, quotes Cosmin in l5l6 and 1545, Cosmym 
in 1554, Cosmi in 1566 and 1585, Cosmin in 1570 and 1587. In 18oO Symes quotes a chart by 
Wood, called the ‘^Draught of the River Irrawaddy or Irabatty,” published in 1796, which 
gives both Cosmin and “Persaim or Bassein,’' as towns SO or 40 miles ajxirt, I have in my 
possession an afclas of old maps of the regions about Burma, and fmm these I can add information 
on this point. Cosmi appears in du-Val’s map of the “Royaume de Siam et des Pays 
circonvoisins,” 1685 ; in Van der Aa’s maps in 1720, (1) dressez sur les voyages de Nuno de CiiuJtKy. 
(2) deorites par Lopo Soares d^Albegeriay (ZjJyxitch msop after Nuno da Cunha, (4) Dutch map 
after Ralph Pitch, (5) Dutch map after Lopo Soares d’Albegeria, (6) Dutch map after 
Pernando Perez d’Andrado (7) Dutch and Prench maps after Caspar Balby ; in Pierre Mortiev'is 
map of “les isles d’Andemaon, Ceylan, les Maldives,” 1740. Cosmin appeal's in that fine 
scientific production Ooronelli’s Boiite Maritime de Brest a Siam, 1685 ; in del’ -Isle’s Carte des 
hides et de la Chine, 1705, copied in 1710, and again by Covens and Mortier in J720 ; in Van der 
Aa’s maps, 1720, (1) dScrit par BalpJi Fitch, (2) Dqtch map after Csesar Prederiks; in a Prench 
map, 1764,” Carte des Royaumes de Siam, de Tunquin, Pegu, Ava, Araean,^’ And, lastly, a 
Prench map, ‘‘Carte de I’Empire Birman dressee et dessinde par Desmadryl jeune, 1825 ” gives 
PersaVm as 35 “ milles anglais” north of Cosmin, Persaim being the more important place. 

For Persaim^ Yule, s, v., quotes Dalrymple^s Bepertonj in 1759, a chart by Capt. Baker in 
1754, Symes in 1795, and Wood’s chart above mentioned in 1796. These two last he quotes for 
both Bassein and Persaim,^ and also for “ Persaim or Bassein.” Crawfurd, Brahassy to Ava, 
p 513, quotes Lester, 1757, for Persaim. 

Bassein appears to have come into use about the beginning of this century. It is Bassein 
throughout in Wilson’s relative to the Btmnese War, 1827, who quotes, p. xliv. a Gazette 

Notification of 1826. It is Bassein also in Jackson’s map, 1826, attached to Wilson’s book. 
Boileau Pemberton’s exceedingly rare and admirable “ Map of the Eastern Frontier of British 
India with the adjacent countries extending to Yunan in China,” 1838, has Bassein. But for 
the lower portion of the “ Irawattee River” Pemberton expressly quotes “ the chart of the late 
Colonel Wood of the Bengal Engineers and the map of Major Jackson, Deputy Quarter-Master- 
General of Bengal.” Snodgrass, Burmese War, 1827, p. 289, also has Bassein throughout. 
By the time pf the Second Burmese War in 1852 Bassein seems to have become thoroughly 
established, vide Wilson, Narrative of the Burmese War in 1824-6, 1852, p. 81 ; Ijaurie’s Fegn, 
1854, pp, 218fi ; and in most authors of the period. 

The evidence then is that up to 1764, A. D., Cosmin was the usual European name for the 

^ of corruptions in place names in tbe East, I -found an impressive photogvapk of the 

great Kdgun Oaves in the Amherst District labelled in a Rangoon Photographer’s show-book, “ The Cocoon Cave.” 

When the author was stationed at Bassein in Burma, about 17 years ago, letters for “ Bassein ” were constantly 
sent to the wrong place. 

® Yule, Hobson- Jolson, s. -y., Bassein. Campbell, Bombay Gazetieev^ Thana, Vol. SIY. pp. 28 ff, 

4 Persaim occurs at pp. 57, 58, 62, etc. in Symes. 
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place, that by 1800 the situation of “ Cosmin” had become forgotten, that by 1750 Persaiin 
had also become established, and that Bassein began to supersede Persaim about 1800>. 

The modern Burmese name is PabSng, by ordinary Burmese phonetics used for 
Pubdngj spelt Pusin and Pusim. 

In the Kalyimi Inscriptions (1476 A. D.) we have Kusima-nagara for Bassein and Kusi- 
mamandala for the Bassein division of the Talaing Territories (RamahnadSsa). In the Kaiing- 
‘mudo’ Inscription (1650 A, D.),® we have Kub^ng, and in the Poiuldaung Inscription 
(1774 A. D.) we have again Kubeng (spell Kusim), Yule says, s. v. Cosmin, that Alaangp'aya 
changed the name from Kub5ng to Pub^ng on his conquest of the Talaing Country in 
1755-60. This is comparable with that monarch’s well-known deliberate change of the name 
Dagon to Yangon (Rangoon) in 1755,^ but Yale’s statement is unfortunately bad history, 
because we have Yule’s own and other evidence to show that Persaim (PubSng) was used before 
the date of Alaungp'aya’s conquest in 17C5-()0. 

It is, however, evident from the above quotations that the Burmese changes of sound 
must have have been synchronous with the European attempts to pronounce them ; that 
as long as the Burmaii said Kabeng, the European said Cosmin, etc. : and that when the 
Burman changed his pronunciation Kabeng to Pabeiig, the European used Persaim. The 
uncertainty in the initial consonant was still observable among the Barmans up to nearly the 
middle of this century, for Yule, Ava, p. 352, quoting Colonel Burney, ] 830, says it is uncertain 
whether he wrote Kothein or Pofchein for Bassein : — “The letter in Burney’s MS. is doubtful.” 

This change from initial P to E! in such names is not isolated, and is probably purely 
phonetic, for we have a well-known place name in Upper Burma, now called Pte^an (spelt 
Puk^an), which in old Burmese MSS. is written Kuk‘an. Doubtless upon this hint other 
examples might be unearthed. 

The s in such words as Bassein, Syriam, Tenasserim, Cassay,^ where the Burman 
distinctly uses b, may be due to two causes. 

Firstly, the Talaing pronunciation may be responsible, as the Talaings use s for the same 
letter that the Burmese pronounce b. The Talaing pronunciation of the name Bassein is Pas^m 
or Pasim, according to dialect. 

Secondly, many early European writers, such as Sangermano, could not say 1> and 
attempted to reproduce the sound by s. In Sangermano we have many instances of s for 
b in parts of Burma beyond the influence of the Talaing tongue. 

Thus, Sangermano, in a short account of the Burmese language, writes, p. 145s “ Thus, 

I go is sua si ; I went, sua bi] I will go, sud mi.” And again: — “ Thus, the imperative go is 
siULtb; is he gone, sud hi ld\ by going, sud lien,'' These vernacular expressions are really 
pronounced i>ivd b/ra byit \>wd m% l^wd do, IPwdhi Id^ 

Besides the above we have such strong instances on the following : — p. 95, sein^Aping ; 
p. 144, son-lpdng (three) ; p. 78, $esauGchi-\>iuSl>aii'kcM, a sergeant, (see antSy Yol. XX p. 433), 
p. 104, Metigasalot, by mistake for Mengalasot, for the well-known book Mingaldhok ; pp. 35 ; 

5 Yule, Mission to Ava, p. 307. 

6 Yule, Hohson-Johson, quotes in support Forclihammer’s Notes on the Early Hist, and Geog. of British Burma, 
No. 2, p. 12. Forciihanarner’s statement that the word pulling means a ^‘hot image-house’" is false etymology, for no 
Burman would use the expression, but would say “ "^enghU besides ]?^ng is not an ‘‘image-house,” but a “ hall of 
ordination.” It may be interesting to malfe the following quotation from Symes, Embassy to Ava, 1800, p. 23 : — 
‘ Previous to his departure from Dagon, Alompra laid the foundation of the town now so well known by the name of 
Eaugoon or Drangoon, which signifies victory atehieved (sic). Here stood in former days a large populous city called 
in the Pali Singonnterra.’ And here is a pnzale : close to “Dogon,’" in two maps by Van der Aa, 1720, both after 
Caspar Balby, is a place called “ Luugon.” If this Eangodn” the received tale falls. 

See Orawfurd’s Embassy to Ava, pp. 283-284, and Yule, Hobson- Jobson, s. v. 

8 The pages refer throughout the paper to the reprint of 1885. 

9 It must be remembered that, as Sangermano wrote in Italian, all his transcriptions of Burmese sounds must be 
treated as Italian words. 
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51j etc., Casse^Ka\>e ; pp. 53, 73, &c. Badonsachen’==iBddun^>aheh,^ title of King 

Bod^p^aya both, before and after bis accession to the throne, p. 177, Bamasat^V^am^naifaty the 
great Burmese law book (PaiJ, JOhaMmasatta^ Skr , Bliarynasdstrd), 

Similar evidence is forthcoming from Qnirini, who wrote in 1781 about Bishop Percoto, 
the missionary to Pegu and Ava. The good Bishop landed in Burma in 1761, and died in 17 76^ 
In this book we have Satton^Thaton (Patron) at p. 131 ; Savedij^Tharrawaddy (Parawadi) at 
p. 177; Siriam throughout ; “ il Re Peg nano Simingh-To ” = Pandndd, at pp. 98,100; “ questo 
libro, il quale Simingh-To ohiamosi” ~ Ipamaindb at p. 94, and the word again at p, 78 ; Oasse= 
Kalpe at pp. 76, 172. 

The pronunciation of Persaim^® must have been nearly Pas^m, and that of Bassein has always 
been Bassin, both due, no doubt, to Talaing dialectic variation. In Sangermano, who wrote 
between 1783 and 1808, we have contemporary evidence of the sound of the word, at the time that 
Bassein began to supersede Persaim, in Bassino, thrice used by him at pages 67, 158 and 174. 

There has however been used a variant spelling side by side wdth Bassein in Bassien : vide 
a French copy of Wood’s chart, 1795; Symes, Embassy to Ava, 1800, pp. 16, 17, 18, 28, etc.; 
Two years in Ava, 1827, p. 244; and a tract entitled Negrais Island and Bassien, 1862, by J* 
Martin, Ever since San germano’s time, has usually stood in Burmese transliteration 

for short i and frequently does so still, but to show the variant sounds represented by Symes 
and the writers of his and later times by identical letters I may quote his Talien, p. 34, for 
Talaing. Doveton, Reminiscences of the Burmese War, 1852, has, p. 276, Kokien and, p. 279, 
Kokien for Kokkaing. 

Quirini in the book above quoted, di Monsignor G. M, Percoto, 1781, never mentions 
Bassein, getting no nearer than ^‘Negraja^^ nuova colonia degl’ Inglesi ” (p. 117), unless we read 
a curious expression at p. 93 to include Bassein : — “ li Regni di Battiam, Martaban e Pegu, cui 
spettava la citta, e porto di Siriam.” 

It may be as well to note here that the evidence now coUeoted upsets the theory that 
the Besyngytai (priavyyvrat) of Ptolemy represents the people about Bassein, or that the 
Besynga {^rja-vyya) River is the Bassein River, or branch of the Irraw'addy (Eravati).^^ 
the same time it is right to note the following evidence : In a version which I have of Ptolemy, 
undecima Asice Tabula, 1552, there occurs Besynga R. In another version of 1590, copied by 
Sanson d’ Abbeville in a Latin map called India Vetus, 1674, there occur Besyngitis Beg, 
Besynga fl., and Besynga Emporium. 

Postscript. 

Sangermano requires editing by the light of the increased knowledge of Burma that has 
been gained since he wrote, and the English edition of his work was published, and 'the work 
is well worth undertaking. The book is full of information as to the rise and cause of many 
common Anglo-Burmese words of the present day, and all the forms of vernacular words in 
it are worth study and annotation. The persistent use of z=ts for s is curious, thus : — p. 59, 
Zabo():=:iSbhwd: p. 67, etc., Zing'Uza:=.Singush\ p. 55, etc., Zempiuscien-SHnhyushin", p. 50, etc., 
MQzzdbb^M6{k)s^db6 (-Shw8b6-Moutshobo, see jpost, p. 28); p. 67, zicc}ie=si(t)Jce (=the halchsM of 
Indian armies); 90, zaradb^sayddb iov sarddd dchdiriya'^td)=t]ie modern pronunciation 

sadb ; p, 139, natzb, an evil spirit, for ndts^o. 

As to the er in this word it should be noted that in Eaoigoon the name of a well-known citizen, BM BhagwSn 
B^s BahMur, is sometimes written hy Europeans Bergwun Doss,” as representing their pronunciation of the name, 
accent on the first syllable. So Persaim may well represent the sound of Pas^m, 

Negrais, the Negraglia of Sangermano, p. 38. 

McOrindle, 4ncient India described hy Ptolemy, 197- Tfule, Ava, p. 205. 

IS APeseription I of the i Burmese Empire I compiled chiefly from Native documents I by the I Eevnd. Father 
Sangermano 1 and I translated from his MS. I hy l William Tandy, D.D., 1 Member of the Boman Sob- committee. I 
Some; I Prmtedforthe Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and Ireland : I Sold by \ John Murray, Alber- 
marie Street,* and Parbury, Allen, and Co. I Leadenhall Street, l MBCGOSXXIII. l The Reprint, Government 
Press, Bangoon, is dated 1885. 
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It is also worth noting that he writes, p. 68, Siam as we do, but throughout his book 
Sciam for Shan, 

The sounds of h and ^ always puzzled him, thus he wrote, p. 67, miodighi and ioadiglii for 
my6]?ap and ywdlpaji The hard sound of the Burmese ky, k*y, gy and gV (which letters 
also represent the modern Burmese pronunciation of hr, ¥r, gr and gW') appears in the above 
two words, and in sesaucchi above quoted, and also in the following : pp. 66, etc., vmiglii for 
wunji; pp. 91, etc., for 'p‘^6njL This hard pronunciation is still common among Euro- 

peans in Burma in spite of the usual vernacular soft sound of k and g 2 ^ ch and j in such 
circumstances. 

Quirini’s book^^ is of much the same value in this connection, though it has never 
been translated. Besides the instances of his expressions already given he writes suemiudo 
(pp. 77, 141) for sliwemyodo, while giving a correct explanation of the import of the word. He 
has rondai^ydiidb : Cariani, as also has Sangermano (pp. 36, 36), = Karens, with which may be 
compared Crawfurd’s (Embassy to Ava) Karians (p. 364, et passim) : and many other interesting 
words and names- 

Quirini has further a curious Miazza Pra Be delP Ava, (pp 79, 151, etc.), evidently meant 
for S^inbyfiyin (1763-1775). Miazza Pra may possibly stand for My§du (P^ay^), a title of 
that mighty monarch as prince. 

FOLKTALES OF HIKDUSTAK. 

BY WILLIAM CEOOKE, C.S. 

Ko. 4. — The Gadariyd and the Rani of Ldlpur} 

Once upon a time a Baja went to hunt in a jungle . As he w^as returning he reached a 
great river on the bank of which was a fig tree (bar gad) and then he sat down to rest. Mean- 
while a boat appeared, coming from the direction of the city of Lalpnr. On it a woman was 
sitting. She looked at the king and let go the iron anchor of the boat into the water. After this 
she dropped a rnby into the water, and opening her bodice showed him her breast and smiled 
at him, showing her teeth. Then she raised the anchor and went away in the boat. The Baja 
fell into great fear and returned to his palace, and went to sleep on his couch. Then a hand- 
maiden brought him his food, but she could not wake Mm- She returned and told the Bani, 
who went herself to the Baja, but she could not make him sit up or speak. Then the Rani pro- 
claimed in the city that whoever could make the Baja speak should receive half the king- 
dom. Many people came and tried to wake him, but no one succeeded. Then a shepherd woman 
(gadirin) came to the Bani and said to her, My husband is grazing his sheep in the jungle ; if 
]ie be sent for he can wake the Raja.” The Bani sent her soldiers to bring the Gadariya. 
He said : If one of the king’s clerks (musaddi) comes and makes a list of my sheep, and the 
king’s soldiers graze them for me, I will come.” The Bani ordered this to be done. So the 

Della Vita \ di Monsignor I Gio : Maria Percoto I della congregazione di S. Paolo I Missionario ne' Eegni I di 
Ava e di Pegu’ \ vicario apostolico e vescovo Massulense. I libri tre I scritti dal padre I D. Michelangelo Griffini \ 
della medesima congregazione \ e I dedicati agl’ illustriss sigg. I depntali della citta’ di Udine. I per H Pratelli Gallici 
alia Fontana I con licenza de’ superior!. The copy I have seen belongs to Bishop Bigandet, kindly lent me by Mm, 
It has a seal on the title page Missio Barmana * India * Oblator B. M. V. * On the title page also is 

the very interesting note written in caps : — D. D. JO. BALM AE 0. B. M. V. I BPISO. PTOLBMAID. I VICAE, 
APOSTOL, I AVAE ET PEGV I CL. RBGVL. S. PAYLI AP. \ PEOVINO. TAVEUSTENS. [ DD. DD. l A. 
MDCCCLIII. The date of the work is gathered from the colophon and other places. It contains pp. X. and 221, 
octavo. The colophon is worth reproduction here : — ^Noi Eiformatori della studio di Padova. A vendo veduto per la 
Fade di Bivisione, ed approvazione del P. F. Gio : Tommaso Mascheroni, Inquisitor General del Santo Offizio di 
Venezia nel Lihro intitolato Della Vita di Monsignor Qio : Maria Percoto, etc, M. S. non vi esser cosa alcuna contro 
a Santa Fede Oattolica, e parimenti per Attestato del Segretario Nostro, niente contro Principi, e bnoni costnmi, 
ooncediamo licenza alii Fratelli Gallici Stampatori di Udine, che possi essere stampato, osservando gli ordini in materia 
di Stamps, e presentando le solite Copie alle Pubbliche Librerie di Venezia, e di Padova. Dat li 24. Agosto 1781. 
(Andrea Querini Rif, (Alvise Vallaresso Rif. {Girolamo Ascanio Giusunian K. Rif. Eegistrato in libro a carte 17. a 
K. 139. Davide Marchesini Seg. 

1 A folktale told by Hlraldl, village accountant of Edmgarh, Mirzapnr District, and literally translated. 
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G-adayiy^ came and sat by the Baja and after some time he woke. Then the Gaclarija asked 
him what he had seen, which caused him to sleep in this way. The Baja got np and took the 
Gadariya with him to the jungle. They reached the same river where the fig tree stood. 
Then the Baja told the Gadariya what he had seen. The Gadariya asked what he wished. 
The Baja replied that he wished to see this woman. The Gadariya asked if he knew from 
where she had come and where she had gone* The Baja replied that he did not know. The 
Gadariya answered “ As she threw the ruby {Idl) into the water, she lives in Lalpur ; from 
her showing you the upper bone {astlii) of her chest, it appears that her name is the Bon© 
Queen (AstJirdni), and as she showed you her teeth, she must be the daughter of the 
Tooth King (Dantrdjd),'' So they both went o^ in the direction of Lalpur. They asked every 
one where Lalpur was, but could get no trace to it. At last, when it was very late, they came to 
a village, where they saw a man ploughing with a pair of oxen, one very large and the other 
very small. The Gadariya said to him, “ If you could not buy an ox to match the larger 
of the pair, why don’t you sell the large ox and buy another small one and save a few 
rupees?"' The ploughman answered, “How can I buy or sell ?” The Gadariya said to the 
Baja, “I know that there is something cui'ious about this ploughman’s wife. Let us stay 
with him for the night and I will afterwards explain it to you.” So they arranged to stay 
with him for the night and went on ahead to his house. The ploughman’s wife said, 
“ There is no room here for you, hut you can sit a short distance off.” When the ploughman 
came back from the field and heard what had happened, he made his wife give them a 
place to stay, and asked them if they would eat anything. They refused, and after some time 
the Baja fell asleep in the ploughman’s hut. 

The Gadariyd remained awake. At midnight a lover of the woman came and went inside. 
As dawn came he said to her, “ Give me some place to stay, as I cannot go away now.” So she 
told him fco go into the large mud granary (hutJild) inside the house, and plastered up the 
opening with clay. In the morning the Baja and the Gadariya wanted to go on, but the 
ploughman would not let them go till they had eaten. Then the Gadariya said to the plongh* 
man, “ There is something in your granary which does not grow in our country. Let us take it 
and we will convey it to our land and grow it there.’" The ploughman agreed to let them have 
ifc, but his wife objected. The Baja said, “Why do you object to give us such a trifle ?” Then 
they opened the granary and the man appeared, whom, having made over to the ploughman, 
the Baja and the Gadariya went their way. 

As they went on they came to a garden which was in charge of a gardener woman (^rndUn) 
and there they halted. She used to supply the Bani of that land with flowers. The Gadariya, 
knowing that it was the Bani, who had come in the boat, sent a message to her by the Maliu 
that the traveller, whom she had met near the fig tree, had arrived. The Bani put some gold coins 
(ashrafi) in a tray, and covering them with rice secretly, gave it to the Mfllin, and, as if to show 
her displeasure with her, marked her five times on each cheek with black, and told her to give 
the tray to the traveller and dismiss him from her house. If she failed to do so she would have 
her children forced to work at stoking the furnace of the grain paroher. The Gadariya, when he 
heard the account of the M^iin’s interview with the Bani, said : “ There are still ten days of the 
dark-fortnight remaining. When the light-nights come you will obtain an interview.” When 
that time elapsed he again sent the Malin to inform the Bani that the traveller still awaited 
her pleasure. The Bani again appeared displeased, and gave the Malin, as before, a tray 
filled with gold coins for the traveller, and, marking each of her cheeks -with five lines of white 
dismissed her. Then the Mi^lin came back, and striking the Baja with a house broom {harhii) 
ordered him and his companion to leave her house. After five days the Gadariya again sent 
the Malin to the Bant to announce that the traveller was still waiting. The Bani again 
appeared displeased and pushed the old woman out of the wicket of her palace. Bu-T the 
Gadariya consoled her and enquired what had happened. Then he told the Btlja, “TheBtoi 
means that it is by this wicket you are to go and visit her,’* 
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Wken niglit fell the Eaja went to the wicket. When he arrived there he fonnd a silken 
^■string hanging from the roof of the palace. The Gadariya said : Ascend bj this cord and 

Visit the Eani.’* 

He went up, fonnd the Eani there, and sat down beside her ; but through modesty he 
sohanced to sit by the end of her couch, and the Kini, believing him to be a fool, gave him some 
,p(m and dismissed him. On his retuim he told the Gadarija what had happened, and he replied : 

Well, as you did not obey my orders, you will not see her again,’’ 

Then the Gadariya purchased a small tent and he and the Raja got themselves up as 
ascetics (sadhu) and stayed outside the town. He told the Raja to personate an image of Siva, 
and if anyone came to sit motionless and silent. He himself took a rice pounder (musal) and 
went about the city saying, “ I have worshipped Mahadeva for 12 years and in answer to my 
austerities he has appeared on earth.” All the people came to worship the deity. Finally the 
Rajfl of the land and his daughter the Rani came to worship. The Gadariya stopped him out- 
side and said : If you want to do worship, you must dismount and enter on foot.” So he 
worshipped, and after him the Rani, — she who had gone in the boat, — came to worship. The 
Gadariya made her too come in on foot. As she came in the R^jfi, suspecting who she was, 
opened his eyes. The Gadariya said, “ All my trouble is wasted,” Thus the Rani was alarmed at 
seeing that the god had come to life, and went and told her father, the old Raja, who came and 
offered the Gadariya a handsome reward to take the deity out of his laud, lest he should incur 
his curse. Finally the Gadariyii obtained a haror of rupees from the old Raja. When he got 
the money he and the young Raja left the place. 

They went on to a neighbouring city, and then the Gadariya sent for a goldsmith (swidr) and 
had a quantity of splendid jewellery made. Then he dressed the young Raja in women’s attire and 
adorned him with the jewellery, and promised to bring him back to the old Raja’s city and again 
introduce him to the young Rani, but that he was not to come until the Rani gave him leave. 
The Gadariya then purchased a fine horse and a litter Qpdlhi). He mounted the horse himself, 
and took the young Raja in women’s dx’ess in the litter. When the old Raja heard that this 
equipage was approaching be went out to meet them and escorted them to his palace. The 
Gadariya said tq the old Raja : “ I am a Raja myself and this lady is the wife of my younger 
brother who has gone on his travels. I am going to seai*ch for him : meanwhile I request that 
you will allow this lady, my sister-iu-law, to stay in the female apartments.” The Raja said, 
‘^I agree. She can remain with my daughter.” So the young Raja went into the female 
apartments, and the Gadariya went away on pretence of searching for his missing brother. 

Then the young Raja in women’s attme stayed with the Rani. Some time after, one of the 
handmaidens suspected that he was a man in disguise and told the Rani’s brother. So he went 
to the Rani and said, I must see the person that is with you, as I suspect he is a man, not a 
woman.” The Rani said, “ If you see her it must be in private, and you can come after four 
days and investigate the matter.” When he had gone away the Rani said to the young Raja, 
‘‘ There is an inner room in the palace and in it is a well. Stand inside with a drawn sword, 
and when my brother comes in cut off his head.” So on the day her brotlier was expected 
she shut up the Raja in the inner room, and told her brother to go in and make his 
inquiries. As he came in the Raja cut off his head and flung his body into the well. Then the 
Rani advised him to go back to the Gadariya and let him out by the secret wicket of the palace. 

The Rani then raised an outcry and said that her brother had eloped with the lady who 
was in her private apartments. Hearing this news her father, the old Raja, was much distressed 
in mind: and the Gadariya dressed the young Raja in his own clothes and sent him back to 
the palace with instructions to demand the return of his wife, to listen to no excuses, and only 
to withdraw his claim when the old Raja agreed to marry him to his daughter. This all hap- 
pened as the Gadariya instructed hini. The old king was deeply ashamed that his son had eloped 
with the lady. So he was obliged to assent to the Gadariyfi’s terms. So in the end the Raja 
married the Rani and they lived happily ever after — and the Gadariya was suitably rewarded. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


SANSKEIT WORDS IK THE BURMESE 
LANGUAGE. 

The note under the above heading, aniSf Yol. 
XXI, p. 94, is interesting as drawing attention to 
the use of Sanskrit words in the far East, and 
it must be admitted that all the Burmese words 
mentioned in it are clearly derived direct from 
Sanskrit and not through PMi. At the same time 
I can scarcely agree with the learned author in 
considering that any of such words relate to 
social life. It would seem, on the contrary, that 
they relate almost entirely to the ideas of 
philosophy, of theology, and of astrology, 
which are precisely the subjects in which Sanskrit 
words have made most headway in the Non- Aryan 
languages of Southern India. Most of the latter 
class of languages in the Ear East, (Chinese form- 
ing a noteworthy exception), would indeed seem 
to be deficient in the more abstract terms 
which they have consequently borrowed from the 
Sahsk|fit. In the case of Burma, where partial 
civilisation was introduced by the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries from India, it is natural to find a con- 
siderable number of the more abstract terms 
derived from the P^li, and such words are, as a 
general rule, ti'ansliterated according to the old 
system of Burmese vowel-sounds, thus showing 
that they were introduced at a period not long 
subsequent to that when the language was reduced 
to writing. It seems, however, pretty certain that 
from very ancient times indeed the kings of 
Burma kept BrAhman astrologers at their 
court for the purpose of making forecasts, 
fixing dates, and what not. Now the BrAhmans 
have unquestionably always used Sanskrit 
works in performing their duties, — indeed 
they would most cex*tainly eschew any Pali books 
on astrology and cosmogony, even if such existed. 
It is natural also that they should interlard theh 
reports and speeches as much as possible with 
Sanskrit words, (the more high-sounding the bet- 
ter,) for the purpose of adding weight and abstruse- 
ness to their rigmaroles, and a certain propor- 
tion of such words would thus come to be adopted 
by the Court, and thence by the more cultivated 
classes. Eurther, the courtiers would gladly 
adopt from the Br&hmans any grand Sanskrit 
titles which might please the king’s ear, and thus 
in both these ways a oei'tain number of Sanskrit 
words would creep into the language, though 
owing to the circumstanoes of their introduction 
probably not into common use. A further source 
for the supply of Sanskrit words would be trans- 
lations from books in that language, which 


have undoubtedly from time to time been 
made in Burma. 

It is natural therefore that there should be a 
certain number of Sanskrit words in Burmese 
relating to philosophical pseudo-scientific and 
coui'tly expressions, but we should certainly be 
sui-prised to find any such terms in common use, 
even at this epoch. The list of words given by Mr, 
Taw Sein-Ko scarcely supports Dr. Trenckner's 
theory of an early Pali form, and so far as 
internal evidence goes they would seem to have 
been borrowed at a comparatively late epoch in 
one of the ways above mentioned. 

To illustrate this position we will discuss seria- 
tim the twenty-one words adduced. 

The first of these is adhvan which is 

principally used in Sanskrit as an astrological 
term, signifying the ‘ orbit ’ or ‘ way ^ of the 
heavenly bodies, from which the meaning in 
Burmese of ‘length, duration^ is obviously a 
derivation. The word is, however, an extremely 
rare one, and its meaning would probably not be 
understood by nine educated Burmans out of ten. 
The use of the short tone in this, a word of 
Sanskrit origin, is noteworthy. 

The form which the word ampita (3lg^) has 
assumed in Burmese is a decidedly anomalous 
one, though it is more than doubtful whether the 
penultimate vowel in the Burmese form of it 
had formerly the value (^l attributed to ifc by Mr. 
Taw Sein-Ko, who, it may be remarked, gives no 
reasons for adopting this spelling. The final 
letter also is given as k and not t in^ Dr, Judson’a 
dictionary, no alteration, moreover, having been 
made in this spelling by the late “ Spelling Re- 
form Committee” of which Mr. Taw Sein-Ko 
himself was a member. This being so, the Burmese 
word would be transliterated amraik, adopting 
the modem pronunciation of the penultimate 
Yowel. That the letter had always the ai sound 
is almost certainly not the case, though it does 
not by any means follow that it was always pro- 
nounced 6, as it still is when final. But from 
this very fact of the change of the vowel sound it 
can be shown that the word amrita was adopted 
into the Burmese language at a compara-tively 
late period, long after it was first reduced to 
writing by the Buddhist missionaries. Eor it 
' may be taken as granted that this vowel belonged 
originally to the u ‘ varga’ (so to speakj and not 
to the i one, and it seems incredible that a 
Burman in trying to pronounce the vowel sound 
in amrita should render it by u, 6, &c. On the 


1 [Tlje i, ante jYol, p. 95,is anjisprint for Jc : see also my note on an analogous spelling, ante, Y oh XXI. p, 193 .] — En. 
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otLer Land, tLe vocalic 7'i o£ the Sanskrit would 
be naturally rendered first by ri in Burmese, 
(the r being still extant,) after which the streng- 
thening or vriddhi on the elision of a final a, of 
the vowel i to ai, (the modern sound of the vowel) 
though somewhat anomalous in Burmese is a 
perfectly legitimate example of the compensation 
for the loss of a vowel common in many langu- 
ages. The late date of the introduction of this 
word into Burmese is also home out by the final 
letter h which shews that the modem piactice of 
confusing the sounds of final k and t was already 
in existence. The application of the epithet 
amraik famritaj to the Buddhist mrvdna is 
obviously modem and needs no discussion 
here. 

According to the corrected spelling, the Sanskrit 
abhislieka is represented in Burmese 

by bhisik, (not hhissih,) which woid is if anything 
rather nearer to the Pali than the Sanskrit- This 
is, however, a matter of small importance, as this 
word was very probably indeed introduced by the 
Brahmans with the king of Burma. It may be 
added that the fact of the ]3enultimate vowel in 
the Burmese form being i and not e is a proof of 
its late introduction (see amrita). 

With regard to ebakra, (transliterated by 
chakra in accordance with the Burmese tendency 
to throw the accent on the second syllable), this 
word originally meant the disc of Yishnu and has 
since come to mean any supernatural weapon. The 
Burmese use it particularly to denote the weapon 
of Sakra /see below), but a far commoner word 
is chak, which is obviously derived from the Pali 
chukka. We have , therefore in Burmese two 
forms of the original root, one of which is very 
commonly used, and has formed compounds with 
several indigenous words, whilst the other is com- 
paratively rare and is used principally in the 
language of flattery and in the more ^ high-falutin’ 
books. Under these circumstances the inference 
is irresistible that the former or PA,Ii word was 
that originally used, and that the Sanskrit word 
has been introduced subsec^uently by some courtly 
scholar. 

Chakrav^la, meant originally in Sans- 

krit the range of mountains supposed to encircle 
the world, but in Burmese it means generally the 
world itself. The received cosmogony in Burma 
with its central ]yLrang8-mor^ (Mmi) mountain, 


? [It be interesting to know how the author 

would account for = M^ru.]— Em 

3 Mr. Taw Sein Ko is doubtless right in deriving this 
word from feaZpa, but at the same time the words alla^a- 
Udpa quoted by him are always pronounced, in Arakan 


&c. &c., is so obviously of Brahmanical origin 
that little importance could in any case be attached 
to this word. It seems very probable that the 
Burmese have derived their cosmogony from the 
Brahman astrologers at the Court. 

The same observations apply to chakravati, 
‘universal ruler," as to chakra, the word having 
probably come into use through the courtiers at 
the king’s court, (and who are more cunning 
flatterers than the Brahmans P) . The last syllable 
we would derive direct from the Sanskrit nomi- 
native varii, the Burmese phonological ideas 
coinciding very much with those of the old 
speakers of Pali. " 

Chankram This seems to he rather a 

5h 

doubtful Sanskrit word, — at any rate it is not 
given in Monier Williams’ Dictionary. There 
may possibly be such a word with the meaning 
“promenade” derived like chanhramd from kram^ 
but, so far as we can see at present, authority is 
wanting, and such being the case it is unnecessary 
here to discuss further this word. 

The Sanskrit dravya meaning ‘ stu:S ’ or 
‘ wealth,’ (and generally used in Southern India 
with the latter signification) becomes drap in 
Burmese spelling, but is there used solely in philo- 
sophical works to signify ‘substance’ or ‘ matter,’ 
and has never come into common usage. It is 
evidently a purely scientific term probably in- 
troduced by some translator of a Sanskrit work on 
philosophy. As regards the word for planet 
(groh) we need only say that if any word ^ was 
likely to be introduced by the Brahman astrologers 
it would be this. 

The Sanskrit kalpa, and the Pali kappa 
have both derivatives in Burmese, namely hamhhP 
and hap, but as precisely the same observations 
apply to these as to chakra and chak it is un- 
necessary to discuss them further. 

Mrigasiras and Pushya are 

merely the names of two lunar nakshairas and 
it is therefore natural to find the Buimese 
equivalents derived from Sanskrit and not 
from P^li. 

Parisat, (as it is now spelt,— not parisad) is 
defined in Judson’s Dictionary as a ‘religious 
assembly,’ but it is also used for an assembly in 
general. The original Sanskrit word means 
rather a * council,’ as in a Court, or an assembly 
of ministers, and it is not a violent assumption to 


at least, as spelt, and not'as aiiMpa-sahldpa. The change 
of final I to n is however not unknown in the Tibet o- 
Bnrman family, cf. Lushai lU, and Southern Chin Idn, 
‘ a chief.’ 
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suppose that it was so first used hj the BiAhmans 
in the king’s court, the use of the word becoming 
afterwards more generally extended. 

As with cJiahra and halpaf so has the Sanskrit 
prakyiti {not pTahati) two derivatives in 

Burmese one direct from Sanskrit and the other 
{pahati,) from Pali, and as with those words the 
latter is the more commonly used. 

The Sanskrit prlisMa ST^TTf (Burm. prdsdd), 
means ‘ a palace/ and although the word has now 
come to mean a pointed turret, wherever placed, 
it seems probable that it first meant the king’s 
palace, as consisting onginally mainly of this 
kind of building, and has thence come to mean 
generally this peculiar architectural ornament. 
The latter would seem to have been introduced 
from China at a comparatively late period, and it 
is unlikely that the early Buddhist monks (com- 
ing as they did from India), adorned their monas- 
teries with them, as is the custom now- a- days.* 

The fact of pritta (from the Sanskrit preta\ 
being spelt with an i instead of an ^ is fairly con- 
clusive that this word was introduced at a com- 
paratively late period when the modem pronuncia- 
tion of penultimate i slq 6 had become established. 
This word has nob the meaning assigned to it in 
Sanskrit and it is met with principally in books. 

The P^li form isi of the word rishi 
is found in Burmese (at least according to 
Dr. Judson), as well as in Talaing, but ras§ or 
ya]}i ( for rishi) is undoubtedly more geneiully met 
with. Practically in Burmese it is however more | 
used as a title of respect than otherwise, and 
looking to the fact of the Pali term being gene- 
rally used by the Talaings it would seem probable 
that the Sanskrit word has with the Burmans 
superseded the PHli one, owing to its being more 
‘ high-f alutin’ and therefore more likely to please 
the monk addressed. 

The term samudarli for * sea’ has in Burmese 
never in the slightest waj- supplanted the verna- 
cular panglay {pinU) and it is used almost entirely 
for purposes of metaphor. It was therefore pro- 
bably introduced at a late period by some philoso- 
phical writer. 

The next word, S&riputtar&, is the only one 
which I think in any way supports Mr. Taw Sein- 
Ko’s case, and it is undoubtedly remarkable as 
noted by him that the chief disciple of Gauta- 
ma Buddha should be known in Burma by his 
Sanskrit appellation. 

* [Tke ancient remains in the Talaing Country do not 
bear out this idea.] —Bn. 

c The popular etymology of this word would seem to be 
responsible for this alternative spelling. Many cases of 


It is however possible that this name may have 
become popularised through a Burmese translation 
of some Sanskrit Buddhistic work, in which this 
disciple formed a prominent figure; but the 
matter requires further investigation. 

SattavS. has the meaning in Burmese only of 
•a ‘rational being,’ though in Sanskrit besides 
the common meaning of ‘goodness ’ it denotes 
beings in general, and not merely rational ones. 
It seems probable that the Sanskrit form of this 
word (which is mainly used in philosophical 
works), was adopted in Burmese, because in that 
language the Pali root satta would have been 
identical with satta “ seven,” and might have led 
to confusion. 

Last on the list given by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko is 
SikrA,® i^whose name is however more correctly 
spelt by Dr. Judson as Sakr&,) and who is styled 
by him the Recording Angel of Buddhism.” 
In giving this personage the latter title however 
the learned writer must surely have allowed this 
religious zeal to overstep his discretion, as a very 
little inquiry would have shown him that the 
popular Burmese “Thaj^” is simply onr old 
friend Indra (Sakra) somewhat altered to suit 
Burmese (not Buddhist) ideas. In spite of their 
Buddhistic professions no people are less atheists 
than the Burmese, and in addition to the old ndt 
or spirit worship (common to all races of the 
Tibeto-Burman stock), they have adopted as a 
superior kind of spirits many of the Hindu 
gods.® Indra (Sakra) is naturally the chief of 
these, and has from one cause or another come to 
occupy a very conspicuous place in Burmese 
ideas. Now however much the Buddhists in 
India may have found it expedient to adopt the 
Hindu cosmogony it is very unlikely that the 
early Buddhist missionaries in Burma, finding 
themselves amongst a Mongoloid race of spirit- 
woi*shippers would have dragged any Hindu gods 
into their religious system ; and the absence there- 
fore of a Pali synonym is easily a explained. It 
is true that in several of the Zdts, the Sakra- 
mang (Thaja-min) is brought in as a kind of Deus 
ex maehind, but no argument can be drawn from 
this until the date and place of origin of these 
stories is more definitely ascertained. (The fact 
of Sakra (Indra), being made to figure favourably 
in Buddhist stories would seem to imply that this 
god was very popular amongst the Hindus con- 
verted by Buddhism, and hence it was con- 
sidered expedient to incorporate him into the 
Buddhist system), So warped have the modem 

wrong spelling in English can be shown to be due to this 
oause.^ 

® The word dSva is commonly understood to mean a 
spirit or fairy by the Burmese. 
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ideas of ^akra, become that it is even supposed 
that there is a whole class of spirits of that name 
of whom Sakra-mang (Indra) is chief, but never 
until now we fancy has that worthy figured as 
the Buddhist Recording Angel. Truly, mutato 
nomine de te fahulae narrajitur. 

In connection with Bah'd it may be noted the 
well-known Burmese sankran is obviously 
derived from the Sanskrit Sanhrdnti^, meaning 
the passage of the sun from one sign to another. 
It may be predicated with equal certainly that both 
words were introduced by the Brahmans* at the 
king’s court. 

Bernard Houghton, C. S. 


A NOTE ON THE NAME SHWE-DAGON. 

The name Shwd-Dag6n has always been a 
stumbling-block to antiquaries. It is now 
spelt Takun and pronounced Dag6n. But 
in the last and earlier centuries it was evidently 
also pronounced Bigon, for Yule, Hobson- 
Johson, s.v, Dagon, quotes Pinto, 1546, to this 
effect, and the word is always Bigon in Flouest’s 
account of his travels in 1786,^ J[t is always 
Bigon (except once : “ Digone capitale del Pegu,” 
p, 149) in Quirini’s Vita di Monsignor G. M, 
PercotOj 1781: and it is Bigon in a map by An- 
tonio Zultae e figli, Venezia, 1785. 

Tule further quotes Gasparo. Balbi, 1585, for 
Dogon^nd Fitch, 1587, for Dogonne. Bogon 
also occurs in eight of Van der Aa’s maps in my 
possession dated 1720 : and Dougon in French 
maps, dated 1705, 1710, 1720 and 1764. The 
modem pronunciation of the word was used 
in 1755, for Yule quotes the Oriental Repertory 
both for Dagon and Bagoon. Symes, Embassy 
to Ava, 1803 (pp. 18, 23) has Bagon. Orawfurd, 
1829, Embassy to Ava (pp. 346, 347) calls it 
Bagong. There is f mother a curious word 
Toedegon in one of Mortier’s maps, 1740. 

In the PoguS daung Inscription, 1774 A.B., the 
shi*ine is called, in Pali, Bigumpach5ti, so that 
the Burmese Bagon (=Big6n) - the P^li Digumpa, 
The form Bigon would be a legitimate equivalent 
pi the vernacular for Bigumpa. Pace Forchham- 
mer, Koies on the Early Hist, and Geog. of British 
Burma, No. 1, the name of Rangoon, or more 
correctly of the town round the Shwd-Bagon 
Pagoda, then newly restored and enlarged, in the 

T [But see my note Vol. XXI.p. 193 ante, on this word.] 
—Ed. 

* It is curious to note how in some parts of the ZUs the 
Brahman is made to play the part of the modern * villain,’ 
whilst at the same time he is always resorted to for pur- 
poses of divination and state- craft. 

^ Taung Pao, Vol. I. Les Franjais en Birmanie an 
XVlIIe Sieole, passim. 


Kalyl,ni Inscriptions, (1476 A.B.) is Tigumpana- 
gara, and not Trikumbha®, or Tikumbha®, as 
he says, following the modern (false ?) Palicism 
of the Burmese literati, who always write Tikum- 
blia and Tikumbhach§ti. Whether Bigon or 
Bagon is a Burmese derivative from a Pl»li form 
Tigumpa or Bigumpa, or whether the latter are 
false Palicisms for the Burmese word is not yet 
certain: but the presumption would be in favour 
of the latter hypothesis. We then have to fall 
back on Bigdn or Bagdn as an indigenous or 
borrowed word. 

Now the modern Anglo-Indian word dagoba, 
formerly also dhagope, dagop and dhagob, is 
no doubt derived ultimately from the Paji 
(and ? Prakritic) dhAtugabbha = Skr. dhatu- 
garbha, which in modern Sidhalese is dAgaba. 
It means a receptacle for Buddhist relics, hut, 
litei*ally, an inner chamber for deposits {abvropy 
cella). Yule says that to derive dagdn from 
the same source as dagoba is mere guess-work. 
There is, however, more in favour of this deri- 
vation than of any other yet produced, so far 
as I know. Thus, we have ddgaha, Sinhalese, 
admittedly fi*om dhdtugabhha, and as far hack as 
the 16th century we have a persistent word 
tigumpa or digumpa (= dagdn, digdn) in Burma 
with the same meaning. Until a clear derivation 
is made out, it is, therefore, not unsafe to say 
that dagdn represents some mediaeval Indian 
current form of dhdtugabhha. This view is sup- 
ported by a word gompa, used in the Himdlajas 
about Sikkim for a Buddhist shrine, which looks 
primd facie like the remains of some such words 
as gabhha, the latter half of the compound 
dhdtugabhha. 

The derivation of Dagdn from a Talaing 
wordTakkun, and the legend® attached there- 
to, may be safely discarded as folk-etymology, 
and the derivation from tikumbha or trikum- 
bha is even more open to the charge of 
guess-work, though accepted by Yule, who 
follows Forchhammer blindly, as final. For, in 
the first place, either form is a doubtful reading 
from the HalyAni Inscriptions ; in the next place 
neither Trikumbha-nagara^ in Sanskrit nor 
Tikumbha-nagara in Pali would mean ‘ Three’ 
hill City, as Forchhammer, loc. cit, says, Icumbha 
being in no sense a " hill,’ which is huta ; and in 
the third place, there are not {pace Forchhammer) 

2 Yule, Hobson- Johson, s.v. Dagon. British Burma 
Gazetteer, s.v. Skwedagdn. 

3 The form Tikuni[bha]nagara is comparable with 
X^l^sa[bha]pabbataohetiya in the Xalytlni Inacriptions, 
where bha has been clearly interpolated. I understand 
that there are other instances of such insertions of bha in 
the “ BALi ” Tvritings of the Talaings. 
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three hills on the site of the Shw4-Dag6n Pagoda 
at Rangoon. 

Ther© is another Shwe-Dagdn at Martaban, 
now said to be so-called because it was founded 


at the same time as tbe great Sbwe-Dagon at 
Rangoon, but it is quite possible that it was really 
so named because it also was a ‘golden dagoba.’ 

E, 0. Temple. 


notes and queries. 


EATANASINGHA— SHWEBO— MOUTSHOBO— 

kOngbaung. 

Tbe Burmese are so fond of PAJi designa- 
tions for places in their epigraphie, official and 
historical documents, that it will be neces- 
sary, as these are further studied, to prepare 
a “ classical map ” of Burma. This I hope to 
do before very long. 

The name above given, Ratanasihgha, or as 
the Bm-mese pronounce it YedanAl>dhg^, is 
typical of these classical and semi- classical 
names, of which many are quite modem inven- 
tions. The second part if it is not sanghaf as 
Gray in his Alomar a Dynasty snpposes, but 
singUa. 

There are three Burmese words, all having the 
same phonetic value, l>^igh, which are written 
respectively singat sinVa^ and smg‘a, Singa^ is 
a kind of gold used in ornaments. Sinh‘a is said 
to mean * the Capital.’ 8ihg‘d is said to mean ‘ a 
meeting point, a place where four cross-roads 
meet.’ The Burmese meaning attached to the 
name Eatanasihg'a is ‘ the meeting point of the 
treasures.’ 

The PAli word for singa is singi = Skr. Sringi 
ahd ^ringL Sing^a appears in Pali as singTidialca, 
and in Skr. as 4rmgdta and §ringdtaka, Sinta 
I cannot trace in the classical tongues, though it 
would apparently be a legitimate enough deriva- 
tive from the root common to singa and sing* a. 
All the three words, and at any rate singa and 
sing* a, are traceable to a stem, which in Skr. is 
sringa, * a top or summit.’ 

Batana is the Pali form of the Skr. ratna, * a gift, 
a treasure,’ and appears in the classical name 
for two famous Burmese towns, viz,, YedanA- 

1 

ptiya and YedanAbdn. Tedanapuya= Ratana- 


pura = Ava, as the English pronounce the well- 
known word, = Awa and Ihwa, as Burmese 
pronounce it. TedanAbon = Eatanapun^a = 
Mandalay- 

Ratanasihgha^ = Shwebd, the first Capital 
of the Alompra Dynasty and the home of 
Alaungp'aya (Alompra) himself. 

Shwebo, as the town is now known, is the 
Moutshobo of Phayre and the old histories, 
documents and maps. 

Near Shwebo is a famous reservoir, known as 
K6ngbaung, and hence to the Burmese the two 
names have become synonymous. They so ap- 
pear in the title of the eighth king of the Alom- 
pra Dynasty, 1837-1846 A. D., who is known to us 
as l>arawadi (Tharawaddy), his title as prince,^ but 
to the Burmese as Shw6b6 or Kongbaung, his 
title as king. 

R. C. Temple. 

iAoutshdbd* represents the Burmese word 
Mdksdbd (spelt Mus‘g6p‘6o), the old name for 
Shwebd. It means the cooking-place i]}*6o) of 
the hunter {mus*6o, pronounced 'unSksu), ^ 

There is a curious legend attached to this name. 
When the Talaings in 1751 A. D. turned out th<- 
Burmese (Taung-ngfi) Dynasty of Ava thcie was 
current a prophecy that one of the (an 

apparent pun on the word hu,^ spelt hul, = Pali, 
hala, a, leader) would restore the Burmese line. At 
that time there were three towns having the suffix 
p*S (5^) to their names, viz., M6ks6b6, Okp‘6 now 
a deserted town in the Mandalay District, and a. 
third, whose full name and site are now forgotten, 
in the Magwe District. The duty of turning out 
the Talaings fell four years later to Moksoht's 
under the leadership of Alaungp‘aya. 

Taw Sein Ko. 


^ It is also written with its true PAJi form, singi. 
See below in the text. 

^ BatanAthinga in Phayre, Bist, of Burma ^ p. 152. 

® PAli Sar^Tjatl, (* ? Skr. SarAvatt) was a 

division of the old Talaing kingdom of Pegu (HamsAvatt 
in PAli), and is now the Tharawaddy District. 

* [The tsh in this word and the ths of Phayre’ s form 
of it (see next note) are interesting. The letter pro- 
nounced by the Burmese as s is the ch of the ITAgari 
Alphabet, and was always represented by the school to 
which Phayre and the writers of his time belonged by 
ts, for some reason I have been unable to ascertain. 
The aspirated form, pronounced by the Bu'mese a^s, 
(»chh of NAgari), Phayre and the others wrote tsh and 


often also ths. This last arose from assimilation to the 
other aspirates they employed, such as hk, hg, hi, hd, 
&c., in place of the usual kh, gh, th, dh, &c. This latter 
habit arose from the pronunciation of the NAgart s by 
the Burmese both as b and^, which these writers repre- 
sented by th, as in English. Hence tsh really = 9 * and 
Moutshobo = Mousbbo. The pronoun ciation of mov in 
the above word is gauged by Phayre’ s writing it mu, 
Moutshobo and Muthsobo are in fact nothing but at- 
tempts to transliterate the characters represented by 
Mus'obo.— Ed.] 

« [Phayre, Hist, of Burma, p. 150, explains “ Muth- 
s6b6” as the home of the hunter-captain, i. mnhsC, 
hunter, Md), leader,— Ed.] 
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A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS OF DHAMMACHETI. 

1476 A. D. 

BY TAW SEIN KO. 

{Continued from ipage 17.) 

O N arriyalat Kusimanagara, Uttarajivamaliatliera embarked in a ship, accompanied bjmany 
other priests and by a sdmanera, whose age whs fully 20 years. Who was this sdmanera ? 
Why was he called Chhapatashman^ra ? His parents were natives of Eusimarattha, while he 
himself was a pupil of UttarhjivamaMth^ra. He was called ChhapatasamanSra, because his 
parents were natives of a village called Chliapatia, in Kusimarattha, 

Uttarajiv'amahathera embarked in a ship and set out for LahkMipa. On his arrival there, 
the mahdthems, residing in Lahkadipa, came together in a body and accorded him a meet 
reception. As they were well disposed towards him they said : ‘‘We are the spiritual successors 
of Mahamahindath6ra, who established the Religion in Lahkadipa, while you and the other 
priests in your company are the spiritual successors of the two mahdtheras, called S6na and 
Uttara, who established the Religion in Suvanuabhumi. Let us all, therefore, perform together 
the ceremonies incumbent upon the Order.” Having spoken thus, they performed the 
upasani'padd ordination on Ghhapafca, the twenty-year old sdmamra. 

After this, Uhttarajivamahathera, having accomplished the object of his visit, namely, the 
worshipping, &c., at the shrines in LahkMipa, made preparations to return to Pugama. 

Then the priest Ghhapafca thought thus : “ If I were to return home with Uttara jivamaha- 
thera, owing to the impediments caused by my relatives, I should not be able to enjoy that 
peace and quiet, which are conducive to the study of the Tijpitaha together with its com- 
mentaries* It is, perhaps, advisable, therefore, that I should, with the permission of the 
mahdtMm^ remain in Lahkadipa, and return home only after I have mastered the Tipitaha 
together with its commentaries.” Accordingly, Chhapata asked permission from Uttarajiva- 
mahathera and remained behind in Lahkadipa. 

UttarajivamahathSra, accompanied by bis large company of priests, embarked in a ship, 
and returned to Kusimanagara. Thence he proceeded to Pugtoa, and took up his 
residence there. 

Meanwhile, the priest, Chhapata, by dint of hard study, had acquired a knowledge of the 
Ti'pitaha together with its commentaries; and, as he had completed his tenth year in orders, he 
acquired the designation of thh'a. Being now desirous of returning to PugAma, he reflected 
thus : “ If I were to return home alone, and if, in the event of the death of Uttara jivamaha- 
thSra, I did not wish to associate with the priests of Pugama in the performance of eccle- 
siastical ceremonies, how could I, in the absence of a pamhavaffgagana, perform such functions 
separately? It is, perhaps, proper, therefore, that I should return home in the company of 
four other priests, who are welhversed in the Tipitaka,^^ 

After reflecting thus, he appointed Sivalith§ra, a native of Ttoalitthi,^^ Tamalinda- 
thdra, the son of the RSja of Kambdja, Anandafchdra, a native of Eihchipura, and 
. Rahulath^ra, a native of LahkacUpa, to accompany him, and, embarking in a ship, returned 
to his native country. These five mahdtheras were well- versed in the Tipitaha, and were 
learned and able ; and, among them, Bahulath^ra was the ablest and the most learned. 

On the arrival of these five mahath§ras at Kusimanagara, the time for journeying on 
to Pugtoa was unseasonable, because of the approaching vassa, and they, accordingly, observed 
their vassa at Kusimanagara. The site and walls of the monastery, where they spent the vassa, 
may be seen to this day, on the south side of Kusimanagara. At the conclusion of the 

13 T&malittM is probably Tamluk in Bengal; Kambdja is either Cambodia or the ShAn States, and Kifichipura 
is probably Conjeveram in Madras. 
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observance of the vassa, ChhapatamaMth^ra celebrated a, and set out for Pugama, 

accompanied by the four therus. 

Meanwhile, a iew days before the arrival of ChhapafcarnaliathSra, Uttarrijivamahatherahad 
died. 

On reaching Pugama, Chhapatathera heard that his own teacher, Utfcarajivamahathdra, was 
dead, and repaired to his tomb and performed such acts as that of making obeisance and asking 
the forgiveness of the deceased. He then took counsel with the four thSras, addressing them 
thus : “ As the maMtheras of LahkMipa associated with our teacher, the venerable Uttarajiva- 
mahath^ra, in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, it is proper that we should now 
perform such functions after associating ourselves with the priests of Pugama, who are 
the spiritual successors of Sonafch^ra and Utfcarathcra. However, our teacher, UttarS,ji- 
vamahath^ra, who was a native of Ramahhadesa, was formerly the sole Head of the 
Church ; but now, the priests of Marammaddsa^*^ have become Lords of the Church ; 
and we are not disposed to associate with them in the performance of ecclesiastical 
ceremonies.’^ Thus, through pride, Chhapa^maliathera declined to associate with the priests 
of Pugiima in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies, and he performed such functions 
separately. 

It should thus be borne in mind that, in the year 643,^^ Sakkaraj, and the 124th year 
that had elapsed since the introduction of the Religion to Pug4ma in Marammad^sa 
from Sudhammanagara in R4mahhad^sa, the Religion from Lahk^dipa was established 
in Pugama. 

At that time, a king, called Harapatijayashra, was ruling in Pugama. He conceived 
a feeling of great esteem and reverence for the five mahathdras, and, after having had a 
bi'idge of boats constructed on the great river firavati (Irrawaddy), requested them to perform the 
u^iasampadd ordination on the many priests who desired to receivo it. In consequence of this, 
the mahdthdras gradually gained influence and their following gTew in numbers. 

One day, the king ordered festivals to be held in honour of the occasion of his giving a 
great o:S:ermg to the five mahdtheras. On that occasion, Rahulathera saw a beautiful dancing- 
girl, and the loss of his delight in asceticism became burdensome to him. He longed to be a 
layman, and made preparations to carry out his object. Chhapatamahathera and the three other 
maMtheras repeatedly expounded religious discourses to him, and, in a body, entreated him to 
turn away, from the course ho had resolved to take. But the religious discourses expounded 
by the four mahdtheras, by way of admonition, were of no avail in tuxming his mind. They, 
therefore, said : Brother, we have expounded to you various religious discourses by way of 

admonition, and yet, we have not been able to turn you away from your object. Such being 
the case, do you forbear to become a layman here, but go to Ramanhadesa, and there embark 
for Malayadipa, where you may carry out your wish.” Being repeatedly urged to adopt this 
course, he went to R^mafifiaddsa, and thence by ship to Malayadipa. 

Now, the King of Malayadipa was desirous of learning the Yinaya, and R^hnlathdra 
taught him the Khuddasihlchd together with its commentary, and instruefeed him in the 
meaning of the text of the whole of the Vinaya. The King was pleased with the thdra, and 
presented him with an alms-bowl filled with many kinds of gems. Rahulathera accepted the 
gift, became a layman, and married. 

Subsequently, of these four mahdtheras, ChhapatamahathSi-a died, and the surviving three 
maMtheras, namely, SivalimahathSra, TtoalindamahathSra, and Anandamah^thera, continued 
to maintain the Religion in splendour in Pugama. 

One day, the King of Pugama, having conceived a feeling of esteem and reverence for the 

w Burma proper, as distinguislaed from B tonnadlsa, the land of the Talaings. 

This yields the date 1181 A.D. 
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three mahdtheras, presented them with three elephants. The two" malidtlierus, namely, Sivali- 
mahathera, and Ttoalindamahathera, liberated their two elephants in a forest. But Ananda- 
thera, saying to himself : — ‘‘I shall make a present of my elephant to my relatives living in 
Kinchipiira,” proceeded to Knsiinanagara and shipped it off. The two malidtMras then said: 

‘ Brother, when we received our elephants, we set them free in a forest. Why have you caused 
pain to an animal by making a jDresent of it to your relatives ? Your action is improper.” 
Anandathera replied : '‘Why, Reverend Sirs, have you spoken to me in this manner ? What ! 
Reverend Sirs, has not the Blessed One declared that kindness to one’s relatives is a sacred 

A 

duty?” The two 6 ms continued : “ Ananda, you are indeed headstrong. If, brother, 

you will not accept the advice and admonition from elders like us, do you perform your 
ecclesiastical ceremonies sepai^ately, and we shall perform ours in like manner.” Thence- 
forward, the two mahdtheras performed their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and 
Anandathera performed his likewise. 

In course of time, Tamalindamahathera, for the benefit of his pupils, who were learned, 
wise, and able, said to the laymen, belonging to the ruling and other classes, that came to his 
presence : “0 laymen, the priests are learned, wise, and able ; but, because of their not being 
supplied with the ' four requisites,’ they ai’e unable to devote themselves to the acquisition of 
scriptural knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts. Laymen, it is our desire, therefore, 
that these priests should be furnished with the ‘four requisites.’ Should you undertake to do 
this, the priests would certainly be enabled to devote themselves to the acquisition of scriptural 
knowledge, or to the observance of the precepts.” The thera thus procured the ‘ four requisites’ 
by means of vacMvihhatU» Then Sivalimahath^rasaid toTamalindathSra: “Brother, the acquisi- 
tion of ‘requisites,’ by means of vacMvimatti, was censured by the Blessed One; but why, 
brother, have you procured the ‘four requisites’ by means of vaoMvimatti? Your action 4 
improper.” Tamalindath^ra replied to Sivalimahathera : “Reverend Sir, the acquisition of 
‘requisites,’ by means of vacMvihhatti, was censured by the Blessed One, when such property 
was for oneself; but, Reverend Sir, the ‘four requisites,’ procured by me by means of 
vacMoihmtti, were not for myself. I thought that, if my pupils, who are learned, wise, and able, 
obtained the ‘ four requisites,’ and devoted themselves to the acquisition of scriptural knowledge, 
and to the observance of the precepts, the interests of the Religion would be promoted ; and 
therefore, I procured for them the ‘four requisites’ by mesinsoivacMvimatti.^’ Sivalimahathera 
again ^aid to TamalindathSra : “ Brother Tamalinda, is this your explanation ? Do you perform 
your ecclesiastical ceremonies separately, and I shall perform mine likewise. Brother 
Tamalinda, association in the performance of ecclesiastical ceremonies is agreeable only when 
the parties taking part in the performance are of the same mind and opinions and are amenable 
to the advice and admonition of each other.” Thenceforward, these two malidtMras performed 
their ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 

At that period, there were, in Fugama, four distinct communities of priests, each 
of which formed a separate sect, namely, — (i) the successors of the priests, who 
introduced the Religion from Sudhammanagara ; (ii) the disciples of Sivalimahathera; 
(iii) the disciples of T^malindamahathera ; (iv) the disciples of Anandamah^thera. 

Of these communities, that of the spiritual success'ors of the priests, who introduced 
the Religion from Sudhammanagara, was called by the Marammas of Pugama the 
Purima ’ fraternity, because of their anterior arrival ; and the remaining communities, 
whose .members were the spiritual successors of the priests, who introduced the Reli- 
gion from Sihaladipa, were called the ‘ Sihala’ fraternity, and also the ‘ Paochima ’ 
fraternity, because of their later arrival. 

Two of these three mahdtheraSj namely, Sivalimahathera and Tamalindamah&thera, 
passed away according to their deeds after maintaining the Religion in splendour to the end 
of their lives ; and Anandath§ra, after spending fifty -four rainy seasons in maintaining the 
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Religion in splendour in Pngama, also passed away according to his deeds in the year 
Sakkaraj.i® 


Reverse face of the first Stone. 

May the Jtelzgion of the Conqueror shine forth in splendour! 

A sdmanera, called sariputta, who was a native of Padippaj^yya village, i7 in the pro- 
vince of Dala, went to Pngama and received the npasampada. ordination at the hands 
of Anandath^ra. He studied both the Dhavima and the Vinaya together with their commen- 
taries. Being thus well-versed in the DJiamma and the Vinaya, the fame of the learning, 
wisdom, and ability of the priest, Sariputta, spread abroad. The King of Pugama heard about 
his fame, and reflecting : — “ If the priest, Sariputta, is learned, well-informed, a seeker of know- 
ledge, wise, and able, and, if the members of his body are perfect, I shall do him honour by 
appointing him to be my Preceptor,” sent messengers to institute enquiries. The messengers 
sent by the King, accordingly proceeded to enquire whether the members of the body of the 
priest, Sariputta, were perfect. In the course of their enquiry, they found that one of the big 
toes of the priest was too short, and reported the result of their investigation to the King. The 
King thinking inwardly : The priest is not perfect in all the members of his body,” presented 
him with a great many offerings, conferred on Mm the title of DhammavilSbsath^ra, 
and dismissed him with the injunction : ‘‘ Do you maintain the Religion in splendour in 
Ramahnadesa.” 

Dhammavil§,sath^ra proceeded to Rtoafifiaddsa, and taught the DJiamma and the 
Vinaya to a great many priests in Dalanagara.^® The people of Ramahnadesa called, at the 
time, the fraternity of these priests at Dalanagara, the Sihalapakkhabhikkhnsahgha, 
and designated as the Ariyarahantapakkhabhikkhiisahgha, the fraternity of priests who 
were already in the country and were the spiritual successors of Sonamahathora and 
U ttaramah^thSra . 

There was a learned mah^thdra, belonging to the Ariyarahantapakkhabhik- 
khusahgha, who lived in a monastery situated near the mouth of a river, in the Lakkhiyapura, 
province, called the Bakasa, because of its teeming with fish, which served as food f<)r 
paddy-birds. Near the monastery, was a market, and not far from the latter was a settlement 
where a great number of Kambdja prisoners of war were located. On account of this fact, tlie 
market was called the Kamhoja^o Market, and the monastery was called the Kambojapanavihara, 
because of its vicinity to the Kamboja Market. The mahdtJiera, living in the monastery was, 
in like manner, called the Pathama-Kambdjapanaviharath^ra. Subsequently, the designation 
Pathama-Kambdj^panavih^rathSra was changed to Kambdjapanamah^th^ra. 

A pious nobleman, called Sirijayavaddhana, who was living at Dalapura, built a monastery 
near a great lake, and invited the Kambojapanamahathera to occupy it. At that period, 
because this Kambojapanamahathera was the oldest and most celebrated member of the 
Ariyarahantasahghapakkha, in Dalanagara, the whole of that fraternity was designated the 
Kamb6japap.amaMtb§rasanghapakkha, 

In after times, the designation KambojdpanamahathOrasanghapakkha fell into disuse, 
and the fraternity was called the Kamb6japanasanghapakklia. However, the latter term 
Kamhojapanasanghapakkha itself fell into disuse, and the fraternity came to be known as the 
Kambdjasangliapakkha. 

Because the Ariya^rahantasanghapakkha, in Dalanagara, was called the Kambdja- 
sahghapakkha, the same designation was, thenceforward, applied to that fraternity in 
the whole of Btoafifiaddsa, 


16 in 1245 A.B. X7 Hear Eaugoon. xs xiie modern DaU, about 16 miles S. E. of Eangoon. 

16 Lekk'aik near Tw^nt§ in the Hanthawaddy District. so i, e., the Sh^n Market. 
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There were in MuttimanagaraSi— (i) the Eambdjasahghapakkha ; (ii) the Sihaia- 
sahghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of Sivalimahath^ra ; (iii) 
the Sihalasahghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors of Tamalinda- 
mahath^ra ; (iv) the Sihalasahghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual successors 
of Anandamahath^ra ; (v) the Sihalasahghapakkha, whose members were the spiritual 
successors of Buddhavamsamahathdra, the Preceptor of the Queen, who went to Sihala- 
dipa and received his upasainpadd ordination there, and who, on his return, performed his 
ecclesiastical ceremonies separately in Mnttimanagara; and (vi) the Sihalasahghapakkha, 
whose members were the spiritual successors of Mah^stoimah^thdra, otherwise called 
MalianagamahathSra, who visited Sihaladipa and received his upasampadd ordination there, 
and who, on his retnrn to Muttimanagara, performed his ecclesiastical ceremonies separately. 

Through the inability of these six divisions of the Order to perfol?m ecclesiastical 
ceremonies together, various fraternities and sects arose into existence. 

Owing to the want of a large number of priests, who were well-versed in the Tipifaha^ 
learned, wise, and able, and who could, after meeting and consulting together, investigate as to 
what was proper or not, the mahdtheras, belonging to any of these six sects, would, whenever 
they had to perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as the consecration of a simd and the 
upasam>padd ordinati9n, carry out their object in a manner that appeared fitting to them, 
thinking inwardly : “We, indeed, are wise and qualified.” 

There were some tlieraSf who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gdmakhetta of whatever 
size, would place boundary-marks all round it, and carry out their object by inducting within 
the /id f if A ape/sa the priests who were within the boundary ; but they would not effect purifica- 
tion through the acts of inducting within the hattliapdsa the priests living outside the 
boundary, of receiving the declarations of assent of such of them as were absent, and of 
excluding such of them as merited exclusion. In such a shnd the upasampadd ordination 
would be performed. 

There were some tMras^ who declared: “If it is desired to consecrate a simd on a gama- 
Metta, such consec]*ation should be carried out after effecting purification through the acts of 
inducting within the hatthapdsa, &o., the priests residing round that gdmakMUa, who are 
inside or outside the boundary ” Therefore, whenever a simd was to be consecrated, they 
thought that it would be difficult to purify the whole of the gdmasimd, and would not ascertain 
the true nature of the characteristics of a visumgdma. They, however, assumed that, if a 
piece of land, with its boundaries defined, was granted by a king, that land was a visumgdma ; 
and they would ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of a piece of land, which 
they had chosen, and whose area would be sufficient for the consecration of a simd, or of a piece 
of land of larger area. They would then consecrate the simd after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., the priests residing on the gamakheUa^ 
but without effecting purification in regard to the whole of the gdmasvmd. In such a simd the 
upasampadd ordination would be performed. 

There were some iheras, who, holding the opinion that “ there would be mutual confusion, 
if two baddhasmds were connected with each other by the branches of trees, <&c., but there 
would he no such confusion, if a haddhasimd and a gdmasimd, or two gdmasimds, were connected 
with each other by the branches of trees, &c.,” would, whenever there was a simd to be conse- 
crated on a gamaJehStta, perform the consecration without cutting off the branches of trees, &c., 
which connected that gdmalclietta with the others around it, but after effecting purification 
through the acts of inducting within the Jiattliapdsa, <&c., the priests residing on that gdmahhetta* 
In such a simd the upasampadd ordination would be performed. 

There were some tMras, who would not ascertain, in every way, the characteristics of 
rivers or lakes, mentioned in thepdli ^nd the attliakathds , and who, without ascertaining well 


21 Martaban, near Maulmain. 
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■fclic inisrprstEtion of tlis words niGiitioiiod. in tli6 dithaJunthuS) narnsly, o'tivdfj^liQ.tyiusct'iYi cin'udu- 
sdhaiii anupancMhaih would, in this excessively rainy region of RamaSuadesa, perforin the 
upasampaM ordination in an udalcuhltkSpasimd consecrated on a river or lake, which was 
deyoid of its respective characteristics. 

There were sonie theraSf who, whenever they wished to consecrate a sima on a gdmahhefta, 
would cut off the branches of trees, <fec., that connected it with other gmnakhettas, and cany 
out their object through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests residing 
inside or outside the boundary of that gdmahhetta, of receiving the declarations of assent of 
such of them as were absent, and of excluding such of them as merited exclusion. But, 
whenever there was an upasam;padd ordination to be performed in such a simd, the ceremony 
would be performed without cutting o:ffi the branches of trees, &c., which connected that 
gdmakhetta with others. 

In the two thousand and second year that had elapsed since the Parinirvana of the 
Fully Enlightened One, and the 820th year of Sakkaraj^^a there reigned in Hamsavatl- 
nagara^^s Btoadhipati, who, assuming the title of Siripavaramah^dhammarajadhiraja, 
ruled justly and righteously and afforded protection to the people of Eamahhadesa, 
which comprised the three provinces of Kusimamandala, Hamsavatimandala, and 
Muttimamandala.2^ He was the Lord of a White Elephant, whose colour was like that of the 
white esculent water-lily, or of the mm, or of the autumnal moon, and was 

replete with faith and many other qualities. He was well-acquainted with the languages of 
various countries, and with many manual arts, such as masonry and carpentry. He was, 
moreover, learned and well-read, and was versed in the Tipitaka and the sciences of tahlca, 
lydkarana, chanda, cdahlcdra, astrology, medicine, and arithmetic, pertaining to the Vddasd, 
The King had exceedingly deep faith in the Religion of the Teacher, and the following 
thoughts arose in his mind : “ The ordination is dependent on that of palhajjd, 

and the basis of the Religion itself is the ^ipasampadd ordination, which in order to be a^pgro- 
priate, inviolable, and valid, must be possessed of five characteristics, namely, simdsainpatH, 
parisasampatti, vatthusampatti, nattisampatti, and anusdvanasampatti. Of these characteristics 
there exist means of attesting the validity of vaHhusampatti and nattisampattij owing respectively 
to the ability of a candidate for the pure form of the upasaynpadd ordination to fulfil the condition 
of the former, and to the accessibility of qualified dchdriyaSy who could recite the kammamchd 
with correct intonation. But, by what criterion can I ascertain the non-existence of simd- 
sampatH and parisasampatti? ” 

The King, in repeatedly investigating and considering the ruling of the Vinaya as 
regards the consecration of a sim^, which would be in conformity with the intention of 
the Blessed One, as interpreted by the authors of afthahatMs, tikds, Sbnd. paJcar anas, consulted 
both the spirit and the letter of the following works, controlling the aUhahathd by means of the 
pdli, the 0M by means of the atthalmthdy and the paJcar aria by one another, and, at the same 
time, collating what was gone before with what came after: — the Vinayapdli; the Vinayat- 
ihalcatha ; the Vinayatihd called the SdraUJiadipard ; the Vinayatihd called the yimativinodard-^ 
the Yinayaiihd written by Vajirabuddhithera; the MatihatihalcatM oslledi the Kanhhdvitaram to- 
gether with its tiled ; the Vinayaviniohclihayapakarana together with its tikd ; the Yinayasangahapa- 
harana ; the Simdlahhxrapaharana ; and the 8imdlanJmrasangaTia, To the King, who repeatedly 
investigated and repeatedly considered this question, the ruling of the Vinaya appeared to 
be thus 

‘‘ If it is desired to consecrate a simd on a selected site, whether it he a pahatigdmakhetta 
or a vismhgamakJieUaf whose boundaries have been defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, 


22 Or 1458, A. B. ^ 23 The modem Pegu. 

2 These comprise the major part of what are now known as tho Bassein, Th6ngwa, Henzada, Hantha- 
waddy, Pegu, Shwdgyin and Amherst Districts of Lower Burma. 
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and which possesses the following characteristics, namely, that it is inaccessible to men and 
women ; that it is favourable to the exercise of the four iriyapathas ; that it is not a place sub- 
jected to noise ; and that the usufructuary right, exercised in respect of it, is capable of support- 
ing life; — the branches of trees, &o., connecting that or visumgdmakhetta with 

other gdmahhettas should be cut down ; and a number of boundary-marks should be placed 
around the site selected for the consecration of the simd, should such simd be a mahdsimd^ 
whose extent is difficult to apprehend and whose form is not well defined. If, however, it is 
desired to consecrate a hhuddakasiiud, whose form is triangular, and whose extent is easy to 
apprehend, three boundary- marks should be placed. But if the form of the simd to be con- 
secrated is square or rectangular, four boundary-marks would suffice ; and if the form is a 
polygon, the number of boundaiy-marks should be in proportion. The connecting branches 
of trees, &c., which are either within or without the boundary, should be cut down, and the 
extent of the simd clearly defined. Of all the priests residing within or without the boundary 
of that gdmahlietta, those, who are worthy of the piuvilege, should be inducted within the 
Jiattkapasa, and the declarations of assent of those who are absent, should be received, the 
remaining priests being excluded from the gdmakJietta, For the purpose of guiding travelling 
priests, guards should be stationed all round the gdmalclietta ; and, in order to notify the fact 
publicly, flags and streamers should be planted at various places ; and the boundaries should 
be proclaimed three times by the sounding of drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru- 
ments. Eventually, the simd should be consecrated by having the hammavdclid read with 
proper intonation. The consecration of a simd, which is attended by such ceremonies, is inviol- 
able and valid; and the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such a 
sund, are likewise inviolable and valid. 

The characteristic of an equable rainy season is, that, during the four months of its 
continuance, an uninterrupted shower falls once every half month, or every fifth day ; that of 
a deficient rainy season is, that a shower falls after the lapse of a half month; and that of an 
excessive rainy season is, that the intervening period between one shower and another is less 
than five "days, that is to say, rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without 
interruption). ’ 

“ If, during the four months of an equable rainy season, the under-robe of a ihikkhum 
crossing a stream, at any place, whether it be a landing-place or not, is wetted to the extent of 
one or two finger- breadths, such a stream acquires the status of a nadt If, during the four 
months of the rainy season, -which is an equable one because of rain falling once every half- 
month, the under-robe of a bhilchhiini crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream 
acquires the status of a moJidnadL If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is 
an equable one because of rain falling once every tenth day, the under-robe of a bhiJckhuni 
crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, such a stream acquires the status of a majjhimanadi. 
If, during the four months of the rainy season, which is an equable one because of rain falling 
once every fifth day, the under-robe of a hhikkhuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, 
such a stream acquires the status of a klitiddakanadL 

If, during the fonr months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the nnder-robe 
of a hhiJcMiuni crossing a stream, at any place, is wetted, but is not wetted when the rainy season 
is a deficient one, it should not be declared that such a stream does not acquire the status of a 
nadi, because a deficient rainy season cannot be the criterion in determining its status. If, 
however, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, the under-robe 
of a bhiklchum crossing a stream, at any place, is not wetted, but is wetted when the rainy 
season is an excessive one, it should not be declared that such a stream acquires the status of a 
nadt, because an excessive rainy season can neither be the criterion in determining its status. 

“ A lake is of spontaneous origin. It is not excavated by any one, but is filled with water 
that flows from all round it. If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an 
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equable one, there is, in a reservoir of sucli description, water sufficient for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution, such a lake acquires the status of a jakissara. If a lake, which satisfies 
such a condition, when the rainy season is an equable one, does not contain water sufficient for 
the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy season is a deficient one, or during winter 
or summer, it should not be declared that such a lake does not acquire the status of n j at assara, 

“ If, during the four months of a rainy season, which is an equable one, a lake does not 
contain water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution, but satisfies this condition 
when the rainy season is an excessive one : such a lake does not acquire the status of a 
jutassara, 

“ This EamaSSadesa is a very rainy region, but how could one know that its rainy season 
is an excessive^ one ? That the rainy season comprises four months is thus declared in the 
aUhakatlids Yasmd hi vassdnassa chatiisu mdnesu.’ Bat, in this country of RamanuadSsa, the 
rainy season comprises six months. Because it is said that the characteristic of an equable rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fifth day, methinks that the characteristic of an excessive rainy 
season is, that rain falls every fourth, third, or second day, or every day (without interruption). 

“ In this country of RamanSad^sa, sometimes once every fourth, third, or second day, or 
every day (without interruption), sometimes once every seventh or tenth day, the i‘ays of the 
sun are invisible, and the sky becomes cloudy and murky, and a continuous shower of rain 
falls. Therefore, it is established beyond donbt that the rainy season of Ramahnadesa is an 
excessive one. 

‘‘ For the reasons stated above, in this country af RamanSad^sa, during the four months of 
an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the manner described, the under-robe of a hhilchhuni 
crossing a stream of such description, at any place, is wetted. On such a mahdaadi an 
udakukhMfasimd may be consecrated, and the uj^asampadd ordination performed in it will be 
valid and inviolable. 

“If, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls as described above, 
a lake of such description contains water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution : on 
such a mahdjdtassara an udalmhlchepasirnd may be consecrated ; and the upasampadd ordination 
performed in it will be valid and inviolable.” 

Tlie following thoughts arose in the mind of Ram^dhipati, to whom the valid manner 
in which a simd should be consecrated, had appeared, as described above : — 

“ There are some tJidras who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gdmakhUta, carry out their 
object by inducting within the hatthapdsa the priests residing inside the boundary, but without 
e:ffiecting purification through the acts of inducting within the hatthapdsa^ <fec., all the priests 
residing on that gdmahhetta. The consecration of such a simd by the tJm'as is invalid by 
reason of parisavipatti, 

“ If, in order to alienate the revenue of a selected place, whose boundaries have been 
defined for the purpose of collecting revenue, and which is situated on a paTcatigdmalchetta, the 
boundaries are again defined, and the place itself is given away by the ruling authorities : such 
a place acquires the status of a msuihgdmahlietta. The consecration of a haddhasimd is consum- 
mated at the conclusion of the recitation of the hammavdohd, and not merely by the proclama- 
tion of its boundaries. Therefore, the land referred to above, which is situated inside the 
boundary, does not acquire the status of a visumgdma^ because of its perpetually forming a part 
and parcel of the gdmasima ; nor does the simd become a haddhasirndt because the lands, both 
inside and ^ontside the bonndary, constitute but one gdmasima* If all the priests residing on 
that very gdmasima, who are deserving of the privilage, are not inducted within the hatthapdsa ; 
if the declarations of assent of those, who are entitled to send them, are not received ; if those 
who deserve exclusion, are not excluded ; and, if only the priests residing within the boundary 
are inducted within the haWh apasa : the consecration of the simd (attended by such ceremonies) 
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is violable and not in accordance with the law. The u^asampadd ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed in such a simd^ are void by reason of the invalidity of its consecration. 

“ There are also theras^ who ask the ruling authorities to define the boundaries of some 
place selected by them, but which does not possess the characteristics of a gdma. Considering 
that such a place is a visumgdmal&hetia, they select a site on it, and consecrate a simd by induct- 
ing within the hatthapdsa only the priests residing at 'that place, and not all those residing on 
the whole of the pakatigdmahhetta. The consecration of the simd by these theras is void by 
reason of parisavipatti. Therefore, because of simdvipatti, the upasampadd ordination and 
other ceremonies, performed in such a simd, are invalid. 

“ There are also other theras^ who, wishing to consecrate a simd on a gdmakhitta, do not 
out down the branches of trees, &c., connecting that gdmakhetta with others, but carry out 
their object after effecting purification through the act of inducting within the hatthapdsa the 
priests residing on that gdmaMetta, By reason of parisavipatHj the consecration of the simd 
by these theras is invalid. 

Obverse Face of tbe second Stone. 

As there is mutual junction between two haddhasimds^ because of their being connected 
by the branches of trees, &c., so there is mutual junction between a haddkaszmd and Sigdmasimd, 
or between two gdmasimds, because of their being connected by the branches of trees, &c. By 
reason of simdvipatti, the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, performed in such 
a simdi are void, 

“ There are other thdras, who perform the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies 
in an udalcuWiepasimd consecrated on rivers and lakes, that are devoid of their respective 
characteristics (judged by the conditions prevailing) in the exceedingly rainy region of 
RamaSnad^sa, By reason of simdvipatti, the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies, 
performed by these tMras, are void. As to this exceedingly rainy region of RamannadSsa : during 
the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain falls in the manner indicated above, the 
under^robe of a hhilckhuni crossing a river, at any place, may not get wet (provided that the 
prevailiug conditions are uormal). But owing to excessive rainfall in this country, the under- 
robe will get wet. Judging, therefore, by the wetting of the under-robe, when the rainy season 
is, as stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a river acquires 
the status of a nadi ? Again, during the four months of an equable rainy season, when rain 
falls in the manner indicated above, a lake may not contain water sufficient for the purpose of 
drinking or ablution (provided that the prevailing conditions are normal). But, owing to 
excessive rainfall in this country, during the four months of the rainy season, it will contain 
water sufficient for the purpose of drinking or ablution. Judging, therefore, by the sufficiency 
of water in such a lake for the purpose of drinking or ablution, when the rainy season is, as 
stated before, an equable one, how can it be correct to say that such a lake acquires the status 
of a jdtassara ? 

“ There are also some theras^ who, desiring to consecrate a simd on a gdmahhetta, cut down 
the branches of trees, &c., connecting that gdmaMetta with others, and carry out their object 
by inducting within the hatthapdsa, &c., all the priests residing inside or outside the boundary 
of that gamahhetta. But, whenever the upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies are per- 
formed in such a shnd, the connecting branches of trees, &c., of that gdmasimd are not cut 
down. The upasampadd ordination and other ceremonies of these theras are, therefore, void by 
rea^son oi parisampatti, caused through the confusion (of boundaries) of such and 

gdmasimd. If, on the other hand, these theras perform the upasampadd ordination and other 
ceremonies in a valid haddhasimd, or on a pahatigamcdchettay or vismhgdmdkhetta, possessing the 
characteristics of a gdma, or on a mahdnadi possessing the characteristics of a nadi, or on a 
jdtassara possessing the characteristics of a jdtassara, or on a samudda possessing the charac- 
teristics of a samudda, they may constitute a Chapter ; but the functions, performed by them, 
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arG Toid by reason oi. ^aTisctvi'putt'i^ caused through, their having been ordained in a sivut, ■whose 
consecration was invalid for the reasons indicated above, or on a viiiWinya^tnakJiettai that does not 
possess the characteristics of Otgctmctj ov QViBthhudddhtxncid^^ that does not possess the characteris-* 
tics of a %ad% or on a IcliuddulcajdtassaTaf that does not possess the characteristics of a jdiasaoo'n* 

Then King Eamadhipati became aware of the existence of shndmjpatH and paHsavqjatH 
of the upasamjjadd ordination and other ceremonies in Ramahiiadesaj and thought th-us; — 

The simampatti and parisampatti of the 'iipasampadd ordination and other ceremonies 
appear to me in the manner indicated above. Now, there are, in Ramahnadesa and Haihsa'vati- 
nagara, many priests, who are well-rersed in the Tipitalca^ learned, and able ; and I am not sure 
whether the simcivipatti and parisavipatH of the vpasampadv ordination and other ceremonies 
appear to them in the same manner. It is, perhaps, advisable that I should ask all of them to 
investigate the subject by the light of the interpretation, literal or otherwise, of the Yivayapi^ 
taka together with its aithahathds and iikdSi to compare and collate the afihakutkds W'ith the 
pdli texts, the tikd with the aiiliakatlids and what follow'S with what is gone before, and to give 
an authoritative ruling, based on the Vinaya, as to the valid manner of consecrating a shudY 

All the priests, who were well- versed in the Tipitaka, were accordingly asked to give ao 
authoritative ruling, based on the Vinayai as to the valid manner of consecrating a simd. 

Then, in compliance with the request of King Ramadhipati, all the priests, who were 
w^ell-versed in the Tipitaka, investigated the subject by the light of the interpretation, literal 
or otherwise, of the Vinayapitaka, together with its aiiliakatlids and iilcds^ and, through 
repeated comparison and collation, perceived the existence of simdvipatti and parisavipaiti^ 
and communicated to the King the result of their enquiry as to the manner prescribed in the 
Vmaya, 

The King said to himself; “The excellent compilers of afthakathds have declared that the 
Religion of Buddha will last 5,000 years ; but alas I only 2,047 years have now passed away 
since the Enlightened One attained Buddhahood, and the Religion has become impxire, tainted 
with heresy and corruption, and the npasampada ordination has also become invalid. This 
being the case, how can the Religion last till the end of 5,000 years ?” The King again reflected 
thus : “Being aware of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that have arisen in the Religion, 
methinks that, in order to ensure the continuance of the Religion to the end of the period of 
5,000 years, it is essential that it should be purified by resuscitating the pure form of the 
iipasampadd ordination. However, if I do not exert myself and remain indifferent, I shall be 
guilty of not having intense love for, or faith in, the Blessed Fully Enlightened One, and of 
being devoid of respect and reverence for Him. It is, therefore, I think, expedient that the 
purification of the Religion should he effected by me. How shall I first call into existence the 
pure form of the upasampadd ordination, and establish it in this country of RAmahnadesa ? 
There are men having faith, belonging to> good families, and desirous of receiving such 
upasampada ordination. If, at my instance, they receive it, the Religion will become purified 
through the existence of a pure form of the upasampadd ordination,” 

The following were the thoughts that arose in the mind of King Ramadhipati, who 
considered about the condition of the Religion : — 

“It is said that, in the 236th yearns that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinir- 
vana by the Fully Enlightened One, Mahamahindath^ra, who was sent by Mdggalipnt- 
tatissamahath^ra, went to Tambapanpidlpa, and established the Religion. Devanampiya- 
tissa, King of Sihaladlpa, conceived a feeling of esteem and reverence for the tliera, and 
founded the Mahavihara monastery. During the period of 218 years, 36 that elapsed since 
the foundation of the Mah^vihara, the Religion remained pure, and there was only one 
fraternity, namely, tha t of the residents of the Mahavihara. Then King Tatfagamaiji- 
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Abkaya conquered Dadhiya, King of the Damilas, and attained to kingship in Lahka- 
dipa. After founding the Abhayagirivihara monasterja this King was defeated by a 
confederacy of seven Damija princesj and was oblig’ed to ily the country and remain in hiding 
for fourteen years. (On his restoration) he invited a thtrcb^ called Mahatissa, who had afforded 
him assistance duiung his exile^ and presented the monastery to him. This Mahatissath^ra, 
however^ used to associate with lay people, and, for this very offence, had been expelled from 
the Mahavihara by the fraternity of that monastery. Thenceforward, the priests were 
divided into two sects, namely, that of the residents of the Mahavihara, and that ot the 
residents of the Abhayagirivihara. 

‘‘ In the 357th year that had elapsed since the foundation of the Abhayagirivihara 
monastery, a king, called Mahasdna, ruled over Lahkadipa for 27 years. This king, in 
the course of his reign, founded the J^tavanavihara monastery, and j)resented it to Tissa- 
th§ra, a resident of the Dakkhinavihara, who associated with wicked people, and was of an 
intriguing and licentious character, hat for whom he conceived a feeling of esteem and 
reverence. Thenceforward, the priests of the J^tavanavibara monastery detached themselves 
from those of the Mahavihara and the Abhayagirivihara monasteries, and thus arose tha 
(third) sect of the residents of the J^tavanavih^ra monastery. 

Thus, 600 years had not yet elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
Lahkadipa, when the priests in that Island were divided into three divisions, 27 and three 
sects were formed. Among these sects, that of the Mahavihara was extremely pure and 
orthodox ; bat the remaining two were neither pure nor orthodox. In course of time, however, 
in Laiikadipa, the number of the orthodox priests gradually decreased, and their sect became 
weak, while the unorthodox priests continually received fresh accession of strength owing to 
increased numbers. These heretical sects did not conform to the rules of the Order, and were 
followers of evil practices. Owing to this circumstance, the Religion became impure,' and 
tainted with heresy and corruption. 

“ In the 1472nd year that had elapsed since the establishment of the Religion in 
Lahkadipa, the 170Sth yearns that had elapsed since the attainment of Parinirvana by the 
Master, and the 18th year since the inauguration of Maharaja Sirisahghab6dhi-Parak- 
kamabahu as ruler of Lahkadipa, that king, by seeing the priests, who, though professing 
the Religion,* did not conform to the rales of the Order, and followed evil practices, became 
aware of the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that had arisen in the Religion, 
and he thought thus : — 

“‘If such an one as I, knowing the existence of the impurity, heresy, and corruption, that 
have arisen in the Religion, do not exert myself and remain indifferent in the matter of effecting 
its purification, it will be said of me that my love for, or faith in, the Pully Enlightened One, 
and my respect and reverence for Him, are not intense. It is, perhaps, expedient that I should 
afford support to the Mahavihara fraternity, who are orthodos, whose conduct is in 
conformity with the rules of the Order, and whose superior is Maha.kassapathera of 
Udumbaragiri ; and that, as Asoka, King of Righteousness, with the assistance of Moggali- 
puttatissamahathera, afforded support to the great fraternity of exceedingly pure and orthodox 
priests, who declared that the Fully Enlightened One was a A^ibhajjavadi, and effected the 
purification of the Religion by commanding the expulsion from the Order of the 60,000 impure 
and sinful priests who declared that the Fully Enlightened One professed the doctrines of the 
Sassata and other schools, even so, should I purify the Religion by commanding the expulsion 
from the Order of the large number of impure, unorthodox, and sinful priests, who do not 
conform to the rules of the Order, and are followers of evil practices, and by constituting the 
fraternity of the residents of the Mahavihara, the only sect (in my kingdom).’ 

1.0. , before 292 A. D. The 600 years must have nearly elapsed, however, because 318 + 27 v 357 ^ 60^ 
years as the date of Mah^sena’s death. 

28 This yields the date 1164 A. D. 
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“The King acted accordingly, purified the Religion, and caused a covenant to be entered 
into by the priests. In after times, with a view to pnrifying the Religion, Vijayab^liTixAja.aiid 
Parakkaniab^hur^j&» caused (similar) covenants to be made. 

‘‘Erom that time np to the present day, there has been existing in Lahkadipa, a sect 
of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the fraternity of the Mahavihara, the 
exceedingly pure and orthodox sect, whose members conformed, in a proper manner, to the 
rules of the Order. 

“I (Ramadhipati) shall, therefore, invite, in a respectful manner, learned and 
qualified priests to receive the extremely pure form of the upasampada ordination in 
Lankadipa, and to establish it in this country of Ramafifiad6sa, By inducing men of 
good family, who have faith, and are desirons of taking orders, to receive it, and by thus 
calling into existence the pure form of the u;pasampadd ordination, the Religion will become 
purified and free from impurity, and will last to the end of the period of 5,000 years.’’ 

Accordingly, King Ramadhipati invited the twenty-two th^ras, headed hy Mdg-. 
gaiana, and addressed them thus : “Reverend Sirs, the ujpasampadd ordination of the priests 
in RumannadSsa now appears to us to be invalid. Therefore, how can the Religion, which is 
based on such invalid ordination, last to the end of 5,000 years ? Reverend Sirs, from the 
-establishment of the Religion in Sihaladipa up to the present day, there has been existing in 
that island an exceedingly pure sect of priests, who are the spiritual successors of the residents 
of the Mahavihara monastery. If, Reverend Sirs, you, go to Sihaladipa, and, after selecting 
out of the fraternity, whose members are the spiritual successors of the priests of the Mahtl- 
vihara, a Chapter, who are pure and free from censure and reproach, receive at their hands 
the upasanapada ordination in the udakukkh^pasimA consecrated on the Kalytoi River, 
where the Eully Enlightened One enjoyed a bath ; and, if you make this form of the 
upasampada ordination the seed of the Religion, as it were, plant it, and cause it to sprout 
forth by oouf erring such ordination on men of good family in this country of Ramannad^sa, 
who have faith and are desirous of taking orders, the Religion will become pure and last till 
the end of 5,0U0 years. 

“ Reverend Sirs, by your going to Sihaladtpa, much merit and great advantages will 
accrue to you. Reverend Sirs, on your arrival in Sihaladipa, an opportunity will be afforded 
you of adoring and making offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic, to the Bodhi trees, headed by 
the one which was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gaya), to the Ratanacbetiya and 
other shrines, and to the OhStiya of the Holy Foot-print of the Blessed One on the top of the 
Samantaknta Hill, Therefore, Reverend Sirs, your great accumulation of merit will increase. 
For the reasons stated above, I beseech of you the favour of going to Sihaladipa.” 

To this the theras replied : “ Maharaja, your excellent request is, indeed, in conformity with 
the law, because it is actuated by a desire to promote the interests of the Religion. The visit 
to Sihaladipa will increase our great accumulation of merit. We, therefore, grant you the 
favour, and will visit Sihaladipa.” Saying thus, the Mr as gave a promise. 

On receiving the reply of the theras, the King directed the preparation of the following 
articles to serve as offerings to the Holy Tooth Relic :—a stone alms-bowl, embellished with 
sapphires of great value, and having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 
hO phalas; an alms-bowl, with stand and cover complete, made of gold weighing 60 phalas\ 
a golden vase weighing 30 phalas ; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas ; 
a golden relicrreceptacle weighing 33 phalas, and constructed in the shape of a Mtiya; a 
relic-receptacle made of crystal; a relic*rreceptacle, embellished with pieces of glass resem- 
bling masdragalla gems ; and golden fi.owers. 

For the purpose of offering to the Ratanacbetiya and other shrines, to the Holy Foot-print, 
and to the twenty-two B&dhi trees, the following articles were prepared i — 85 canopies of various 
polours ; 50 large, gilt, wa,xei; c?.ndles ; and the same TOmber of snaaU, gilt, waxen pandles, 
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For presenting to the mahdtlieras of Sihaladipa the following articles were prepared : — 40 
boxes containing cotton cloth of delicate texture; 20 silk and cotton upper robes of various 
colours, namely, red, yellow, motley, and white ; 20 betel-boxes of motley colour, manufactured 
in Haribhufija; four stone pitchers; eight painted pitchers manufactured in Chinad^sa ; 
and 20 fans manufactured in Chinad€sa. 

Ramadhipatiraja, the Lord of Ramahhadesa and of the White Elephant, sent respectful 
greeting to Their Reverences the MahathSras of Sihaladipa, and thus addressed them by 
letter : 

“ Reverend Sirs, for the purpose of adoring the Holy Tooth and other Relics I have sent 
priests with offerings. Vouchsafe to afford them assistance in making such offerings. With 
the twenty- two tkeras and their disciples, I have sent Chitraduta and Ramaduta together with 
their attendants. Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones, to afford them such assistance as they may 
require in seeing and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic and making offerings to it. After seeing 
and adoring the Holy Tooth Relic, and making offerings to it, the twenty-two thiras and their 
disciples will proceed to elect from among the fraternity, who are the spiritual successors of the 
residents of the Mahavihara monastery, a Chapter of priests, who are free from censure and 
reproach, and will receive at their hands the upasampadd ordination in the udalcuhhMpasima 
consecrated on the Kalyani River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed a bath. May it please 
the Venerable Ones to afford them assistance also in this matter Thus was prepared a letter 
addressed to the mahdtlieras of Sihaladipa. 

The following articles were prepared for presentation to BhuvanSkabahu, King of Sihala- 

. — two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver ; two rubies valued at 430 plialas ; four 
pieces of variegated China cloth, of great value, for making long mantles, which would cover 
the wearer from neck to foot ; three pieces of thick, embroidered China cloth, of white and 
dark blue or ash colour ; two pieces of plain, thick, China cloth, of white and dark blue or 
ash colour ; one piece of plain, white, thick, China cloth ; two pieces of green, thick, embroi- 
dered, China cloth ; one piece of plain, green, thick, China cloth ; two pieces of plain, black, 
China cloth ; one piece of yellow, thick, embroidered China cloth ; one piece of red, thin, 
embroidered, China cloth, of delicate texture ; one piece of thin, embroidered, China cloth, of 
delicate texturp, and of white and dark blue, or asb colour: in all, 20 pieces of China cloth; 
the same number of variegated silk cloths called pavitti, and 200 mats wrapped up in leather 
cases. The letter addressed to Bhfivan^kabahu, King of Sihaladipa, was in import similar 
to that addressed to the malidtheras of that Island, and was inscribed on a tablet of gold. 

Having thus prepared everything that was necessary, the King presented the twenty-two 
tUras with the following articles 44 boxes of fine cotton cloth for making the ticUvara robes ; 
22 carpets made of the wool of Marammadesa ; 22 variegated leathern rugs ; 22 variegated 
Haribhuhja betel-boxes, with covers ; and many other articles required for food and for medi- 
cinal purposes on the voyage. 

The twenty-two priests, who were the disciples of the tJieras, were each presented with a 
piece of cloth called katiputta, and a thick, embroidered, carpet manufactured in Marammadesa. 

The twenty-two thiras and their disciples were consigned to the care of the two 
emissaries, Chitradhta and Ramadhta, into whose hands were likewise delivered the above- 
mentioned offerings intended for the Holy Relics, the letter and presents fov the maUtMms 
of Sihaladipa, and the letter inscribed on a tablet of gold and presents for BbuvanSkabahu, 
King of that Island, Two hundred of gold were given to the emissaries for the purpose 

of providiuo- the twenty-two tMras and their disciples with the 'four requisites,’ should any 
mishap, such as scarcity of food, arise. The eleven thdras, headed by M6ggaianath§ra, 
together with their disciples, were embarked in the same ship as Bamadhta ; while the 
remaining eleven th§ras, headed by Mahaslvalith^ra, together with their disciples, 
were embarked in the same ship as Chitraduta. 
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The ship, in which Ramadhta embarked, left the mouth of the Ydga^^ River on. 
Sunday, the 11th day of the dark half of the month Magha 837^ Sakkaraj, and went out 
to sea. 

The ship, in which Chitracluta embarked, however, left the mouth of the same river on 
Monday, the 12th day of the dark half of the same month, and going out to sea, reached, 
through skilful navigation, the port of Ralambu on the 8th day of the dark half of the 
month Phagguna. 

When Bhuvan6kabahu, King of Sihaiadipa, heard the news (of the arrival of the ship), he, 
on the new-moon u^osatha day of the month Phagguna, directed that a welcome be accorded 
to the eleven tlieras and Chitradnta. He was exceedingly delighted when he had heard the letter 
read out, which was inscribed on a tablet of gold, and brought by Chitraduta, and which was- 
sent by R^madhipatimah^raja, who was replete with faith and many other good qualities and 
who, being a descendant of Lords of White Elephants, was himself Lord of a White Elephant^ 
which was possessed of all the characteristics (of such animals), and w^hose colour was very 
much whiter than that of a conchshell, ihiejasminum muUifiormn, the white-lily, or the autumnal 
moon. The King (of Sihalaclipa), having exchanged the compliments of friendship and civility 
with the thiras and Chitraduta, arose from his seat, and with his own hands, offered them 
betel-leaf with camphorr He likewise had arrange ments made for the entertainment of the 
theras and Chitraduta. 

On the following day Chitraduta delivered to the malidthiras of Sihaladipa the letter and 
the presents sent by Ramadhipatimaharaja ; and the maMthiras, saying : “Whatsoever is pleasing 
to Ramadhipatimahardji., that will we perform,” gave a promise. 

The eleven thiras^ who oinbarked in the same ship as Chitraduta, perceiving the non- arrival 
of their brethren, who embarked in the same ship as Ramaduta, rejected : “ With the per- 
mission of the King of Sihaladipa, we shall remain in the Island of LarikAdipa, awaiting the 
arrival of these They accordingly asked permission from the King, and remained there 

awaiting the arrival of the thSraSy who embarked in the same ship as Ramaduta. 

Meanwhile, the ship in which Ramaduta embarked, missed the route to Anuritdhapura, and 
meeting with adverse winds, performed a difficult voyage ; and it was not till Sunday, the 
9 th day of the light half of the month Chitra, that she reached Valligama, 

ISTow, at Valligama, resided a Sihala minister, called Garavi, who had rebelled 
against the King. At the time of the arrival of the ship, the younger brother of the King of 
feihaladipa had proceeded by ship to the same village, accompanied by many other ships 
conveying armed men, in order to fight the rebel minister. The latter was stricken with terror, 
and, being unable to defend himself, fled the village and sought ref age in a forest. The village 
having fallen into his hands, the King’s brother took up his residence there. The soldiers, of 
the rebel minister remained in biding at various places between Valligama and Jayavaddhana- 
nagara, and were a source of danger to the people who passed by that way. Owing to this 
circumstance, the King’s brother withheld permission from the theras and Ramadfita, who were 
desirous of going to Jayavacldhanagara. However, on the second day of the dark half of 
the first of the two months of Asalhag 838, Sakkaraj, permission was obtained and the 
theras and Ramadfita left Valligama. After passing five days on the journey, they 
arrived at Jayava(^<Jhananagara on the 8th day. 

T>>v Bhuyanekabahu, King of Sihaladipa, heard about the arrival of the theras and 

Ramadfita,^he^ directed that a welcome be accorded to them. After he had heard read out the 
letter of Mmadhipatimaharaja, inscribed on a tablet of gold, which was brought by Ramaduta, 
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lie was deliglited, and, in the manner indicated above, exchanged with the andKamadufca 

tlie compliments of friendship and civility, and had arrangements made for their entertainment. 

On the following day, Riimaduta delivered to the mahdtlieras of Sihaladipa the letter and 
presents sent by the King, who was the Lord of Hamsavatinagara ; and all the malidtheras gave 
a promise to Ramadhta similar to that given by them to Chitradhta, 

After a month had elapsed from that date, the tlieras^ who embarked in the same ship as 
Chitradata, visited Anuradhapnra, and adored the Ratanach^tiya, Marichivattichetiya, Thupa- 
rainachetiya, Abhajagirichetiya, Silachetiya, JStavanachatiya, and the Mahabodlii tree, which 
was the Southern branch (of the tree at Buddha Gaya), and saw the Lohapdsada. They 
likewise, to the extent of their ability, removed grass, creepers, and shrubbery found growing 
in the court-yards of the various cMtiyas, and cleaned their walls. After fulfilling such 
religions duties as were performed subsequent to making o:fferings, they returned and ai-rived 
at Jayavaddhananagara. 

The Sihala King now thought that the time had arrived for him to exhibit the Holy 
Tooth 'Relic for the adoration of all the tMraSy who had come by the two ships. On Sunday, 
the 1st day of the dark alf of the second month Asalha, and the day on "whicii vassa 
residence was entered upon, he had the whole of the tower containing the receptacle of the 
Holy Tooth Relic decorated, had a canopy of cloth put up, and had an Oiiering made of scents, 
lights, incense, and flowers. The malidthiras of Sihaladipa were set apart on one side, while 
the twenty -two tMras and their disciples, who had come by the two ships, together with 
Chitraduta and Ramaduta, were invited to be present. The Holy Too:h ReHc, contained in 
a golden receptacle, was brought out in order that the twenty-two tliemsj and Chitradfita and 
Ramadfita might see and adore it, and make offerings to it. Then the Sihala King, calling to 
mind the letter of Ramadhipatiraja, had the Holy Tooth Relic depos’tcd in the golden relic- 
receptacle sent by the latter, and had a white umbrella placed over it. The golden vessel 
containing the Relic, the golden vase, and the golden duodecagonal I erel-bos were deposited 
together, and shown to the twenty-two tMras, and Chitradiita and Rfimaduta. 

Reverend Sirs, and Chitraduta and Ramadfita, may it please you to let me know the 
purport of the letter of the Lord of the White Elephant ? ’’ asked the Sihala King, 
who, saying to himself : “ Whatsoever may be the purport of the letter of the Lord of the White 
Elephant, I shall act accordingly,’’ issued commands to the Sihala ministers and directed 
the construction of a bridge of boats on the Kalyani River, where the Blessed One had enjoyed 
a bath. A tower and a canopy of cloth were erected on the bridge, and various kinds of 
hanging awnings were likewise put up. Vidagamamahathdra was requested to elect from 
among the fraternity of priests, who were the spiritual successors of the residents of the 
Mabavihara monastery, a Chapter, who w'ere free from censure and reproach ; and he accord- 
ingly elected a Chapter of twenty-four priests such as Dhammakittimah^thdra, Vanara- 
tanamah^th^ra, Raffchapariv^iiavasi-mahgalatli^ra, and Sihalar^ayuvaraj^ehariyatlidra. 
Having thus had a bridge of boats constructed, and a Chapter of priests elected, the King 
invited the twenty-four ordaining priests, headed by Dhammakittimahathera, on Wednesday, 
the nth day of the dark half of the month of second Asalha, and had them conducted to 
the bridge of boats, and had the forty-four priests of Ramannadesa ordained by them. In con- 
formity with the custom followed by the Sihala malidtheras of old, whenever priests from 
foreign countries were ordained, the forty-four priests of Ramannadesa were first established 
in the condition of laymen, and then admitted to the Order as sumaneras through the act of 
VanaratanamahSith^ra, who presented them with yellow robes, and accepted their profession 
of faith in the ^ Three Refuges.’ 

On the night of Wednesday, five th§ras, namely, M6ggalanath§ra, Knmarakassa- 
pathdra, Mahasivalith^ra, Saripnttathdra, and S'anasagarath^ra were ordained in the 
presence of the Chapter of the twenty-foiir priests, phammakittimah^thdra and Pafi- 
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cliaparivdiiav§<si-niafLgalath§ra being respeotively the npajjlidya and achariya. On the 
night of Thursday, the 12th, ten th§ras, namely, Sumanath^ra, Kassapath^ra, Handa- 
th^ra, Rahulath§ra, Bnddhavamsathara, Sumahgalathdra, Khnjjanandathdra, S6nnttara- 
thdra, G-unasagarath^ra, and Dhammarakkhitathara were ordained, Vanaratanamaha- 
th§ra and PafLchaparivdiiavasi-mahgalathara being respectively the upajjhaya and 
^ehariya. In the course of the day on Friday, the 13th, seven thdras, namely, Chhlasu- 
mahgalathdra, Javanapahhathdra, Ch-aiakassapath§ra, Chtllasivalithara, Manisarathdra, 
Dhammarajikathara, and Chandanasarathera were ordained, Vanaratanamahathara 
and Pahchaparivdnavasi-maagalathara being respectively the upajjhaya and achariya. 
On Saturday, the 14th, the twenty -two young priests, who were the disciples of the 
theras were ordained, Pahchaparivenavasi-mahgalath§ra and Sihajarajayuvaraja- 
chariyathara being respectively the upajjhaya and achariya. 

When the twenty-two theras of Ramahhad^sa had been ordained, the Sihala King invited 
them to a meal, at the end of which, he presented each of them with the following articles : — 
three yellow robes; a curtain and a canopy manufactured in the country of Gdcharati ; a 
leathern mat painted in variegated colours ; a fan shaped like a palmyra-fan, but made of 
ivory, carved by a skilful turner ; and a betel-box. Then the Sihala King said : “ Reverend 
Sirs, you will return to Jambudipa and maintain the Religion in splendour in Hamsavati- 
pura. If, Reverend Sirs, I present you with any other gifts, no reputation would accrue to 
me, because such gifts are subject to speedy decay and dissolution. Therefore, I shall now 
confer titles on yon. If, Reverend Sirs, this is done, such titles would last throughout your life- 
time.” So saying, he conferred on the eleven thSras who embarked in the same ship as Rama- 
duta, namely, M6ggaianatb6ra, Kumftrakassapath^ra, S’ap.asftgaratb^ra, Buddhavam- 
sath^ra, ISTandath^ra, Rahulath^ra, Sumahgalathdra, Dhammarakkliitath^ra, Chtxlasu- 
tnahgalath^ra, KassapathSra, and Maiiisaratbdra, the following titles respectively : Sirisafi- 
ghab6dhisami, Kittisirim^ghas^mi, Parakkamabahusami, Buddhaghosasami, Sihaladipavisud- 
dhasami, Gunaratanadharasami, JinalahkArasami, Ratanamalisami, SaddhammatSjasami, Dliam- 
maramasami, and BhuvanSkabahusami. On the eleven thhas, who embarked in the same 
ship as Chitraduta, namely, MahA-sivalithdra, S^riputtathdra, Sumanath^ra, Ch-eijakassa- 
path§ra, Chfilanandathdra, S6i^uttaratli§ra, GupasA-garathdra, Javanapafi.Mth§ra, Chtila- 
sivaUth^ra, Dbammarftjikatb^ra, and Chandanasarathera, the following titles were res- 
pectively conferred : Tilokagurusami, Sirivanaratanasami, Mahgalath^rasami, Kalyanitissasami, 
Chandanagirisami, Siridantadhatnsami, Yanavasitissasami, Ratanalahkarasami, MahadSvasami, 
IJdumbaragirisami, and Chulabhayatissasami. 

The eleven’ who embarked in the same ship as RAmaduta, together with the latter, 
left Jayavaddhananagara and returned to Yaliigama. The eleven thiras, who embarked in the 
same ship as Chitraduta, however, returned to Jayavaddhananagara, after adoring the Padava- 
lanjachetiya, called the Siripada, which is situated on the top of the Samantakuta Hill. 

The eleven theras, who had returned to YaUigama, embarked on Wednesday, the 
second day of the light half of the month Bhadda, and returning home, arrived at the 
mouth of the T6ga River on Thursday, the second day of the dark half of the same 
month. 

When RamAdhlpatiraja, received the tidings that the theras, who embarked in the same 
ship as Ramaduta, had arrived at the mouth of the Y,6ga River, he bethought himself: 
** Considering that these theras visited Sihaladipa at my solicitation, and that they are the 
inaugurators of the wpasampadd ordination, it would not be proper to send any of my officials 
to welcome them. It would, indeed, be appropriate that I should myself welcome them on my 
return from Tigumpanagara,3<J where, on the inahdpavdrand day, which falls on the full-moon 
day of Assayuja, I shall present the cUtiifa containing the Hair Relics of the Fully Enlightened 
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One , obtained during His life-time, with a large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 tolas. 
Agreeably with this thought, he wrote a letter saying : As I am visiting Tigumpanagara, may it 
please the Venerable Ones to remain in that town ?’* And, after making arrangements for their 
^entertainment, he had them disembarked from their sea-going vessel and conveyed to Tigum- 
panagara in river-boats. 

Meanwhile, the eleven thiras, who embarked in the same ship as Ohitraduta, missed the 
^appointed time favourable for returning to Ramahhad^sa, because the Sihala King had said to 
them : “ Reverend Sirs, it is my desire to send an emissary to RamMhipatimaharaja, the Lord 
of the White Elephant, with presents, including a religious gift in the shape of an image of the 
Holy Tooth Relic, embellished with a topaz and a diamond, valued at a hundred jphalas, which 
were constantly worn by my father, Parakkamabahumaharaja, When the vessel, now being 
"fitted out for my emissary, is ready, an opportunity will be a]^orded to her of sailing in the 
company of your ship. May it please your Reverences to postpone your departure till then ? ” 
The eleven theras and Ohitraduta, therefore, waited for the emissary of the Sihala King 
u,nd anchored their ship at the port of Kalambu, Meanwhile, a violent wind, called parddlia^ arose 
and sank in the sea the large sea-going vessel, in which passengers had already embarked. 
When the Sihala King received the intelligence that Ohitraduta’s ship had foundered in the 
sea, he said thus to the theras and Ohitraduta : “ If you have no ship, you might embark in 
the same ship as my emissary, and return home.^* Accordingly, the theras and Ohitraduta, 
together with his attendants, embarked in the same ship as the emissary of the Sihala King 
and left the port of Kalambu, 

Sailing out to mid-ocean, the ship continued her course through the Straits of Silla, which 
lies between Sihaladipa and Jambudtpa. After three nights had elapsed since the ship left 
the port of Kalambu, she was wrecked by a violent storm, and, immersed in sea-water, she 
remained fast between the jutting peaks of rocks. All the passengers, realizing their inability 
to extricate the ship from amidst the rocks, collected all the timber and bamboos that happened 
to be in her, and, constructing a raft of them, and embarking on it, crossed to the coast of 
Jambudipa, which was close by. 

Having lost the presents, the emissary of the Sihala King returned to Sihaladtpa. 
The theras and Ohitraduta, however, travelled on foot to Nagapattana,^! and there visited the 
site of the Padarikarama monastery, and worshipped the image of Buddha in a cave, con- 
structed -by command of the Maharaja of Chinadasa on the spot, on the sea-shore, where 
the Holy Tooth Relic was deposited in the course of its transit to Lahkadipa in the charge of 
Dandakumara and Hemamala, who were husband and wife. Thence they travelled on to the 
port 6f Kavutapattana. At this port resided Maiimparakaya and Pacchajiya, two in- 
tendants of the port, who annually sent two ships for trading purposes (to Eamafi- 
fiadasa.) In doing so, they sent presents for RamMhipatimaharaja, and thus, because of their 
having exchanged with him the compliments of friendship and civility, they conceived feelings 
ef great respect and honour for him. Owing to this circumstance, they provided the theras 
with food, clothing, and residence, and treated them with much reverence. Ohitraduta was 
likewise provided with clothing, food, and lodgings. The intendants of the port then said : 
^ Reverend Sirs, when our ships start from this port, may it please you to embark in them in order 
to be once more near the Lord of the White Elephant ?’’ Accordingly, the four theras, namely, 
Tilokagnruth^ra, Ratanalahkarath^ra, Mahadevathira, and Chiilabhayatissathera, and their 
four disciples resided with them. The remaining seven theras, however, saying : “We shall 
embark, together with the seven priests, in a ship at KdmAlapattana^” went and resided at 
that port. 

On Wednesday, the fourth day of the light half of the month Yisakha., 839, 
^akkaraj, the three theras, namely, Til6kaguruth6ra, RatanMankarathera, and Mahadevathera, 
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embarked in tbe ship belonging to MMimparakaya, while ChdlabhayatissathSra embarked in the* 
ship belonging to Pacchaiiya, and they left Namtapattana. Of these iheras^ the three, who- 
embarked in the same ship, reached the mouth of the river, which takes its source in the^ 
Nagarasi ^2 Mountain, on Friday, the 12th day of the dark, half of the month Vis^kha, and 
arrived at Kusimanagara3‘'^ on Tuesday, the 1st day of the light half of the month 
Jdttha. Chulabhayatissath^ra, however, arrived at Hamsavatinagara on Tuesday, the 13th. 
day of the light half of the month Asalha. 

Of the seven theras, who, together with the seven priests, went and resided at Komala- 
pattana, Mangalathera, accompanied by his own attendant priest, as well as by those of 
Yanaratanath^ra, and Siridantadhatnthera^ embarked in a ship, commanded by Binda, and left 
Kdm^lapattana on Wednesday, the new-moon day of the month Bhadda, 841, Sakkar^j.. 
They reached the mouth of the river, which takes its source in the Nagarasi Mountain, 
on Friday, the 1st day of the light half of the month Kattika, and, touching at 
Kusimanagara on Monday, the 11th, eventually arrived at Hamsavatinagara on Friday,^ 
the 14th day of the dark half of the month Hattika. 

The remaining six theras and the four young priests had been deady as> they were 
unable to obviate the consequences of demerit and the course of the law of mortality, to 
which all living beings are subject. Alas I “ Whatever is material is subject to change and 
dissolution 

Obverse face of the third Stone. 

On Thursday, the 8th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, 838, Sakkar^i 
E&madhipatimahS.raja, with the object of presenting a great bell to the Kdsadhatuch§tiya,^^ 
embarked on a barge surmounted by a golden spire, and, escorted by a number of boats^ 
headed by golden boats, such as the' indavimdna^ proceeded to Tigumpanagara. On 
Tuesday, the 13th day of the light half of the month Assayuja, the day of his arrival at 
Tigumpanagara, he invited the eleven tMras, who embarked in the same ship as Btlmaduta, 
and served them with various kinds of delicious food. He likewise presented each of them 
with two couples of cloths for their ticMvara robes, and, having exchanged with them the* 
customary compliments of friendship and civility, commanded that their residence be shown 
to them. 

Bumadhipatimaharaja had grand festivals held for three days ; and on Thursday,^* the day of 
maMpavdrand, the great bell was conveyed to the quadrangle of the Kesadhatuohetiya, in order 
that it might be presented to it. On Friday, the 1st day (after the day oi mahajpavarand), offerings- 
were made to the priests residing in Tigumpanagara, and the King commanded that largess be 
given to paupers, way-farers, and beggars. On Sunday, the 3rd day (of the dark half of the 
same month), eleven boats were adorned in a reverent manner, and ministers were sent to escort 
the thiras. Having thus made preparations for escorting the theras, Bamadhipatiraja left 
Tigumpanagara on the morning of Monday, the fourth day, and, reaching, in due course,, 
Haihsayatinagara on Friday, the eighth day, entered the bejewelled palace, which was his home. 
The tMras, however, halted a day at a ferry near the Mah^buddhartlpa and on Sunday, the 
tenth day, ministers were sent with many boats appropriately adorned, with various kinds of 
flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding of gongs and many other kinds of musical 
instruments, to wait upon the theras, who, on their arrival, were ushered into the palace. 

When the tlieras had entered the Boyal Palace,, called the Batanamandira, they presented 
Bumadhipatimaharaja with the following articles : — a casket containing the sandal- wood powder, 
with which the Holy Tooth Relic was besmeared ; an image of the Holy Tooth Belie ; some 
branches, leaves, and seeds of the Bcidhi tree ; a treatise giving an account of the purification 
of the Religion ejected by Sirisahghabbdhi-Parakkamabahumah^raja, Yijayabahumaharaja, and 
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Parakkamabahumaliaraja ; a treatise setting forth tlie covenants entered into, at the solicitation of 
the said kings, bj the priesthood for the observance of the Order ; a letter sent by the Sihala 
theras and a book recording the covenants entered into by them ; a book of gdthds written by 
Yanaratanamahathera ; and a letter from the Sihala King, Bhuvan^kabahn. Kamadipatimaha- 
raja accorded a gracious greeting to the eleven theras, and commanded his ministers to escort 
each of them to his monastery with many flags and streamers flying, and with the sounding 
of gongs and many other kinds of musical instruments. 

Then the following thoughts arose in the mind of Ramadhipatimaharaja : “ These eleven 
tMras visited Sihaladipa, and have now returned bringing from thence the pure form of the 
v>pasam^add ordination. In this city of Haihsavati, there does not exist any pure baddhasimd, 
nor any mahdnadi possessing the characteristics of a nadi, nor any maMjdtassara possessing the 
characteristics of a jdtassara, nor any gdmaMetta whose purification can easily be effected. 
Where can these tJm^as perform such ecclesiastical ceremonies as uposatha or %pfasampadd 
ordination ? 

‘‘Surely, it is proper that I should cause a search made for a small gdmalchetta, that can 
easily be guarded, and there have a haddhasimd properly consecrated by these theras. If this 
is done, they will be in a position to perform, in that simd, such ecclesiastical ceremonies as 
updsatha or upasampadd ordination.” Ramadhipatirija accordingly sent his attendants to 
search for a gdmahhetta answering the description. During the course of* their search, the 
King’s attendants found on the skirts of a forest to the west of a mah^chetiya, called 
Mudhava, a g^makh^tta belonging to the Minister Narashra, which was small and could 
easily be guarded ; and they reported accordingly to the King. Rainadhipatiraja personally 
inspected the site, and considered that it was a gdmahhitta, which could easily be guarded, and 
was an appropriate spot for the consecration of a simS.. The ground of a selected place on 
that land was cleared of jungle, the site of the proposed simd was marked out, and a house was 
built in the middle of that site. The inside and outside of that house, as well as the site of the 
proposed simd, and a selected place outside that site, were smeared with cow-dung. Then a 
fencing was erected enclosing the whole place on its four sides, and four openings with doors were 
constructed. In order to obviate the junction of that gdmahhetta with others around it, the 
means of connection, such as the branches of trees, &c,, both on the ground below, and in the 
air above, were cut down, and a small trench, about a span in depth and the same in width, was 
dug. Kot far from the site of the proposed and on its west side, a monastery, a 

refectory, a lavatory, and a privy were constructed for the use of the eleven theras, who were 
to perform the ecclesiastical ceremony ; and they were invited to take up their residence in 
that monastery. 

Ramadhipatiraja again reflected : “ The eleven theras, and the eleven young priests, who 
are their disciples, have returned from Sihaladipa after receiving there the exceedingly pure 
form of the upasampadd ordination. It would, however, be as well that I should enquire as to 
whether these theras and their disciples are free from censure and reproach. Should any of 
them be not free from censure and reproach, their exclusion, in spite of their having received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadd ordination from the Chapter of priests appointed 
to consecrate the simd, would be pleasing to us ; because a simd constitutes the basis of the 
Religion, and also because the inclusion of priests, who are not free from censure and reproach, 
though they may have received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination in the Chapter conse- 
crating a simd, would, in after times, afford matter for objection to the enemies of the Religion.” 

Accordingly, the King sent learned men to institute enquiries. On enquiry it was found 
that, previous to their receiving the Sihala form of the upasampadd ordination, onelMra and 
four yonng priests were not free from a measure of censure and reproach, which was not of a 
grave character, but only of a trivial nature ; and the matter was reported to the King. Rama- 
dhipatiraja was, however, determined to maintain the Religion in extreme purity, and excluded 
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(from the Chapter) the tMra, together with his disciple, as well as the four young priests, who, 
before receiving the pure form of the upasampadd ordination, were not free from a measure of 
censure and reproach, which was not of a grave character, but only of a trivial nature. The 
King then resolved that the remaining ten thSras and the six young priests, who had received 
the exceedingly pure form of the upasampadd ordination, and were free from the smallest 
measure of censure and reproach, were qualified to constitute a Chapter for the consecration 
of the simd. 


When the time approached for the consecration of the simd, out of these (ten) thiras 
Gunaratanadharath^ra, on the plea of illness, returned to his own monastery, accompanied by 
his pupil, and remained there. Therefore, the nine theras, namely, SirisanghabddhisArai, 
Kittisirimdghasami, Parakkamabahusami, Buddbaghdsasami, Jinaiankara^ami, Ratana- 
malis^mi, Saddhammatdjasami, SudhammarAmasami, and Bhtivan6kabahiisami, and their 
disciples, the five young priests, namely, Sangharakkhita, Bhammaviiasa, Uttara^ Uttama, 
and Dhammasara, — in all, fourteen priests — ^took up their residence in the monastery built 
on the west side of the site of the proposed simd. 

Then the King, who was desirous of having a simd consecrated, came to the following 
conclusion : “ If, at a place, where priests desire to consecrate a simd, there does not exist an 
ancient simd, the simd consecrated, at that place, is valid ; but, if otherwise, the new simd is 
null and void, because of the doubtful defect of the junction and overlapping of simds. 
Therefore, it is only by the desecration of the ancient simd at that place, that the validity of the 
new simd to be consecrated, can be secured. For this reason, previous to the consecration of a 
simd, the ceremony of desecrating the simd (which may possibly exist on the site), should be 
performed.” The King accordingly had preparations made for performing the ceremony of 
desecrating the (existing) simd in accordance with the procedure expressly laid down in the 
atihaleathd. 


Priests, an avippavdsasimd may thus be desecrated by means of the tioUvara:' There 
are certain conditions to he observed by a priest desecrating a simd. The following are the 
conditions. Standing on a hhandasimd, a maMsimd,^ called avippavdsasimd, should not be 
desecrated , and similarly, standing on a makasima, called avippavdsasimd^ a hhandasimd should 
not be desecrated, It is only when standing on a khandastmd that another hhandasimd may be 
desecrated; and the same rule applies mutatis mutandis to the other class of simd, A simd is 
desecrated for two reasons, namely, (i) in order to make a mahdsimd of one, which is originally 
^ hhuddahasimd,^ with a view that its area may be extended ; (ii) in order to make a hhuddaha-^ 
simd of one, which is originally a mahdsimd, with a view that sites for monasteries may be 
granted to others, If, at the place of desecration, tl^e existence of both khandasimd and mahd^ 
simd, called avippavdsasimd, is known, a simd may be desecrated or consecrated, If, however, 
the existence of a hhandasimd is known, but not that of a mahdsimd, called avippavdsasimd, a simd 
may be desecrated or consecrated. If, on the other hand, the existence of a mahdsimd, called 
avippavasasima, is known, but not that of a hhaitdasimd, it is only by standing on such places as 
the premises of a chihya, a lUU tree, or an up6satha hall, which are undoubtedly outside (the 
limits of an avippavdsasimd), that a simd may be desecrated ; but by no means can it be consecra. 
ted. If however, a s^md is consecrated, there will be a junction of simds, and a vihdrasimd 

mil be transformed into an Therefore, the ceremony of desecration should not 

be performed. 


T, of both Muds of simds is unknown, neither desecration nor consecration 

sho^d be ofiected A smd la invalidated by means of the Ummavdohd, or tbrd'ngb the 
declension of the Rebgion, or because those, who do not know a simd, are incompetent to recite 

rCrTthe d» r; Because it is said that it is 

J effiooS f are well-known, that desecration or consecration 

n^y be effected, pmests desm^ to desecrate a simd, and who are aware of either the existence 
Of w ancient smd or its extent, may, by stationing there duly qualified priests, desecrate an 
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ancient simd or consecrate a new one. The interpretation appears to be that, if the extent of 
an ancient sima. is unknown, that simd cannot be desecrated, nor can a new one be consecrated. 

But the VimativinorJant saj^s : “ There are some theras, who, in the case of such vihdm- 
simds, "would convene a Chapter of five or six priests, would station them in a continuous row 
of places, which are each about the size of a bedstead, and whose distances are determined by 
the fall, all round, of stones thrown, first from the extremity of the vihdrasimd^ and then 
towards the inside and outside of its limits, and would successively desecrate an avijp^avdsashnuy 
and a samdnasamvdsahasimd. If either a kJiandasimd or a mahdsimd exists on that viMra; the 
priests standing, as they do, in the midst of the simds, would, from a manoliat tlcdna, certainly 
desecrate that simd, and the gdmasimd would remain. In this matter, it is not essential to 
know the simd or its extent. But it is necessary for the reciters of the Jcammavdchd to say : ‘We 
shall desecrate the inside of a simd,^ (and to act accordingly). 

“ It is stated in the oHliahatTid that those, who are aware of the existence of a l*,handasimd^' 
but not that of an avippavdsashna, are qualified to e:ffect both desecration and consecration, and 
that thus, although the extent of a mahdsimd is unknown, desecration may be effected. On 
the authority of this statement, they say that at any selected spot on the remaining gdmasimd, 
it is appropriate to consecrate the two kinds of simds and to perform the upasampadd ordination 
and such other ceremonies. This dictum appears to be correct ; but it should be accepted 
after due enquiry.” The interpretation of these tkeras, therefore, appears to be correct. With 
regard, however, to the desecration of a simd with an ordinary, but not a great, amount of 
exertion, by those, to whom the performance of the ceremony is difidcnlt, because of their not 
knowing the existence of an ancient simd or its extent, it is said in the atihahatlid : “ If both 
classes of simd are not known, the simd should not be desecrated or consecrated.” This dictum 
does not, however, mean to indicate that, although the existence of the simd to be desecrated 
may not be known, if great exertion is put forth that simd will not be desecrated. 

If, at a place where a new simd is desired to be consecrated, the existence of an ancient 
simd, or its extent, is unknown ; if, at selected spots within and without the places suitable for 
the fixing of the boundary-marks of the new simd to be consecrated, allotments of space, each 
measuring about four or five cubits in length are marked out in rows or groups ; and, if duly 
qualified priests station themselves in the said continuous rows of the allotments of space, and 
effect the desecration of a simd : how can there be no desecration of the existing ancient si?nd at 
that place, and how can only the gdmasimd be not left ? The King, therefore, had the 
ceremony of desecrating a sim& performed in the following manner : — 

On the inside of the places, suitable for fixing the boundary -max'ks of the new simd to be 
consecrated, allotments of space of five cubits each in length and the same in breadth were 
marked out, and allotments of similar dimensions were marked out also on the outside ; and, 
by means of a line drawn with lime or chalk, rectangular spaces in rows were marked out. 
Then the nine tliiras and the five young priests were invited, and the ceremony of desecrating 
a simd was performed in the manner described below. The said fourteen priests stationed 
themselves in the first rectangular space of the first row of the allotments of space, and read 
seven times the hammavdcM for desecrating a simd at seven different spots ; then stationing 
themselves successively at each of the remaining rectangular spaces in the first row, they 
continued reciting the hammavdohd till the last rectangular space was reached. Again, begin- 
ning with the last rectangular space in the second row, they stationed themselves successively 
in a revei'se order till the first rectangular space in the second row was reached, - and read the 
Icammavdchd. Thus, in the manner described above, the hammavdclid was read at every 
rectangular space in each of the two rows, in a forward order in the first, and in a reverse 
order in the second. When the number of rectangular spaces had been exhausted, the 
ceremony of desecrating a simd was concluded. It should be borne in mind that this 
ceremony was concluded on Saturday, the S7th day of the light half of the month 
Migasira. 
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On the 8th day, Bamadhipatiraja, in order to have the ceremony of consecrating a 
Sima performed, visited the place in the morning, and had the preliminary arrangements 
carried out in the following manner : — 

On the outside of the site selected for consecrating the simd, and facing the four quarters, 
four boundary-marks were fixed ; and in order to bring into prominence the advantage derived 
from fixing the boundary -marks in a form other than that of a four-sided figure, each of the 
additional four boundary-marks was placed at the end of a line drawn from the middle of the 
line joining each of the two corners facing the four quarters. Within the space thus enclosed 
by the eight boundary-stones, a rope was stretched, and along it a line was drawn on the 
ground. As the simd was to be consecrated within the line, and, as it was desirable to make 
manifest the limit of its site, a small trench, a span in depth and the same in width, was 
dug outside 'that line. In order to obviate junction with other gdmahhettas, both inside and 
outside the limit of the boundary-stones, such means of connection as the branches of trees weie 
cut down. The small trench was smeared with mud, and some water was placed in it. The 
eight boundary-stones were beautified with gilding and vermilion, and were wrapped up in 
red and white cloth. By way of showing honour to the Blessed One, near the boundary- 
stones, umbrellas, banners, lamps, incense, and flowers were offered ; water-pots, whose mouths 
were covered and adorned with kumida flowers, were placed; and other offerings such as of 
cloth were made. 

The preliminary arrangements connected with the consecration of the simd having thus 
been carried out, the nine the r as and the five young priests were invited, and the eight 
boundary- marks in the eight quarters, commencing with the one in the East quarter, were suc- 
cessively proclaimed. The proclamation was continued till the first boundary- mark, which 
had previously been proclaimed, was reached. In this manner the boundary-marks were pro- 
claimed thi'ee times. 

On the following morning, flags and streamers were planted at various places around the 
gdmctkhetta belonging to the Minister Narasfira; drums, conch-shells, and other musical instru- 
ments were sounded ; and the guards, mounted men, and swift messengers, who had been 
stationed for the purpose of stopping the progress of travelling priests, and of causing other 
priests residing on that gdmakhetta to be speedily excluded from it, were sent out to patrol all 
round it. It was only when the absence of other priests on that gdmakhetta had been reported, 
that the kammavdcJid relating to the consecration of a simd was read seven times with proper 
intonation, and that the ceremony of consecration was concluded. At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, gongs and other musical instruments were sounded three times, and the populace 
were commanded to raise a shout of acclamation. In commemoration of the consecration 
of this sim^ by the priests, who had received their upasampada ordination in ^the 
udaknkkhepasima situated on the Kalyani Biver, it received the appellation of the 
Balyaiil-sima. 

Previous to the consecration of tbe Kalyani-simfi, and also since the return of the tJieras from 
Sihaladipa after receiving their itpasampadd ordination there, the leading priests, who were 
imbued with faith, learned, and able, had approached Ramadhipatiruja and said to him thus : 
“ Maharaja, it is, indeed, an anomaly that we, who have received both the pahbajjd and 
ypasaxYiijadd forms of ordination of the Religion of Buddha, and practised all the precepts that 
have been enaqted, should find our li.jpasam'padd ordination to be impure. We desire, Mah^-r^ja 
to receive the upasampadS, ordination at the hands of these th^ras, and thus shall our 
ordination become pure.” To this Ramiidhipatiraja thus replied: Reverend Sirs, if any 
leading priests who are replete with faith, should, after investigating the ruling of theVm^va 
that is in conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that their vmasampadd 
ordination is impure, and should desire to receive the pure form of the upasampaM ordination 
at the hands of the who have returned home after receiving such ordination at the hands 
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of tlie fraternity, wlio are tlie spiritual successors of tke estremelj ortliodox Mahavihara sect, 

I am not in a position to say to them : ‘ Do receive it,’ or to prevent tliem by saying ; ‘Do not 
receive it.’ On the other hand, if the leading priests should, after investigating the ruling of 
the Vinayai that is in conformity with the intention of the Blessed One, find that their it'pasampadd 
ordination is pure, and should not desire to receive at the hands of these thiras the form of the 
u'pasatnpadd ordination, that has been handed down by the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, I 
w’’Ould not venture to urge them by saying: ‘Do receive it.’ The ruling of the Vinaya 
should, indeed, be the guiding principle. Do you investigate the JDhamma well.” 

Then Ramadhipatiraja thought thus : 

“The office of u'pajjhdya is the basis of both the j)alha]jd 20 D.dL upasampadd iovm^ oi 
ordination ; and it is decreed by the Blessed One that such an office should be conferred only on 
qualified priests, who, by reason of their having been ten years in orders, have acquired the 
status of a tMra, But these theras received their upasampadd ordination this year only j and 
not one of them is, therefore, qualified for the office of tipajjhdya. Whence can we get such an 
upajjhdya? He, indeed, is qualified for the office of who has returned home, after 

receiving the pure form of the itpasompadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spirituaf successors of the Mahavihara sect. After appointing such a one as upajjhdya all the 
leading priests, who are desirous of receiving the form of the upasampadd ordination, that has 
been handed down by the spiritual successors of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, will he 
afforded an opportunity of receiving such ordination at the hands of these theras^ who have 
returned from that island.” Accordingly, the King commanded that a search be made for such 
a priest. Then Parakkamahahusamithera said : “ Maharaja, there is a thera called SuvaiiJia* 
s6blia33.a. He received his upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect. He is, indeed, qualified for the office of upaj- 
jhaya. Maharaja, he is a solitary dweller in the forest, and observer oi dhutakgas, has few 
desires^ is easily satisfied, and austere in his mode of living, eschews all evil through an innate 
feeling of shame, is repentant of his sins, an observer of the precepts, and is learned and 
competent.” The King sent messengers to invite Suvaniiasfibhanathera, and asked him, 
“Reverend Sir, when you visited Sihaladipa, in which simd were you ordained, and what was 
the strength of the Chapter that ordained you ? Who was your upajjhdya, and who your 
hammavdchdchariya ? How many years have elapsed since you received your upasampadd 
ordination in Sihaladipa ? 

SuvawasobhaiiatliSra replied thus to the King : “ Maharaja, in the udakukkhdpasima 
situated on a mahaj^tassaia, called Kalambu, and at the hands of a Chapter composed of 
innumerable priests, with Vanaratanamahath^ra, ex-Mahasangharaja, as my upajjhaya, 
and with Vijayabahu-sangharaja, who was formerly known as Rahulabhaddathera, as 
my kammavachachariya, I received my upasampada ordination. Since then twenty- 
six years have passed away.” The King was extremely delighted, and invited the ihera 
to assume the office of upajjhdya in respect of the priests desiring to receive the upasampadd 
ordination. The thera then said : “ Maharaja, the theras of old, in whom human passion was 
extinct, disregarded their own interest in effecting the purification of the Religion in foreign 
countries. Maharaja, I will follow in the footsteps of these holy men, and even like them, will 
purify the Religion.” So saying, he gave a promise to the King. 

Reverse face of the third Stone. 

Immecliately after tlae consecration of the simd, the priests, who had faith, and were learned 
and able, and who, being aware of the impurity of their previous upasampada, ordination, 
were desirous of receiving the form of ordination, that had been handed down through a 
succession of the ordained priests of Sihaladipa, approached the King and renewed their former 
request. Having approached the King, they said: “Maharaja, now that a simd has been 
coMecrated in a valid manner, and that a mahdthSra, who is qualiSedfor the office of upajjhdya, 
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lias been appointed, we are prepared to receive the Sihala form of the upasampada 
ordination.’’ 

On the morning of Monday, the 9th day of the light half of the month Migasira, the 
King visited the Kaly^nisim^ accompanied by the leading priests. The nine theras, 
together with tlie five young priests, and Snvannasobhanathera, who was qualified for the office 
of upajjhdya, were invited and seated in the Kalyanisima. Setting aside the leading priests, 
who were desirous of receiving the Sihala form of the upasampadd ordination, the King 
approached the tlieras, who had visited Sihaladipa, and having approached them, said to them 
thus : Reverend Sirs, these leading priests are desirous of receiving, at your hands, the Sihala 
form of the upasampadd ordination. Vouchsafe, Reverend Sirs, to confer such ordination 
on them.” 

To this the tlieras replied : Maharaja, we were sent hy you to Sihaladipa, where we 
received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination at the hands of the fraternity, who are the 
spiritual successors of the Mahavihara sect, Mahteija, previous to our receiving such ordination 
at their hands the mahdtheras of Sihaladipa addressed ns thns : ‘ Reverend brethren, this is 
the custom of the Sihala mahdtliSras of* old. Previous to the conferment of the upasampadd 
ordination on priests, who have come from foreign countries, they are directed to make a con- 
fession that they have become laymen, to doff their priestly robe, to suffer themselves to be 
established in the condition of laymen by accepting the gift of a white garb, and again, to 
become sdmaneras by receiving the pabbajjd ordination, by accepting a gift of the priestly 
robe, and by professing openly their faith in the < Three Refuges/ (It is only when all these 
stages have been passed through, that they are permitted) to receive the upasampadd ordina- 
tion in their capacity as sdmaniras. It might be asked : What is the reason of such procedure ? 
Reverend brethren, the priests, who came to this country with the conviction that their previous 
upasampadd ordination, was impure, but that the Sihala form of it was pure, being imbued with 
faith, received fresh upasampadd ordination. Reverend brethren, these priests would subse- 
quently attach themselves to others who might have been their own disciples, and, being dis- 
satisfied with their condition, would, disregarding the time that had elapsed since their new 
ordination, reckon their status from the date of their old one. This is not approved by us : 
hence the custom described above. Therefore, if you, who are replete with faith, desire to 
receive the pure form of upasampadd ordination, do you act in accordance with the custom of the 
onaMtMras of Sihaladipa. If you comply, we shall be able to confer the upasampadd ordination 
on you ; but if you do not, by reason of not being in accordance with custom, we shall be 
un^le to confer such ordination on you.’ It was only when we had conformed ourselves to 
the custom of the mahdth&ras of Sihaladipa, that they conferred the upasampadd ordination 
on us.” 


Then the large number of leading priests said i “Reverend Sirs, since yon yourselves 
received the pure form of the upasampadd ordination only after conforming to the custom of the 
maUtUras of Sihaladipa, even in this wise, do we, who are replete with faith, desire to receive 
it. Therefore, we are prepared to receive the pure form of the upasampadd ordination after ^ 
conforming ourselves to the custom of the maMtMras of Sihaladipa.” The tMras, who had 
returned from Sihaladipa, being thus in concord with all the leading priests, the latter, headed 
by DhammakittitMra, were eventually treated in accordance with the cnstom of the 
mahathdras of Sihaladipa, and the upasampada ordination was conferred on them with 

Tipajjhaya^ and with the nine th^ras, who had returned from 
Sihaladipa, as achariyas, the kammavacha being read by two of these theras in turn. 


On Monday, the 9th day of the Ught half of the month Migasira, which was the first 
day of the conferment of the upasampadd ordination, Rumadhipatiraja was present in person, 
and directed the preparation of a bounteous supply of food and various kinds of drinks suitable 
for consumption before or after noon, for the use of the tUras^ who conducted the ordination 
ceremony, of the leading priests, who had been ordained, and of other leading priests, who were 
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candidates for the ordination. For the purpose of eliciting the acclamation of saMu at the 
conclusion of each conferment of the upasampadd ordination, drums, conch-shells, and other 
musical instruments were sounded. Scribes skilled in worldly lore, and innumerable nobles 
and learned men were appointed to note the number of priests that had received the upasam* 
padd ordination. And, in order that the ceremony might be performed at night, many lamps 
were provided. It was near sanset when the King returned to his palace. 

{To he continued,) 


FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. FE. D’PENHA. 

No. 15. — The Parrofs Tale and the Mahias TaleJ- 

Once upon a time there was a king who had an only son^ the pride of his parents. The 
prince grew up strong and beautiful, and no pains were spared to give him a fitting education. 
When he was old enough the king got him married to the daughter of a neighbouring king, and 
they lived happily for some time in their father’s house. 

After a few months the prince wanted to go and live with his wife in another country. 
So he got a ship fitted for the voyage, and at once set sail with her. Now, when they had got 
half the way the prince remembered that he had a popat (parrot) at home, which he would have 
liked to take with him, and he said to his wife : — Oh dear ! I left my parrot behind me at 
home.” 

This put the princess in mind of her rnaind, which she, too, had forgotten at the time of leav- 
ing their palace, and so she, too, said : — “ Yes, dear, I, too, have left my maind behind me, 
which I should have liked to have taken with me.” 

They, therefore, turned their ship round homewards, and when they had returned to their 
house, the prince took his parrot and the princess her maina, and again set sail. After a 
favourable voyage they reached their destination, where they hired a large house, and put up there. 

When a few days had passed the princess one day said to her husband : — “ My dear, we are 
now married and live happily, I should like to see my maina married to your parrot, and 
I am sure they will like it.” 

Yery well,” said the prince ; “ we have only to put them into one cage, and they will be a 
married couple. What more is necessary to be done ? ” The princess then told him to go and 
fetch a cage, which he did, and they both took the parrot and the maind, and put them into it. 
Now it must be known that parrots and mainds seldom agree ; so they pecked at each other, and 
pecked so long and so fiercely, that they plucked each other’s feathers to such an extent that both 
began to bleed, and looked like lumps of live flesh. 

The following morning the prince took them some food, but he was astonished when he 
saw the state they were in, and wondered what was the matter with them, whereupon the mainS, 
said : — 

“ Listen, O king, to my story. There once lived a king who had an only son, who was 
brought up with great tenderness, and when he was old enough he was married, whereon he left 
his father’s house and lived with his wife. Ho was very profligate, and had many friends who 
were daily entertained at a sumptuously laid-out table. In the meanwhile his wife had gone to 
her parents’ house. In the course of his profligacy the prince soon squandered all his trea- 
sure, and, as is always the case, his friends all abandoned him. The poor prince had now barely 
anything left to maintain himself on, and he thought be would go to his wife’s house, 
where he doubted not he would be welcomed by his royal father and mother-in-law. He, 

1 [A novel version of a very old tale. The previous tale published in Vol, XXI. p. 374 should have been 
numbered 14. — En.'] 
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therefore, took the earliest opportunity to go there, and, as he expected, he was given a cordial 
welcome. 

“ The prince lived in his wife’s house for several months, when he again thought of his 
friends. So he told his father-in-law that he wished to take his wife with him. The father-in- 
law had no objection ; on the contrary he gave them plenty of money, and moreover offered to 
send his regiments with them, if necessary, to escort them. The prince, however, accepted the 
money, but refused to take any one with him. 

On the way they had to pass a forest, and he took this opportunity to rob his wife. He had 
recourse to the following stratagem. They had passed a well, and the prince said he felt very 
thirsty and wanted to drink some water from it, but the princess offered to go and fetch the 
water. Before she went her husband said to her : — ‘ You will do well to remove all the jewellery 
and costly garments you have on, for this forest is infested with thieves and rogues, and 
should any of them see you they are sure to rob and even kill you, ’ 

The princess thought her husband’s advice sensible, and so divested herself of all her 
jewellery and costly garments, and went to the well to fetch the water. The prince quietly 
followed her to the well. She drew out one lotah which she drank herself, and stooped to draw 
a second, when her husband caught her by the legs and threw her into the well, where she 
remained for a long time, but was rescued by a passer-by, and went hack to her father’s 
house. Her father asked her what was the matter, and why she came back in that state. 
She never said a word against her husband, but said that she had been robbed by thieves in 
the jungle, and did not know what had become of her husband. 

The prince, after throwing his wife into the well, bundled up all her jewellery, money, and 
whatever else he could, and went to his own home. Once there, he again joined his wild friends 
and ate and drank with them, till he had once more squandered all his wealth, as well as his 
wife’s jewellery and rich garments, which had brought him an immense sum of money. When 
everything had been disposed of, his friends, who'saw he was sliding into poverty, again left 
him, and would not so much as even speak to him. What is a man to do in such 
circumstances ? ^ , 

thought to himself : 'My wife is dead. I must go and tell some tales to my father-in- 
law, and so squeeze some more money out of him, or how shall I live ? ’ 

"So thinking he started immediately for his father-in-law’s house. After a tiresome 
journey he reached it, but to his utter embarrassment he saw his wife standing at a window 
of the palace. In shame and confusion he retraced his steps, but his wife, who was very kind- 
hearted and pitied his condition, called out to him, and said : * Come in, dear, come in. Why 
do you turn back? There is nothing surprising in your behaviour. Such occurrences are not 
very rare. ’ 

" The prince, though quifce ashamed and confused, again went and lived for some time 
with his wife at her father’s house. A few months afterwards he again told his father-in-law 
that he wished to go home with his wife. His father-in-law allowed them to go with the greatest 
pleasure, again giving an immense sum of money, besides jewellery and garments to the princess. 
This time, however, the prince took his wife home in safety, and having given up his extrava- 
gance and bad society, lived with his wife in peace and prosperity.” 

And then the maind ended her story with this moral: Such, 0 king, is the character 
of husbands, and you can now imagine to yourself the reason of my being in the position 
you see me.” 

^ When the maind had finished her story, the parrot said: ‘'You have listened to the 
maind' s tale, 0 king, which teaches us that husbands are bad *, but wait one moment, and listen 
to my story, which will shew you that wives are no better than their husbands. ” 

'* Yery well, ” said the prince; " out with what you have to say. ” 
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The parrot (^dpaf) then began : — 

Listen^ 0 king. There once lived in a certain country a well-to-do couple, husband and 
wife. It came to pass that the husband had to go to a distant country for employment, 
and there he had to spend several years. In his absence the wife was day and night visited 
by a paramour, with whom she ate and draiik and made merry. When some ten or twelve 
years had elapsed she received a letter from her husband that he was soon coming back, and that 
she might expect him on a certain day. That day soon came, and with it her husband, who came 
home with a large fortune ; but when he reached his house, to his great regret he found his 
wife sick. Of coarse, she was not really sick, but only pretended to be so, and had tied up her 
head and ears with a kerchief, which gave her an appearance of a really sick person. 

During the day she sent a message privately to her paramour not to visit her, as her 
husband had come home, but that she would come to his house. The day passed, and night 
came on, and the husband, who had to perform the domestic business himself on account of 
his wife’s illness,* being quite fatigued, went to bed and slept very soundly. In the dead of 
night the wife arose and took the road to her paramour’s house. 

‘‘Now it happened that a dakait, who had learnt that the husband had come back after 
amassing a large fortune, thought of visiting his house that night with a view to carrying 
on his vocation of plundering. So just as the ddhait at the dead of night was about to break 
into the house he saw the wife come out of it. 

* I will not rob the house to-night, but will follow this woman, and watch where she 
goes, and what she does, ” said the ddhait to himself, and went quietly after her, 

“ She went on and on for a long while till she came to her paramour’s house, which she 
entered, and there saw her paramour apparently sleeping. But he was really dead, having 
been visited by the wrath of Grod, and killed in his bed Thinking he was only asleep, 
she called out to him in endearing terms, and threw herself on the corpse, but not a word came 
from him in return. Upon this she shook him and asked him why he was angry, why he did 
not speak to her, and such like questions. At length, after trying to make him speak for more 
than hour, she ceased from her attempts ; but before going away she thought : — ‘ Well, well, 
if you will not speak to me, let me at least kiss you for perhaps the last time. ’ 

“ But as she put her lips to the corpse it opened its mouth and bit off her nose I 
Streams of blood ran to the ground, and she was at a loss to know what to do ; for how could she 
go home without a nose ? What would her husbaud and her neighbours say ? What answer 
was she to give wheu questioned about her nose ? In this plight, and thus thinking she 
retraced her steps homewards, 

“ On her way there was a hut in which lived an old woman, on whom she called, told her 
everything, and asked her advice. The old woman was at once ready with an answer, and told 
her to resort to the following stratagem : — 

“ ‘ Gro home, ’ she said; *and quietly lie down beside your husband, and when you have 
been there for a little while, get up and make a noise, saying, ‘ My husband has bitten off my 
nose, my husband has bitten ofE my nose. ’ When people collect at the noise they will believe 
you!’ 

“ Having taken the old woman’s advice, the wife went home, and lay down by tbe side of her 
husband, who was still fast asleep. After half an hour or so she got up and suddenly commenced 
bawling out : — ‘ My husband has bitten off my nose, my husband has bitten off my nose 1 ’ It 
was nearly dawn by this time, just at the time when people generally begin to be awake, and in 
consequence a great throng of neighbours was attracted by the wonderful story of a husband 

2 The original expression for these words* are : td mM& n6H, tid^ld Parm^s6rd.ziin TcMdst dhdHif dni 

t6 m^ld ; the literal meaning of which is ; “ but he was not asleep, God sent him a punishment, and he died.” 
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biting ofE bis wife’s nose ! When tbe neighbours saw her they assumed she was telling the truth, 
and some of them advised her to lodge a complaint against her husband before the magistrate ! 
Accordingly, she went and filed a suit at the magistrate’s Court. Her husband was immediately 
summoned to answer the complaint, and as for evidence there was no lack, for had not the whole 
neigh ourhood seen his wife without her nose before dawn by his side ? 

“Her husband appeared before the magistrate, and pleaded ignorance of the matter, but 
was at last convicted and sentenced to be hanged. But fortunately for him, the ddhait, who had 
watched his wife on her night’s excursion, had also come to the Court to see how the case was be- 
ing conducted, and what the ultimate result would be. He now stood up before the magistrate t 
and asked leave to say a word or two, which was given him. He then told the story: first 
about himself, who and what he was ; how, having learnt that the accused had come home after 
several years’ absence bringing, with him a large fortune, he had determined to plunder his house, 
how, when he came in the night on his plundering errand, he saw the complainant come out of the 

house and goto her paramour’s; how he changed his mind about plundering and followed her 

quietly ; how he saw what she did with the corpse of her paramour, who was killed by the wrath 
of God; and how, finally, as she stooped to kiss him, the corpse bit off her nose ! He also told 
the magistrate how she had entered the old woman’s hut, who advised her to play the trick which 
had brought the accused before the magistrate. He then asked the magistrate to lend him the 
services of two peons, and on the magistrate complying with his request he went and brought the 
corpse with the piece of the nose still in its mouth ! The magistrate ordered the part of the 
nose to be removed from the mouth of the corpse and to be placed on the nose of the wife and 
it fitted her exactly ! ’ 

The magistrate then gave judgment accordingly, cancelled the sentence of death passed 
on the husband, and prcLered instead the wife and the old woman to be hanged. The 
dahait was handsomely rewarded by her hnsband, and went away, and ever thereafter left off 
robbing. 

“Such, 0 king, is the character of women. Judge for yourself the reason for the -Dlicyht T 

am in ’’ r tj 


A ^ Pynce tad Wd the stones of tte mamd and the parrot, he saw there was a great 

deal of truth m both the stones ! But at the end he got them both reconciled, and they thL all 
lived happily together j— the prince and the princess ; and the parrot and the maind. 




MISCELLANEA. 


THE EVIL EYE. 

With reference to Note B on page 168, Vol. 
XXI, ante, it is worthy of remark that similar 
ideas prevail in Burma as in Bihar. It is 
believed there that, if a person looks steadily 
at a child or animal and says how wejl or. 
beautiful it is, it will forthwith become ill. This 
is called i,e., ‘'man-magic falls (to 

it).” The evil eye cau he averted by a string 
called let~]p‘we (or armlet,) tied round the arm 
or neck, and this is even worn by pregnant women 
to protect the child within them. In the latter 
case, ho soever, it is called mtyai let^p‘we, its more 
especial function being to protect against a hob- 
goblin, called Mi-yatma. Sometimes women are 


hired for as long a period as five days simply to 
guard pregnant woman against this latter person, 
age. The use of a string as an amulet is also 
known to the Southern Chius, as is shown by the 
followm'g extract from Appendix IT. to my 
Essay on the Language of Southern Chins and its 
Affimhes : -r- 

_ “Pour or five days after the bii-th of a child it 
IS duly initiated into the clan and placed under 
the guardianship of the Khun. A cotton string, 
(called Tchunhliing) is tied round its wrist for a 
few days ; as a sign to aU evil spirits that the 
is imder the latter’s protection.” 


Beritakd Houghtoe:. 


1 Also ‘mduth-magic’ andle£-s6n ‘hand- 


‘laagio. ’ Another expression is dn- Jcyd^ 
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MADRAS MUSEUM PLATES OE JATIL AY ARMAN. 

BY V. VENKAYYA, M. A. ; BANGALORE. 

T he original of the subjoined inscription belongs to the Government Central Masenm at 
Madras, and is referred to in Mr. SewelVs Lists of Ant^ 2 ^l^ties^ Yol. 11, p. 24 (Madras 
hluseum Plate No. 15). Two impressions prepared by Dr. Fleet, and the oidginal copper-plates 
which had been lent to Dr. Hultzsch, have been kindly placed by him at my disposal for 
publication in this Journal. 

The inscription is engraved on seven copper-plates, each measuring IIY' by strung on 
a ring, whose diameter is about and which is |" thick. The weight of the seven plates 
is 328| tolas and that of the ring 11 j ; total 339 J tolas. The ring contains no traces of having 
borne a seal, and the copper-plates seem to have been issued without it. Each of the plates is 
slightly folded at the extremities, so as to make rims on two of the opposite sides in order to 
protect the writing from defacement. The first and the last plates are engraved only on one 
side, and the remaining hve on both sides. 

The inscription contains two passages in the Sanskrit language and the old GrantLa 
character. The first of these consists of six verses in the beginning (lines 1 to 19) and the 
second of four of the customary imprecatory verses at the end. The rest of the inscription is in 
the Tamil language and the Vafteluttu or Chdra-P^P-dya alphabet, as it has been termed by 
Dr. Hultzsch, but is interspersed with a large number of Sanskrit words written in the Grantha 
character. The following is a list of the words and syllables in the Tamil portion of the 
inscription which are written in the Grantha character: — 

Line56.| 

L to sutra. 


Line 33. 

ka-bhumi. 

>> 

34. 
42, 1 

bhumi. 

‘ kula-dhana. 


. aravinda-mukha. 

if 

44. 

Karavandapu. 

}> 

46f. 

8vamadi-vikrama. 

jj 

48. 

49. <1 

60f. ^ 

Manu-darssita-margga. 
r guru -chari tarn. 

>» 

L kandaka-sodhanai. 
[from Piln^ya-nathan 

» i 

1 to paramavaishuavan. 

S) 

52. 

rajya-varsha. 

if 

53. 

ndharmma. 

( karmm^. 

JJ 

54. < 

1 

J Magadha. 

1 mahide. 
l^'Sabduii. 

9f 

55. 

^ grama. 

L Yidya-devatai. 


58. 1 

60. 1 


/ Bahvrijan Sihu-Misra, 

I Yajha-vidyai. 
s^stra. 

Sujjata-Bhat^. 
Brivara-maihgala. 
brahma-dSya. 
sarvva-parihax’a. 
Pandya. 

matamgaj addhy akshan. 
mra-sasana. 
vadya-gSya-samgjta. 
Vaidya-k-:.’,a. 
maha-sainanta. 

Vira. 

Dhirataran Mdrtti. 


61f. 

72. 

72f. 

76. 

76f. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
84. 
92f. 


mra-sasana. 

Arikesari. 


The historical introduction (11. 19 to 46) is in High Tamil and possesses one charac- 
teristic of Tamil poetry, viz. constant alliteration. The only inscriptions in the Yatteluttu 
alphabet that have been hitherto published, are the Tirunelli plates of Bhaskara-Ravivarman 
which appeared in a former number of this JournalJ and the three inscriptions mentioned by 
Dr. Hultzsch in the introductory remarks to his paper on those plates {ante, YoL XX. p. 287). 


1 ante, Yol. XX. pp. 285-292. Mr. S. M, Natesa Sastri has published his own version of this grant in the 
September number of Vol. IX of the Christian College Magazine, The following misreadings iu it may be noted as 
the most important : — 

Liue 1. Sri Amachchar /or lr!h ^ K6 Pi-lkarar. 

„ 2. iruppattilr^lm ,, ualppatt-arum. 
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The alphabet employed ia the sabjoined inscription differs slightly from that of the four others. 
In the latter, the individual characters have a tendency to slant towards the left, while in the 
former they are more straight. This has perhaps to be accounted for by the different nature of 
the writing materials commonly in use, and the mode of holding the style, prevalent in the two 
parts of Southern India to which these inscriptions severally belong. The use of Sanskrit w’ords 
and Grantha characters is very common in the Pandya grant, while in the four others most of the 
Sanskrit words have assumed Dravidian forms and are written in the Vatteluttu alphabet. In 
the latter some of the characters are distinctly round, for example t, n, r and n, while in the 
former they are not quite round. It is not possible to say which of these two is the more deve- 
loped form, until the immediate source of the alphabet is determined, and the two types of 
characters compared individually with those of the parent alphabet. Prom other Pandya 
inscriptions which are published, we know that, besides the Vattelattu, the Tamil alphabet was 
also used in the Piindya kingdom. The former was probably imported from the Ch^ra king- 
dom and the latter from the Chdla country. As the earlier Pandya inscriptions, like the present 
one, are found engraved in the Vatteluttu character, and the later ones, — like the stone inscrip- 
tions found at Madura, Tirupparaiikunram and other places, and the large Tiruppuvanam copper- 
plate grant of Kulasekhara- Pandya, — in the Tamil alphabet, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that it was the former that was originally used in the Pandya kingdom. The latter was i^robably 
introduced daring the time when the great Saiva devotees, Tirnnanasambandar and Tirunavuk- 
karaiyar, flourished, or on the occasion of a subsequent Chbla conquest. The forms which the 
characters have assumed in the present inscription, might be due to the influence of the Tamil 
alphabet on the original Vatteluttu. This Pandya grant also throws some light on the Vatte- 
luttu numerals, as the plates are numbered on their left margins. The number on the third 
plate is rather indistinct, and the sj mbolsiov four ^ five, six and sez;e?iseem to be closely allied to 
the corresponding ones used in Tamil inscriptions, while those for one and kvo do not exhibit any 
intimate connection with the known South-Indian numerals. The investisration of the origin 
of the Vatteluttu numerals is closely connected with, and must throw considerable light on the 
question of the immediate source of the Vatteluttu alphabet. We must have a complete set of 
the Vatteluttu numerals and their earlier forms, and the earlier forms of the Vatteluttu alphabet, 
before we can speculate on the origin of either of them, or on the relation which existed between 
them. Dr. Burnell has expressed himself as follows on this question : — “ Of all the probable 
primitive alphabets with which a comparison of the Vatteluttu is possible, it appears to me that 
the Sassanian of the inscriptions presents most points of resemblance. ”2 ^ comparison of the 

Vatteluttu characters with the Tamil alphabet, which is used in ancient inscriptions found in the 
Chela country and in other Tamil districts, yields the following results: — The symbols for 
% w, t, r, I I and I are almost the same in both, while those for a, d, u, % o, h, it, ch, p, m, y,v,T 


Line 2. su dinatfcil /or ^intiafctil. 

„ 5. Sevvarangop: „ ^aiinaTaa=K6da. 

„ 7. murigu=vvdlum „ mnduguru valnm. 

„ . . . vaii=i;udippadiy /or vannn ti[ru*Jvadiy. 

„ 9. arutkkadaviya for kuda=kkadaviya. 

,5 11. kodukkum „ kedukkum. 

„ 12. orattaij „ 6r-6ttarai. 

„ 13. konamanna ,, kanam pop.. 

„ 20. vil clickila dnd pamiyar for vilakkil and vagaiyra. 

„ 21. ^da vaittx kai for llttai=ttisai. 

„ 27, adichehn ,, alikku. 

9 , 28, , . . m Makal and I^ari for mavagal and i-airi. 

„ 29. panninadn cmid Madaippalli for nnnipm and Malaiyampalli. 

„ SSf. N’i(Jat§.ngaiianneradey /or odadarn Karainnaptir sabka. 

„ 3i, yude^Ainamandarai munacbchuppotti /or ndrra-aiymbatt-dl-arai k^^u poppi. 

„ 36f. lonnan for Karainua[pdr sabha]. 

The aereu small liaes of writiag on the right margin of the second side of the second plate seem to have been 
entirely ignored. 

"*South^hidim FalcBograjphy, 2nd edition, p. 51. 
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and n are not quite dissimilar, and those for e, ai, w, t and n do not exhibit any points of close 
resemblance. In the subjoined inscription more than two hundred and fifty of the mrCimas are 
distinctly marked, in most cases by means of a dot attached to the top of the letter. In 
some cases the dot is attached to the right or to the left of the letter. There is no attempt at 
marking the mrdmas either in the Jews’ grant or in the Syrian Christians’ grants, — if the 
copies published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science^ Yol. XIII, are faithful, — as 
well as in the Tirunelli grant. As regards Tamil inscriptions, we find that thevirdmas are some- 
times marked only in the oldest ones.^ If the marking of the virdma had the same history in 
the Yatteluttu script as it seems to have had in Tamil inscriptions, we should conclude that 
the present grant belongs to a time earlier than any of the inscriptions from the Western coast 
hitherto discovered. 

Of the kingdom nothing like a connected history is known, and it is doubtful if it 

will ever be possible to get a really trustworthy account of it from the earliest times. That it 
was a very ancient one, is established by various facts. According to some versions of the 
MahdbMrata, Arjuna is believed to have gone to the Pandya kingdom during his rambles in 
the South.^ The Buddhist king Afe6ka refers to the Paiidyas in one of his edicts.^ The late 
Dr. Caldwell considered it nearly certain that it was a Pandya king who had sent an ambas- 
sador to the emperor Augustus of Rome.® From the Greek geographers who wrote after the 
Christian era, we learn that the Pandya kingdom not only existed in their time, but rose to 
special importance among the Indian states, though no names of Pandya kings are known. 
Tuttukkudi (Tuticorin), Korkai, Kayal, Kallimedu (Point Calimere), Kumari (Cape Comorin) 
and Pamban (Paumben) were known to the ancient Greeks.^ Kalidasa, the great dramatist, 
refers to the Pandya kingdom as one of the provinces overrun by Raghu in his tour of 
conquest.® The astronomer Yarahamihira refers to this kingdom in his Brihatsamldtd? 
The frequent mention of the Pandyas in ancient inscriptions shows that the kingdom continued 
to exist and that some of its rulers were very powerful. The Western Chalukya king Pulik§&in 
II. (A. D. 610 to 634) boasts of having conquered the Faniyas among others.^® The Pallavas 
are constantly reported to have conquered the Pandyas. The inscription of Xandivarman 
Pallavamalla published by the Rev. T. Poulkes, refers to a victory gained by the Pallava general 
Udayachandra against the Pandya army in the battle of Mannaikudi.^! The Chalu- 

]£yas^ Western as well as Eastern, — and the Bashtrakuta kings sometimes boast in their 

inscriptions of having conquei’ed the Pandyas.^^ It was, however, with the Chdras and 
the Clidlas that the Pandya history was more intimately connected. They formed the ‘ three 
kingdoms’ of the South, and were constantly at feud with one another. Each of the kings 

s Compare Dr. Hultascli’s SoxUh- Indian hiscriptions, Vol. I. pp. 113 and 147 ; Madras Christian College 
Magazine, Vol. VIII. pp- 99 and 273. 

4= It IS in connection with a marriage of Arjuna that the Pandya kingdom is supposed to be mentioned in the 
Mahdhh'irata, Dr. Caldwell {Historxj of Tinnevelly, p. 13) says that only the Tamil prose translation and the southern 
Saoskrit versions of the epic state that Arjuna’s bride belonged to the Pandya family, while most of the northern 
Sanskrit versions state that her father was the king of Manipdra. 5 ante, Yol. V. p. 272. 

6 History of Tinneuelly, p. 17. Captain Tufnellin his Hints to Coin-collectors in Southern India, Part II. p. 3, says 
that the small insignificant Roman copper coins found in and around Madura in such large numbers and belonging to 
types different from those discovered in Europe, point to the probability of the existence at one time of a Roman settle- 
ment at or near that place. Mr. Sewell in his Lists of Antiquities, Vol. I, p. 291, seems to have first started this 
theory to explain the discovery of the small Roman coins. 

7 See ante, Vol. XIII. p. 330 ff. and Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, pp. 17-22. 

8 Raghuvamsa, iv. 49. ® Dr. Kern’s edition, iv. 10. lo See axite, Vol. VIII. p. 245. 

11 ante, Vol. VIII. p. 276 ; the reading of the first line of Plate iv. first side, is not Mannaikulsaiii]grdme as the 
published text has it, hut Mannaikuti^grome. 

12 I’or the Western Chalukya conquest of the Pandyas see Dr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, pp. 27, 28 and 29. Only one of the Rashtrakfita kings is explicitly stated to have conquered the Pandyas. For 
the Eastern Chalukya conquest see South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. 51. 

13 inTamil, the phrase ‘the three kings, ’is used to denote the Chera, the Chola and the P%dya 

kings. lu Tamil inscriptions mliva-rdyar, and in Kanarese ones murn-r6jyaru are used to mean the same three kings ; 
see South-lndian Inscriptions, Vol. I. p. Ill, note 3. 
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of any one of these dynasties often called himself ‘the destroyer ’ of the other two kingdoms. 

As the history of the Ch6ras is now very little known, we have only what has been done for the 
Chola history to fall upon. The Chola king Par^ntaka I. calls himself Madirai-konda, or in 
Sanskrit, Madhurantaka, ‘ the destroyer of Madura,’ Mr. Foulkes’ inscription of the Bana 
king Hastimalla reports that Parantaka I. conquered Bajasimha-Pandya.i^ One of the 
grandsons of the same Chola king was also called Madhurantaka, while one of his great-grandsonS; 
Aditya-KarikMa, “ contended in his youth with Vira-Pa];Ldya,”i® and another great-grandson, 
K6-Rajakesarivarman E^jarajadeva, “deprived the Sejiyas (i. e, the Pandyas) of their 
splendour.”!^ In two of the Tanjore inscriptions (South- Indian Inscriptions^ Yol. II. No. 3, 
paragraphs 5 and 6, and No. 59, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 9 and 11),- the conquest of the Ptodyas is 
mentioned along with that of Serama.ii, the Chera king, and in one of them (No, 59, paragraph 
3), it is said that both of them were defeated in Malai-nudu. Perhaps this shows that the Chora 
king and the Pandyas united together in opposing Rajaraja. The son of the last-named 
Ch6}a king, K6-Parakesarivarman alias Raj6iidra-Cli61ad§va, was also called Madhurantakad® 
The immense number of copper coins found in the Madura bazar, containing the legend 
Eajar^ja, and the Ch61a inscriptions which are reported to be found in the Paiidya country, 
almost establish the Chola conquest. Dr. Hultzsch’s latest Progress Eepprt (Madras Gr. 0, 
dated 6th August 1892, No. 544, Public) mentions several Paudya princes. Of these, 
Maiiabharai;La, Vira-K§rala, Sundara-P^dya, and Iliank§&vara alias Yikrama-Pa^idya, 
who had undertaken an expedition against Yikramabtou of Ceylon, were contemporaries 
of the Chola king K6-EajakSsarivamaii alias E^j^dhirajad^va (No. 12 of Dr. Hultzsch’s 
list) ; Vira-Kasarin, the son of Srivallabha, was a contemporary of K6-Eaj‘akasarivarman 
alias Vlra-Rajandradava I, (No. 14 of the list), A third Chola king, No. 18, ParakSsa?* 
rivarman alias Vira-Eaj§ndrad§va II., whonq. Dr. Hultzisch identifies with the Eastern 
Chalukya Kul6ttunga-Oh.6dla II., is reported “ to have cut oS the nose of the son of Vira* 
Paigidya, to have given Madura to Yikrama-P&B.dya, and to have cut off the head of Vira» 
Paudya.” In the inscriptions of the Chola king RajarajadS^a, found at Tanjore and else- 
where, the Paudyas are always mentioned in the plural number (^Seliyar, Pandyar). An 
inscription, found on one of the walls of the great temple at Chidambaram in the South 
Arcot district, reports that Kuldttunga-Chdla conquered ‘ the five Pandyas.’ 20 defeat 

of ‘ the five Pandyas’ is also referred to in the historical introduction of the inscriptions of K6- 
EajakSsarivarinan alias ihe emperor 'Svi-Ku.lbit\xv\gQ>-Chb]?idtYdi. (South-Indian Inscriptions, Yol. II. 
No. 58, and ante, Yol. XXL p. 286), who was evidently identical with the Kulpttunga- 
Chola of the Chidambaram inscription. Again, the word Panchavan, ‘ one of the five, ’ is 
used in inscriptions as well as in Tamil literature as a title of the Pandya kings. It may, 
therefore, be concluded that very often, if not always, there "vyere five Pandya princes 

The seals of Pandya coppey-plate grants, of which two a;re now known, andpphlished in Sir Walter Elliqt’s Coins 
of Southern India, — one belonging to the large Tiruppuvanam grant and the other to the “ Madacolam grant, <— 
contain the following emblems ; — two fish, a tiger and a bow. The fish was the Pandya emblem. But the insertion 
of the tiger a,nd the bow, the Chola and the Oh^ra emblems, is meant to indicate that the kings who issued these grants, 
conquered the Cholas and the Ch^ra,s. In the description of the seals of the two Leyden copper-pjate grants, published 
in the Archmlogical Survey of Southern India, Yol. IT. only the fish and the tiger are mentioned. The bow, which 
ipust have been there, has evidently been mistaken for something else Some of the Ohdja coins also contain these 
three einblems ; e. g. No. 152 of Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, whose legend has been read by Dr. 
Hultzisch as Gangai^honda CMlah {ante, Yol. XXI. p, 323), and Nos. 153 and 154 of the same, whose legends are SrZ- 
and l7ttama-C?iola7ij respectively. 

Salem Manual, Yol. II. p. 372 (verse II), is South-Indian Inscrii^tions, Yol. I. p. 112. 

IT ihid, pp. 65 and 95. 

IS Lines 87 f. of the large Leyden grant {Archeological Survey of Southern India, Yol. IV, p. 208), and Souths 
Indian Inscriptmis, Yol. I. p, 112, 

19 Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Yol. I. pp. 286 and 287 ; Caldwell’s History of Tinnevelly, p. 29. In one of 
the Tanjore inscriptions {South-Indian Inscnptions, Yol. II. No. 36) P^ndi-n^du is otherwise called Rajaraia- 
maijdalam. This confirms Rajar^ja’s conquest of the Pandyas, 

P South-Indian Inscriptions, Yol. I. p. 168. 
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ruling at the same time-^J- Almost throughout the Tamil districts of Southern India we 
meet with Pandya inscriptions which, to judge from the characters employed in them, 
must belong to some of the later kings. Among these niay^ be inoiitioned S’Lindara, Vira, 
Vikrama, KulaSSkhara and PaiAkrama. Marco Polo men aons a ‘‘Sunder Eandi” of the 
Pandya dynasty,23 who may be identical with the Sundara-Paudya of the inscriptions. Later 
on, the Pandya kingdom fell a prey to the ambition of tlio Vijajanagara kings and their 
feudatories. Coins bearing one or other of the names 'So.ndara Paiidiyan (Sumdara-Pdiiclya), 
Vira-Paiidiyan (Vlra-Pin^ya) and Kiilaiegaran (KulaS^khara), are not int'reqneiitly met with 
in the bchdrs of Tanjore and Madura. Another coin, bearing the legend 'SainarakulagTdan (? e, 
in Sanskrit, Samarakdllliala),”^ a name which occurs in the traditional lists of Phidya kings, is 
also often found. He was a king whose dominions extended as far north as KAdcMpura 
where an inscription, dated daring his reign, is found, and contains the 'Sika date 1391 expired. 
Prom this inscription we learn that he was also called Puvanekaviran (?', e. in Sanskrit 
Bhuvanaikavlra), a name which is likewise found on coins Coins bearing the legends 
Kaohchi-valahguni Feruiiidn,^^ Flldutalaiy-cuiln,^'^ Jag a, air a- Ed ni Kaliijuj tc-Edin 

'SeraJcida-B[d'^]nian,^^ and Pdtala,^^ are generally ascribed to the Pandya dynasty. From 
Tamil inscriptions we learn that the capital of the PAiiclyas was Maliira^ and that their 
dominions were often very extensive. That their emblem was the fish, is borne out by 
inscriptions as well as coins.^^ From certain names which occur iu Kanarese inscriptions, and 
which ax*e referred to in Dr. Fleet’s Kfmarese DgnasHes of the Bombay Fresidenoy, it may be 
concluded that there was a family of Pdndya chiefs ruling in the jSTorth as feudatories of one or 
other of the Kanarese dynasties. Probably, some member of the Pandya dynasty of Madura, 
for some nnknowii reason, migrated to the North and established for himself a small princi- 
pality; and his successors appear to have preserved their family name. Tribhuvanamalla- 
Paaiyadeva,^^ Vira-Paiylyadlva'^*^ and Vijaya-Pandyadeva.’^^ were ruling the Noiyambav^(Ji 

21 The Kdlifigattii-Parm (canto xi. verse 65) mentions five princes vrlio had beon defeated by 

Knlottnnga-Ohola. Ths king was, as has been shown, by Mr- Kanakasabhai PJlai (auie, Yol. SIX. p. S38) and 
Dr. Fleet {ante, Yol. SS. p. 279 f ), identical with the Eastern Ohalukya Kulottuuga-Ohedadeva I. (S-ika 955 to 1034), 
and it is very probable that it is this defeat of the^Pdndyas that is referred to in the Cnidauibarain inscription 
and in the inscriptions found at Tanjore and other places. 

22 Dr. Caldwell’s History of Tinnsvelly, p. 35. But see ante, Yol. XXI. p. 121, where the date of the accession of 
Sundara-Pilndya is calculated from materials supplied by Dr. ilaltzsch. We have thus obtained the date of one of 
the several Sundaras. 

23 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, Kos. 134 and 135. 

34 Dr. Hultzsoh’s Progress B3porb for February to Ajyril 1890, Madras G. 0. dated 14th May 1890, Mo. 355, 
Public. 

26 Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern India, No. 133. 2 c iHd. No. 145. 

27 This is the reading of the legend on Elliot’s No. 133 suggested by Dr. Ilultzsch {ante, Yol. XXI, p. 324) who 
ascribes it to Sundara-Pan lya. The Rev. J. E. Tracy of Tirumaugalam, in his paper on Pa^idya coins, published iu the 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, had read Ellil-nagaraiy-id^iu. 

2S Sir Walter Elliot's Coins of Southern India, No. 144. This legend has been read by Mr. Tracy. 

29 Mr. Tracy’s Pandyan Coins, No. 3, and Elliot’s No. 147. In an inscription of the Jambuke&.ara temple on the 
island of Stdrangam {ante, Yol. XXI p. 121) Suadara-Puniya is called LahhX-dvtpa lu'itana-dvithja-Rlma, ‘ a second 
B3.ma in plunderiag ^-he island of Lanka ’ It is not impossible that the birada Kaliyaga-kamag bears the same meaning 
and is intended to denote the same Plndy^J* king. 

35 Mr. Tracy’s Pandyan Coins, No. 11 (wrongly for No. 6). 

31 ibid. No. 1. The legend on No. 109, Plate iv. of Sir Walter Elliot’s Goins of fFrthern hiZia has been read 
Kor’kai-dnddr. But the correct roaliag seems to be : — [1.] Sonu- [2.] du ko- [3 ] nk'In] Sunada means ‘ the Chola 
country.’ ‘ O.ie who conquered the CiicU c luutry ' cvoul I be an appropriate blruda fur a P.mdya kmc,. In the Tiruppa- 
rankunram inscription, published in iho .•j.'.ruci/ of 5oitf/i3ra India, ’’/ol. IV. Suudara-Puuly^^ has the 

biruda 'B'in-jJu vataiigiy^aruhna, ‘one who is pleased to distribute the Oaola country,’ Mmch has beon misread 
(pp. 41'f.) 'Sjranddu-vaJahyiyarulnja. 

33 The Rev. E. L weuthal in his Coins of Tinneoally fp, 7) says that “there mr.-l have been two distinct rfindya 
dynasties, one in Korkai and one in Hidura, aid there were several branch liner, Oipeeially of the Madura Pf.ndyas. 
Both the chief lines hid the elephant and the b.T,tHe-axe as their royi.1 marks, pro'. ably because they woi’e closely related 
to each other.” He adds (p. 8) that, hater on, “the Madura P.'n-Jyas cheso the fifi rairk as their dynastic emblem, 
that is, when they loft Buddhism they chingod the elephant mark and took instead of ’t a puio Vishnu maik — the fish.” 

33 Dr. Elect’s Kanarese Bynisties of the Bombay Presidency, p. 51- loid, p. 52. 35 p. 53. 
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Thirty-two thousand as contemporaries of the Western. Chalukya kings Vikramaditya VI., 
Somesvara III. and Jagad^M<amalla II. respectively, A Yadava inscription belonging to the 
time of Krishna ('Saka 1175)5 refers to “the Pantlyas who shone at The Hoysala 

king Ballala 11. “ restored to the Pandya his forfeited kingdom when he humbled himself 
before him.” The kingdom referred to consisted of TJchchaiigi, — part of the Kohkanaj — 
and the districts of Banavafei and P^nuiigal.^^ 

So much of the Pandya history we learn from inscriptions, numismatics and contemporary 
authorities. We shall now see what Tamil literature has to say on this dynasty. The 
following are some of the Tamil works which may be expected to throw some light on 
Pandya history : — Tiruoilaujudalpiirdiiam, Fcriyapurdiiam, Pattuppdttu and PurappatiU’ 
The boundaries of the Pandya kingdom are thus laid down in Tamil works: — the river 
VelMru to the north ; Kumari (Cape Comorin) to the south; the sea to the east; and ‘ the 
great highway’ to the west. According to Dr. Caldwell, the river Yellaru is the one which 
rises in the Trichiiiopoly district, passes through the Pudukkottai state, and enters the 
sea at Point Calimere; and the same scholar has identified ‘the great highway’ wdth the 
Achchankovil pass.^® This would include a part of the modern state of Travancore into the 
Pandya kingdom. The Pandya king is often called Korhaiydli, ‘the ruler of Korkai.’ Prom 
this fact it may be concluded that Korkai was once the Pandya capital. In later times the 
seat of the government was certainly Ktidal (i. e. Madura). The Tmivilalyddalpura'i^am^^^ is 
an account of the divine sports of 'Siva, as represented by the god at Madura, and professes to 
give a history of that town and its kings from very early times. It also furnishes a list of 
Pandya kings, most of the names in which sound more like hiruclas than actual names. Whether 
the accounts given in this work are based on genuine tradition or not, it has not been possible 
to determine from a lack of ancient Priadya inscriptions. It is almost certain that there are 
some historical facts contained in it. But they are so much mixed up with myths and legends 
that it is at present hardly possible to distinguish historical facts from worthless matter. The 
sixth verse in the Sanskrit part of the subjoined inscription refers to victories gained by some 
of the ancient Pandya kings over Indra, Yaruna and Agni, and reports that the garland of 
Indra had been wrested from him by the Pandya Tkings, and that some of them survived the 
great Kalpa, Some of the chapters of the Tiruvilaiyadalpurdnam describe the futile attempts 
made by Indra to destroy the Pandya capital, Madura. One of these consisted in inducing 
Yaruna to flood the city and drown it under water. A great deluge is said to have occurred 
during the reign of the Pandya king Kirtivibhushana, after which 'Siva re-created Madura as 
it was before. It is this legend that is referred to in the present inscription by the words mahd- 
halp-dpad-uttdrishu. Again, in the chapter headed Varagii^nanukku-clichivaldhan-gdttiyapadalam 
the chapter which describes how Yaraguna was shewn the world of 'Siva”), the then reigning 
king Yaraguiia-Pandya is said to have gained a victory over the Clidla king. In the 18th 
verse of this chapter, the Gh51a king is described as IlTeri-pporuppan, and his army denoted by 
the expression KilH-senai, It is not impossible that it was the Chola king K6-Kkilli who is 
spoken of as having been defeated by Yaraguna-Pandya. This Chola king is mentioned in the 
large Leyden grant and the copper-plate inscription of the Bana king Hastimalla, as one of the 
ancestors of Vijayalaya, The JSlalihgattii'Pardni also mentions him, though not by name.^^ 

so ihicl. p. 73. S7 p, 08. os History of Tinnevelly, p. 24 £. so gee note 32, above. 

*0 Dr. Caldwell, in fcbe IntTodnction (p. 139) to the second edition of his Qompcbrative Grammar of the Bravidian 
says that this j)i{.rdn.a was very probably translated from Sanskrit at the request of Ativirar^ma-Piindya, 
the poet king of Madura, and that it dates from the Idfch century. To this Pandya king is generally attributed the 
composition of the Tamil poem called N'aidadain (Naishadha) ; see the remarks on pp. 144 f. of the Introduction to the 
CotiiflaratiiVG Grammar as regards the other literary productions of this king. 

In verse IS of the chapter headed Ircl^a-pdran^pariya»^, be is described as follows: tani nadand^TJragar- 
koajav^aiHxn, ‘ he, who, walking alone, seized the jewel of the Uragas (Ndgas)/ In Pandit V. ^dminSd- 
uiyar's edition of the Patiappdttu,, p. Ill, the same king is called Nagapattiiiattu=Cheh6iap, and the tradition about 
the birth of an illegitimate son to him by the N%a princess is referred to. In other Tamil works the name Killi- 
Va|avan occurs ; sec a/ite, Vol. XIX. p. 339. 
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Thai Varaguna-Pandya was a historical personage, is shewn by the same Buna grant, which 
reports that the Qahga king Prithivipati, who was a contemporary of Amoghavarsha, defeated 
the Pandya king Varaguna in the battle of Sri-Purambiya (not Bripnra, as it is on page 373 
of the Salem Manual, Vol. II.). Sri-Pnrambiya has probably to be identified with the village 
called Tirn-Parambiyam in Snudaraniurti-hTajanar’s Teodram, and Purambajam in Tiru- 
hlnasambandar’s The exact place occupied by Ko-Kkilli in the Chola genealogy, is 

not known. The two inscriptions which mention the early Chela kings, say that Kariklla, K6- 
Ohchaiiikannun and K6-Kkilli belonged to the Chola family. Of these two authorities, the Leyden 
grant mentions Karikfda first and K6-Kkilii last, while the Buna inscription mentions K6- 
Kkilli first and K6-Chcharhkan last. The KaUiirjattu-Farani mentions K6-Kkilli first and 
Karikrda last. Thus the three authorities for Chola history that are now known, do not give 
a regular genealogy for this period, and one may doubt if it will ever be possible to reconstruct 
it and to determine the dates of these kings from Ch61a inscriptions alone. There is only one 
Varaguna mentioned in the traditional lists of the Pandya kings.'^s Consequently, the infor- 
mation that we now possess for Panrlj^a history, offers no obstacles to the identification of 
the Yaraguna-Pandya of the_Bana inscription with the Varaguna of the TlTuillaiyddalptirdnam. 
This furdna has a chapter‘d® which describes how the 'god at Madura’ sent the great musician 
Bana-Bhadra with a letter to Seramto Perum^l, the Cliera king, who was a contemporary 
of the Baiva devotee Sundaramtirti-ITayanar. The letter directed the Chera king to give 
presents to the musician, which was duly done. The same event is referred to in that chapter 
of the Feriyapurdnam which gives an account of the life of 'Seraman Perumrii.‘^‘^ In this narra- 
tive we have perhaps to take * the god at Madura’ to mean the Pandya king. If this suggestion 
is correct, it would imply that the Chera king was a vassal of the Pandya. From the Tlruvilai- 
yddalpu^rdnam we also learn that the old college {sahgam) of Madura was established during the 
reign of a certain Yamsasekhara-Pandya, and was provided with a miraculous seat (palagai) by 
the god Sundar^svara 

The second of the works enumerated as throwing some light on the Pandya history, is the 
Feriyapurdnam. The accounts contained in this work may be considered less open to question, 
as some of the statements made in it have been strongly confii’med by recent discoveries. As 
the author of the work does not profess to write a history, but only the lives of the sixty-three 
devotees of Biva, the historical information contained in it is only incidental. One of these 
sixty -three devotees was ISTedumaran, a Pandya king. He is described as having been victori- 
ous in the battle of Kelvdli.*^® This is probably Tinnevelly (Tirunelveli). As the battle was 
fought in the Pandya country itself, it implies that the king only succeeded in repelling an 
invader from the Korth or from Ceylon. We are told that he married a daughter of the Chola 
king, whose name is not mentioned, that he was originally a Jaina by 3*eligion, and that his 
queen, who was a Baiva at heart, sent for the great Tiruhanasambandar, v^hq succeeded in 
converting the king to the Baiva religion through a miraculous cure of his malady, which 
the Jaina priests could not make any impression upon. The date of this Pandya king and, with 
it, that of Tirunanasambandar are still wrapt in mystery. That Dr. Caldwell’s identification^^ 
of this king, who was also called Sundai’a- Pandya, with Marco Polo’s " Sonder Bandi” is in- 
correct, and that the three great Baiva devotees Tirnnanasamhandar, Tirunavnkkaraiyar and 
Sundaramurti-Hayanar must have flourished prior to the eleventh century A. D., is, however, 

^8 Sir Walter Elliot, in his Coins 0 / India, p. 128 f. has published six lists of Piindya Idugs. In the 
first, two kings are mentioned with the name Yaraguna, while each of the other five mentions only one king of that 
name. 

^3 Tirwmigan=godAittapac1nlam, p. 2£7'of the Madras edition of ISSS. 

** Chapter 37 of the Madras edition of 1SS4. 

*5 "Bctiigcb-ppalagai tanda paCalam, chapter 51 of the Madras edition of 18SS. 

46 NelvCli veip'a oiinra-^ir-NeduiiuhKin, ‘ Nedumaran, whose fortune was constant (and) who gained (the battle of) 
Nelvcli,’ occurs in verse 8 of the TiriittonJatcogai, which contains a list of the sixty-three devotees of Siva, and which 
was composed by Sundaramiirti-Nilyi^uar. 

47 Comjgaraiive Grammar of the Dmindian Languages, Introduction, pp. 139 ff. 
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clearlj esfcablislied by inscriptions found in tlie great temjde at Tanjore,'^^ Tbe Feruj^/puranam 
informs us that one of the Ohola kings ruled also over tlio Pandya kingdom. This was the 
'Saiva devotee Ko=Chchehgni-Gii61a-NAyan\r, who was also called The same king 

is, as stated above, mentioned in the large Leyden grant as one oi tho ancestors oE the Chola king 
Vijayalaya. His conquesbo' one of the Cheva kings is described in a small Avork called Kalavali- 
7 i(j r pad Uj the text and translation of Avhich have been published in this Journal (ante, Vol. 
XVIIL pp. 253-265). The Perijjapiirdnam tells ns that he built several temples of Siva in 
different places. Sundaramurti-Najanar refers in liis Toudram to one at Nannilam in the 
Tanjore district, and Sundaramurti’s predecessor, Tirufiinasambandar, to another at Tirii- 
Ambar.^i This last reference furnishes ns with one of tho limits for the period of the latter 
poet, the other limit being the time of SSraman Pemniril, who was a contemporary of the 
former poet. 

Another of the Tamil works which may be of use to the student of Pfinclya history, is 
the Pattuppalhi (u e, ‘Hhe ten poems’’). As the name implies, it consists of ten poems, or 
rather idyls, composed by dij^erent members of the college of Madura, to which reference has 
already been made. Of these, two are dedicated to NeduAjeliyan, a Panclya king. The first 
of these two, called Madurai-hhdnji, was composed by Marudanar of Mahgudi, and the second, 
called Nedunahddai, by Nakkiranlr, the president of the college. The first refers to a battle 
fought at Talai-Alahglnam by the Pandya king against the Cliera and the Chola kings and 
some minor chief s.^2 gome of the ancestors of Neduhjeliyan are also incidentally mentioned. 
The name of one of them was Yadimbalambaninra-Pandiyan according to the commeiAtary.®^ 
This, however, could not have been the actual name of the king, but only a hiruda. Another of 
the ancestors of Neduhjeliyan was Pal-yaga-sillai-mndQ-kudami-Pernvaludi^ whose piety is 
very highly spoken of.®^ As I shall have occasion to speak of this king in an article on another 
Pandya grant which I am going to publish, I shall now be content with a mere mention 
of his name. 


The last of the Tamil works above enumerated, as being of some use to students of Pandya 
history, is the P^^r15pp^t/^^6. This work is unpublished, and consequently, the historical value 
of its contents cannot now be stated precisely. The Ptiraj^pdltu is said to describe in 
detail the battle of Talai-AlarLglnam,^^ ^hich is referred to in the Madiirai-lchdrijL Mr. P. 
Sundaram Pillai, M. A., of the Maharaja’s College at Trivandram, refers, in an article published 
in the August number of Yol. IX of the Madras Ghristian College Magazine, to another work 
called Praiyanar ArjapporuIJ This work, he adds, is generally ascribed to Nakkirar and 
celebrates the prowess of a Pandya king who is called Arikesari, Varodaya, Parankusa and 
Yichari, and mentions among his conquests “ Yilinjam (near Trivandram), Kottar (near Nagercoil), 
Naraiyai'u, Chevoor, Kadaiyal, Auukudi and Tiiinevelly.” It is thus clear that Tamil literature 
is not devoid of works that throw some light on Pandya history. Their contents, however, 
have not been appreciated, because we have not had the means to test their usefulness. It is 
important here to note that the Sinhalese Chronicles might, with advantage, be consulted to 
elucidate some of the points in Piiiidya history, which may be left obscure by Tamil literature 
and the Pandya inscriptions. 


As I have already remarked, the subjoined inscription opens with six Sanskrit verses. Cf 
these, the first invokes Brahman, the second Yishnu and the third Siva. This might be taken as 
an indication of the non-sectarian creed of the reigning king. As, however, he has the liruda 


*8 South<^ladian JnscrijpHons, Yol. II, Nos. 33 and 41. 

*9 ‘ ^enganar who became a Pagdya and ruled the world,’ occurs iu verso 11 of 

the TiTii:LO..vatiogai. 

Z 169 of the same. 

„ . , ° ofiMos o£ t'io r-ainot chiefs {iutu-nila-mannar) mentioned on page 189 of Pardit Y. Sfimi- 

nadaiyar s edition : Tidiyaft, Eluni, Erir:a'ydran, Irongfi-Vonman and PorunaB- os p^ge 185 of the same. 

"r the tort of the poem (p. 130, line 759) Pal-^aiai-mndu-kndnmi occurs 

^ See note t on paj.' iS9 of the came. 
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parama-Vaishnava, ‘tlie mosfc devoted follower of Yishnu/ in line 51, and as, in 1, 35 f., be is 
reported to have built a temple to Vishnu, we have to understand that the king, though a 
worshipper of Yishnu, was not intolerant towards other religions. The fourth verse describes 
the Ptodya race as descended from the Moon as ancestor. The fifth refers to M^ravarman 
and some of his ancestors, and describes him as the ^ destroyer of the Pallavas ’ (JPallma-hkan- 
Jana). The sixth verse describes his son Jatilavarman. The Tamil portion is dated during the 
seventeenth year of the reign of lifediihjadaiyan. Evidently, Jatilavarman and Nedunjadaiyan 
denote the same individual and are synonymous. Jalila is the Sanskrit equivalent of the Tamil 
Sadaiyan (one who has matted hair), a name which is also applied to 'Siva.®® The adjective Nedum 
may qualify the word sada% and the name would then mean ' one whose matted hair is long.’ 
Uut it is more probable that Nedum has to be understood as a sort of title prefixed to the 
names of some of the Paadya kings. In line 61 of the MaduraidcMhji, a Tamil poem already 
referred to, one of the Pandya kings is called INedijdn, NedumS^ran of the Periyapurdnam 
and ITedunjeliyan of the Pattupyditu are names in w^hich the prefix Nedum is used as a 
title. If translated, these two names might mean ‘ the tall Pandya.’ The names Nedumaran, 
ISTedunjeliyan and JSTedunjadaiyan are quite similar, and one is almost tempted to think that they 
must have denoted the same individual. Beyond this similarity of the mere names we possess 
no materials for their identification. In the present inscription, the king Neduhjadaiyan is 
called Tennan, Ytoavan and Sembiyan. Tennavan or Tennan, ‘ the king of the South,’ is 
used as a title of Pandya kings in Tamil inscriptions and literature. Yanavan and 'Sembiyan 
are titles applied to the Chidra and Chdla kings, respectively. The fact that this Pundya king 
assumed the Chera and Ghola titles, shows that he conquered those kings, or was, at least, 
believed to have done so. A similar fact in connection with Ch61a history is revealed by 
tbe title Mummudi- Chdla, which was assumed by one at least of the Chola kings. Mummudi- 
Ch61a means ‘the Chola king who wore three crowns, viz. the ChSra, the Chdla and the Pandya 
crowns.’®^ After giving the above-mentioned titles of the king, the Tamil portion of the 
inscription enters into an account of his military acbievemeiits which occupies nearly two 
plates. The battles of YelltLr,®^ Yiniiam and Seliyakkudi against an unknown enemy are first 
mentioned. The king next attacks a certain Adiyan and puts him to flight in the battles of 
Ayiravdli, AyirtXr^^ and Pugaliyur. The Pallavas and Keralas, who are his allies, are also 
attacked and defeated. The king of Western Kongu is subsequently attacked, and bis ele- 
phants and banner taken as spoils. The whole of Kongu is then subdued, and “the noisy 
drum sounds his (i. the king’s) name throughout Xankabhumi.” The king enters K^fijiv^ya- 
ppertir, and builds a temple ^‘resembling a hill” to Yishnu. The ruler of Yen is then con- 
quered and put to death ; his town of Yilifiam, “ wdiose fortifications are as strong as those of 
the fort ill Laiiku,” is destroyed, and “his elephants, horses, family ti'easure and good 
country” captured. The Pandya king afterwards builds a wall with a stone ditch round the 
town of Karavandapnram. 

56 A facsimile of tbe seal of tbe Tirupptivanam copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of wbicb are pub- 
lisbed in tbe ArchcBological Survey of Souther Ji Yol. lY- pp. 21-38, is given on page 123 of Sir W. Elliot » 

Ooins of Southern India. It contains a Sanskrit inscription rybicb ends witb tbe name Jatilavarman. In line IS of 
tbe first plate of tbe inscription occurs tbe Tamil form of this name, viz. Sa^aivarmau, and in line 14, tbe actual 
name of tbe king, Hnlasckbaradeva. See note 14, above. 

In tbe Tirnppiivanam copper-plate grant tbe name Veljur-kmucbcbi occurs twice (Archceological Survey of 
Southern India, Vol, lY. p. 2S, Plate si a, lines 3 and 5) in the description of tbe boundaries of tbe granted village. 
As tbe word Icuruchchi is not found in Tamil dictionaries, it is probable that kitrnchchi is a mistake, if not a misread- 
ing, for huvichchi, wbicb bas almost tbe same meaning as tbe word wbicb precedes tbe name Yellur in tbe 

text of tbe present inscription. Yellur- kuriebcbi means * YeUfir, (wbicb is) a village belonging to a billy or forest tract, 
and pnravil Yellfir wbicb occurs in tbe test, would mean * Vellhr, (wbicb is situated) in a forest or billy tract.’ Conse- 
quently, it is not impossible that tbe two villages are tbe same. Mr. Sewell in bis Lists of Antiquities, Yol. I. p. 243, 
mentions a village called Yellur in tbe Malabar district, wbicb is 23 miles north- north- west of Oannanore. Another 
Tillage of tbe same name is mentioned in tbe Archaeological Survey of Southern India, Yol. lY. p. 77, text line 60. 

59 It is not certain if Ayiravcli and Ayirfir have to be taken as denoting two distinct villages. It is not impossible 
that Ayirur is tbe name of tbe village and Xyira-vMi means ‘ one thousand vHis (of land).’ Perhaps tne village of 
Ayirfir bad only one thousand v^lis of cultivated land. 
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The battle o£ '^Seliyakkudi was one of the first fought by the king. The name which means 
‘the Pandya village,’^® might indicate that it was situated in the Panclya country. If it was, 
the battle must have been fought either against a foreign invader or a rebellions feudatory. 
It is not apparent who Adiyan was, against whom the king next turned his arms, 
lyirav^li, where one of the battles against Adiyan was fought, was probably included in 
the Chola dominions, as it is said to have been situated on the northern bank of the 
Plaveri. The fact that the Pallava and Kerala kings were his allies, might indicate that 
he was not a minor chief. These considerations lead to the inference that he was probably 
a Chola, Nedunjadaiyan calls himself 'Bembiyan (4. e, the Chola), but the conquest of 
the Cholas is not explicitly stated in the historical introduction, and no Chola king of 
the name Adiyan is known. The kings of that dynasty had, each of them, several names and 
many birudas,^^ There are, however, only two cases known from inscriptions, of wars between 
the Chola and Pandya kings, in which the names of the contending kings are given. Of these, 
the first is the war between Rajasimha-Pan^ya and the Chola king Parantaka I. which is 
mentioned in the inscription of the Bana king Hastimalla, and the second is that between 
the Chola king Aditya-Karikjila and Yira-Pandya, which is referred to in the large Leyden 
grant. It is more probable that Adiyan was identical with the king of Western Kongn, who 
was captured by Nedunjadaiyan. AdigaimgLn, also called Adigan, is mentioned in the Feriya- 
purdmm as an enemy of the Saiva devotee Pugal-S 61 a, a Chola king whose capital was 
Karuvur (i. e. Karur in the Coimbatore district). Adigaiman and EJ,ini are mentioned in the 
unpublished Tamil work Purmulnupi, as kings, in whose praise the well-known Tamil poetess 
Auvaiy^r composed several verses. In his South-Indian Inscriptions, Yol. I. p. 106, Dr. 
Hultzsch has published an inscription which refers to certain images set up by Adigaiman 
Biini, and to their repair by a successor of his, who was called Vyamukta&ravandjjvala (in 
Tamil, Yidukadalagiya), the lord of Taka^a, and who was the son of a certain Bajaraja, This 
Takata has probably to be identified with Tagadfir, which is referred to in the Purandniiru as 
having been captured by a Chira king. The syllables which are transcribed as Kanjivaya- 
pp^rhr, may also be written Kanjivay-pperur. In Sundaramurti-Nayanar’s Tevdram (Foster 
Press edition, 1883, p. 114 ; Aruuaohala Mudalij^r’s 3rd edition of the Periyapurdnam, 1884, 
pp. 7 and 22) KaSjivayppSrur is mentioned. But there is no clue given as to the situation or 
the village, Consequeutly, we cannot decide whether the village mentioned in the present 
inscription has to be identified with that referred to in the Tevdram or not. Besides, Kanjiva 
or Kanjivay is reported to be the name of a village in the Tanjore district. The name 
K4njivaypp8rur may also be explained as ‘ the large village in or near Kanji, i, e, KuBchipura. 
The building of a temple to Yishnu at this village might then refer to the construction of the 
Varadar^jasvamin temple at Little Conjeeveram, which is not far from the Pallava capital 
Kaiiehi. Kahkabhumi, ‘the laud of kites,’ might then be taken for Tirukkalukkunram,®^ 
which is a few miles distant from Chingleput. But the conquests which are recorded in this part 
of the inscription, relate mostly to the western half of Southern India. Besides, if Kahkabhumi 
is pronounced as it is written, it does not rhyme with Kougabhhmi which it ought to do. 
Consequently, though the name is written Kahkabhumi, the second of the h's being Grantha, the 
composer evidently pronounced it Kahgabhumi, which is the Tamil form of Gahgabh-ami, the 

A name quite similar to ^eliyakkudi is Vembangadi, which occurs three times in the Tirupphvanam grant 
(Plate xi a, line 9 j Plate xi b, lines 4 and 8). The second and third Sentences of note 60 read as follows Vdmba© 
means ‘one who wears (a garland of flowers of) the vSmbu (the margosa or nim tree, Azadirachta Indica).’ The 
Pandya king is often represented in Tamil literature as wearing a garland of margosa flowers. Consequently 
Vemhaq denotes the Pandya king, and the village is evidently called after him. 

^ 61 Por example, Ko-R^iakesarivarman alias Rajar^jad^va had the following Urudas : — Hola Arumoli, Muinmudi- 
Ohola, RaJ^sraya, Nityavindda and Sivapdda^ekhara {Ghristian College Magazine, Vol. YIII. p. 271). And 
his son Ko-Parakesarivarman alias Raj^ndra-Gholad^va was also called Madhur^ntaka, Gangaikonda-Ohola and 


62 Tirukkalnkkupram, ^the sacred hill of the kites,* is the name given to the hill as well as the village close to it 
The village IS sometimes also called PakshiUrtha, ‘ the bathing-place of the birds (i. e. kites);* see ante Yol X 
p. 19S f. j . . 
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well-known Ganga country, Tkat such incorrect spellings were not uncommon in ancient days, 
is shown by an inscription of the great temple at Tanjore (Sotcth-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. IL 
No, 35, line 166), in which the word chaturvedimahgalam is written chatnr'oedimamkalam. Its 
connection with the town of Kanchi being thus rendered improbable, Eaujivaja-ppernr may 
have to be understood as ‘the large village of Kanjivayal or Kaficliivayal,’ the r which 
ought to have been the result of samdhi between Z andp, having* been assimilated and its place 
taken by a second In Tamil dictionaries, Vdn is mentioned as one of the twelve districts, 
where Kodun-Tamil (i,e, vulgar Tamil) used to be spoken, Vilinam, which is mentioned in 
the inscription immediately before Yen, is probably ‘Vilinjam’ which, as has been already 
stated, was a place in Travancore captured by one of the Pandya kings. Prom the manner 
in which YiiiSam and Yea are mentioned in the inscription, it may be concluded that the 
former was one of the towns, if not the capital of the latter.^^ According to Mr. 'W, Logan’s 
Malabar (Yol. I. p. 240, note 2), Venadu was, in ancient times, identical with the modern 
state of Travancore. Karavandapuram is the last place mentioned in the historical intro- 
duction. Karavantapura is mentioned in a small Vatteluttu insciuption, which, with the 
permission of Dr, Hultzsch, I publish below from a photograph received from by Dr. Burgess. 

TEXT. 

1 'Sri [i*] K6=Marah=Ja(Jaiyarku 

2 r^ 3 ya-va[r]sliam ^ravadu sellu- 

3 nirpa marr=avarku malia- 

4 samantan=agiya Karavantapur-udhi- 

5 vast Yaijyanss Pap.di-Aini- 

G rdamahgalav-araiyan= a [y’^]i- 

7 na Sattah^Gap-avadi ti- 

8 ruttuvittadu tiru-kk[6][y‘^]i- 

9 lum sr!-tadagamum idan=ul=a- 

10 ramssulladum [i^] m[a]rr=a va- 

il rku dharmma-[pa]nni®® agiya Na- 

12 kkahgorriyay= cheya- 

13 ppat^du Durgga-d6vi-k6- 

14 [y*]ilun= Jeshtai-k6[y*]ilum [iT^] 


63 Examples of similar assimilation are n6.;ppadu for ndrpadu (forty), Idppancum for kdrpanam or hdl-pandm 
(a quarter fanam) and JcdJikdsu for hnrkdsu or kal-kdsu (a quarter cash). The village of Kanchivayil is mentioned in 
Mr. Foulkes’ inscription of the Pallava king Nandivarman and its Tamil endorsement, and in the grant of Nandivar- 
man Pallavamalla and its Tamil endorsement. About its position Mr. Foulkes remarks as follows in the Salem Manual, 
Vol. II. p. 354 : — “It is clear that Kanchivayil lay, either wholly or in principal part, on the right bank of the 
PMSr in the upper, or upper- middle, part of its course, somewhere above Vellore.’’ The large Leyden grant (lines 
96 ff.) and some of the Tanjore inscriptions {South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. Nos. 9 and 10) mention an officer of 
Kajarajad^va who was a native of Kt1.uchivS.yil. From an unpublished inscription of the ruined temple at Kulam- 
bandal in the Arcot taluk, North Arcot district, it appears that this village belonged to Per-Avur-nadu in TJyyakkon- 
d,ar-valanadu, which last was, according to a Tanjore inscription {Soiith-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 4, p. 47), 
situated betv^een the rivers Arisil and Kaviri. KSnchiviiyal is mentioned in a Tamil inscription dated Sakal457, 
which is published in the Archceological Survey of Southern India, Vol. IV. pp. 13i-156. It is not improbable that 
the village of Kanchivayil which is mentioned in the inscriptions published by the Eev. T. Foulkes, was situated in the 
Kohgu country. If it was, it may be the same as the KahchivSyal of the present inscription, granted that there was 
not more than one village of that name in the Kohgu country. 

6* Among the conquests of Kuldttuhga-Chdla, the Kalihgatt’i(>~Parani (canto si. verse 71) mentions Vilinam, 
which was very probably identical with the Viliham of the present inscription and with the “ Vilinjam” mentioned in the 
Eraiyanar Agapporul ” {ante, p- 64). 

65 Vaijyan is a corruption of the Sanskrit Vaidya, which actually occurs as the name of a family in line 7S of the 
copper-plate inscription which is the subject of this paper. 

66 Head dharma-patni. The apparent length of the vowel in pa on the photograph may be due to the had pasting 
of the impressions before photographing. If this is the case, pann^ for patni would be a mistake similar to that of 
ranna for ratna which occurs several times in the inscriptions of the Eajar^j^svara temple at Tanjore {South^Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. II. No. 46, lines 8, 16 and 20). 
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TBANSLATION, 

Prosperity! Wliile the sixth year of the reign of K6=Marafi=Jadaiyan was current, 
^atta^i aanapati, who was Hs e. tlie king’s) great feudatory (mahd^sdmanta), who resided 
in (the village o/) Karavantapura, (who belonged to) the Taidya (race), (and) who was the 
chief of Paiidi-Amirdamahgalam, repaired the sacred temple, the sacred tank (srHaddga) 
and (all) that is charitable (in connection with) this (tanh). Besides, Nakkahgorri, who w^as 
his lawful wife, built a temple of the goddess Durga and a temple of Jyeshfcha.^7 

As is seen from the above translation, this inscription is dated during the sixth year of the 
reign of K6=Maran=Jadaiyan, and mentions a certain Sattan Ganapati, who was the chief of 
Paiidi- Amir daman galam, and was living in the village of Karav'antapura, which is very 
probably identical with the Karavandapuram mentioned in the subjoined inscription. The 
characters in which the above short inscription is engraved, are the same as those of the present 
one. It is therefore not impossible that both of them belong to the reign of the same 
king. 

In the long historical introduction of the subjoined inscription, there is no clue as to the 
date of the grant. As paleography is a very unsafe guide in determining even the approxi- 
mate dates of South-Indian inscriptions, we must wait for further researches to enable us to 
ascertain the date of the Pandya king Hedunjadaiyan. This inscription records the grant of 
the village of Vdlahgudi in Ten-Kalavali-mldu,®® whose name was subsequently changed into 
'■Snvara-maiigalam. The donee was Sujjata-Bhatta, the son of Sihu-Misra, who lived in the 
village of ^abd^i which had been granted to the Brahmanas of the country of Magadha. Suj ja^- 
Bhatta may be a vulgar form of the name Suja^-Bhatta. The name Sihu-Mifera shews that 
the donee’s father must have been an immigrant from Northern India. Stha is the Prakrit 
form of the Sanskrit siniha, and Misra is a title borne by some of the Brahmanas of Northern 
India. It is extremely interesting to learn that there was a colony of Magadha Brahmanas 
settled in the Pandya country. The circumstances under which, and the time when, this settle- 
ment took place, are not known. The djnapti of the grant was Dhirataran Murti-Eyinan, the 
great feudatory of the king and the chief of Viramahgalam, who was born in the village of 
Vangalandai. Special reference is made to the excellence which his family had attained in 
music. 


Some of the graphical peculiarities of the Tamil portion of the subjoined inscription require 
m be noted here. As in all other Tamil and Yatteluttu inscriptions, the long e and the long o 
are not marked, though I have, for practical reasons, made these marks in the transcript. The 
distinction between long and short i is not strictly observ^ed. The i in harudi (line 54) and vali 
(line 80) seem to be distinctly long. In line 48, the ^ of v^rr appears to be short. In line 52 
m in wn and ni in 7iila are exactly alike. In the Sanskrit portion (line 8) sviyani may also be 
read snyam, Merku is written mekhu in line 65. The most important, however, of these 
peculiarities is, that the rules of Tamil samdhi are not observed in many cases. Of these the 
following may be noted : — 


Line 20 ^ oruhgudan instead q/^anai-y oruhgudan. 
* \ ada-oli „ [adav-oli, 

„ 24. ma-irum „ mav-irnm. 

„ 24f. a-ira „ ayira. 


« or, in Tamil, &dttai or Madovi, ‘the elder sister,’ is the goddess of misfortune, who is beUeved to b® 

tiie elder sister oi Lakshmi, tke goddess of wealth. ; see South~Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II. p, 60, note 7. 

ooppar-plate grant, which has been referred to more than once, mentions a Tillage called 
, ^ KalavaU-naiau-dru (Plate xi a, hnea 8 and 10). Perhaps the village 

of Velangudi granted by the present inscription belonged to a district which was situated to the south of the ahoTe-men- 
tioned river, aud which was, oousequently, oaUed TeB-KalaTaU-nddu. Compare the name Vadakarai-E^dndrasimha- 
T^anadu, which occurs repeatedly in the Tanjore inscriptions {South-Indian Inscnptions, Yol. II. No 4 paragraph 
18, aud possim) , and in which Ta^akarai, ‘ the northern bank,’ is used with reference to the river KavOr! ° 
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nai 6du instead o/naiy=6du. 

oliy-Tidai. 

vemm^v=avaiyudan. 
padaiyodu. 
padaiyo^u. 
varaiynin. 
kodiy=ani. 
laiy-ani, 
koyil or kovil, 
akkiyum. 
nidiyodn. 
vidyaiyodu* 
ellaiy=agattu. 

Pandiy-ila ngo. 
adiy=en, 
melanav=enrn. 

Of these I have corrected only M-il and d-ira in the text, because the former is likely to be 
misunderstood, and the latter is distinctly wrong. In some of the other cases, the samdhi, 
though optional in usage, would be necessary according to the rules of grammar. Among the 
rest, there is a considerable number of cases in which the samdhi is not optional. Such viola- 
tions of the rules of grammar are not uncommon in other inscriptions ; but there is an unusually 
large number of them in this grant. Many of these anomalous cases occur in the historical 
introduction (11. 19 to 46) which is in High Tamil, where they are not expected. The fact that 
the small Yatteluttu inscription published above, also contains some of these peculiarities, 
shows that they were not merely local. The style of the whole of the Tamil portion of the 
subjoined inscription is almost free from mistakes, and shows that the composer could not have 
been ignorant of the rules of saMhi if they had been commonly in use. These rules could not 
have been absolutely unknown as they are observed in a few cases in this grant. Consequently, 
we are led to the conclusion that the rules of samdh% which are given in Tamil grammars, were 
not universally recognized and followed in the Tamil country, at the time when these inscrip- 
tions were composed. But this inference cannot be established without comparing a large 
number of other inscriptions belonging to the same period. 

TEXT. 

First Flate, 

[On the left margin~\ Svasti [ll*] 

1 Brahma vyahjita-visva-tantram=anaghaiii vaktrais=chaturbhir=gnnan=»bibhrad=bala- ' 

patamga-pijiiga- 

2 latara-chchhayan=jaca-mandalaih [l'^] adyan=n5ibhi-sarah-prasuti-kamalam Vishn6r= 

adhishthayu- 

3 kah®® pushnatu pramadan=chir^ya bhavatam puny ah purano munih 6^ [I’*] 

yasmad=avirbhavati para- 

4 mascharyyabhutad=yugadau yasminn=Sva pravisati punar=vvisvam=etad=yuga- 

5 nte [l*] tad=vas=chhand6maya-tanu vay6-vahanan=daitya-ghati jyotih patu dyu- 

6 ti-jita-nav-ambh6dam-ambh6ja-n^tram 6V [2^] aThhas-saihghati^®-harin6r=ati-diridha- 

7 m=bhaktim yayoh kurvvatam=atr=amutra cha sambhavanty=avikalas=sampa” 

Second Plate; First Side. 

8 ttayo dehinam [l^] utta[ih]s-amburuha-sriyam kalayato yashu7Htama[m*]- 

9 gS lasan-maulau nakasadam Pinaki-charauau tau vas=chiram raksha- 


Line 26 . \ oli-udai 

26f. vemma-avai-udan 
28. padai-odu 
r padai-odu 

oO V I • 

L varai-um 
32. kodi ani 
35. lai-ani 
( ko-il 
( akki-um 
41. mdi-6du 
vidyai-odu 
ellai agattu 
Paadi-ilang6 
adi en 


36 


57. 

70. 

73. 

82. 

82f . melana enru 


Bead adMshthdjyaJeafy. 


Bead 


Bead 
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A 

10 tam 6W [3*] Aliar=»iiiiiiu.la-prakritim=amrita-jy6tishaih yasya d^vaih yasy=A- 

11 gastyo vijita-Nahasli-aaibliodlii-Viiidlayah purodhali [|^] sasvad=bh6gya 

12 jaladhi-rasana yena visvambliar=eyaih s6=yan=dirggha5=jayati yasa- 

13 sa paiidarali PSindya-v'aihsah 6V [4*] asmin Yasava-hara-b[a]risbu maba-ka- 

14 lp4pad-utbarisb.u Svarggadhisa-JalSsa-Bliarata-jaya-kLyateshii yateshv=a- 

15 tail [1***] jritali Pallava-bhaBjano=pi samare sarwa-ksbamabbrid-bal-onmardd-amta- 

mad-Sblia-bhima-ka- 

Second Flate; Second Side, 

16 takah 'Sri-!M[3.ravarmm0. nripah 6V [5=*=] tasm.at=*Taradlimrithad=Budlia iva vibudhah 

Pa [t] ma^Snabbad =iv =ady a - 

17 t=Pradyuina6 dyiiiiLiia-dbamnas=Triparabbida iv=6dyrLkta-saktiij Kumarah [i*] jatd 

J ambbari-kalp 6 

18 jagati Jatilavarmm=3ti vikbyata-kirttib sarv,7-6rvv-is-6rii-garvva-graba-dabana-vidban- 

apra- 

19 tipa-pratapab 6^ [6^J Annan=agiya alar-kadir-nedii-vSr-!Rennani Vtoavan fee* 

20 mbiyap. Vacja-varaiy-irufigayal=anai oriLngadan=ad^-oli-kelu-imiiiiiir-iilaga mu- 

21 lud=salikkum yali-kelu-tini-don-inannaTar peraDaan=renn-alar=a^ tem=bii- 

22 nar-kuratti-ppon-malar-ptiraYil Velltir VipL3ia]a.=:Je- 

23 iiyakkTidi enr=ivarrTit=beyvar=^liya=kkodi5-jilaP® an- 

24 rukal valaibtum [|*] ma-irum peruin-bunar=Kaviri vada-karai A- 

25 [y»]ira7^1i Ayirtir tannilam PugaliyCLrTiii=tigal-vel=Adiya- 


TJdrd Plate; First Side, 

pai tdn pTirangand=aTan«oli-iidai-inani-tt^r=4dal-vem-m[a]-aYai- 

udan kavaradum [l^] Pallavapxin=K!^ralanuDa=ang=*avarkTi=ppan- 

g=agi*ppal-padai-64u par 5eliya=ppavvamm=ena«pparand=*elu- 

ndu kuda-palutL=giiua-palumni*aniiga vandu vitt=iriippa v61- 

padai-6da ia§r=cbenr=afig=iriivarai-nni=iru-palTimm=idar=eyda= 

ppadai vi‘Jiittu.~Kkuda-K:obgatt=adan=mannanai=kkol-kali- 

rr6diin=kondu pOndu kodi aai-maai-iiediz-mada'KktL(Jan=madil aga- 
ttii Taittii=Kkaiikabli‘CLn]Li"adaii=ala'v''iin=gadi-i]Q,uraisu. tap piyar=araiya=K'’ 


kongabhUmi adi-ppadiittu=kkodafi-jilai p0tt=ilivitta~ppuaj6- 

lai-ani-purayir=K:afijivayapperto pukku=Ttiruinalukk=ainarn- 

Third Plate; Second Side, 

d=araiya=kkunram-annad=6r.k6[y*]il=akH-um [\*] ali-imiiin5r=agal=[A[- 

ga agal- vanatt=agad=iiru53um7^ pali-nin -madil parand=6bgi*=p- 

pagalayaniiin=agalav=6dam aaiy-Ilangaiyil=aran-id*agi mani- 

y-nangiin=neda-mada-madil ^ ViliAam-adiiy=aliya^kkorra- 

arai nikki vorra-ttapai Y^EL-mannapai yenr=aHt- 

t=ayan vila-nidi-odu kunram-anna kulai-kkalirnn=gunda- 

n-ma van=kiila-dbanamiiii=iian-nadum-ayai konduin [| arayinda-mukbat- 

t~iiaiyayar=ari-ne4tin-gann-ainbngalar=p6r-niaindar palarab=ey- 

diim pon-mada-neda-vidi=Kkaravandapxiram poliy=eydar=kkann.agan- 

rad=or-kall-agal6du yisumbu t6yndu iBLTigi=rxinjalil=a- 


V ilifl.ain-adiiy=aliyar=kko r ra- 
V 6p.-inannanai yen r=faiit- 

kulai-kkalirn n=gunda- 
[l^] arayinda-mnkbat- 

prLlamb=ey- 
poliy=eydar=kkann-agan- 
dn mugi=rxinjalil=a- 


Fourth Plate; First Side, 

STimb*ar^day«agan-senni-niieda-madilai ya4iv=amaittTim [l*] gva- 

madi-yikramangaWettTipaiyo-pala seyda mani-mada-KktL^- 

1 pukkn Malar-magalodn yirr-irnndu Manu-darssita-marggattin^ 

« Read ^ Bead 
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49 garu-cliaritam kondMi=kk:andaka-s6d]iaiiai tan seydu kadan-na- 

50 lam mulud=alikkum Ptodya-nathan pandita-vatsalan vlra-parogan vi- 

51 krama-paragan parantakan paraniaYaislinavan=ran=agi=nninr-ilaiigu- 

52 m mani-nin-mndi nila-mannaya=Nedunja4aiyarkii rajya-varsliam pa- 

5 8 din6lA'72idup^r=pattii=clicliela -ni vka=ppinnaijun=dliarmmam8y tanakk=e- 

54 nrun=karmmam=aga=ttan kaimdi Magad]aain=ennxLn=:nan-nattiin=maliideva- 

55 rkkn vagukkappatta Sabdaii ennud=gramattul Yidya-devataiya- 


Fourth Plate; Second Side* 

56 1 virumbappadum Bbarggava-gotra-sambbutan Asyalayana-sutra- 

57 tfca Babvrijan Sihu-MiSrarku niagan=agi yajSa-vidyai-od^eS- 

58 jkda-sastrangalai*kkarai-kanda Stijiata-Bh.att;arku=Tten-E:ala- 

59 van-nattu Velangudiyai=ppandai=titan palam^bS 

60 r nikki Srivara-inaingalaiii-ena=ppiyar=itfcTL brabnia-deyam^a- 

61 ga=kkaranmaiyam miyatcbiynm Till=adanga saryva- 

62 pariharam=iiga=rLnirod=atfci=kkudiikkappattadu [u*] mar« 

63 5=idan peru-nang=ellai [l*] kil-eliai IS'ilaikaigLima- 


Fifth Plate; First Side. 


64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 


71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 


ngalatt=ellaikkum 


Milandiyankudi 


ellaikknm 


mSkkTin-tenn-ellai 

kkuc^ ellaikknm 

1-ellai Eadambangudi 

ellaikknn=kilakkum 
vayal=ellaikkus=fcterknmm.=iyy-isaitta 
ra-]i^iig=ellai agattn=kkalliin=galliyn=na- 


Perumagarr'ar=ellaikknri=Kalli- 
yadakkii=manniya-sir=mm6- 
ellaikknm Knrangudi 

yaday-ellai Kd*rala< 

pe- 


Fifth Plate; Second Side. 


tfci 

ya 


pidi 


mannayanadn 

snlndan 


giya 

ngan=Siridaran [l *] 
y=ttamra-srisana5=j ey vittan 
ya- saingitangairin=mali v=eydiya 


paaiyinal yadiy=amai- 

P^P-dyarku matamgajaddbyakslia- 

Pa33.di-ilang6-mangala=pp6r-araisan=a- 
Koluvar-kkurrattu=KkoJuvtir=chc]ia - 
i ng=idannkk=anattiy=a- 
vadya-gi- 
Vaijga- 


Sixth Plate; First Side, 


78 landai 

79 nnayarkn 

80 vali'tnlaikknm 

81 n=agiya 

82 kkattaran 

83 nrn 


Yaidya-kulam Tilanga=tt6nri ma- 
in aba-sainantan=ay marr-araisarai 

Viraniaftgala=pp^r-araisa- 
Dhirataran Mtirtti-Byinan [l*] marr=idanai= 

malar- adi en mudi mSiana e- 

ko r ray aney panit fc -ar nli~tte r rs=ena 


Sixth Plate; Second Side. 

84 tamra-sasanaS=jeyyittm 11 Bralimadeya-paripa- 

85 lanad=rit^ n=anyad=asti bhnyi dharmma-sidbanam [l*] tasya cli=apaba- 

86 ranM-ritS tatba n=anyad=:asti bbnyi papa-sadbanam [ll] BaKnbbi- 

87 r=vvasndb^ datta rajabbis=Sagar-adibliiK [(*] yasya yasya yada bbd- 

88 mis-tasya tasya tada pbalam \\ na yisbam yisbam=ity=lbnr=5brabmasyam yi- 

89 sbam=acbyat6 [l^] yisbam=^kakiiiaiii banti brabmasyam pntra-pantri- 
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Seventh Plate. 

90 kam '^H\ Bralnnasva-rakslianad=an 7 at=pTinya-miilan=na vidyat6 [l*] tasy=atilamglia- 

91 iiad=anyat=papa-mulan=na vidyatS ^ Pandi=pperum-banai-karan ma- 

92 gan Pai 3 Ldi=ppernm-baDai-karan=agiya Arik§sa- 

93 Ti eluttu II 

TRANSLATION. 

Sanskrit portion. 

Hail! 

(Verse 1.) May that pure ancient sage (Brahma), — who resides in the primeval lotus, 
which has sprung out of the tank of Vishnu’s navel, who invokes with his four mouths the 
sinless Brahman (t.e. the VSda), which has revealed all sciences, and who bears a mass of 
matted hair, the colour of which is redder than the morning sun, — maintain for a long time 
your joy 1 

(2.) May that extremely wonderful lustre (of Vishnu), — whose body consists of the 
Vida, who rides on a bird, who destroys the Daityas, whose splendour ^surpasses that of a new 
cloud (in hlaclsness), who has lotus eyes, from whom this universe springs at the beginning of 
the Tuga, and into whom it again enters at the end of the Tuga, — protect you I 

(8.) May that pair of feet of Pinakin (Siva), which remove all sins, by practising strict 
devotion to which, perfect success is produced to men in this world and in the next, and which 
appear to be lotuses {placed) as ornaments on the heads, — (which hear) glittering diadems, — of 
the gods, — protect you for a long time 1 

(4.) May that Pandya race, — which is white with fame, by which this earth, that has 
the ocean for its girdle, has been perpetually enjoyed,^® the first ancestor of which is said to be 
the nectar-rayed god (^^e. the Moon), and the family priest of which was Agastya, who 
vanquished Nahusha, the ocean and the Vindhya {mountain)^ — be victorious for a long time I 
(5.) In this (race), affcer those who had deprived Vasava (Indra) of his garland,^® who 
had survived the disaster of the great Kalpa, and who were famous by victories over the lord 
of heaven (Indra), the lord of the waters (Varuna) and Bharata (Agni), had passed away, was 
born the illustrious king Mfi.ravarman who, though he destroyed the Pallava^® in battle, 
captured terrible armies QcaiaJca) of rutting elephants by crushing the armies of all rulers of the 
earth. 

(6.) Just as the wise Budha (sprang) from the lord of stars (the Moon), Pradyumna from 
the first Padmanabha (Krishna), (and) Kumara (Subrahmanya) {who wears) an active lance 
from the destroyer of Tripura ('Siva), (loho is) an abode of lustre, so, from him {i.e. Maravar- 
man) was born {a son), who was renowned in the world by the name Jatilavarman, who was 
equal to Jambhari (Indra), (and) whose irresistible valour burnt the planet (consisting of) the 
great arrogance of all the rulers of the earth. 

Tamil portion. 

(Line 19.) The lord of kings (who possesses) stout shoulders resplendent with (i. e, 

, expressive of) strength, who is such (as is described above), who has fought against the southern 

Kead ^pauirdkam. 

18 The word sakat, which is here translated ‘ perpetually,’ also means * repeatedly,* which wonld imply that there 
were intervals when the Pandya dynasty was not supreme. 

The tradition preseryed in Tamil literatnre that the PSndyas belonged to the lunar race, is here confirmed • see 
pp. 4, 6, 8 and 17 of the Archmlogical Survey of Southern India, Yol. IV. 

1® From other PS.ndya inscriptions which have been published, it appears as if Indra had presented his garland to 
the Tandy®' fa.mily ; see pp. 17, and 43 f. of the Archaeological Survey of Southern India, Yol. lY. It was this 
garland which Rajtmdra-Chola took away from the Pa^dya king along with the * crown of Sundara ;* see South-Jndian 
Inscriptions, Yol. I. p. 98, line 3, and p. lOO, line 7. 

i» The word * though’ (api) in the translation has to he explained by the double meaning of pallava and iaidka, 
each of which signifies also * a bracelet,’ 
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oceo^n (ten-alar), ( ivIlo is not only) Temmy (tlie Ptodya king) (rjho aear^) a lono- knee vrit): 
spreading lustre, (hut also) Vjinavan (the Chera king) and 'Seiiibiyan (the Ohdia king) ^vLn 
governs in harmony the whole world, — (surrounded by) the ocean (ndticli Is) hiU of iiieoiigrii" 
ous noise, — by orders (dnai)^ (irhick hear on the seal) the great hsh (/roycZ) (han.'er rnieh 
flutter's on) the northern mountain (L e. Meril),si — bent, on that day,®- the cruel bow, so 
that the enemies might be destroyed at these places : — - Vinjiamg ^eliyakkiidi and 
{situated) in a forest (full of) the golden flowers of the beautiful ivnnil-hnrntlfi (? plant). 

(Line 24.) Having seen Adiyan {who wore) a resplendent lance, turn to fliglit at AyirHr, 
(at) Piigaliyar and at Ayirav^li, (sitnateil) on the northern bank of tlie [wliicJ. Jica- 

abundant waters (a?z,d rich {in) fields, — (7; e) seized his (Ihe eneniy's) chariot (ao'orned 

with) sounding bells, along with a troop of horses {which woe) fierce in battle ; wlieii the Pallava 
and the Elerala (himjs), having become his (the evemifs) allies, swelled and rose like the sea with 
numerous armies, so that the earth trembled, and when the western and eastern wings (<f the anny) 
joined, and were encamped (together), (the hlng) advanced against (the ere my) wnth a troop oi 
spearmen and despatched a detachment, so that disaster befell both of iboin on both wings ; 
captured the powerful king of Western Kohgn, along with (/z A) mtirderoiis elephants ; placed (Ms) 
banner within the wadis of Ktidal (i. e, Madura), which has spacious halls decoi-atcd with precien.s 
stones subdued KohgabhtLmij so that the noisy drum was sounding his fame thrmigliont 
Kankabhuroi ; unfastened the string of the cruel bow'*, entered the large village of K^neki- 
vayal (?) (situated) in a woody region (that was) beautified by flower gardens ; and built a temple 
resembling a hill to Timm^l (i, e, Vishnu) (%n which he) might joyfully abide. 

(L. 36.) (He) unsheathed the victorious weapon, in order to destroy (the town c/j 
ViliAam, which has the three waters^® of the sea for (its) ditch, whose strong and high walk 
which rub against the inner part of the receding sky, rise so hig!i that the sun has to retire in 
his course, which is (as strong as) the fort in the beautiFul (island of) llangai (Lank^)^ ami 


80 While his ancestors claim to have conquered Varuna himself, the present king modestly says that he cl } 
fought against the southern ocean. This tradition of the victory gained by the Pandyas over the sea, is also preseri ed jt. 
the large Tiruppiivanam copper-plate grant of Kulaickhara^Ptindya, where a \iihige, or part of a village, is called after a 
certain Vellattai-vepnln, ‘ one who has conquered the hoods or the ocean.’ In the same inscription, villages and pnvaie 
individuals are called after the following names and of Pandya kings: — Tadaiyil-tyagi, ‘one who makes giii£, 
without hesitation,’ Vira-Gafiga-Poyan, Vira-P.indya-Pbyaa, ludra-banianan, ‘one who is equal to Indra,’ Parakrarn^'j- 
Pdndya, Yaraguna, Srivallabha and SundaraRdndya. Of those, ^rivallahha has been mentioned (anfe, p. 60) as a 
Pandya king, whose son was a contemporary of the Chela king Kd-E:'.iakesariWirman alias Yira-ltdjcndradeva 1. 
Kulasi?khara-Pdndya himself, in whose reign ihe grant -was issued, might have home some of these names and hrucla^. 
The rest, however, belonged to his predecessors. 

S' i The great fish evidently refers to the two fish which we find on Priub a coins and seals. Yada>vara’, ‘the 
northern mountain,’ might refer to the hill of Tirapati in the North Arcot distrait, v»hich is somoiimes lvpre^ented as 
the northernmost boundary of the Tamil country. But, in other P:lndya i.i scrip 'ions uhieli have been published, it n 
distinctly stated that the fish banner was fiattermg on Mount Mem (Adiiga-rmoruppa, Kanakasana and Kanaka-Moraj , 
see the ArdicBologied Survey of Southern India, Vol lY. pp. 6, 10, IS, 15, 22 and kS. 

82 The day was evidently well known to the eompobcr of the mscripth)!! ard to his contemporaries. 

83 Neither nor 2J</nai-7ca5;ah't is found in Tamil dictionaries; hvraitai is, according to Yvinslow, ‘agouid 
Trichosanthos Palmata.’ Ydith. punal-lcuratti compare paiial-mariifiyu/ and punarpcvtinai which are ihe names of 
two plants. 

8’i In a Tamil inscription of the Tanjore temple [South-Iudian Jnscrijyiions, Yol. II. p. 47) this river is called 
Kuviri, and in two Sanskrit inscriptions found in the Tiichinopoly ca\o (Yol. J. pp. 29 and oU), the word is spelled 
Kiiviri. The epithet which is given to it m the tinst of the two Sanskrit inscriptions, vii. a 'dtiui-niiKiCi-dhard. 
‘ wearing a garland of gardens,’ might suggest a possible derivation of the name. Ku\iri 5 the name found in Tamil 
inscriptions, perhaps means ‘ cutting through or iuterseetiiig (ir) gardens (7cd).’ 

85 Another possible translation of the same passage is: — “ captured the powerful king of 'Western Kongn along 
with his murderous elephants; imprisoned (.him) within the walls of Kudai (^- Madura), whicli lias jewel- like and 
spacious halls decorated with banners.” 

86 The sea is supposed to contain three kinds of water, urn. rain water, river \vatcr, and spring water. Another 
translation of the passage which describes Yilmam would be the following — “ A'difiam, \vlioso lofty halls and walls are 
resplendent with jewels, (and which) — (with its) temple which has the three waters of the sea for its ditch, and which 
rubs against the interior of the vast sky, — is hke the fort in the beautiful island of Ilaugai (Lauka), whose long walls 
rise so high that even the sun has to retire (in his course).” 
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whose lofty lialls and walls are resplendent with jewels, conquered and destroyed the king of 

who liad a victorioas army, and took possession of murderous elephants resembling hills, 
horses with manes, the family treasures and the fertile country j, along with his magnificent 
treasures. 

(Line 42.) (He) built, along with a broad stone ditch, a lofty wall whose top never 
loses the moisbure^^ (^caused by) the sky coming in contact {xvith it), and the clouds testing 
{on it), so that (the town of) Karavandapuram might get resplendent, which has beautiful halls 
and long streets, (ivhere even) warriors ax'e afraid of the arrow (-like) pointed and long eyes 
of women with lotus faces. 

(L. 46.) Having achieved these and many other similar conquests, having entered (the 
city of) Ktidal (ivJiicJi hasi) a hall of jewels, being seated {on the throne) along with the goddess 
of the flower (^. e. Lakshmt), having folio wed,, A^^) father, the path pointed out by Manu(?) 
and having himself performed the uprooting of thorns (i. e.. rebels), (he) is protecting the whole 
world (surrounded hy) the ocean ^ 

(L. 50.) While the seventeenth year of the reign of (this) Neduhjadaiyan, — the 
king of the earth (who hears) a high crown (on- which are set) jewels of permanent lustre, who 
is the lord of the Ptadyas’, is fond of learned men, is the foremost of heroes, is very brave, is 
the destroyer of enemies and the most devoted follower of Vish^Uj, — was current : 

(L. 53.) Having considered®® that charity was always his duty, (he) gave, with libations 
of water, (the village of) V§lahgiidi in Ten-Kalsvali-nMn, — having cancelled its former name 
from old times, and having bestowed (on it)' the (new) name of Srivara-mangalam, as a 
hrahmade II a Q^nd. with all exemptions (pariJidra), including fcarwnmat ^n^yniyatchifi^ — bo Sujjata- 
Bhatta, who was the son of Sihn-MiSra, who had thoroughly mastered all the 'Sdsfras alox^g 
with the knowledge of sacrifices, who was horn in the Bhargavagdtra, followed the Mvaldyana- 
sntra, and was a Bahvricha, who was beloved hy the goddess of learning (Saras vati), ia^id 
who resided) in the village called &abd§,li, which had been apportioned to the Brahmanas (mahi^ 
deva) from the good country called Magadha.^^ 

(L. o2 .) The four great boundaries of this' (village are) : — The eastern boundary (is) 
to the west of the boundary of ffTilaikammangalam and of the boundary of Milandi- 
yaijkudi the southern boundary (is) to the north of the boundary of Periiniagarriir 
and of the boundary of Kallikkudi tbe western boundary (possessing) permanent beauty, (is) 
to fche east of the boundary of Kadambangudi®® and of the boundary of KiirangU(Ji the 
mji’thern boundary (Is) to the south of the boundary of K^r^avayaL 


The^ word literally meaus ‘ moist land, slippery ground.’ Tlie literal translation of the passage which 

de.'^enbes Karavand^puram is as fallows : — “ whose top is &/ place m w'hich the moisture, (caused) hy the elouds retiring 
on it (.immediately) after the sky has plunged into water, never ceases.” 

The word pinna iyani seems to be used here as an expletive, like marm in lines 6? and 81, and iiigu in line 75. 
Tho technical meaning of these two terms is not clear. According to Winslow, the word UMar means ‘ hus- 
haudiu^n’ or ‘agriculturists.’ According to Dr. Guudert’s Malaymm mcHona.ry, /Arayma, which must be the same 
as tae ramil bX^animi, means ‘ freehold,’ ‘ verbal agreement between Jaumi and Gudiyan about their respective rights 
to inhabit mortgaged grounds.’ literally means ‘ overlordship ’ ^ i. e. b, Rigvddin. 

0* Tills IS avidaotly tUs couatvy of tho same name ia Notthem India. Tbe fact that thers'was a colony of Magadba 
.laUraamvs settled in the 1 amlya country, ebon's that ecmtnnaioation between Northern and Southern India was not so 
’ll!' n- inferonoe is confirmed by some of the inscriptions of the Chfila 

nr ‘‘“■r “P'^^^tioas as far as the river Gangfi. and to 

I.pp.9sLlOO^and'Vi.Tl!p'!'T(;g!'' (Kdsalai-nadto : see Sonth-Indian Inscriptions, Yol. 

31 ^ name mentioned in the large Tirappfivanam copper-plate grant (Plate viii a, line S). 

line 1). ^ twice in the grant above referred to (Plate v b, line 5, and Plate ix a, 

chJtcIhTTm^uwrofSw.' ^ ^finganM taluk, 

Tirukkuraugudi. * ’ the village is mentioned with its proper spelling, 
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(Line 69.) Having set up stones and planted milkbush (halH) on tlie four great boundaries 
thus described, Siridaran QLe, Sridhara), (who was a memler of) the assembly (sahga) of 
Koluvlir in KolnvUr-kllrram, tbe great chief of Ptodi-ilahgd-inangalam^^ and tlie overseer of 
the elephants of the Ptodya (king), followed, by order of the king, a female elephant, (which 
was let loose) to determine the boundaries {of the granted mllage)*^^ 

(L. 75.) Dhlrataran Mfirti-Eyinan, — who was the great chief of Viramahgalam, 
who deprived inimical kings of their strength, who was the great feudatory {mahd-sdmaata) of 
the king, and whose birth had conferred splendour on the Vaidya race of Vangalandai which 
was famous for {shill in 'playing) musical instruments, singing and music, — caused, as the djnapti 
(rmtti) of this {grantf a copper edict to be drawn up. The king himself declared : — The 
lotus feet of those who protect this {gift), shall rest on my crown, and caused {this) clear 
copper edict to be drawn up. 

(L. 84.) “ There is no means on earth of acquiring merit, except the protection of gifts 

to Brfihmanas ; and likewise, there is no means on earth of incurring sin, except their con- 
fiscation. 

“Land has been given by many kings, commencing with Sagara ; as long as (a hng) 
possesses the earth, so long the reward (of gifts) belongs to him. 

“ They declare that poison {itself) is not (the worst) poison ; {hut) the property of Brah- 
raanas is declared to be {the real) poison. (For) , poison {if taken) 'kills (only) one person; (hut) 
the property of Brahmanas (if confiscated, hills the confiscator) together with his sons and 
grandsons. 

** No other source of religious merit is known than the protection of the property of 
Brahmanas, {and) no other source of sin is known than transgressing on it/’ 

(L. 91.) The signature of Arik^sari, who was the chief drummer of the P^i^dya 
(king) and the son of the (fate) chief drummer of the Pa3a.dya {king). 


FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 

BY W. CEOOKE, C.S. 

No, 4. — The Lucky Herdsman.^ 

Once upon a time a herdsman was watching some sheep near the jungle, when a tiger came 
out and asked him for a sheep. The herdsman said : They don’t belong to me. How can I give 
you one ?” “ All right,” said the tiger, “I will eat you some night soon.” When the herdsman 
came home, he told his wife, and she said : “ We had better get some of the neighbours to sleep 
iu the house as a guard.” So some of the neighbours brought their beds and slept in the 
herdsman’s house. The herdsman’s bed was in the middle. In the middle of the night the 
tiger came in quietly, and raising up the herdsman’s bed, carried it ofi* on his shoulders, 
W"hen he had gone a little distance the herdsman fortunately 'woke, and, as he happened to bo 
passing under a banyan tree, he caught hold of one of the shoots and climbed up. The 
tiger,- knowing nothing of this, went off with the bed. 

The herdsman was so afraid of the tiger, that he stayed np in the tree all day. In the 
evening a herd of cows came from the jungle and lay down under the banyan tree. They 
remained there all night and next morning went off, as usual, to graze. When they had gone 
away, the herdsman came down, removed' all the manure, and cleaned the place, 

^ In this name, %lango is synonymous witb the Sanskrit yuvardja. The Tillage was evidently called after the 
heir- apparent to the Pandya throne. 

86 The custom of determining the boundaries of a donative village with the help of a female elephant, seems to 
have been quite common in ancient times ; see the large Tiruppdvanam copper-plate grant, Plate i a, lines 3 to 5, and 
the large Leyden grant, Plate ix a, line 175. 

8'?’ This is addressed to the reigning king’^s successors. 

1 A folktale told by Piirsottam Muajht, one of the aborigines of South, Miiaripup. 
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Next night the cows came again, and were delighted to had the place clean, and wondered 
who had done them this service. Next morning they went again to graze, and on returning 
found that the place had again been cleaned. This happened a third time ; and then the cows 
called out, ‘^Show yourself, our unknown friend ! We are very grateful to you, and wish to 
make your acquaintance. ” The herdsman thought this might be some device of the enemy; so 
he kept quiet and did not show himself. 

Then the cows made a plan. There was one of them, who was a poor, old, weak creature ; 
so they said to her : You lie here and pretend to be very sick ; our friend is sure to come down 
to help you after we are gone. When he comes catch hold of his dh6t% and detain him until 
we return.” The old cow did as she was told, and caught hold of the herdsman’s clhoii, and 
though he tried to drag himself away, she would not let him go until her companions came back. 

When the cows returned, they told the herdsman how much they were obliged to him, and 
said, You may have as much of our milk as you want.*’ So the herdsman continued to 
live in the banyan tree and used to milk the cows every day. 

One day, as he was strolling about near the banyan tree, he saw a bole, out of which came 
some young snakes, who looked very thin and miserable. The herdsman took pity on them 
and gave them some milk every day. When they got strong, they began to move about in the 
jungle, and one day their mother met them. Why ! how is this ? ” said she ; “ I left you starv- 
ing, and you are now well and strong.” Then they told her how the herdsman had taken pity 
on them. Hearing this she went to the herdsman and said : “Ask .any boon you will.” “ I 
wish,” said be, “ that my hair and skin should turn the colour of gold.” This happened 
at once and the old snake went away. 

One day the herdsman went to bathe in the river. As he was bathing a hair cam© out 
of his head, and he put it into a leaf platter (dauna) and let it fioat down the stream. A 
long way down a Rfija's daughter was bathing. She took np the hair. My father must marry 
me to the man who has hair like this.” When she came home she would eat no dinner. Her 
father was distressed and asked the cause. Sbe showed him the hair, and said, “ Marry me to 
the man who has hair like this.” So her father sent his soldiers to find the man. At last 
they traced the herdsman and said, Come along with us.” I will not,” said he. Then they 
tried to drag him away, but he played on his fiute {hctnsuU) and all the cows rushed up, 
charged the soldiers and drove them aw'ay. They returned and told the king. He sent some 
crows to get the Siite. They came and perched on the banyan tree, where the herdsman was 
staying, and let their droppings fall on him. Rethrew stones at them, but could not drive 
them away. At last be was so angry be throw his flute at them, and one crow took it in his 
L'ili and flew oil whth it. 

Wiiea the Raja got possession of the flute, he sent another party of soldiers to seize the 
rierdsman. He blew another flute, but this had no power over the cows, and he was 

captured and carried off. 

Then he was brought to the Rajas palace, married to the princess and given a splendid 
house and lots of muuey. But he wms unhappy and preferred his life as a cowherd. One day 
he asked his wife to give him the flute, which the crow had carried ofl. She took it out of her 
box and gave it to him. When he blew it the sound reached the cows, and they all rushed 
to the Raju s palace and began to knock down the walls. The Raja was terrified and asked 
what they wanted, ** We want our cowherd,” they answered. So the RajA had to give in, and 
built a palace for his son-in-law near the banyan tree, and gave him half his kingdom. There 
the herdsman and the princess lived happily for many a long year. 

Notes. 

This, a taie told by a genuine non-Aryan aboriginal, a resident in the wild country south 
of the Son, is interesting as a variant of the Santal “ Story of Jhore,” which is given by Dr,, 
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A. Campbell in bis Santiil Folh4ales, (Pokburia, 1891) pp. Ill, et seg^. There are, however, 
some important di&rences : — 

(1) Jbore quarrels with tbe tiger, because, when be is called in to judge between him and 
the lizard, be judges it in favour of tbe latter. 

(2) Jbore is sbut up in a bag by bis mother, which the tiger carries off. 

(3) Tbe animals in Jbore ’s story are buffaloes, and he wins their affection by looking after 
their calves. 

(4) In Jbore ’s story tbe old buffalo cow lies in wait and gets tbe calves to tell her who 
befriended them. Tbe dhoti incident is absent in tbe Santal story. 

(5) Similarly, tbe snake incident is wanting, and in tbe Santal story tbe Princess simply 
finds in tbe river some of Jbore’s hair, which is twelve cubits long. 

(6) In tbe SantM story tbe Raja sends si>jdgi and a crow to seek for Jbore. Finally a paro- 
quet is sent, who makes friends with Jbore and gets tbe ffute. 

(7) After losing bis first flute Jboi’e calls tbe cows with another, and finally tbe paroquet 
has to steal tbe bundle of flutes, which Jbore has. 

(8) Tbe buffaloes in tbe Santal story come to tbe king’s palace, because Jbore’s wife would 
not believe tbe story about tbe love of tbe buffaloes for him, which be was always telling 
her. So be has a pen made thirty-two miles long and tbirty-tw^o miles broad and tbe buffaloes 
come at tbe sound of bis flute and fill it. These are tbe domesticated buffaloes of tlie 
Santals nowadays. 

Tbe story is also of interest from its obvious analogies to European folklore. The cow- 
herd’s flute is tbe oriental equivalent of tbe lyre of Orpbeus, or tbe lute of Arion : and 
we have tbe incident of tbe hero being saved by bis lute in No. 126 of Grimm’s TaleSt Ferdi- 
nand the faithful and Ferdinand the unfaithful^ Tbe feeding of snakes is also common property 
of folklore. In tbe Oesta Eomanoruyn, chap. 68, we have tbe snake who says to tbe knight : 

Give me some milk every day, and set it ready for me yourself, and I will make you rich.” 
There are further instances given in Mr. Andrew Lang’s edition of Grimm, (Yol. II. pp. 405, 
et seq.) So with tbe golden hair, which, however, is usually that of the heroine ,* see Grimm’s 
Ooosegirli with bis notes (Yol. II. p. 382.) I know there is some European equivalent of tbe 
hero (or heroine) being recognised by tbe golden hair floating down tbe river, but I cannot lay 
my bands on the reference just now, as I am away from my library. However, w^e have tbe 
same incident in tbe “Hoy and Sis Stepmother in Dr. Campbell’s Santal Collection. 
Altogether, this story is interesting, and probably other readers of the Indian Antiquary 
can suggest additional parallels. 

Note by tbe Editor. 

This tale is, like some of Mr. Crooke’s other tales, simply an agglomerate of incidents to be 
commonly found in Indian folktales generally.^ Instances innumerable of each incident in some 
form or other could be culled from my notes to Wide-awahe Stories and from this Journal. 
To take these incidents seriatwi ; — 

That of tbe bed and banyan tree is mixed np with very many Indian tales, but for ‘tiger’ 
read usually ‘thieves.’ A. good specimen is to be found in Wide-au:ake Stories, pp. 77-78. 

Grateful animals and their doings are also exceedingly common everywhere in Indian 
nurseries. A collection of instances from Indian Fairy TaleSy Folldales of Bengal^ Legends of 
the Banjdh and the earlier volumes of this Journal will be found at p. 41 2 of Wide-awahe Stories, 
Golden hair belongs, in every other instance I have seen, to tbe heroine, and instances of 
tbe incident of a golden hair floating down a stream and leading both to good fortune and to 
calamity are to be found collected at p. 413 of Wide-atvake Stories. 

1 I do aot wish by this statement to detract from the value and interest of Mr. Crooke’s tales. They, in fact, 
strongly support the theory I propounded in Wide-awake Stories, and which has since been accepted by tbe 
Folklore Society. 
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In thi {3 tale the golden hair leads up to a very simple and boldly stated variant of the im- 
possible task as a preliminary to marriage, which is often really nothing hut a folktale 
reminiscence of the ancient custom of the swayamvara. Many instances will be found col- 
lected at p. 430 of Wide-awcbhe Stones. 

Elute stories are as common in India as in Europe. Perhaps the best of all in the East 
is the exquisite Panjabi tale of “ Little Anldehone,"' wdiich is comparable to Grimm’s ‘‘ Simjmg 
Boned’ This tale is known in the Pahjab as “ Gitetd Bam” and is to be found in Wide-awahe 
Stories, pp. 127 

I have quoted above from Wide-aivalce Stories, as that is the latest publication, so far as 
I know, giving a collection of incidents in Indian folktales, but, from the many folktales from 
all parts of India published in this Jotmial in the eight years that have elapsed since that book 
was issued, many further instances could be easily adduced in support of the above notes. 


A FOLKTALE OF THE LUSHAISL 
BY BEEHARD HOUGHTON, C.S. 


The Story of Rung or {, 


Her father, who was unmarried, was splitting bamboos to make a winnowing basket, when he 
ran a splinter into his hand. The splinter grew into a little child (After a time) the child was 
brought forth motherless and they called her KUngdri. Even as a grain of rice swells in the cooking, 
so little by httle she grew big. Two or three years passed by and she became a maiden. She was 
very pretty, and all the young men of the village were rivals for her favour ; but her father kept 
her close and permitted no one to approach her. There was a young man named Keimi. He took 
up the impression of her (foot from the ground) and placed it on the bamboo grating over 
the house-fire (there to dry and shrivel up), and so it fell out that KUngdri became ill. 

Kdngori’s father said, ** If there be any one that can cure her, he shall have my daughter.*' 
All the villagers tried, but not one of them could do any good. However (at last) KMmi came. 
‘‘ I will cure her, and I will marry her afterwards,” said he. Her father said, “ Cure the girl first and 
you may then have her.” 


So she was cured. The foot-print, which he had placed to dry on the fire-shelf, he opened out 
and scattered (to the wind). Kdngori became well and Kldimi married her. “ Come, Khngori,” said 
he, ‘‘will you go to my house?” So they went. On the road Keimi turned himself into a tiger. 
Kunguri caught hold of his tail, and they ran like the wind. (It so happened) that some women 
of the village were gathering wood, and they saw all this ; so they went back home to Kdngori’s 
father and said, “ Your daughter has got a tiger for a husband.” KOngori’s father said, Whoever 
can go and take Ktogori may have her ; ** hut no one had the courage to take her. However, 
Photair and HrangehAl, two friends, said, ‘‘We will go and try our fortune.” Kdngori’s father said, 
If you are able to take her you may have her ;” so Phothir and Hrangchal set ofi. Going on, they 
caoie to Keinii s village. The young man Keimi had gone out hunting. Before going into the house 
Fhijflur and Hrangchal went to Kungori. “ KClngoii,” said they, ‘‘where is your husband ?” “ He 
Is gone out hunting,” she said, “hut will be home directly.” On this they becaihe afraid, and 
Phdtliir and Hrangchal climbed upon to the top of the high fire-shelf. Kungori’s husband arrived* 
“ I smell the smell of a man,” said he. ‘‘It must be me, whom you smell,” said Khngori. Night 
fell, everyone ate their dinners and lay down to rest. In the morning Kdngori’s husband again 
went out to hunt. A widow came and said (to the two friends), “ If yon are going to run away 
with Kfingori take fire-seed, thorn-seed, and water-seed v^ith you).” So-^^ey took fire-seed, 
tborn-seed, and water-seed; and they took Kangori also and carried her off. 

Kilngovi’s husband returned home. He looked and found Kfingori was gone ; so he foUowed after 
them in hot haste. A little bird called to HrangchM: “Hun! lunl Kfingori’s husband will catch 
you. ’ said the bird. So (the friends) scattered the fire-seed, and (the fire sprung up and) the 
yangle and mider-growth burnt furiously, so that Kdngori’s husband could nol; come any farther. 
When the fire subsided, he again resumed the pursuit. 


J From Major T- H. Lewm’s Progressioe Exercises in the Lushai Bialect, Calcutta, 1891. 
down the author as toW by a Lushai.) 


The story was taken 
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The little bird cried to Hrangchal: He is catching you up,” so they scattered the water-seed, 
and a great river widened (between them and their pursuer). 

However, Ktingori's husband waited for the water to go down, and when the water went down 
he followed after them as before. The bird said to Hrangchal, “ He is after you again, he is fast 
gaining on you, sprinkle the thorn-seed,” said the bird. So they sprinkled the thorn- seed and thorns 
sprouted in thickets so that Kdngori’s husband could not get on. By biting and tearing the 
thorns he at length made a way, and again he followed after them. Hrangchal became dazed, as 
one in a dream, (at this persistence of pursuit), and crouching down among the roots of some reeds, 
watched. Phothir cut the tiger down dead with a blow of his dAo. “ I am PhCthrra,” said he. 
So the tiger died. 

Hrangchal and the others went on again, until they came to the three cross roads of Kuavang,- 
and there they stopped. Phothir and Hrangchal were to keep guard turn about. Hrangchala went 
to sleep fii'st, while Phothir stayed awake (watching). At night Kuavang came. “ Who is staying 
at my cross-roads?” he said. Photliha i^spoke out boldly): “Phothira and Hrangchala (are herel,"^ said 
he; “crouching under the reeds, we cut off the tiger’s head without much ado.” On this Kuavang 
understood (with whom he had to deal), and, becoming afraid, he ran off. So Phothira (woke up 
Hrangchal saying), “ Hrangchala, get up ; you stay awake now; I am very sleepy; I will lie down. If 
Kuavang comes you must not be afraid.” Having said this, he lay down (and went to sleep). 
Hrangchala stayed awake. Presently Kuavang returned. “ Who is this staying at my cross-roads ?” 
he said. Hrangchala was frightened. (However), he replied: “Phothira and Hrangchala (are her e'^ 
they killed the tiger that followed them among the reed-roots.” But Knavang was not to be fright- 
ened by this ; so he took E:i:Lng6ri (and carried her off). Htingori marked the road, trailing behind 
her a line of cotton thread. They entered into a hole in the earth, and so arrived at Knavang’ s 
village. The hole in the earth, by which they entered, was stopped up by a great stone. In the 
morning Phothira and Hrangchala began to abuse each other. Spake Pholitira to Hrangchala, 
“ Fool of a man, ” said he, “ where has Kungori gone? On account of your faint-heartedness Kuavang 
has carried her off. Away I you will have to go to Kuavang's village.” So they followed Kflngori’s 
line of white thread, and found that the thread, entered (the earth) under a big rock. They moved 
away the rock, and there lay Kuavang’s village before them ! Phohtira called out ! “ Ahoy 1 give me 
hack my Kdngori.” Kuavang replied, “We know nothing about your Kilngori. They have taken 
her away.” “ If you do not (immediately) give me Kungori I will use my dtto,” said Phohtir. “ Hit 
away,” answered Kuavang. With one cut of the ddo a whole village died right off ! Again Phohtir 
cried, “ Give me my Kflngori.” Kuavang said, “Tour Kilngori is not here.” On this Phothir and 
Hrangchal said, “We will come in,” “ Come along,” said Kuavang. So they went in and came to 
Kuavang’s house. Kuavang’s daughter, who was a very pretty girl, was pointed out as Kdngori. 
“ Here is Kdngori,” said they. “ This is not she,” said Phothir, “ really now, give me Kungori.” So 
(at last) they gave her to him. 

They took her away. Kungori said, “ I have forgotten my comb.” “ Go, HrangchiH and fetch 
it,” said Phothir, but Hrangchala dared not venture. “I am afraid,” said he. So Phothir wen^ 
(himself) to fetch (the comb). While he was gone, Hrangchal took Kiingori out, and closed the hole 
with the great stone. After this, they arrived at the house of Kiingori’s father. “You have been 
able to release my daughter.” said he, “ so take her.” KLUiguri however, did not wish to be taken. 
Said Kdngori’s father. “ Hrangchal is here, but where is Phothira ? ” “ We do not know Phothira’s 

dwelling-place,” was the reply. 

So Hrangchala and Kdnguii were united. Kdngori was altogether averse to the marriage, 
but she was conpled with Hrangchal whether she would or no. 

PhdtMra was married to Kuavang’s daughter. Beside the house he sowed a koy-seed. It 
sprouted and a creeper sprang (upwards like a ladder). Phothira, when he was at Kuavang’s, had 
a child (horn to him); and he cooked some small stones (in place of rice), and, when his wife was 
absent, he gave the stones, which he had cooked, to the child, saying, “Eat.” While it was eating 
Phothir climbed up the stalks of the creeper (that had sprang up near the house), and got out 
(into the upper world). He went on and arrived at the house of the Kdngori’s father. They had 
killed a gaydl, and were dancing and making merry. With one blow Photbira cut off the head of 
Hrangchal 1 Kilngori’s father cried, “ Why, Phothira, do you cut off Hrangchala’s head ?” “I was 
obliged to cut it off,” said Phothir. It was I who released Kilngori from Keimi’s village ; 

* The good spirit of the Lushais He does not however cut a very fine figure in this tale. 
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Hrangcliala dared not do it. When Kuavang carried off Ktingori also, Hrangchala dared not say him 
nay. He was afraid. Afterwards we followed Kdngori’s line of cotton thread, which lead us to 
Kuavang’s Tillage. Hdngori (after we had released her from there) forgot her comb. We told 
HrangchM to go and fetch it, hut he dared not. ‘ I am afraid,’ said he. so I went to get it. He then 
took Kdngori and left me behind, shutting the hole in the earth with a great stone. They went away. 
I married Kuavang’s daughter, and, while she was absent, I climbed up the stalks of the creeper, 
and came here.” On (hearing) this; “Is it so,” said they, “ then you shall be united. ’ So Hrang- 
chala died and Phothira and Kiingori were married. They were very comfortable together, and killed 
many gaydh They possessed many villages, and lived happy ever after. Thus the story is concluded. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OP SIX UNPUBLISHED 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

1. — ArthfinA Stone Inscription of the 
ParamAra ChAmundaraja, of the 
(Vikrama) year 1136. 

Dr. Homle has sent me, some time ago, a very 
imperfect pencil-rubbing of an inscription dis- 
covered at Arthhni. ^ in Rajput^nd, together with 
a rough transcript of the text and an English 
translation of it, received from Mah^mahopadhyaya 
Kavirij Sy^mal Das, member of the State Council 
of Mewad. This inscription contains 53 lines of 
writing which cover a space of 2' Qi" broad by 
2' 2" high. The writing appears to be well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about The 
characters are NSigari. The language is Sam- 
skrit, and the inscription is in verse. The total 
number of verses is 87. 

The inscription is a jpra§asU or laudatory 
account of a line of princes or chiefs who belonged 
to the Paramibra family, and its object is, to 
state (in line 44) that the inince Ch^mundarAja, 
in honour of his father Mapdanadeva, founded 
a temple of Siva, under the name of Mandanesa, 
and to record (in lines 45-50) the endowments 
made in favour of that temple. The praiasii was 
composed by the poet Chandra, a younger brother 
of Yijayasadhara and son of Sumatis^dhara, of 
the Sadhara family. ^ And it is dated in line 53 : — 
samwat 1136 Phalguna-sudi 7 Bukre, corre- 
sponding, for Yikraina 1136 expired, to Friday, the 
31st January A. D. 1080, when the 7th tithioftlie 
bright half ended 20 h. 3 m. after mean sumise. 

Beginning with two verses which invoke the 

I cannot find Arthtina on the maps at my disposal. 
In the papers sent to me it is stated that “ a sig'ht of the 
ruins of Arthfina confirms the view that a large city 
existed there in ancient times, where only a small village 
stands at present, surrounded by several temples in 
ruinss.*^ The rubbing of the inscription was procured 
through the assistance of the Political Agent of Bfinawfira. 

® The names of the writer and of the engraver are 
illegible in the rubbing, 

» In Arch<Eol, Survey of India, Vol. XXIII. p. 124, 
Mr. Garrick reports that at a small hamlet called Nimtor, 


blessings of Devi and Siva (Sasisekhara), the 
poet tells the well-known fable how on Mount 
Arbuda (or Abfi) the sage Yasishtha, when his 
cow Nandini was earned oJBf by Yisvamitra, pro- 
duced from the sacred fire the hero ParamAra, 
who defeated Yisvamitra. In the family of 
Parami>ra there was born in the course of time 
Vairisimlia (line 8), who had a younger brother, 
named pambarasimha (line 10). And in the 
family of Dambarasimha was born Kamkadeva 
(line 11), who near the NarmadA defeated the 
forces of the ruler of Karn^lpa and thus des- 
troyed the enemy of the M^lava king Srlkarslia, 
hut who apparently lost his own life on that 
occasion. Kamkad^va’s son was Chandapa (line 
13) ; his son was Satyar^ja (line 14) ; from him 
sprang Mandanadeva (line 16) ; and his son again 
was ChAmundarAja® (line 30), who is said to have 
defeated SindhurAja. Beyond what has been 
stated here, the inscription contains nothing of 
importance. The princes Yairisimha and Srihar- 
sha, mentioned above, are of course the well- 
known Yairisimha II. and Sriharshadeva-Siyaka 
of Mfilava. 

2. — Ohitdr Stone Inscription of the Q-uliila 
Family, of the (Yikrama) year 1331. 

Sir A. Cunningham has supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing,* taken by Mr. Garrick, of the inscription 
I at Chitor of which a photo-lithograph has been 
published in his Archceol. Survey of India, Yol. 
XXIII. Plate XXV, This inscription contains 
54 lines of writing which cover a space of 2' 6'' 
broad by 2' high. Line 39 appears to have 
been almost completely scratched out ; otherwise 
the writing is on the whole well preserved. The 

in Rfijputfinfi, be found an inscription of seven lines, 
dated in Samvat 1027. From a very faint photograph of 
this inscription, shewn to me by Dr. Burgess, I am able 
to state that the inscription was pnt np during the reign 
of a Mahdrdjddhirdja who also bore the name Chdmun- 
dardja, and that it is dated in the (Vikrama) year 1028. 

* A very incorrect copy, made by a Bandit, of this 
inscription I had previously received from Dr. Fleet, to 
' whom it had been given by Dr. Burgess, together with a 
copy of another long inscription from Chitdr which is per- 
haps the second pra^asti, referred to below. 
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size of tlie letters is about The characters 
are Nagari. The language is Sainskrit, and the 
inscription is in verse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 61. 

This is a praSasti of the Guhila family of 
Medap^ta, similar to the Mount Abil stone in- 
scription of Samarasiihlia of the Vikrama year 
1342 [ante, Yoi. XYI. p. 3451, and comiiosed by 
the same poet Yudasarman (line 54) who, indeed, 
in line 46 of the Mount AbO inscription refers to 
this and similar composed by himself. 

It was engraved by the artizan Sajjana (line 51 ), 
and is dated in line 54 : — sani° 1331 varslie 
Ash^dha-sudi 3 'BukrS Pushye, corresiiondiiig, 
for northern Yikrama 1331 expired, to Friday, 
the 8th June A. D. 12*71, when the 3rd of 
the bright half ended about 20 h , and when the 
moon was in Pushya for about 17 h. after mean 
sunrise. 

The inscription opens with verses invoking the 
blessings of Siva (Sri-Samadhisvara/ Trinayana, 
Chandrachucla) and Gancsa. The poet then states 
that he is about to eulogize the Giihila vftmsa. 
He glorifies the country of Medapata, and its 
town Magalirada ; and relates how through the 
favour of the sage Haritarasi® Bappa became 
lord of Modapafca. Afterwards he gives the 
names of the descendants of Bappa, from Guhila 
to Xaravarman, and praises each of them in three 
or four verses, in general terms which are of no 
historical value. After verse 60 he adds in 
prose : — anayitara-varhSa-varnnanam dviUya-pra- 
4astau v^ditavyam. 

The princes glorified are : — 

1. Bappa. 

2. Gruhila (v. 13). 

3. Bhoja (v. 15). 

4. Bila (v. 18). 

5. Kaiabhoja (v. 21). 

6. Mallata (v. 24 ; omitted in the Mount Ahd 
inscription). 

7. Bhartribhata (v. 27). 

8. Simha (v. 30). 

9. Mahay aka (v. 33 ; in the Mount Abil in- 
scription called Mahayika) 

10. Shummana (V. 36). 

11. Ailata (v. 39). 

12. ISTaravahana (v. 42). 

13. Baktikumara (V. 46). 

6 This shews that Bi'i-8omddht<a iu line 40 of the Mouut 
Abu inscription is a name of Siva. 

6 This finally settles the meaning of the same word in 
verse 8 of the Mount Abu inscription, 

^ This name is doubtful, because the rubbing is here 
very faint. 


14. AmraprasAda*^ (?, v. 49 ; omitted in the 
Mount Ahd inscription). 

15. Buchivarraan (v. 52). 

16. TTaravarman (v. 56). 

3, — Mafwa.' Stone Inscription of G-anapati of 
ITalapura, of the (Vikrama) year 1355. 

From Br. Burgess I have received a pencil- 
ruhhmg of the inscription in the Xarwar Fort 
which is mentioned in Sir A. Cunningham's 
Archceol. Survey of India, Yol. II. p. 315. This 
inscription eoutaiiis 21 lines of writing which 
cover a space of 1' 10-}'^ broad by 1' high. 
The writing appears to he well preserved through' 
out, but about half a dozen aksharas cannot be 
made out with certoiniy in the rubbing. The 
size of the letters is about The characters are 
Nagari. The language is Samskrit, and the in- 
scripjtion is in verse. The verses are numbered, 
and their total number is 28. 

The inscription is a pr as asti, the proper object of 
which is, to record (in verses 2*2*25) that the Kaya- 
stha Palhadova (or Palhaja), in memory and for th(j 
spiritual benefit of his deceased younger brother 
Hamsara-ja, built a tank and a temple {chaitya) 
of Sambhii (or Siva), and also laid out a garden. 
The y)? a^nsti was composed by Siva, a son of the 
treasurer L6ha[cja] and grandson of Damodara 
who belonged to a family of writers at GdpAdri 
(or Gwalior) , written by Arasiraha ( ! ), the son 
of Ahhinaiida; and engraved by Dhanaiika(?). 
And it is dated in line 21 : — samvat 1355 K&rt- 
tika-[va]di 5, on a day of the week which, so far 
as I can see from the rubbing, is either Gurau 
or ^uTcre, Supposing the day to be SiiJcre, the 
corresponding date, for Yikrama 1355 expired 
and the puynimrlnta Kiirttika, would he Friday, 
the 26th September A. D. 1298. 

The inscription was composed during the reign 
of Ganapati of TIalapura ; and the poet there- 
fore, after invoking the blessings of Siva (Manma- 
thasudana) and the Smi, begins with praises of the 
town l^Talapura., and then gives the following 
genealogy of the i:)rince Ganapati : — 

1. In NaJapura (f. e., Narwar) was born the 
prince Chaliada (r. 4). 

2. His son was lYyivarman® n*. 5). 

3. From him sprang Asalladeva (v. 6) , 

4. From him Gopala (v. 7) ; 

5. And from him Ganapati, w^ho acquired 
fame by conquering Hirtidurga® (w. 8 and 9). 

® The name of this prince omitted in the list, givim 
in Anho^ol. ^vney of Ituha, Yol. II. j). 316. 

3 This, m ail prob<«bilitj , is the K'i'ttiyin'duryd {le., 
DCogadh), mentioned m line 7 of the Bcfgat.h rock in- 
seription of Khtivarman ; ante, Yol. XYIII, y, 238. 
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Terses 10*20 give the genealogy of the two 
brothers Palhadeva (or Palhaja) and Hamsaraja. 
This part of the inscription commences with averse 
m praise of the fort of G-dp^ehala (or Gwalior). 
At Gopachala lived a family of Kayasthas, of 
the Elasyapa gutra, who had come from llathura- 
In that family there was a certain Alhana, whose 
son was Kanhada, whose son again was the 
minister (mantrin) Yijahada. Vijahada married 
Menagd, who bore to him. two sons, G^ngadeva 
and Yamnnadeva. Gangadeva married Lona, and 
she bore to him four sons, Palha[ja], Hariraja,’® 
Sivaraja, and Hamsaraja. 

4. — Sarwaya Stone Inscription of G-ap.apati 
of lYalapnra, of the (Vikrama) year 1348. 
Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription, found in a tank at 
Sarwaya, eight miles to the east of Sipri, which is 
mentioned in Sir A. Cunningham’s Archoeol. 
8m'vey of India^ Yol. II. p. 316. This inscription 
contains 33 lines of writing which cover a space of 
V 10" broad by 1 ' Ilf" high. The writing is well 
preserved throughout. The size of the letters is 
about The characters are Nagari, The 

language is Saiiiskrit, and the inscription is in 
verse. The verses are numbered, and their total 
number is 33. 

The inscription is a prahsti, the proper object 
of which is to record (in verses 23-28) that, during 
the reign of G-aigiapati, the son of the prince 
G5p§.la, the thakkura Y‘S.mana (evidently a ,high 
official) built a public tank {vdjpikd), clearly the 
tank at which the inscription has been found. 
The yraSasti was composed by the poet Soma- 
misra,a son of [So]madhara ; Avritten by Maharaja, 
the son of Somaraja; and engraved by Deva- 
siihha, the son of Madhava. And it is dated in 
line 33 : ~ saihvat 1348 Chaitra-sudi 8 Guru- 
dine Pushya-nakshatre, corresponding, for 
southern Yikrama 1348 expired, to Thursday, the 
27tli March A. D. 1292, when the 8th titlii of the 
bright half ended 17 h. 17 m., and when the moon 
entered the mhshatra Pushya 9 h. 51 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

The inscription opens with three verses invoking 
the ])lessmgs of the goddess of eloquence Sarad^, 
and of the gods Krishna (Radha-dhava) and Kara. 
It then has a verse in praise of the town Mathura 
on the Yamuna, from which, as we are told further 
on, proceeded a family of Ktiyasthas, known as 
the :siatluiras. In that family there was one 

I pretty sure tint this HariiN^ja is mentioned as 
donMo in the Biihi copper-plate of the Chandella Y5ra- 
wu*m;in,ot‘theTikrama year 1337, of which I possess 
Sir A. Cimninjham s transcript {ArchmoL Siirvey of 
\ ol. XXI. p. 75). The same copper- plate uu- 
Joubtedly mentions ‘Gopala, thelordof Xalaptira,*~-The 


Chandra, of the Kasyapa goira ; his son was 
DMhana ; his son Kesava ; his son Padinanabha ; 
and his son Ddhula. Dehula had three sons, 
Udaya, Kamd and Alhu. Of these, Kamd married 
Padma, the daughter of Maharatha ; and she bore 
to him three sons, Dhand, Yij aya.de va, and 
Vamana who built the tank, mentioned above. 
Vdmana married first Ajayade (P), a daughter of 
Lohada,^^ and afterwards Homa, a daughter of 
Asadeva. 

5. — Kharod Stone Inscription of Ratna- 
deva III. of Rafcnapura, of the Chedi 
year 933. 

Dr. Burgess has also supplied to me a pencil- 
rubbing of the inscription at Kharod in the Cen- 
tral Provinces which is mentioned in Archoeol. 
Survey of Lidia, Yol. YII. p. 201, and Yol. X YIl. 
p. 43. This inscription contains 28 lines of writing 
which cover a space of about 3' broad by V 6" 
high. To judge from the rubbing, the writing 
has suffered a good deal all the way down on the 
proper left side; but with a good impression all 
that is important might nevertheless be made 
out with certainty. The size of the letters is about 
V'. The characters are Nagari. The language is 
Samskrit, and the inscription is in verse. The 
verses are numbered, and their total number is 4i). 

The inscription is dated in line 28 : Chddi- 
samvat 933, corresponding to A. D. 1181-82 ; and 
it is valuable, because (in lines 4-15) it gives a 
complete list of the Kalachuri rulers of Ratna- 
pura down to Ratnadeva HI., and proves thus 
beyond doubt that there really were three chiefs 
of Ratnapura, called Ratnardja or Ratnadeva.^® 
Besides we findtin this introductory pai't of the 
inscription some names of persons and places 
which have not become known yet from other 
inscriptions of the same dynasty. In the family 
of the Haihayas there was a prince (evidently 
K6kalla^3) who had eighteen sons (line 5), one of 
whom was Kalinga. His son was Kanaala, the 
lord of Tummana ; from him sprang Ratnaraja 
I.; and then came Ppifchvideva I. His son was 
Jajalladdva I., who defeated Bhujabala, the 
lord of SuvarnapuraCJAjalladeva- nripatis=tat- 
sfinnr=abhjlt=Suvarnnapura-natham Bhujava- 
(ba)lam=ava(ha)lam chakr^ nija-bhuja-va(ba)- 
latah samike yah U). Jajalladeva’s son was 
Ratnadeva II. (line 6), who defeated the prince 
Ciiddaganga, the lord of the country of Kalinga 
His son was Py ithvldeva II. (line 8) ; and his son 

name Harir^i, 3 a also occurs in a fragmentary inscription 
at Udaypur in Gw^ior ; ante, Vol. XX p. 84. 

^ This is perhaps the Lohada mentioned in thenreced- 
ing inscription. 

See Mpigrayhia Indica, Yol. I. p. 43 . 

See ih. 33. 
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again was J&jalladeva II. (line 10), who married 
Sdmalladevi^* (line 12), and whose son was the 
prince Hatnadava III. (line 13), during whoso 
reign the inscription was put up. 

6. — I^agpur Museum Stone Inscription of 
Brahmad^va of R^yapura, of the (Vikrama) 
year 1458. 

To Dr. Elect I owe a good impression of the 
Nagpur Museum inscription, brought from 
B-aypur in the Central Provinces, which is men- 
tioned by Sir A. Cunningham in his ArclicBol. 
Survey of India, Tol. XVII. p. 77. This inscrip- 
tion contains 25 lines of writing which cover a 
space of 1' 10" broad by 1' high. With the 
exception of a few ahsliaras which are brohen 
away in the bottom lines, the writing is well pre- 
served. The size of the letters is about 
The characters are Nagari, and the language is 
Samskrit. By far the greater part of the inscrip- 
tion is in verse. The whole is written very care- 
lessly. 

The inscription opens with eight verses in 
honour of Ganesa, Bharati, the author’s precep- 
tors, and the god Siva. It then records the 
foundation of a temple of B[atakesvara^* (Siva) by 
the N^yaka Hajir^jad^va, apparently a minister 
or other of&oial of the chief Bralimad^va of 
RS-yapura, in the following prose passage (in 
lines 9-12), which I give as I find it : — 

Svasti sri sa[m]vatu 1458 varshe sa.k§ 1322- 
samaye Sarvajita-n^ma-samvatsare PhS-glu- 
na-sudha-ashtanii Sukre ady=eha sri-Rayapure 
maharajadhird 3 a-erimad-R§i,ya[vr a]h m a.d e v a- 
r^jye pamdita- 

Mahadeva tasmirh samaye nayaka-sri-Hajiraja- 
deva Hatakesvarasya pijasadam kritaiiih. 

This passage is followed by a verse in praise of 
the town Rayapiu’a, and by other verses (in lines 
13-17) w^hich give the genealogy of Brahmadeva. 
At RS-yapura there was the great prince Lash- 
mideva (Lakshmidova ?) ; his son was Simgha ; 
his son Ramachandra ; and his son again Hari- 
r^yabraliman (in the sequel called simply Brah- 
madeva) The concluding lines of the inscription 
(18-25) have reference to the founder of the 
temple, Hajiraja, and are void of interest. 

The date of this inscription I have mite, Yol- 
XIX, p, 26, shewn to correspond to Friday, the 
loth February A. B. 1402. Of the four princes, 
the Khalari stone inscription of Brahmadeva of 


the Yikrama year 1470 (for 1471) mentions three, 
under the names of Simhana, Bamadeva, and 
Haribrahmadeva, referring them to the Xalachuri 
branch of the Haihaya family. And a large 
mutilated inscription at Banitek^® in the Central 
Provinces, of which I owe a pencil-rubbing to 
Dr. Fleet, mentions Simhana and Bamachandra. 

F. Xielhorn, 


Gottingen. 


PAUSHA SAMVATSAEA 
IN THE XASiKA-VBITTI ON P. IV, 2, 21. 

A copper-plate inscription of the Kadamba king 
Mrigesa, of about the 6th century A. D., published 
by Dr. Fleet, ante, Yol. YI. page 24, is dated in 
line 10 : — svavaijayike ashtame Vais^khe saih- 
vatsare Karttika-pauranamasyam, ‘ on the day of 
the full-moon of [the month) Karttika, in the 
Yaisakha year, the eighth of his victory.’ And 
another copper-plate inscription of the same king, 
published by Dr. Fleet, ante, Yol. YII. page 35, is 
dated in line 7 : — atmanah rajyasya tritiye varshe 
Paushe samvatsare Karttika-masa-bahula-pak- 
sh5 dasamyaih tithauUttar^bhadrapade nakshatre, 
‘ in the third year of his reign, in the Paushayear, 
on the tenth lunar day in the dark fortnight of 
the month Xarttika, under the Uttarabhadrapad^ 
constellation.’ The terms VaiSdkha sathvateara 
and Fausha sanivatsara of these dates induce me 
to draw attention here to what I cannot but 
regard .as a curious mistake, made by the gram- 
marian Jayaditya, when explaining Panini’s rule 
lY, 2, 21 ; and to give at the same time the proper 
explanation of those terms, as furnished by Saka- 
tayana and other grammarians. 

In the rule lY, 2, 21, the original wording of 
which is sdsmin ^auniamisUi, Panini teaches 
that certain suffixes are added to nominal bases 
denoting full-moon tithis, to form other nominal 
bases denoting periods of time which contain those 
full-moon tithis; and the w'ord iii of the rule 
shows, what is more distinctly brought out by 
Katya yana’s addition of the vrord samjadyiim, that 
Panini’s rule should take effiect only when the 
words that would be formed by it are used by 
people as names. Patanjali, commenting on Kat- 
yayana’s Yartfcikas, tells us that the names here 
referred to are the names of the (twelv^e) montlu^ 
or (the twelve) half -months (which end mtli the 
full-moon tithi); and the P rahriyd-kaiimudt and 
the Siddhtiita hainniicU give the example Paushd 
mdsah ‘the month Pausha,’ i.e.,oi the twelve 


This name (and perhaps the whole verse in which it 
is contained) also occurs in line 9 of a much mutilated 
inscription at Amarkantak [Archceol. Survey of India, 
Yol, VII. p. 253) of which I owe a faint pencil- rubbing to 


Dr, "Burgess. 

15 The usual form of the name is Hdlak^ivara. 

16 See ArchesoL Survey of India, Vol. VII. p. 112. 
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months of the year that month, which contains 
the PausM paurnamctsi, or, in other words, that 
month of the calendar dining which the moon is 
full in the nal:shatra Pnshya. Bihering from 
Pataujali, the author of the Kdsihd-vritti on 
P. lY, 2, 21, would permit ns to form by that rule 
not only names of months and half- months, but 
also names of years, and accordingly, in addition 
to the instances Pdusho riidsali and Paiisli^ rdha- 
mdsah, he also gives the example Pausliah sam- 
vatsavalh. ‘When first I read the remarks of the 
KdSikd-vfitti on Panini’s rule, I could not but 
think that there might be some error in the 
printed text; but I soon found out that the 
published edition really gives the text which is 
furnished hy the MSS., and from a note of 
Hemachandra’s on his own rule YI, 2, 98, 1 became 
convinced that he too was acquainted with, 
although he apparently did not approve of, Jaya- 
ditya’s strange interpretation. 

That Jayaditya is wrong in forming the word 
Pausha of Paushah samvatsarah by P. lY, 2, 21, 
seems certain. Explained hy that rule, Pauslialb 
samvatsarah would mean * the year which contains 
the Paushi imv.rnamdsi,’ or that particular year 
during which the moon is full in the nahshatra 
Pushy a; hut, as almost all years have such a 
fuh-moon, nearly every year would have to be 
named Paiisha, and since such a year would 
ordinarily contain eleven other full-moon Utilise 
it would, according to Jayaditya, have to receive 
eleven similar names. To revert to our dates, the 
year of the first of them undoubtedly contained 
the Kdrttilzi ^aurnamds^j but the year is named 
Vaisdhha, not Kdrftiha samvatsara^ 

The fact is, that neither the three great gram- 
marians Paaini, Katyayana and Patau jali, nor the 
grammai'ian Chandra, whose work was known to 
Jayaditya, have given any rule by which we could 
account for the words Paiisha or Vaisdhha in 
phrases like Paushah samvatsarah or Vaisdkhah 
samvatsarah; but we do find the requisite rule 
in the later grammars of Sakatayana and Hema- 
chandi'a, and in the Jaineudra-vydkarnna. 

Hemachandra’s rule^ YI, 2, 5, is — 

udita-gurdr bhaci yukte ’bde ; 
and his own commentary on this ride is: — 
udiiu gnruT lirihaspatir jasmin bhe nakshatre 
tatKaehinas tridyfiiitad yukfce ’rtho j^nthfivihitam 
pniiyayd Ivhnvati sa chOd j’ukio ’rtho ’bdah aam- 
vai^rj'uli syat \ pushyendditagurun;i yuktam 
vauCaatii Paushara varsham \ phalgunibhir udita- 


' Hihr^aeii'indra and SAka^f.y ana place this rule imme- 
di.it.ny bcioie tke rule or rubs which corrospoud to 


gurnbhir yuktah Phalgunah samvatsarah \ udita- 
guror iti kim \ udifca-tiaiiaischar^na pushyena yuk- 
tam varsham ity atra na hliavati I bhad iti kim 
uditaguruna pdrvaratrdaa yuktam varsham \ abda 
iti kim 1 mdse divase va na bhavati \\ 


Here we are on ground with which, thanks to 
Mr. S. B. Dikshit,^ we are now familiar To form 
the name of a year, we are directed to add a 
certain suffix to the name of that particular 
sliatra, belonging to that year, in which Jupiter 
has idsen. A year joined with (or containing) the 
nakshatra Pushya in which Jupiter happens to 
have risen is named Paushaih varsham. Vai- 
sdkhalb sadhvatsarah is that year in which Jupiter 
rises in Yisakha. Hemaciiaudra does not dis- 
tinctly tell us what kind of year he is speaking of, 
whether of the Jovian year or of the solar or 
luni-solar year; but seeing how he opposes the 
word abda to mdsa and divasa, I would say that 
(rightly or wrongly) the Pauslia year, in his 
opinion, would be the ordinary Inni- solar year 
dnring which J upiter happens to rise in Pushya. 
To take the word ahdci to denote [pratydsatti- 
nydy6na) the Jovian year, would seem to me a 
somewhat forced interpretation. 

Of course, Hemachandra has not invented his 
rule, hut has here, as elsewhere, borrowed 
from Sdkatayana whose wording of the rule 
is — 

guradayAd bhAd yukt^ ’bde, 

while the Jairi(in,dra-vydharana has, similarly, 
gitrddayddhhdd yxiktO 'bdah. Not possessing a 
complete copy of a commentary on S^katayana’s 
grammar, I do not know how native scholars 
would explain the word giirudaya grammatically, 
but we may, I think, be sure that Hemachandra 
has coi*reetly given its meaning by substituting 
for it nditagurii. 

On a previous occasion I have shown that the 
authors of the Kdsikd-vritti frequently quote 
from the grammar, or allude to the teaching, of 
Chandra where that grammarian differs from 
Panini or has additional rules. The fact that 
Jayaditya in no wise refers to the rule of S^kata- 
yaua's which I have given above, and which* is 
absolutely necessary for the proper explanation of 
words like Pausha in Paushah samvatsarah, is 
one more argument to prove that thi^'Sdhatdyma^ 
vydkarana is more modern than the KdHkd- 
vritti. 

P. Kielhosm. 

Gottingen, 


P. tv 2, 3 and 4. 

s SeePleefa Qv/pta Inscriptions, Introanotion, p. 16. 
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A PEELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYAKI INSCRIPTIONS OF DBAMMACHETI, 

1476 A. D. 

BY TAW SEIN-KO. 

{Qontinued from page 53 .) 

T he number of leading priests, who received the upasampadQ. ordination during the 
five days, namely, from the 9th to the 13th, was 245. On Saturday, the 14th day, the 
King sent the following invitation to the 245 leading theras^ who had received their u^asmi^add 
ordination : To-morrow, which is a Sunday, and the fall-moon uposatha day of the month 

Migasira, may the Venerable Ones be pleased to perform up6satha in the Kalyanisima in 
the company of the fifteen tlieras, who conducted the upasahupadd ordination ceremony ? It 
is our desire to serve the Venerable Ones with food, and to present them with other ‘requisites’ 
at the conclusion of the uposatha, and to derive feelings of piety from such an act.” On the 
morning of the uposatha day, the King, surrounded by a large concourse of people, went to the 
Kalyanisima, and, having ordered the provision of seats and of water for washing the feet, 
awaited the arrival of the newly-ordained tlieras and the fifteen conductors of the upasampadd 
ordination ceremony. All the thdras assembled together, and performed up6satha in the 
Kalyaiiisima.. At the conclusion of the uposatha ceremony, the King served all of them with 
a bounteous supply of various kinds of hard and soft food, and with dilEerent kinds of betel- 
leaf, &c., and bhesajja. The following articles were then presented to each of the theras : — two 
couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making tiohwara robes ; a betel-box with cover, 
areca-nuts, nut-crackers, &c. ; a palmyra fan ; an umbrella made of the leaf of the wild date- 
palm (phoenix sylvestris) ; and an alms-bowl with cover and stand. 

In compliance with the wish of all the priests, the King conferred the title of Kalya^i- 
tissamaha.thdra on Suvahiias6bhap.ath6ra. 

Thenceforward, the King permanently stationed, in the neighbourhood of the Kalyam- 
sima, nobles and learned men for the purpose of serving food and furnishing the ' requisites 
to the ten theras, headed by KalyanitissamahathSra, who, together with the five young 
priests, conducted the upasampadd ordination ceremony, as well as to the leading priests, 
who had received their upasampadd ordination in the Kalyanisima, and to the numerous 
priests who presented themselves for ordination. There were likewise stationed numerous 
scribes charged with the duty of recording the number of priests ordained ; and musicians to 
sound the drum, conch-shell, and other instruments for the purpose of eliciting the acclamation 
of sddhu at the conclusion of each reading of the hammavdchd relating to the upasampadd 
ordination. 

The ten thdras who conducted the ordination ceremony, the 246 leading priests 
who had received such ordination, and the numerous priests who were their disciples, 
conferred, day after day, without interruption, the Sihala form of the upasampadd ordi- 
nation on other leading priests, who came and expressed a desire to receive it. 

Bdmddhipatiraja of his own accord, and with the approbation of the whole Order, 
despatched the following message to all the priests residing in Bdmafifiaddsa : 

** Venerable Ones, there may be men, who, though wishing to receive the pabbajj a ordina- 
tion, are branded criminals, or notorious robber-chiefs, or escaped prisoners, or offenders 
against the Government, or old and decrepit, or stricken with severe illness, or deficient in the 
members of the body in that they have cut or rudimentary hands, &c., or are hump-backed, 
or dwarfish, or lame, or have crooked limbs, or are, in short, persons, whose presence vitiates 
the parisd- If people of such description are admitted into the Order, all those, who may see 
them, will imitate, or laugh at, their deformity, or revile them ; and the sight of such men 
will not be capable of inspiring one with feelings of piety or reverence. Vouchsafe, Venerable 
Ones, not to admit, with effect from to-day, such men into the Order. 
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There may be men, living under your instruction, who desire to receive the upammptuUl 
ordination. Vouchsafe, Venerable Ones, not to confer on them such ordination, in your 
own locality, without the previous sanction of Efi-madhipatiraja or of the leading theras of 
Hamsavatipura. Should, Venerable Ones, you disregard this our command, and conduct 
the upasampadS, ordination ceremony in your own locality, we shall inflict punishment 
on the parents of the candidates for such ordination, their relatives, or their lay 
supporters. 

“ There are sinful priests, who practise medicine ; and others, who devote their time to 
the art of numbers, carpentry, or the manufacture of ivory articles, or who declare the happy 
or unhappy lot of governors, nobles, and the common people, by examining their horoscopes 
or by reading the omens and dreams, that may have appeared to them. 

There are some priests, who not only make such declarations, but also procure their 
livelihood, like laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth, by means of painting, 
carpentry, the manufacture of ivory articles, turnery, the making of idols, and such other 
vocations. In short, they follow such unbecoming professions, and obtain their means of 
livelihood. , 

‘‘ There are priests, who visit cotton-fields and preach the Dhanma with long intonation, 
and trade in the cotton which they happen to receive as offerings. 

“ There are priests, who visit fields of hill-rice, rice, barley, &c., and preach the Dhamma 
and trade in the grain which they happen to receive as oiferings. 

‘‘There are priests, who visit fields of capsicum and preach the Dhamma^ and trade an 
the capsicum which they happen to receive as offerings. 

“ There are priests, who trade in many other ways. 

“ There are priests, who, contrary to the rules of the Order, associate with such laymen as 
gamesters, rouis, drunkards, men who obtain their means of living by robbery, or who are in 
the service of the King, or with other men and women. 

“All these are sinful priests. Do not, Venerable Ones, permit these sinful priests to take 
up their permanent residence under your protection, 

“But 'there are also other priests, who are replete with faith, who observe the rules 
prescribed for the Order, whose conduct is good, and who are devoted to the study of the 
Tipitaka, together with its commentaries, &c. Venerable Ones, permit such priests to take 
up their permanent residence under your protection. 

“ If, Venerable Ones, laymen, who are replete with faith and are of good family, desire to 
receive the pahbajjd ordination at your hands, they should be taught calligraphy, and after they 
have acquired a knowledge of the proper intonation of the letters, they should be instructed in 
the confession of faith in the ‘ Three Refuges,’ and taught the precepts ; and eventually, 
Venerable Ones, confer the pahbajjd ordination on them. 

“ If there are sdman^ras, who have completed their twentieth year, and are desirous of 
receiving the upasampadd ordination, they should be taught a brief summary of the chatupdri- 
suddhisUa, that are observed by priests, who have received the upasampadd ordination, namely, 
pdttmdlchliasamvarasilay indriyasamvarasUa, djivapdrisuddhMa, and pachchayasannissitasila. They 
should further be instructed both in the letter and spirit of the BUhkhapdtimohMa and the 
KhuddasikhM, from beginning to end, and be directed to learn by heart the ritual of confes- 
sion and the chatupaclicTiayapaGhohavehkhana. Do you ultimately report your action to 
Etoadhipatiraja as well as to the leading priests residing in Hamsavatipura. Then 
Eamadhipatiraja will furnish these candidates with the priestly ‘ requisites,’ and have 
the upasampada ordination conferred on them. 
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“ Yenerable Ones, let all of tliem conform themselves to such conduct as is in accordance 
with the precepts prescribed bj the Blessed One in the Vinaya* 

*‘It was owing to the division of the priests of Ramahnadesa into different sects in former 
times, that such impurity, heresy, and corruption arose in the Religion. Bat now, through all 
the Venerable Ones being imbued with faith, they have received the Sihala form of the 
upasampadd ordination, that has been handed down by the spiritual successors of the Mahu- 
vihara sect. Whatever may be the mode of tonsure and of dress followed by the malidthtras 
of Sihaladipa, let such practice be conformed to, and let there be a single sect.” 

Having sent the above message to the priests throughout the whole of Ramanhad6sa, 
Ramadhipatiraja communicated the following intimation to the priests, who were possessed of 
gold, silver, and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, bufeloes, male and female 
slaves : — 

Sirs, if you are really imbued with faith, you will endeavour to give up your gold, silver, 
and such other treasure, corn, elephants, horses, oxen, buffaloes, male and female slaves. 
Having done so, conform yourselves to such conduct as is in accordance with the precepts 
prescribed by the Blessed One. If you do not endeavour to follow this course, leave the Order 
according to your inclination.’’ 

Some of the priests, owing to their being imbued with faith, gave up all such possessions, 
and conformed themselves to such conduct as was in accordance with the precepts ; while 
other tlieras did not endeavour to give up all their possessions, and they left the Order. 

There were priests who had flagrantly committed pdraji'ka offences : these were requested 
to become laymen. There were others, whose commission of pdraji'ka o:Eences had not been 
proved, but whose reproachable and censurable conduct was difficult to be justified : these w^ere 
asked to become laymen. There were sinful priests, who practised medicine, or the art of 
numbers, &o., as mentioned above ; or who lived misdirected lives by following such vocations 
as painting, &c., as if they were laymen addicted to the acquisition of material wealth ; or who 
traded in the gifts obtained by preaching the Bhamma ; or who traded in many other ways : 
all these were commanded to become laymen. 

It was in this manner that Ramadhipatiraja purged the Religion of its impurities through- 
out the whole of Ramannadesa, and created a single sect of the whole body of the Priesthood. 

From the year 838, Sakkar^j, to the year 841, Sakkaraj, the priests throughout 
Ramahhamandala, who resided in towns and villages, as well as those who lived in the forest, 
continuously received the extremely pure form of the Sihala upasampada ordLination^ 
that had been handed down by the spiritual successors of the IMahavihara sect. 

The leading priests were 800 in number ; and the young priests numbered 14,265 ; 
and the total of the numbers of both classes of priests was 15,065. At the conclusion of 
the upasampadd ordination ceremony of these 800 leading priests, the King presented each of 
them with the following articles : — two couples of cotton cloths of delicate texture for making 
tichwara robes ; a betel-box, with a cover, containing betel leaves, areca-nuts, and a nut-cracker, 
together with a towel, &c. ; an umbrella made of the leaves of the wild date-palm {phmvh 
sylvestris) ; an alms-bowl, with a stand and cover, and a palmyra fan. Moreover, suitable 
ecclesiastical titles were conferred on all the leading priests. 

Subsequently, in accordance with his previous promise, the King furnished 601 s&man^ras, 
who had mastered the chatupdrisuddhisUa, studied the Patimohkha and the KliuddasihLka, learnt 
by heart the ritual of confession and the pachchavekkliana, and completed their twentieth year, 
with alms-howls, robes, and all other priestly ‘ requisites,’ and commanded them to receive 
the upasampada ordination in the Kalyauisima. Adding these newly-ordained priests, 
there were, at the time, in Ramahhaddsa, 15,666 priests. 
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Ramadliipatiraia, after he had purified the Keligion of Buddha, expressed a hope— 

'■ Now that this Religion of Buddha has been purged of the impure form of the upasampacU 
ordination, of sinful priests, and of priests who are not free from censure and reproach, and 
that it has become cleansed, resplendent, and pure, may it last till the end of the period of 
5,000 years ! ” 

1. In former times, Asdkadhammaraja, to whom incomparable majesty and might had 
accrued, out of love for the Religion, became agitated in mind at the sight of the impurities 
that had arisen in it. 

2. He solicited the assistance of MdggaliputtatissatMra, and effected the purification of 
the Eeligion by expelling 60,000 sinful priests from the Order, 

3. In Lahkadipa, ParakkamabahLiiraja, whose name began with Sirisangliabdclii, was 
friend of the Eeligion of Buddha. 

4i. Seeing the impurities of the Eeligion, agitation arose in his mind, and he expelled 
numerous sinful priests, who held heretical doctrines. 

5. He ejected purification hy sparing the single orthodox sect, whose members were the 
spiritual successors of the residents of the MaMvibara. 

6. Subsequently, the purification of the Eeligion was again, in like manner, effected by 
other kings as Vijayababu and Parakkama. 

7. In times past, our Bodhisattva, while fulfilling they>ar«m«5, ruled over the celestial 
kingdom of TidasMayasagga. 

8. At that time, the Religion of Kassapa Buddba was in existence, and AnandathSra 
became Usiiinara, and ruled over the kingdom of Bar^nasipura. 

9. Although he perceived the impurities, he remained indifferent, and did not effect the 
purification of the Eeligion. Then Sakra, the Lord of the dhas, set aside his celestial bliss 
and, 

10. Accompanied by Matali, who had assumed the form of a black dog, went to the King, 
called Usinnara, and inspired him with fear. 

11. Having received a pledge for the purification of the Religion, and after admonishing 
him, 'Sakra returned to Tidasalaya. 

12. Therefore, King Eamadhipati, the Lord of Eamannadesa, following respectfully in the 
footsteps of the virtuous, 

13. Purified the Eeligion with a view that it might last till the end of 6,000 years. 

14. For having purified the Eeligion in the manner described above, I, Eamadhipati, have 
acquired merit, which is as inexhaustible as nirvana, the state of purity and quiescence. 

15. May the excellent Kings, who are imbued with intense faith, and who will reign 
after me in Hamsavatipura, always strive to purify the Religion, whenever they perceive that 
impurities have arisen in it 1 

16. Although the theras, headed by Majjhantikath^ra, in whom all passions were extinct, 

and who had performed their last deeds, took a dehght in solitude, they set aside their bliss of 

nirvana, 

17. And, in former times, exerted themselves in the interest of the Religion. Therefore 
respectfully following in their footsteps. 

18. May the priests of Hamsavatipura, who delight in their condition of purity, and are 

enthusiastic (in the cause of the Eeligion) purify, in after times, the. Eeligion whenever they 
perceive any impurities in it ! o 
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19. If this is done, the beings, who are immersed in the whirlpool of the three forms of 
existence, will be enabled to cross (to the other shore), or to free themselves from the conditions 
of sin and sn:Eeriiig, or to attain the pure and excellent and supreme Bnddhahood, which is 
embellished with the attributes of the wise and is the fruition of supreme exertion. 

Sere end the lithio inscrijptions called Kalydm, 

(To be continued) 

NOTES ON TUL’Si DAS, 

BT G. A. GEIEE30N, I. C. S. 

It is a source of gratification to me, that my attempt to describe the modern Vernacular 
Literature of Hindustan^ has elicited criticism at the same time kindly and lively, at the hands 
of native scholars. 

In the present article I propose to bring forward some interesting facts about the 
greatest of Indian authors of modern times, Tuhsi Diis, which that criticism has elicited. 

(1) DATE OF THE POET. 

The date of this poet has never been a matter of doubt to native scholars, and it 
was not until after I had completed my work already alluded to, that it ever struck me that it 
was necessary to verify it. When the publication of Prof. Jacobi’s Tables for computing 
Hindu Dates in the Indian Antiquary (ante, Vol. XYII. pp. 145 and S.) and in Spigmphia 
Indioa (I. pp. 463 and ff.) placed it in my power to do this, I tested by them the date given 
by TuFsi Das himself for the composition of his Bcinidyan, bnt altogether failed to make the 
week-day come right. After numerous failures I referred the matter to Prof. H. Jacobi bimself, 
who went into it on more than one occasion with inexhaustible kindness. It was some satisfac- 
tion to me to find that, while there was no error in my own calcnlations, there was a way of 
reconciling the discrepancy between the poet’s statements and actual facts. This has since led 
me to test every other date relating to Tul’si Das, which native friends, or the poet’s own 
verses have put in my possession. It will be convenient to give a list of them here. 

(a) Date of the composition of the Bdm-charit-mdnas (commonly called the Bdmdyan) 
(Bdm, Bd, XXXIV. 4,5). Sambat 1631 ; Ohaitra 9 sudi, Tuesday. 

(h) Date of the composition of the Bdm Safsai (Edma-sa^ta-satiJcd) (Sai, I., 21). Samlat 
1642, Vaisdhha Btcdi, 9, Thursday. 

(c) Date of the composition of the Pdrbati Mahgal (Par. I, 5), Jay a sarnbat, Phdlguna 
Sudi, 5, Thnrsday. 

(d) Date of composition of the Bdmdgyd (Bdmdjhd). A tradition, recorded by the editor, 
Dhhakkan Lai, fixes it at Samhat 1655, Jyaishiha Sudi, lO, Sunday. 

(e) Date of the composition of the Kabitta Bdvidyan. Sambat 1669-71, 

(/) Date of drawing up a deed of arbitration (vide ^posf), Samhat 1669, Aevma Sudi, 13^ 

(g) Date of Tul’s! Das’s death. An old tradition fixes it onSa7nbat 1680, 'Srdvam sudi 7? 

It remains now to test these seven dates, so far as ppssible^ 

(^) Date of the EtoS-yan. The authorities are 

1, Bdm. Bd. XXXIV. 4, 5 and 

1 The Modern Vernacular Literati^re of Hindustan, by Oeorge A, Grierson. Calcutta ; Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 

2 I quote from the very correct test of the poem printed by BS.bu Earn Bin. Sihgb, of the Xhadg Bilas Press, 
Patna. This is by far the best edition of the poem which has yet appeared. In transliterating I represent 
anunCisiJsa, for want of a more convenient type, by h. The guttural n I leave without any diacritical mark. 
This will cause no confusion. 
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Saynbata soralia sai ihathd I 

Karatih hatlia JEEari’^^ada dhari sisd II 
Naiinn Bliauma-bdra Madhii-musd I 

Aivadha-funh yalia charita jprahdsd it 
JeJii dina Edma-jamna kuti gdiuaJiin J 
Tiratlia sahala tahdh cliali dwahiii !1 

Laying my bead at Hari's feet, I tell my tale in Sambat 163L On tlie nintii 
Tuesday, in tbe month of Ghaitra, was this history made manifest in the city of Ayodhya. On 
the day which the scriptures sing of as that of Eama's birth, when (the spirits- of) ail holy 
places there assemble/^ 

Note, —Rama’s birthday is on the 9th of the bright half of Chaitra, 

2. The date in the poem is borne out by a passage in the Earn Basikdvali of Eaghn Raj 
Singh (B. 1824). 

KachJm dina hari Kdsi mail ah hdsd f 
Qaije Awadha-pura Tulasi Ddsd if 
Tahah aneka, Mnhau sata-sangd \ 

Nisi dina range Edma-rati-ranga || 

Sukliada Edma^naumi jab a di I 

Chaita-mdsa ati dnahda pdiu 
Sarnbata soralia sai elca-tisd ? 

Sddara sumari BhdmidculaAsd || 

Bdsara Bhauma suchita chit a-clidy ana | 

Kiija arambha Tulasi-Edmdyana U 

After dwelling for a space in Banaras, Tulsi Das went to AyoclhyjL There he associated 
with many holy men, and joying in the (pure) raptures of Rama passed his nights and days in 
bliss. When the happy Edma-navami came, and when he experienced the delights of the month 
of Chaitra, in Sajuhat 1631, reverently did he call to mind the Lord of the Solar Race, and, with 
care, on Tuesday, he commenced the soul-fnlfilling Tulasi-Ramayana.” 

The problem, therefore, is to test the date Sambat 1631, Chaitra sudi, 9, Tuesday. 
Prof, Jacobi’s calculations give the following results : — 

A. '^Sambat 1631, expired, 

(a) Ghaitrddi year. — ‘The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 31st March 1574 A. D, 

(h) KdrttiMdi year. — The date is equivalent to Sunday, 20th March 1575 A, D. 

B. — Sambat 1631, curi’ent, 

(<5g) Ghaitrddi year.— The date is equivalent to Thursday, 26th March 1573 A. D. 

(h) KdrttiMdi year.— The date is equivalent to Wednesday, 31st March 1574 A. D., — » 
the same as A (a). 

It will he seen that none of these possible dates give the day of the week as Tuesday. 
Prof, H. Jacobi, therefore, calculated the date according to varions Siddhdntas, With hi@ 
permission, I here give his calculations in full, in order to place the matter beyond doubt.® 

Sayn. 1631 expired = K,T, 4675. (Special Tables I, note). 

KY, 4600 (0) 17 * 60 15 [12] Ind. #=22*95 

75 years ( 3) 19 * 45 173 [ 1] Ind, sudi 9 = 1 “ 95 Ind, hadi 9 ^ 16-95. 

(3) 7 * 05 188 [13] 

Tae caiculations given here, and also those subsequently given ‘by me, are based on the tables in the 

Jibing r af ma Indtca, 
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The month Madhu^ or Gkaitra^ of the Gliaitrcidi year is to be taken in the first column of 
the Table TIL New moon about 26th sol. Gliaitrd. Sudi 9 about 4th sol. Vaisahlia, Add equa- 
tion to above value. 

4675 KY. (3) 7 * 05 188 [13] 

4th Vais. (1) 1-02 36 

(4) 8 • 07 224 13 

0 * 83 14 March. 

, 4 

8 • 90 

31 March 1574 A. D. 

(1) The ninth tithi ended about 6 ghat, after mean sunrise of Wednesday, 31st Mareli, 
1574 A. D.— This date will be calculated hereafter according* to several Siddhdntas for Oudh. 

If we take column 12 of Table III. we get the date for the KdrttiMdi Sam, year 1631 viz, 

4675 KY. (3) 7 * 05 188 [13] 

24th Ghaitr, (6) 1 * 66 920 

(9 = 2) 8-71 108 
67 


(2) 9 • 38 

(2) The ninth tithi ended on Sunday. 

Sam. 1631 current K.Y. 4674. We calculate both kinds of years. 
KY. 4600 (0) 17-60 15 [12] hid. m =3*75 

74 years (2) 8 * 65 927 1 hid, sudi 9 = 12*75 

4674 Ky„ (2) 26 • 25 942 [13] 

16 Ghaitr. (4) 12 • 73 383 

(6) 8 * 98 325 ~ 

7S 


9 • 76 

(3) The 9th ended on Thursday. 

The KdrttiMdi year 

KY. 4674 = (2) 26 • 25 942 [13] 
4th Vais. (2) 11 • 82 283 

(4) 8 • 07 225 

0 • 83 


8 - 90 


(4) Sudi 9 =s Wednesday. This date is the same as (1), as of course it ought to be. 
We now calculate according to the Special Tables the date 4th solviY VaisdhJia KY* 4675. 
(l) Surya Siddlidnta with lija. 


4600 

(T — 0 
218° 48^ 

0" 

C an. 
185° 58' 

0" 

75 years 

238 

21 

0 

67 

6 

13 

4 Vais. 

12 

11 

27 

13 

3 

54 


469 ^ 20 ^ 27 " 

=: 109 


O an. 

282 ^ 43 ' 

59 8 


cor, 

- 1 47 

- 24 24 


266 ^ 3 ' 17 ^ 


283 41 26 


— 26 gh. 11 'p, 

(d) 
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Corr, Table XXII. 26 gh. 

II p. 


5° 16' 
2 


58" 

14 


39' 

2 


41" 

24 


0 


25' 38" 
11 


— 26 gh. 11 JO. 
Subtract (2) from (1) 


5° 19' 12" 5° 42' 5" 


109 20 27 

5 19 12 


266 

5 


3 

42 


17 

5 


0 

283 


25' 49'' 




41 

25 


26 

49 


104° 1' 15" 


Equation for Moon’s Anomaly 
,, ,, Sun’s ,, 


260° 

283 


260° 21' 

21 12 = 
15 37 =: 


12 " 

+' 


283 ^ 

4° 


15' 

58' 

7 


37'" 

22 " 

8 


Add this to‘ (3) <5 


O 


2 ° 

104° 


51 14 

1' 15" 


106° 52' 29' 


Result No. (5) is the true Distance of Sun and Moop at mean sunrise at Lanka, 
calculate, now, the same for true sunrise at Benares,. 

North Lat. 25° 20', Long. + 1 gh. 13 p. (§ 58) 

Igh. 12' 11" 13' 4" 59" 

13p. 2 38 2 50 13 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

We 


14' 

Subtract the Result from (3) 104 


49" 15' 54" 1' 12" 

1' 15" 260° 21' 12" 


14 49 


15 54 


283° 15' 37" 
1 12 


103° 46' 26" 

{§ 59) Find the ayanmisa for 4675 KT = 3 x 


260° 5' 18" 

4675 - 3600 3-1075 


283° 14' 25" (6) 


200 


200 


=16° 15' 


The sidereal Long. G -283° 14' 25" — 282° 43' 18"=3r 7" 

„ tropical „ © =sid. Long. + oya-reanjict =16° 46' 7" =1006' 

(§ 60) On 25° 20' North Lat. the 1800 minutes of the 1st Sign rise in 1332 Asms, therefore 
1006' of trop. Long, © in 744. Subtract. 1006 — 744=262 asus, 262 as?ts=44 
DinddU {palas). Subtract the amount for 44 palas froni 
103° 46' 26" 260° 5' 18" 283° 14' 25" 

8 56 9 35 43 


103 37 30 

fop Moon’s Ano 
Sun’s „ 


259 55 43 283 


Add <c - 0 (6) 


Spm of Equatipns 


Add Gorreotion for Sun’s Equation + 16 p. 

} 


Sesult Distance d — <3 for true 
Sunrise at Benares 


13 

42 


rf 4 

57 

57 

r- 2 

7 

10 

2 

50 

47 

103 

46 

26 

106° 

37' 

13" 


3 

15 

106° 

40' 

28^' 


( 7 ) 


( 8 ) 


The end of the 9th iUhi 108® 0^ 0*' occurred when (I -■ O had increased by 
1*^ 19' 32^' or 6 gh, 31 _p. after true sunrise. 
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(2) Arya Sicldhdnta 



KT. 4600 

75 years 

4 Vais, 

217° 8 ' 0" 
238 13 30 

12 11 27 

184° 7' 0" 
67 25 34 

13 3 54 

282° 0 ' 0 "| 

i 

0 59 8 

+ 4 gh. 10 p. 
-24 4 

-19 54 



467 32 57 

264 36 28 

282 59 8 


19 gh. 3° bV 37" 

4° 8 ' 14" 18' 44" 

- 4 2 35 

4 20 0 

19 37 


54 p. 10 58 

4° 2 35 

11 46 53 

4° 20 0 37" 19' 

103 30 22 

260 16 28 

282 39 31 



Mean distance 103° 30' 22^' being smaller than found above (3), tbe final result also will be 
smaller ; we need therefore not go on with our calculation. 


(3) Brahma Sicldh. (4) Siddh. 'Sir, 


4600 205° 

0 ' 

’ 0 " 

172° 

M5'30" 

282^ 

‘ 3' 

22 " 

+ 11*14 

204° 

14' 

0 " 

171° 

' 6 ' 

30" 

280° 

54' 

22 /' 

238 

7 

30 

67 

27 

48 

— - 

— 

— 

-22 58 

238 

6 

45 

67 

26 

40 

- 

- 

- 

5th Yaii 24 22 

53 

26 

7 

48 

1 

58 

16 

- 11-44 

24 

22 

53 

26 

7 

48 

1 

58 

16 

467 30 

23 

265 

51 

6 

284 

1 

38 


466 

43 

38 

264 

20 

58 

282 

52 


2 2 

;3 

2 

2 

33 

18 


11 

33 


2 

23 

2 

2 

33 

18 


11 

33 

105 

y 

21 

263 

27 

48 

283 

50 




20 

36 

261 

47 

40 

28*2 

41 

””5 


71 glu 2° 14' 6 " 2° 23' 43" 10' 50" 

44 8 56 9 3o 43 

2 23 2 2 33 18 11 35 

B. S. 

Sum of 105 7 21 

Eq. + 2 53 25 

108 0 46 


S. 'S. 

Sum of 104 20 36 
Eq. + 2 51 41 

107 12 17 


By comparing above (5) and ( 8 ) we see that d — 0 at true sunrise in Benares was about 
12' 1" less than at mean suurise at Lanka. Accordingly for Brahma Siddhdnta the value of 

^ Q is 107° 48' 45" and the end of 9th titM about h4i ^alas after true sunrise at Benares. 

If we had taken Oudh the moment would have occurred 7 palas earlier. Eor Siddhdnta 
Siromani the result is still farther off sunrise. 

Conclusion.— As the ninth tithi ended according to all Siddhdntas some time after true sunrise 
at Benares (or Oudh) of Wednesday, 31st March 1574 A. D., that day was sudi 9. But as 
religious ceremonies etc. frequently are referred to the running tithi) not to the civil day on 
which that tithi ended, it may be assumed that TuPsi D^s commenced his work on Tuesday 
while the auspicious 9 th tithi was running. Probably most ceremonies of the Bdma 
navarni were celebrated on that day because the greatest part of the ninth tithi belonged to it. 
This is also the purport of the precepts in Kdlanirnaya on the navami, Calcutta Edition, p. 229, 
so far as I understand them. 

Taking everything into consideration, I believe the date of TuPsi Das to be correct, and 
I think it impossible to impugn the genuineness of the poem or the verse quoted on the ground 
that the date is not in the common civil reckoning. 

With reference to Prof. Jacobi’s final remarks, I may note that some native scholars have 
impugned the genuineness of Bam* Bd. ch. xxxiv. on this very groiiiid of date. The di&culty 
is certainly a serious one. Prof. Jacobi has proposed one solution, and others have been 
offered by native scholars. I quote here some remarks on the point, kindly communicated to 
me by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi, which are valuable not only for the 
special purpose which elicited them, but also for the general argument on which they are based* 
He says, ‘ I once considered that the recitation of the Eamdyana being in the vernacular. 
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it first became popular amongst Baniyds and Kdyastlias, who began to write the poem in their 
own alphabet, the KaitM, It was hence not improbable that the original reading was not 
Bhauma-vdra, but Smmya-vdra, i. e, Wednesday, and that saumya subsequently became 
corrupted to hJiaumay — an easy transition in the KaitM character. Later, however, I discovered 
that, while Tahsi Das was in Ayodhyil, he was not a Yairagi Vaishnava, but a Smarta one. 
These Smarta Yaishnavas are also great worshippers of Mahadeva ; thus, the poet himself 
writes in the Bdlalmnda of the poem “^Bambhu prasdcla stoniati Mya Jmlast,'’ and from this we 
gather that he counted the Rflma navami as falling on the Tuesday, according to the Saiva 
calculation. According to the Baivas the Hama navami is calculated as the day whose midday 
falls on the ninth titlii, because Rama was born at midday, and not as the day on which the 
ninth tithi ends. Accordingly on the former day the festival of the Rama navami was held.^ 
TuFsi Das was nnable to agree with the Yairagi Yaishnavas, as regards eating. They eat 
together, seated in a row, but he always cooked his food himself and ate separately, and it 
was owing to this disagreement that after composing the Bala, Ayodhyd, and A^xmya Kdndas 
of his poem, he left Ayodhya and went to Banaras where he completed it, as appears from 
nandand of the Kislddndhdhdndad 

(6) Date of the eomposition of the Ham Sat’sai. 

Authority, Sat, I. 21. 

AM-rasand thana-dhenu rasa 

Ganajoati-dwija Gurn-hdra I 

Mddliava sita 8iya-j anama-titlii 
Sata-saiyd ahatdra H 

The (two) tongues of a serpent, the (four) udders of a cow, the (six) flavours, the (one 

tusk of Gan^sa (i. e., Sam. 3 642), Thursday, the lunar day in the light half of VaisdkJta, which 

is the birthday of Sita (i. e., the ninth), is the date of writing the Sat-sai.” 

Here again difficulties arise, so I take the liberty of giving the calculations in full for the 
three possible cases (the Kdrttikddi current date, being the same as the Chaitrddi expired 
one). 

Problem. To find the equivalent of Sambat^ 1642, YaTsakha sudi 9, Thursday. 

A. Samhat 1 642 expired. 

{a) Chaitrddi year. 

Sam. 1642 expired = K. Y. 4686. 

KY. 4600 = (0) 17*60 15 [12] f Ind. # = 21*08 

86 year s = (3) 21*32 093 [ 1] ( Ind. su. 9 = *08 

KY. 4686 = (3) 8^92 8 [13] 

1 sol. Jyaishiha = (1) 29*50 52 

(4) 8^42 60 [13] 

0*57 14th April 

1 

(4) 8’ 9 9 28th April 

Therefore the 9th tithi expired just after sunrise on Wednesday, the 28th April, 1585 A.D., 
and -was running on the preceding Tuesday. 

.1 . Suailariy JCfisAija, tavingbeen bom at mianight on the eighth of the dark half of BhUravada, Sowas hold 
tlie festival on tlie civil day (sunrise to sunrise) whose midnight falls on the eighth. 

^ Sudh&ar Dvivedt points out that it is necessary, if the date is genuine, to assume it to be in the 

V mrama bambat though the word Samlat does not occur in the date. If we take it as a Saka date, the year is 1720, 
a century after the death of our poet. ■ j < > 
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(h) Kcirttilcddi year. 

KY. 4686 = (3) 8*92 8 [13] 

21 sol. Vaisdhha = (5) 29-11 900 

(1) 8-03 908 13 

19 14tli March 

21 

8*22 48 th March = 17th April. 

Therefore the 9th tithi expired crn Sunday the 17th April 1586 A. D. 

B. Sam. 1642 current == KY. 4685. 

KY. 4600 = (0) 17-60 15 [12] ind. # = 1*88 

85 years = (2) 10*52 747 [ 1] Ind. su. 9 = 10-88 

KY. 4685 ~ (2) 28-12 762 [13] 

13th sol. Vaisdhha = (3) 10*17 363 

(5) 8*29 125 13 

•71 14th March 

13 

9*00 40th March = 9th April 1584, A. D. 

Add for longitude of Oudh 1 gh. 4 p. 


Therefore the ninth tithi expired at 1 ghalihct 4 ^galas after sunrise at Oudh, on Thursday, 
April 9th, 1584 A. D. 

Accordingly, if the date is correct, TuP&i D^s, in dating the Sat’sal used th© current, 
not the expired, Samlbat year. Pandit Sudhahara DvivSdi points out that this is against the 
custom of the poet, and throws the greatest suspicion on the genuineness of the verse in which 
it occurs. It may be added that, if we take the 'Saka era, the date comes out correctly, as 
Thursday May 6, 1720 A. D. It is unnecessary to give the calculations. 

(c) Date of composition of th© Parhati M^hgal. 

Authority, Par. I., 5. 

Jaya Sambata Fhdgima sudi pahohai Gicrif^-dimi I 
Asuni birachaim^ mangala suni suhha chliinu chhinu II 

I compose this {Parhati) Mangold the hearing of which gives pleasure at every moment, in 
Jaya Samhat, Phdlgmia sudi, 5, Thursday, in AsvintP 

Jaya Sambat is one of the years of the sixty-year cycle of Jupiter, and as Tnl'si Das died in 
Sambat 1680, we must search for the Jaya which fell about the middle of the 17th Sambat 
century. 

A reference to Prof. Jacobi’s tables will show that Jaya Sambat wsbs current on the first 
day of Saihvat 1643 {K. Y. 4687).^ A reference to Table YIII. will at once show ihojiFlialguna 
Sudi 5, Sambat 1643 must have fallen after the expiry of Jaya, or in the year Manmatha. 
Therefore the Phdlguna Sudi 5 of Jaya must have fallen in Sam. 1642, But in Sambat 1642, 
Phalgima Sudi 5 fell on Sunday, not Thursday. It is not necessary to give the calculations. 


® The reading of the printed Editions is hiracliahU) but Pandit Sudhukara D'yivedi informs me that the 
MSS. ha¥e biracliaun. 

7 (K. Y. 4600 = 33-82 (Table VI.) 

87 = 28-0179 (Table VII.) 


best 


4687 = 1’8379 
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Under tliese circumstances I appealed to Beneras, and liave to tliank Pandit Sudhakar 
Dviv^di for solving tlie doubt. He says that the year referred to is Sar/cbat 1643, not 1642, 
Sambat 1643 = KY. 4687, and the calculation (according to Jacobi’s tables)^ is as follows : — 

4600 KY. 0 17*60 15 [12] 1 # = 10*28 

87 years. 4 2*12 240 [ 1] i Ind. su. 5 = 15*28 

4687 4 m2 255 [Is] 

8th Fhal, (solar) 2 14*97 250 

6 ?^69 ^ 

d ’s an 505 eq. 41 

5H0 ~~ 

Accordingly, at the beginning of Priday, 8th Solar TJidlguna, the 6th titlii was running, 
and the 5th tithi ended on the preceding day ; or Thursday, the 2nd February, 1586 A, D. 

We are enabled to check this date by the fact that Tul’s! Das mentions that he commenced 
his work in the Nalcshatra Asvini. 

Pandit Sudhakar DvidMi writes that in TuPsi Das’s time, the Malcaranda, a practical 
astronomy founded on the current Surya Siddlidnta, was popular in Benares. Calculating the 
Ahargana and the true longitudes and the true motions of the sun and moon respectively, we 
find that the 5th tithi ended at about 52 ghatilcds and 37 vighaiihds, and lievati Nalcshatra 
ended (and Asvint began) at about 20 ghatikds and 10 vigliaiihds after true sunrise at Benares. 
The same result follows from the §37 of Jacobi’s tables. TuPsi Das’s Nalcshatra was Visdhhd^ 
and hisEa^ or Zodiacal sign was Tula (the Scales). Hence, according to astrology, Eevatt was 
not a propitious nakshatra for him. Accordingly, the date given by the poet means that he began 
to write the Fdrhati Mahgai after Bevati had ended, and after Asvini had begun, ^. e., after 20 
ghatiMs 10 vighatiMs after true sunrise at Benares, on Thursday, February 2nd 1586, A. B. 
I may add that on 5 Thdlguna Sudi Sam, 1642, the moon was in Asvini at the beginning of 
the day. This is a further reason for assuming that by Jaya Sambat Tul’si Das meant Sam, 
1643. For if it had been 1642, there would have been no reason for his mentioning the 
nalcshatra then running : whereas, if it was in 1643, there wms every reason for his doing so, 
part of the day being in Rdvati and unlucky, and part being in Asvini and lucky. The poet 
evidently wished to point out that he commenced the work at an hour of the day which was 
propitious. 

One other fact follows. Fhdlguna Sudi 5 Sam, 1643, did not fall in Jaya Sambat, 
But the first day of Sambat 1643 did fall in Jaya, Therefore Tul’si Das gave the name of the 
Jupiter sixty -year-cycle year to the V, Sambat year, which commenced within it. In other 
words, according to the accepted system of chronology, the Y. Sambat took its name from the 
Jovian year which expired in it, just as the civil day took its name from the tithi which 
expired in it. 

(e) Date of composition of the Ramfigya, 

Chhakkan Lai says® that in 1827 A. D., he made a copy of this work, from the original 

^ Tlie Pandit calculated the year both according to the Indian system, and according to Jacobi. I gave the 
latter calculation, as being more Intelligible to my readers. 

® Chhakkan Lai’s language may be noted, * Sn sarhvat 1655 J^Ti Sudi 10 Bahih&r ht lihht pustalc Bri Qosadn jt 
M hasta-kamat M, Prahldd gha.t^ SH KdM jt mih raM. Us pustat: jpar si So-'i pandit Bdmguldm jt kd satsaiigi Ghhah- 
'kafi Ldl KCiqjasth Rdmdijani Mirjdpuf-Msi ni ap7id hath se samvat 1884 men, Ukhd thd ; ’ It will be observed that it 
is distinctly claimed that the MS. was written by TuVst Dds's own hand, and that it certainly was written twenty 
five years before his death. It may be presumed that it was the poet’s original copy. It will subsequently appear 
that if the poem was composed in 8'am. 1655, the PoMbal? could not, as current tradition says it was, have been 
composed at Tr.dar Mall’s request. On this point, Pandit Sudhf^kar Dviv^di informs me that the MS. which 
Chhakkan LM copied was in possession of ^purdhit named [Bfimakiishnfi. On one occasion ‘,E§,makrishn^ took it 


13 

7 

113 

33 Jan. = 2 Feb. 
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copy in the handwriting* of the poet, which wa^ dated by the poet hiraself, Saml/at 1655 
Jij'Xbsktha Sivlh^ 10, Sunday . Ifc is unnecessary to give the calculation. Taking the (Jhaitradi 
expired year, it is equivalent to Sunday, June 4tli, 1598 A. D. 

(e) Date of tlie composition of the Kafoitta S^m^yan This depends on an interpreta- 
tion of K. E. clxxi. 1. The passage is as follows : — 

Jdhi tau kardla hall-lidla mla ninla td rdeii \ 

Kodha ineh hi hlidjii si sanicliari licii ^rdtia Id I! 

“ In the first place, the Kali Tiuja, the root of woe, is terrible. And further, in it, like the 
itch appearing in leprosj', Saturn has appeared in the sign of the Fish.” 

Here again I have to thank Pandit Sudhrikara Dvivedi for calculating the date and for the 
following information : — The periodical time of Saturn is about thirty years. Tie entered Pisces 
(•a token of great calamity) in TiiTsi Diis’s time, on or about tlie 5th of Cha itra Sadi Sanihat 1640, 
and remained in that sign till Jyaishtlia of 1642. He again entered it on about the 2nd of 
Chaitra Sadi SaMbat 1669, and remained in it till Jyaishtka of 1671. These results are those 
given bj the Maharanda based on the Surya-siddkdnta, 

The sixty year cycle of Jupiter is divided into three periods of twenty years each, of which 
the first belongs to Brahma, the second to Yishnu, and the third and last to 'Mali Tide va or Rudra, 
In Tul’si Das’s time, the Biidradis% or twenty years belonging to Rudra commenced in Samhai 
165”, and from about that time the Musalmrnis began more especially to profane Benares. The 
poet frequently refers to this fact,^^ and no doubt does so in the Kabittanhove quoted. Accord- 
ingly it was to the second occasion on which Saturn was in Pisces, i. e., between Chaitra Sudi 
Sambat 1669 and Jyaishtha Sambab 1671, i. e., between 1612 and and 1614 A. D, that the 
Kahittad^ above quoted was written. 

(/) The deed of arbitration. 

This has been published in the Modern Vernacular LUerature of Smdustdn. The follow- 
ing is the translation of the portion which immediately concerns us : — 

Whereas Anand Ram, son of Todar, son of Deo Ray, and Kanhay, son of Ram Bhadra, 
son of Todar aforesaid appeared before me, &c., Ac.” In the Sambab year 1669, on the 13th 
of the bright half of Kuhiuar, on the auspicious (sichha) day of the week, was this deed written 

by Auaiid Rain and Kanhay. The division of the share of Todar Mall, which has been 

made ” 

Then follow a list of certain villages, which formed lAdar Mali’s property, viz., Bhadainl, 
Lahar’tara, Naipura, Chhitupura, Sivpnr, and Nadesar. 

On this I remarked as follows: — In connexion with the above, it is interesting to speculate 
who this Todar Mall, the father of Anand Ram, and grandfather of Kanhay was. Can he have 
been Akbar’s great Finance Minister? He died in 1589, and his son might well be alive in 1612. 
He was born at Lahar’pur in Oudh, and one of the villages mentioned above, Lahar’tara, has a 
somewhat similar name. lu India, contiguous villages have often very similar names. 

out it in his bundle, to recite it somewhere, and, as ill luck would have it, it was, bundle and all, stolen from liim 
in the railway train. It may be mentioned that in Damakrishna’s house there is a jealously gmarded portrait of 
TuPsi Das, said to have been painted for the Emperor Akbar. It is shown to the public once a year on the 7th 
of the bright half of drdvam, the anniversary of the poet’s death. Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi maintains that the 
date 1355 refers to the year in which the copy w'as made, and not to that of the composition of the original poem. 
Whenever Tid’si Das wished to show the date of his work, he wrote in the conimencemeiit, as he did in the 
Ed may ana and in the Farbdoi Matigala. F Chhakkan Lai is to be believed, at any rate the copy was in the 
poet’s handwriting*. 

10 E.g., DoJidhaU 240, K, R,, Ut, 170 and 

But not necessarily the whole work, vide post. The commentator Baij’nath fixes the period as between 
sambat 1635 and 1637, but he has no authority on such a point, and no calculation will make im right. 
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First as to dates. That oE the deed of arbitration (taking the Gkaitrddi expired jear) is 
equivalent to Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D, 

There is now no doubt about the identity of the Todar Mall referred to. The arbitration 
deed is now in possession of the Maharaja of Benares. Iiiquii-y from him, and from the present 
possessor of the shrine originally owned by TaTsi Das, shows that it was Pratipal Singh, the 
eleventh in descent from Akbar’s great minister, who gave it to the then Alaharaja. 

(^) Bate of Tul’si D^s’s death, according to an old rhyme, — 

Samhata soraha sal asi 
Asi Qanga he tira 5 
Sdwana .s'uhala sa-ptawd 
Tulasi tajeu saHra !l 

‘‘On the 7th of the light half of Srdudna, Sambat 1680, Tarsi left his body, at Asi, on the 
bank of the Ganges.’’ 

Here we are given no week-day by which to control our calculations, but, assuming that 
the Chaitrddi expired year is meant, it is equivalent to Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. B. 

To sum up. The following are the dates at which we have arrived 

{a) Date of commencement of composition of the Bdni'oharit-'tndrias, Tuesday, March 
30, 1574 A. D. 

(b) Date of composition of the Bdiyi Safszt Thursday,' April 9bh, 1584 A. D. This is 
very doubtful. 

(c) Date of composition of the Fdrbati Mangal, Thursday, 2nd February, 1586 A. D. 

{d) Date of composition (or ? copying) of the Rdmdggd, Sunday, June 4fch, 1598 A. D. 

(e) Date of composition of the Kabitta Bdmdyan between the years 1612 and 1614 A. D. 

(/) Date of the deed of arbitration. Sunday, September 27, 1612 A. D. 

(^) Dete of Tub si Dils’s death. Thursday, July 24th, 1623 A. D. 

Of these (a) depends on the supposition that the poet dated from the running and not from 
the expired titki. All the dates depend upon expired Ghaitrddi Samhat years, except (6) which 
depends on a current Ghaitrddi Samhat year, a most improbable assumption. 

In concluding this portion of my notes on Tul’si Das I must again acknowledge my 
obligations to the brilliant mathematician whose name has so often occurred in them 
Mahamahpadliyaya Pandit Sudhakara Dvivedi. The fortunate circumstance of his profound 
knowledge, at the same time of Hindu astronomy and of old Hindi poetry, has greatly facilitated 
my researches, and the ungrudging way in which has placed his time at my disposal puts me in 
his debt to an amount which I can scarcely repay. 

(To be continued.') 

FOLKTALES OF ABAKAN, 

BY BERNABB HOUGHTON, C.S. 

No, 1 . — -The Snahe Frince,'^ 

A certain fairy called Sakkaru^, having lived a thousand lives in the Tawatinsa fairy 4and, 
it became his turn to be born again in the world of men. Accordingly King Sakraj who by 

^ Translated from a Burmese MS. furnished by Mating Tba Bwin, Myook of Sandoway. 

® The Indian names and tlie allusion to Sakr^ (Indra) are, together with one or two allusions to Buddhist ideas, 
doubtless tacked on to the original story to bring it into line with the orthodox Buddhist Zdts. 
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virtue of liis power perceived tliat Sakkaru, not being free from the evil e:ffects of previous sin 
would have to remain for three months as a hamadryad in a wild fig tree on the banks of the 
Jamna in Barunasi, employed a fairy^ Vaskrun, to accomplish this. The latter took Sakkaru 
to a wild fig tree, on the banks of the Jamna, where he was born as a hamadryad, and having 
told him all the commands of King Sakra, returned to Tawatinsa. As for Sakkaru, he remained 
as a hamadryad in the fig tree, 

In that country there lived a Washerman and his wife, who had two maiden daughters, 
called Shwe Ky^n and Dwe Pyi. It happened one day that the washerwoman and her two 
daughters tied up some cloths and went to wash them at the landing place bj the wild fig tree. 
After washing them the woman, desiring some of the figs, looked up into the tree, and besides 
the figs saw there the hamadryad. The Washerwoman then, telling her daughters that she 
would jest with the snake, said to him, “ My lord hamadryad, if you want my daughter Dwd 
Pyh I will give her, — only throw me down 4 or 5 figs.” Thereupon the hamadryad shook its 
tail and knocked down 40 or 50 of the fruit. The washerwoman said to her daughters. 
Indeed, the snake seems to understand. I only asked for 4 or 5 figs, and because he loves 
Miss Dw^ he threw down 40 or 50. The sun is going down, let us pick up the figs and take 
the clothes home.” They tied up the clothes, but as tbey were going to start the washer- 
woman, saying she would jest again witb the snake, told him mockingly, “ Mr. Snake, if you 
w'ant Dw^ Pyu follow us borne.” On the way back they came to a tree-stump at a place where 
two psiths met and here Dw8 Pyu said to her mother, “ It will be terrible if the hamadr3^ad 
does come after us.” Her mother, also being anxious, told the stump “ If a big hamadryad 
comes here and asks if we have gone this way, say that you have not seen us. Take this fig as 
a mouth-stopper.” They went on, and, on coming to another cross-path, the washerwoman 
instructed an ant-hill there as she had the stump, and giving it also a fig, passed on. After 
they had gone home the Snake Prince, being in love with Dwd Pyfi, followed after them. 
On reaching the stamp, not being certain as to which way they had gone, he asked it, Did you 
see which way Dw6 Pyu and her mother and sister went ? ” The stump replied, “1 stay here 
according to my nature. I neither know nor saw.” But the hamadryad, perceiving the fig by 
the stump, became very angry and said, “ Do you dare to dissimulate whilst the fig I gave is 
staring you in the face as a witness ? I will this instant strike you. with my teeth, so that you 
split into four.” Whereupon the stump, being greatly frightened, pointed out the way that the 
washerwoman and her daughter had gone. 

Prom the stump the hamadryad fared on to the cross-path by the ant-bill and, on question- 
ing it, at first it dissimalated as the stump had done ; but when the snake threatened, it pointed 
out truly the way. The latter reached at last the washerman’s house, and it being night, he 
entered the poA where cleaned rice was kept, and curled himself up inside. 

The next day at dawn the washerwoman said to hei’self, ** Although my daughters are 
grown up and my work should be less, yet owing to one and another holding off, nothing is 
done, and we shall be long in getting our food* So I will go and cook it myself.” Accordingly 
she took the sale measure and went to get some rice from the pot ; but when she thrust her 
arm in, the hamadryad enfolded it several times with his tail. At first the washerwoman, not 
knowing what snake it was that had caught her, called out lustily, but the hamadryad did not 
for that loosen his grip. Afterwards she recovered her senses, and on consideration it struck 
her that this must be the big hamadryad to whom she had promised Dwe Pyu t so she said, 
‘«If his Highness the Snake Prince desires Dwd Pyii I will give her. Won’t you unloosen a 
fold or two ?” The hamadryad thereupon did as she asked, so she knew certainly who it was, 
and said, “I will give you Dw^ Pyu; please let go.” Thereupon he released her altogether. 
The washerwoman then said pitifully to her daughter Dw6 Pyu, “ Please live with this big 
snake. If you do not, he will bite and kill the whole household. It is frightful !” Dw6 Pyu 
wept and refused repeatedly, saying, “ I don’t want to live with a brute beast;” but her mofcher, 
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who was in fear of her life, coaxed her over, so that at length, unable to resist her mother s 
command, she had to live with the hamadryad. 

It happened one night that King Sakra, having need of the fairies in council, desired the 
presence of Sakkaru. The latter could not resist, and, leaving behind his snake’s skin went 
off secretly to the fairies’ council in Tawatinsa. When it dawned he could not return, as the 
council was not ended. At that time Mi Dwe Pju, who was ignorant of his absence, as she 
did not as usual hear any sound from him, looked at his sleeping place and perceived him to be 
seemingly motionless. On handling him she perceived that there was no flesh but only the 
gkin left, and she called out in tears to her mother and sister, “ Come, come, my husband is dead.” 
Her mother, however, said, “ Don't cry, if people hear it will be a pretty disgrace, keep quiet; ” 
whilst her sister added that there were plenty of hamadryads like this one in the forest, and 
that she would go and get one. DwS Pyu replied, “ He was my husband, and I am greatly 
grieved;” but her mother talked her over saying that if there was a regular funeral and guests 
received with betel-nut and tea, so that everybody knew, there would be a scandal, and that it 
would be better to perform the funeral quietly by burning. Dw6 Pyu agreed, and accordingly 
they burnt the skiu, so that it was completely consumed. Thereupon the Snake Princ© 
Sakkaru, being heated more than he could bear, appeared in person by the fire-place. Misg 
DwS Pyd did not know him, and asked who he was. He repeated to them how he had snflered 
intense heat, whereupon Dwe Pyu and her parents knew who he was, and rejoiced greatly. But 
Shw§ Ky6n became jealous aud said, ‘‘ I have not got him because of Dwe Pyu, If it were 
not for her I should get him.” 

When it became dark they all went to bed. At midnight the fairy SamA-deva, who had 
been sent by King Sakra, carae and said to Sakkaru : — Here is a magic wand which our royal 
grandfather, King Saki4, has granted to you, and the virtue of it is that if you strike with it 
and wish for anything your desire will be accomplished. Tour title also is to be Sakkaru- 
Kumma. From the time your child is born let not a drop of snake’s blood touch you ; if it does 
you will become a snake as before. If you avoid this danger you will become in time a mighty 
king. However, on receiving this wand you can only come back here after wandering in other 
Countries.” After speaking these words Sama-deva vanished, At dawn, when Dw6 Pyil 
awoke, Sakkaru repeated to her what the latter had said. Although she repeatedly tried to 
restrain him, he said, *‘It is King Sakra’s order. I cannot disobey,” and going down to the 
sea he struck it with the magic wand. Thereupon a ship, fully rigged and manned, rose into 
sight, and he went on board and left Dw^ PyfL, who remained behind with child. 

After his departure Shw^ Ky§n said to herself, “ If Dwd PyU dies, I will get her 
husband ; so she coaxed Dw6 Pyu, who could not withstand her, down to the river bank. There 
Shwe Ky6u said, ‘^When yon die, I will get your husband, so I am going to push you into 
the river.” Dw6 Pyu cried and besought her, saying, “ There are two lives in me. Do not kill 
me. When my husband returns do you live with him. I will have you married all right. But 
Shwe Ky^n replied, -‘As long as you are alive I shall never get your husband, but only on 
your death,” and throwing her into the river, she returned home. 

As Dwe Pyu floated down the river a big eagle, taking her for a fish, swooped dowii 
on her and carried h^r off to his nest in a silk-cotton tree. There he discovered her to be a 
woman, and when Dw^ Py(i had told him all about herself, he kept her in his nest, where 
she was delivered of a son. 

When the child cried she soothed it by repeating Sakkaru^s name, but as the eagle became 
angry and talked of pecking it to death inconsequence, she soothed it by talking of “ Papa Eagle.” 
The latter then said, Ha, you are laughing at me.” This squabbling was overheard by 
the^Snake Prince, who was just returning in the ship, and who remarked that one voice was like 
Dwe Pyu s. The sailors replied, How could Dw8 Pyu get to such an extraordinary place? 
It cannot be hex'. ’ On coming .near to the silk-cotton tree, the Prince asked, Is that Dw^ 
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Pju ?” and, as she answered, “ Yes,” he caused the ship to come to land, and climbed up the 
tree. When he spoke of taking Dwe Pyu away, she said, You should be grateful to the eagle. 
After making some return for his services, ask permission from him and take me away.” The 
prince said, The eagle and I are brothers. As I am very grateful to my elder brother, let 
him give me my wife and child, whom he has rescued. I will pile up for him a heap of fish, 
reaching from the roots of this tree to its highest branch.” The eagle replied, “ Very well, if 
the Prince can make a heap of fish, as he has said, he may take away his wfife and child.” The 
latter accordingly went to the sea, and striking it with his magic wand, said, “ Let there be a 
heap of fish from the roots of the silk-cotton tree to its branches,” and at once fish came and 
heaped themselves up as directed. 

Then the Prince, with the permission of the eagle, having taken his wife and child 
tod put them on hoard the ship, suggested that the fish wTiich the eagle could not eat 
should be let back into the sea.^ The eagle agreed to this, so the Prince wished and struck 
again with his magic wand, and the fish went back into the sea . 

After letting go the fishes the Prince and Dwe Pyu sailed to their own country, and on the 
way Dw6 Pyu related all that Shwe Ky8n had done. On coming near the landing place the 
Prince said, “ I will put her to shame. Do you and the child get into this box,” — to which 
DwS Pyu agreed. 

On hearing that the ship had arrived Shw8 Kyen adorned herself and came up with the 
intention of saying that she was Dw8 Pyu, and so living with the Prince. The latter on seeing 
her said, “You are not like the Dw8 Pyu of yore. You have indeed become thin.” Shw8 Ky8n 
replied, “ I have yearned after you till I became so ill that there was a miscarriage.” The 
Prince said, “ Yery well, take this box which contains rich and rare clothing, and we will go 
home together.” Accordingly Shw8 Kyen, who was pretending to be Dw8 Pyu, took up 
the box and followed him to the house, where he gave her the key and told her to open the 
box in order to get out and wear the clothing, ShwS Ky8n opened the box, but on seeing Dw6 
Pyu and her child she became terribly ashamed and ran away to the back of the house, 
whence she dared not show her face, nor would she even come when called. The Prince and 
Dwe Pyfi, however, entered their room and lived there happily. 

Afterwards Shw8 Ky8n, prompted by the fact of her sister Dwe Pyu having lived happily 
with a snake, and being withal much ashamed, went to her father and said to him, “ Father 
dear, Dw8 Pyu has lived happily with a snake. Please catch one also to become my husband.” 

The washerman replied, “My daughter, the snake with which DwS Pyu lived was a 
human snake^ being the embryo of a man. Now if I catch a snake, it will be a wild one which 
will bite and kill you. Don’t ask me to catch one.” However Shwe Ky8n became very 
troublesome, and kept on saying repeatedly, “ You catch one for me.” So her father 
remarked, “Be it as you will. We shall have peace when you are dead,” and he went off into 
the jungle, where he caught a very long boa-constrictor, two spans in circumference. He 
brought this to Shw8 Kyen, who took it to bed and slept along with it. Before daylight in the 
morning the snake considered to itself that formerly when in the jungle it sought its food and 
ate till satisfied, but that now having been caught, it had had nothing to eat for a day and night, 
and was very hungry in consequence ; moreover it could not go elsewhere to seek its food. 
Accordingly it resolved to make a meal off the person near it, by swallowing her up, beginning 
at her feet and ending with her head, and proceeded to make a commencement by swallowing 
her feet. Shw8 Kyen cried out, “ Help, he has, apparently in sport, swallowed me up to my 
knees.” Her father only said, “ She wanted that snake so much. We shall have peace when 
she dies,” whilst her mother remarked, “My son-in-law is having a game,” Shw8 Ky8n cried 
out ver'y loudly however, so Dwe Pyu said to her husband the Snake Prince, “It is not right 
that my sister should die — go and help"her.” But her husband replied, “ If only one drop of 
snake’s blood touches me I shall become a snake again. Your father can settle such an affair as 
this. Are you tired of my companionship, that you ask me to do this thing ?” His wife Dw^ 

8 Here again Buddhist ideas are introduced into the original story. 
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Pyu rejoined, King Sakra^s order was from tke time that the child was born. That is now 
long past, and you cannot again become a snake. If your flesh and blood were indeed such as 
you formerly possessed, you could not remain so long a man ; you can avoid also being touched 
by or smeared with a drop of snake’s blood,” She became much troubled, so not wishing to 
hurt her feelings, and thinking also that it is wicked not to rescue the life of a human being, 
the Snake Prince took up his double-edged sword, and smote the boa- constrictor, so that it was 
divided in two and died. On cutting it, however, a drop of the Tboa-constriotor’s blood 
touched the Prince, and he became a snake as before. A snake’s mind also came into 
hi-m ^ so that he no longer wished to stop in the house, but went ofE into the forest. 

DwS Pyu carrying their little son, followed him slowly weeping and saying, ‘‘ Come back 
home, I will get you food,” but it was in vain. Sometimes he would regain his intellect and speak 
to his wife and child, and again a snake’s mind would come to him and he would try to bite them. 
After doing thus he said to his wife Dw6 Pyu, I will have to live in the forest away from 
human beings. If I live near them I shall bite and kill them when I have the snake mind in me.” 

DwS Pyu, however, left her child with her parents and followed the hamadryad into the 
forest, but there again he struck at her unsuccessfully. Again recovering consciousness, he said 
to her, I am not as before, when there is a snake’s mind in me I do not recognise anybody, but 
only strike at them. You should, therefore, return home, as the child must be wanting its milk. 
Suckle it and take care of it, and live happily with it. I cannot remain with you, — I must go 
into the darkest forests.” Dw8 Pyu replied, “ Only come back home. I will get your food 
and take care of you. I cannot remain separated from you.” She followed him again, and 
w^hen they came near the ant-hill a snake’s mind came into the Prince, and he was about to bite 
Dw4 Pyu, but restrained himself in time. He decided in consequence that he would have to 
enter the top of the ant-hill, as if he remained outside he would certainly bite her ; so he went 
inside the ant-hill. But Dw6 Pyu remained outside weeping and calling sadly to her husband. 

(To be continued.^ 


PARSI AND GUJARATI HINDU NUPTIAL SONGS. 

BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 

{Continued from Vol. XXL :page 116). 

Part III. 

TRANSLATION. 

No. 8. 

Song sung when the Bridegroom leaves his house to go to the Bride’s, where 
the Wedding ceremony takes place. 

Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sorabji, to mount your horse. ^ 

Your mother holds you by the hem of your garment.2 
Let go, mothei’, let go your hold. 

And I shall give you your due. 

5 How can I forget the claims of her, 

Who reared me, and loved me as her own life ? 

I have got a beautiful sddi woven for my mother, 

And a bodice of cloth of gold. 

Put your foot in the stirrup, brother Sorabji, to mount your horse. 

10 Your aunt holds you by the hem of your garment. 

Let go aunt, let go your hold : 

Your claims shall have due recognition. 

How can I forget what is due to her, 

Who sang the lullaby at my cradle ? 

15 I have ordered a gold-embroidered sddi for my aunt. 

And a bodice of green silk. 


1 See note 17, Part I. 


By way of asserting her claims. 
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Put your foot in tlie stirrup, brother Sorabji, and mount your horse. 

Your aunt (father’s sister) holds you by the hem of your garment. 

Let go, aunt, let go your hold, 

20 And I shall give you your due. 

How can I forget the claims of her who took me in her lap. 

When my name was given me 

Let us send a liundi (on some firm) in Gujarat, and get a good paton (for 
my aunt). 

The bridegroom looks as bright as the Sun, 

25 And as pure as the Moon. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
smelling the flowers, 

And looks as beautiful as the flowers themselves. 

The bridegroom stands under the festoons of flowers (that adorn the doorway) 
chewing pan, 

And looks as delicate as a p^w-leaf . 

No. 9. 

Song sung at the close of the Wedding Ceremony. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

(On such a day) I would get my (other) sons married, if I had the means. 

I w^ould not make a moment’s delay. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

5 The Sun has risen auspiciously over my MSherwanji’s^ head. 

We have celebrated the marriage of our Sorabji. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

Brothers, have your little sons married, 

(As) I have married my S6r4bji and brought (the couple) home. 

10 All hail this (blessed) day 1 

My MSh^rwrinji dotes on his son and daughter-in-law. 

My Ratanbai’s daughter and son-in-law are her petted children. 

All hail this (blessed) day 1 

We hail with delight the rising of the Sun and the Moon. 

15 We rejoice that my Sorabji’s mother gave birth to a son like him. 

All hail this (blessed) day 1 
P gave thee an order, goldsmith : 

I told thee to make an armlet for my Sorabji’s arm. 

And a nine-stringed necklace for my Sirinbai. 

2U I gave thee an order, mercer : 

I told thee to bring a plaid for my Sorabji, 

And a pair of patoris for my Sirinbai, 

I gave thee an order, jeweller : 

I told thee to bring rings for my Sorabji, 

25 And a pair of bracelets for my Sirinbai. 

Father-in-law, make your court-yard (gates) a little higher (?), 

That my Sorabji may enter on horse-back. 

All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My procession of wedding guests is too large to be accommodated (in your yard). 
30 All hail this (blessed) day ! 

My Sorabji has won his bride in person. 

And he has brought the Rani Laksmani® for a wife. 

All hail this (blessed) day 1 


r It is the privilege of the father’s sister to hold the baby in her arms, while the astrologer finds out a name for it. 
* See note 14, Part 1. ® The bridegroom’s mother is snpx>osed to repeat these lines. ® An allegory. 
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No. 10. 


Song sung when the Bride is Tbeing sent to the house of her Parents-in-law 

after the Wedding. 


The pipes (that are being played) are made of green bamboo. 

Sisters, onr SirinbM is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

Sirinbai, the fortunate grand-child of her (maternal) grand-father,^ 

Is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

5 How they will rejoice to see our Sirinbai ! 

Sisters, our Sirinbai is married, and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 
Her father has performed the meritorious act of giving his daughter in marriage. 
And has acquired the blessings of Heaven. 

It was fortunate that her father thought of this matter, 

10 And gave Sirinbai to good parents-in-law. 

Her father has given her a chest full of treasure, 

With which Sirinbai sits in her room. 

Her father has given Sirinbai a milch cow. 

So that she may have plenty of milk and curds (to eat). 

15 Mother-in-law, (pray) do not use the cane^ on SirinbM, 

Or she will smart under it and will weep, 

And long for her paternal abode. 

Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbai with kindness, 

And serve her with enough of food at her meals.® 

20 Sirinhli is the (pet) daughter of her father. 

Sirinbai is the eldest daughter-in-law in the family of her parents-in-law. 
Mother-in-law, (pray) treat our Sirinbai with magnanimity. 

And refrain from giving her stale food. 

Mother-in-law, you must not think that onr Sirinbai is as advanced in years as 
she appears ; 

25 (It is only because) she has been brought up on curds and milk : 

(It is only because) we have brought her up on lumps of butter. 

Sirinbai, why have you forgotten to take with you your marriage portion 
Fifteen strings of pearls comprise her marriage portion, 

With which my SiriubM will adorn herself. 

30 Fifteen strings of diamonds comprise her marriage portion, 

Which have been purchased for her by ber good brother,^! 

* * # * 

Thy husband is come, SirinhM the Thakrani. 

# * # * 

35 The husband has been attracted by the graceful carriage of Sirinbai. 

Her father has presented her with a valuable Idhe, 

(Dressed) in which she goes to the house of her parents-in-law. 

Sirinh^, the beloved daughter of her father, 

Is married and is going to the house of her parents-in-law. 

40 Sirinbai, you wear a necklace round your neck, 

And the hearts of your father-in-law and your husband will rejoice. 


The names of many other relatives besides the maternal grandfather are used in succession. 

® It may be assumed that the bride is a child. 

^ sidelight on -the treatment young wives generally receive at the hands of their mothers- in- law. 

^ is the word used in the text which means money settled upon a daughter by her father, or upon his wife 
by her husband, on the occasion of the marriage. 

The father or brother may give any presents or settle any amount of money on the bride, but he is by no 
me^s bound to do so. It is the duty of the bride’s parents, however, to give presents of wearing apparel to the 
bridegroom’s relatives and rings and some other presents to the bridegroom, as tokens of their regard, whereas it 
IS t G u y of the bridegroom s father to settle a certain amount, generally in the shape of ornaments, on the bride, 
and give her many suits of clothing besides, to which she has an exclusive right. 
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No. 11. 

Song sung when the Bridegroom brings home his Bride. 

Father, O father (mine), I am come home married. 

And have bronght (with me) a wife worth a lahh and a qnarter,^^ 

Brother, 0 brother (mine), I am come home married, 

And have bronght a daughter from a magnificent house. 

5 Kaka,^® 0 Kaka (mine), I am come home married. 

And have bronght a wife from a noble family. 

Mama, 0 Mamii^'*' (mine), I have come home married. 

And have brought the daughter of a good father. 

Masa, 0 Masa^® (mine), I have come home married, 

10 And have brought the sister of a powerful brother, 

Phuva, 0 Phuva^® (mine), I have come home married, 

And have brought home a wife of noble birth. 

Brother gate-keeper, open (wide) your gate ; 

For (SOrabji) is waiting at the gate with his bride. 

15 Sister M^herbai, decorate your house, 

Because your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sunabai, sprinkle the doorway with miik;^^ 

Your brother has come home with his bride. 

Sister M8h8rbai, decorate bhe threshold with figures in pearls 
20 Your son has come home with his bride. 

Sister Sunabai, fill your lamps with 
Your brother has come home with his bride. 

It is M^h^rbai’s son who is married. 

He is come home with a bride worth lakhs (of rupees), 

^ 'i»r srrf 

■ff ^ 'Tr55^ riot. 

%a?r ^5^ ^ 'gl 'Trep? 3T»TRr 

20 ERsCrTTm arTT^. 

^ ?rr*r q^rs^rr 

25 

grarr ^ 'gs it 
^ ?ifrar ^r. 

ffrCT ^ 'TI^ 

>TH?rRWTT^. 

13 i fioTirative expression of tlie bride’s value. 

13 The father’s brother. « The mother’s brother. _ 

18 The husband of the mother’s sister. “ The husband of the father s sister- 

11 As a mark of rejoicing. ** allegory. . , , -s . j.. j j.- 

is Also as a mark of rejoicing. It is the onstom horrever, to light at least one lamp fed by gU m the daytime, 

^hen the bride is being dressed in the suits of clothing, jewellery, etc. . sent her by her parents-in-law ou the 
occasion of the betrothal, and on all subsequent occasions when presents ate givenjio her. 

M This is somewhat unintelligible. Properly this should be fTlT®r %Z 


7m & 7*1 ?! =^^1 ttI 

7T7 71557 ^§IT. 

755t 7 *77 71557 STTHT 
m rPTrcT ®rT75t- 
5 ^ -^17 77 m: 'TTfir 
%7r % fTT ? 

71^ 7T7% ^177 TTlTt' 7551# 
7>7i7r 7rim®r. 

7T#: t 7*T ft “T# il’CITTfi’ Hit 
10 Tlfft % 71557 TTlfr 75IT. 

7151 ^ 7 7177 71157 STTITT 
^ 77171 ’T'Tg. 

#7 7177 713T#1 flWTS'T 77*7 
771 7 

15 71# Tlitt ^7# Tltl 7*11# 
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ifr?r 


rS-f 3T^r %o5T 
iTRCg ’ftrT. 


> 3 % f f a?r 3 nfr ! 

sR-f fR % "rTTr? »Tm‘ 

^af^r ?mlr frfr ^ ?• 

^3^ arrsnfr ! 

5 Jir^r 'ir st^r a-afarr. 

fTTCT q^<Tr^ ^ ^^rsarr 

<3% »3^ ?rf arra^r. 

^'ra !m39ftaTr TT’rrff fntr ^rTt ?:. 
JTTtr ^ wrsajr. 

10 ^3% 3: arr^r ! 

HHT ^ HTS-#. 

»Trt 3:?mrf 3 'frspirt wrsir. 

>3% <3% arr^ ! 

^ ’^ifr ^ *rw ^^tarr. 

15 wr ^Ttrgafr^ *ini >3^ a3n?r^. 

^ <3^ airsrsfr '• 

^ H # ^^tafj: K 5fNi'3r 2* 


sffpft > 333:3 33 ^ 3 ^ 537:33 % 3 ?tr. 

*33# ?r737:T^% :T^&f3 f(3. 

20 grf3 ^ 5% ^3fr3f37 :rra333 

^7?^ H3qr^ ^3333 :ffr3T^5f3:fl (1^:333. 

>33:C?’ :rf3f3:3g3f^ 'r#8<3 af33. 

^7 H ^ ^3!3W3 13^3. 

?rt37 333^ >3333 3r333:T^7:f3 %?f3333. 
25 *3333 3f3f3>3W3f% =13:3:3ir 50^3 
#=^3 3 333333 333 W. 

*3333 iOT33a35r7:33 ^3^^^ 2 b 

a3% ar% f f rs7 a3r53>fi- ! 

*3333 333^35333 33*335 

30 ar% ^?3^ ? 33333:33. 

>3331 ^3^5fT % 331% ^7 333# 3333, 
^ 33°37 W^°33% 'T3'>37 533aff3f3 

>3% ^3% ffrtji- 1 33353>f3 ! 

»fr?r ^o. 


?rrar ^sET^?ff %o5T »Tr^ »ff 3 r. 


331353 % ^333>f3 ^33351 
333^331 ^ :#fhT^t 333337 333^. 
>T>13^3>33 >33:pi%rfl' ^33l>T3Tt 3, 
333^1^7 '33°33% 3333(7 ^rnf. 

5 3ff37>3^t% -5331 53lt %3T3 f33^ 7, 
333^7€37N^ cr>:oi^ ?33%7 533^. 

aer>=!(3f 7. 

#71*3^1^ q3°33:fi%^3^NT7, 

^^53i% If ^?3 >TW §^3 7, 

10 ^37i'>3^f% 33(7 333337 7. 

^5fl»f arrf 3 >T:T>f3 %?3 7, 

3f37f>3a33t 33t% 33337 ^’^7. 
gT3T5(t:f aT3'f3 pTT *33^3 7. 

33733>3S33| %€t ^ 333*3 7- 

15 3331^ =^3 >n 7303 7, 

=^3 % ^73 7.^^ 

^3*33533 af3? 53373 7- 
3331^ ?t^3 53*:^ >33353 7, 

>3333 #33*3511% *33 #33?33 «T35T 7. 

20 3331# ft# 533# 53# 7, 

*3331 33 3335 5315 53 #3353 ## 7- 


3377i553t 53 5r53#>f3 553 7, 
3f373553t 33W57 5f ## 7. 
531# T5 53 ^33553 5f >33# 7, 
25 33% # ^7% 7 5% ##3 7, 

33-5 >15 53*55 5 % ## 7 , 
##553t 5f 5335 #5=# 7. 
5#®® 5553:73*: 535f3 7. 

7%7 53# ##553# 5*3357 7, 

30 5# 5555 55 #53 5, 

53553 5353 €3#553t53 #5 7- 
535 53# % #53## 7. 

55 333# ##553# 55353# 7. 

535 53# 7*5^% 7, 

35 55 3T3# #535531# 35573 7. 
5353#5 775353 5^5 (51% 7, 
##553t7%#7 53355 5335 7- 
##553f # 5353## SfT# 7, 
5f3#55!f # 55#% 533517 53?# 7. 
40 ##553f 517 #t ## 7, 

5353 55 7 535353# ?5% *35 7- 


32 giT i. e. time caimot be used in the plural. This however is poetical license. 23 Poetical form of 
2* ^f^frir poetically for 35 poetically for fr#* 26 Is poetical for 

37 A oorrnption of a room, ^ *1^ Is poetically used for 29 This phrase is unintelligible, 

Zti. ^ means a wife copper bowls and a little cup in which a paste of kanM'' is made with 

rosewater. 

6® This phrase is also unintelligible ; Ut, means in lumps.** 
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^ 'itwrCr c^l srj# tsT ’Tr^3 ’ftw. 


\ ?rwT I <Kor?# orrs^, 
>?f3r3Tr^r ?5T3^. 
ans^fr, 

’ff? H^T^Tsfr Cr^Or srssfr. 

5 ^ ^5Sir f qr^oTK nrs^r, 

^3- w'7r57r=ft ?rr53fr. 

HTHT t ’TPrr # qrorr# sTrs^fr. 
^RT ^RT^pfr ?!R^r. 

*rRrr t »iRrr f imR sirsijr, 

10 5ri9i-fn' ^rasnft ^ wfs^. 
^ f 7?:=??^ srrs^, 

3% vHrsTT'ft wr^r- 


cffafNrr w 'Tfss ^srr^, 

?iTC pjrff ^afr. 

15 T ^ ^TTinT, 

?rRl ?yr^ wf ^Mr. 
s?rf ^ ^'Trarrf f W ^r^R, 

rrRTHTf wf ^^3fr. 

^ 5 1 jmfffrr . 2 tR> 

20 wr^t 3?r wrfr w? ^alr. 

^rf ^ RffRil #r ^rt, 

fTRT Hr! wr# 

^ ^fr, 

Sraifr 571# 57f 


MISCELLANEA. 


MISCELLANEOUS DATES FROM INSCRIPTIONS 
AND MSS. 

L — Ante, Yol. XIX. p. 6, 1 have attempted to 
prove that tlie liakshmanasena era commenced 
in A. D. 1119, that the years of the era were 
Kdrttihddi years, and that, accordingly, to con- 
vert a Lakshmanas^na year into the corresponding 
year of the Saka era, we must add 1041, when the 
date falls in one of the months from K^rttika to 
Phillgnna, and 1042, when the date falls in one of 
the months from Chaitra to Asvina. To the sis 
dates of the era which were then known to me I 
have added another date, ante, Yol. XXI. p. 50 ; 
and I would now draw attention to one more 
Lakshmanasena date, which also works out 
correctly with my epoch. 

According to the late Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indi'aji, the Buddha- Gaya inscription of Asoka- 
valla, published by him in the Journal Bo. As. 
Soc., Yol. XYI. p. 358, is dated in line 11 : — 

Srimal-Iiak:slima^asenasy-6.tita-rajye sam 51 
Bhddra di 8 ra 29. 

Judging from the editor’s own translation — 
‘‘ Sainvat 51 of the reign of the illustrious Laksh- 
manasena having elapsed,^ the 8th day of the 
dark half of Bh§.drapada, the 29th solar day”— it 
may be suspected that the original inscription 
has Bhddra-vadi instead of the Bhddra di of the 
printed text. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that the inscription is dated the 8bh of 
either of the lunar halves (probably, of the dark 
half) of the month Bhadrapada, being the 29th 


day of the solar month, of the Lakshmamsena 
year 51. 

The date falling in the month Bhadrapada, the 
year of the date, supposing it to be the expired 
year 51, should con'espond to Saka (51 + 1042 = ) 
1093 expii’ed ; and the details of the date provv,-* 
that such is actually the case. Por in Saka 1093 
expired the 8th tithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Bhadrapada ended about 19 h. after mean 
sunrise of the 25th August, A. B. 1171, causing 
that day to be Bhadra-vadi 8 ; and the same 2oth 
August also was the 29th day of the solar month 
Bhadrapada, the Sirhha-samkranti having taken 
place, hy the Sdrya-siddhanta, 10 h. 4 m., or, by 
the Arya-siddhanta, 8 h. 17 m. after mean sunns.:- 
of the 28th July. 

The fact that the above date, in addition to the 
lunar day, also gives us the day of the solar 
month, induces me to mention here that, similarij' 
to what I have shown to be a common practice in 
Bengali MSS.,® inscriptions also from Eastern 
India are sometimes dated according to the solar 
calendar. A clear and instructive example >>£ 
this is furnished by the Tipura copper -plate, 
published by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Ee- 
searches, Yol. IX. p. 403. That inscription is dated 
in Saka 1141 expired, according to Colebrooke 
sHryya-gatyd tuladine 26, in reality sdryya-gaty i 
Phdlguna^dmi} 26. The 26th day of the solar 
Phalguna of Saka 1141 expired corresponds lo 
the 19th February, A. D. 1220, the Kumblm- 
samkrauti having taken place 13 h. 3 m. after 


SI Poetical for 

The real meaning is — *' the year 51 since the (com- 


mencement of the) reign, (noio) passed, of the illustriona 
Lakshmanasena.’ ^ See ante, Vol. AXI. p. 49, 
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mean sunrise of the 24th January. Now on the 
19th February, A. D. 1220, the day of the date, 
the full-moon titlii commenced about one hour 
after mean sunrise, and there can hardly be a 
doubt that the donation recorded in the copper- 
plate was made on account of the full-moon. 
But although thus there was apparently every 
reason to follow the lunar calendar, the writer of 
the date evidently was induced by the practice 
of every-day life to give the date in the way in 
wdaich he has done it. 

And this date again leads me to draw attention 
to the date of the Amgachhl copper-plate of 
Vigrahap Iliads va III., of which I have given an 
account, ante, Yol. XXI. pp. 97-lGl. The grant 
recorded in that inscription was made on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse, Le., on the full-moon 
tithi ; and the inscription is dated in the 12th or 
13th year of YigrahapMadeva’s reign, Chaiira- 
dine 9. "We know that the inscription is later 
than A. D. 1063 and, taking the expression 
Chaitra-din^ 9 to refer to solar time, and compar- 
ing the date of the Tipura grant, I would suggest 
Monday, the 2nd March, A. D. 1086, as an 
equivalent of the date which, perhaps might be 
considered to satisfy the requirements of the case. 
Monday, the 2nd March A. D. 1086, was the 9th 
day of the solar Ohaitra ; on that day the full- 
moon tithi commenced about 6 h. after mean 
sunrise, and there was a lunar eclipse on that 
particular full-moon. The eclipse was not visible 
in India ; but we now have several other dates 
that record invisible eclipses. Should this sugges- 
tion be approved of, Yigrahapaladeva III, must 
be taken to have begun to reign about A. D. 
1074. 

Similar to the date of the Amgdchhi plate is 
the date of the Balasore copper-plate grant 
of Purushdttamadeva, the king of Orissa, 
published ante, Yol. I. p. 365. According to 
Mr. Beames, Purushottamad^va ascended the 
throne in A. D. 1478, and his grant is dated in 
the fifth year of his reign, on Monday, the 10th 
day of the month of Mesha, i. e. Yais^kha, at the 
time of an eclipse. If the year of the accession 
of the king is correctly given, the date of the 
grant can only be Monday, the 7th April A. D. 
1483, when there was an invisible eclipse of the 
sun; but by my calculations that day was the 
nth (not the 10th) day of the solar Yaisakha, the 
Mesha-samkr^nti having taken place 17 h. 49 m. 
after me|in sunrise of the 27th March, A D 
1483.* 

® See i^.p. 99. 

* Monday, the 5th April A, D. 1456, was the 10th of 


2.— Ante, Yol. XYIII. pp. 261-262, I have 
treated of four dates of the AshadhMi Vikrama 
years 1534, 1555, [15]83, and 1C99 i and Yol. XXI. 
p. 51, 1 have given two more such dates of the 
years 1574 and 1581. I can now draw attention 
to another date, of the Ashadhadiyear 1713, which 
is particularly interesting, because it quotes, what 
we should expect to he the first day of the year, 
the first day of the bright half of the month 
Ashadha. According to the late Dr. RajcndralM 
Mitra’s Notices, Yol. Y. p. 236, a MS. of the 
Garga-paddhati is dated; — 

Samvat Ash§.dh§,di 1713 Ashadha-mdse sukle 
pakshe pratipach-Chhukrav^sare. 

This date works out properly only for the 
Ghaitrddi Yikrama year 1713 expired, for which 
the equivalent of the date is Friday, the 13th 
Jnne A. D^. 1656; and it thus proves distinctly 
that the Ashadh^di year really commences with 
the first day of the bright half of Ashadha, and 
not (as has been suggested) with a later day of 
the same month. For, did the Ashadhadi year 
commence after the first of the bright half of 
Ashadha, the year 1713 of the date (for purposes 
of calculation) would have been the KdrUiUdi 
Yikrama year 1713, ami the date would have 
fallen in A. D. 1657. 

— I know only three dates which are expressly 
referred to the Simha era, and have given them 
already in my list of Yikrama dates [ante, Yol. 
XIX. pp. 24, 175, and 180 ; Nos. 9, 108, and 129), 
because they are all referred to the Yikrama era 
as well. About the European equivalents of two 
of these dates there is no doubt whatever ; it is 
mainly in order to determine the proper equiva- 
lent of the third date, that I here put the three 
dates together. 

(1) . A copper-plate inscription of the Chau- 
lukya Bhimadeva II. is dated — 

sii-Yikrama-saihvat 1266 varshe sri-Simha- 
samvat 96 varshd . . . Margga-sudi 14 
Grurau — , 

and the equivalent of this date, for Yikrama 1266 
expired, is Thursday, the 12th November A. D. 
1209. The difference between the Simha year and 
the Christian year is here 1113; between the 
Simha year and the expired [Chaitrddi, or 
Ashddhddi, or Kdrttihddi) Yikrama year, 1170. 

(2) . A Yeraval stone inscription of the reign 
of the Y^ghela Arjunad^va is dated — 

sri-nripa-Yikrama-sam 1320 

the solar Yaisakha, and on that day there also was a 
solar eclipse. 
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tatlia Bri-Simha-sam 151 varslie AsJiadlia- 
vadi 13 Ravau — 

and tlie equivalent of tMs date, for the expired 
KdrUikddi Yikrama year 1320, is Sunday, the 
25th May A. D. 1264. Here the di:fference 
between the Simha year and the Christian year 
is again 1113. The di:fference between the Simha 
year and the Yikrama year put down in the date 
is only 1169 ; but as the Yikrama year of the date 
is the expired Kctrttikddi year 1320, which for the 
month of Ashadha is equivalent to the Chaitrddi 
or Ashddhddi year 1321, we may say that here 
too, the di:ffierence between the Simha year and 
the expired Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Yikrama 
year is 1170. Compared with the first date, the 
date apparently proves that the Simha year was 
not a KdrUikddi year, but began either with 
Chaitra or with Ashadha. 

(3). A stone inseription at Mangrol in Kathia- 
vad, of the reign of the Chaulukya HumarapMa, 
is dated — 

srimad-Yikrama-saitvat 1202 tatha sri- 
Simlia-samvat 32 Asvina-vadi 13 Some. 

Here the difference between the Simha year 
and the Yikrama year put down in the date is 
again 1170, and, judging from the preceding 
dates, the Yikrama year 1202 should be the 
expired Chaitrddi or Ashddhddi Vikrama year 
1202. The preceding dates shew besides that the 
corresponding European date should fall in A. D. 
(32 + 1113 =) 1145. When treating of this date 
before, I indicated that, taking the date purely 
as a Yikrama date, the choice, as regards its 
European equivalent, would lie between Monday, 
the 28th August A. D. 1144, when the 13th tithi 
of the dark half ended 16 h. 30 m. after mean 
sunrise, and Monday, the 15th October A. D. 1145, 
when the same tithi commenced 3 h. 58 m. after 
mean sunrise. Irrespectively of any considera- 
tions connected with the Simha era, the first of 
these two possible equivalents seemed objection- 
able because it would necessitate the assumption 
that the Yikrama year of the date had been 
quoted as a current year. Now a comparison of 
the two other Simha dates will shew that we must 
definitely decide in favour of Monday, the 15th 
October A. D. 1145, as the proper equivalent of 
this date, notwithstanding the fact that the tithi 
of the date did not end, bufc commenced on that 
day. 

The three dates shew that the Simha year was 
not a KdrUikddi year, but they leave it uncertain 
whether it began with Chaitra or Ashadha. The 
question would have to be decided in favour of the 
Ashddhddi year, if the following date could be 
referred with confidence to the Siriiha era. 


According to the List of Antiquarian Eernains 
Bo. Pres. p. 312 (and Arclueol. Survey of 
India, No. 2, p. 33), a short inscription at Girndr 
is dated — 

Sam 53 varshe Chaitra-vadi 2 Some. 

Excepting, of course, dates of the Saptarshi 
era, I have not hitherto met with a single date 
from which the figures for the centuries of the 
year of the date have been purposely ouiittecl ; 
and therefore it does not seem to me at all 
improbable that the year 58 of this date may have 
to be referred to the Simha era. Now assuming 
the date to be a Simha date, the only possible 
equivalent of it would be Monday, the ISth 
March A. D. 1172, which was almost completely 
filled by the second tithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Chaitra. Monday, the 13th March A. D. 
1172, however, belongs to the month Chaitra of 
either the Ashddhddi or the KdrUikddi (but not 
tbe Chaitrddi) Yikrama year (58 + 1170 =) 1228 
expired ; and, since we already have seen that the 
Simha year was not a KdrUikddi year, it would, 
with necessity, follow from this date that the 
Simha year commenced with the month 
Ash§.dha, (and was perhaps the original Ashd- 
dhddi year). 

4. — Of the ChS^lukya Yikrama Varsha or 
era of the Western Chdlukya king, Yikramaditya 
YL, Dr. Fleet has treated ante, Yol. YIII. pp. 187- 
193. My examination of a large number of dates 
of this era has yielded the results that, whatever 
may have been the day of the coronation of 
Yikramaditya YI., the years of the dates and 
the J ovian years quoted with them coincide 
with the lunar Saka years, beginning with 
Ohaitra-sudi 1 and ending with Phalguna-vadi 
15 ; and that a Ohalukya Yikrama year may be 
converted into tbe corresponding expired Saka 
year by tbe simple addition of 997. This may be 
seen from the following regular dates : — 

(1) . The Tdwfir tablet {ante, Yol. YIII. p. 20) 

is dated: . . , Ohalukya- Yikrama- varshada 

2neya Pimgala-samvatsarada Sravana-pauimna- 
masi Aditya-v^ra sdmagrahana-mahaparvva- 
nimittadim. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(2+997=) 999 expired, which by the southern luni- 
solar system was the year Pingala, is Sunday, 
the 6th August A. D. 1077, when there was a 
lunar eclipse 21 h. 22 m. after mean sunrise. 

(2) . A stone-tablet at Knrtakoti {ante, Yol. 
YIII. p. 190, No. 9) is dated: . . . Oba.-Yi.- 
varsha[da^] 7neya Dumdubhi-samvatsarada 
Pushya-suddlia-tadige Adityav&,ram=xitta.r&,ya- 
na-samkrgi.nti-vyatip^tad-amdu. In Saka 
(7+997=) 1004 expired, the year Dundubhi, the 
3rd tithi of the bright half of Pausha ended 
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4 li. 24 m. aftei’ mean sunrise of Sunday, the 
25tli December A. D. 1082, and the TJttar^ya^a- 
samkr^nti took place on the preceding day, 

13 h. 43 m. after mean sunrise. 

(3) . According to Dr. Fleet (anfe, Yol. Till, 
p. 22) a stone-tablet at Altv records grants made 
' at tke time of the sun’s commencing his 
progress to the north, on Thursday, the twelfth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Pushya 
of the Prajapati saihvatsara, which was the six- 
teenth of the years of the glorious Ohalukya king 
Yikrama." InSaka (16+997=) 1013 expired, the 
year Prajapati, the 12th tithi of the bright half 
of Pausha ended 12 h. 24 m. after mean sunrise of 
Thursday, the 25tli December A. D. 1091,, and 
the Dttara,yan.a-samkrgi.nti took place on the 
preceding day, 21 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 

(4) . A stone-tahlet at Kiruvatti (anfe, Yol. 
YIII. p. 191, No. 20) is dated : Cha.-Yi.-vari8hada 
24neya Pramathi-samvatsarada Jyeshtha-suddha 
paurnna(rnn.a)mrisiAditya-v^rasdmagrahanad- 
amdu. The corresponding date, for Saka 
(24-1-997=:) 1021 expired, the year Pramathin, 
is Sunday, the 5th June A. D. 1099, when there 
was a lunar eclipse 16 h. 65 m. after mean 
sunrise. 

(5) . A stone-tahlet at Kargudari (atife, Yol. X. 
p. 262) is dated : . . . Chd.-Yi.-varshada 33neya 
Sarvadhari-saiiivatsarada Herjjuggiya (a.e., Asvi- 
na) punnami S6mavS,rad-andina. The corre- 
sponding date, for Saka (33+997=) 1030 expired, 
the year Sarvadharin, is Monday, the 2l8t 
September A. D. 1108, when the full-moon tithi 
ended 21 h. 36 m. after mean sunrise. 

The two following dates, taken together, prove 
that the Jovian years quoted in them commenced 
on the first day of the bright half of the lunar 
Chaitra, not at the time of the Mesha-samkranti, 
nor on the 5th day of the bright half of Phalguna, 
the anniversary of the accession of the founder of 
the era. 

(6) . An inscription at Kattageri {ante, Yol. YI. 
p. 138) is dated: . . . ChA-Vi.-varshada 21neya 
Dh^tu-samvatsarada Chaitra su (su)ddha 5 Adit- 
yav&rad-andu. The corresponding date, for 
Saka (21 -+997=) 1018 expired, is Sunday, the 2nd 
March A. D. 1096, when the 5th tithi of the 
bright half ended ih. 12 m. after mean sunrise. 
As the Mesha-samkranti did nob take place till 
the 23rd March, A. D. , 1096, the date shows that 
the J ovian year Dhatri to which the date belonged 
commenced before the beginning of the solar 
Saka year 1018 expired, and did not coincide with 
the solar year, 

(7) , A stone-tablet of Balag^mve (a»i^e, Yol. Y. 
p. 344) is dated 'on the occasion of an eclipse of 


the sun on Sunday, the day of the new-mooiL 
of (the month) Phalguna of theSrimukha samvaU 
eara which was the 18th of the years of the 
glorious Ohalukya Yikrama.’ The corresponding 
date, for the aTiitinta Phalguna of Saka (18+^97=) 
1015 expired, is Sunday, the 19th March A. D. 
1094, when there was a solar eclipse, which was 
visible in India, at 5 h. 8 m. after mean sunrise. 
The fact that this day belonged to the Jovian 
year Srimukha shews that that year did not 
commence (or end) on the 5th of the bright half 
of PliMgunai for, had such been the case,, the 
year Srimukha would have ended already on the 
22nd February A. D. 1094, and the Jovian year 
of the date would have been Bh^wa. 

The following are some of the dates which do 
not work out satisfactorily : — 

(8) . An inscribed pillar at Araleswar {anie^ 
Yol. YIII. p. 190, No. 4) is dated: *. . . Oha.- 
'Vi.-kalada Ineya Nala-samvatsarada Ohaitra- 
bahula - parachami - MamgalavAra -M^shasaih- 
krtoti-vyatipatad-amdu. The year of the date 
should be Saka (1+997=) 998 expired, but the date 
does not work out properly either for that year 
or for the immediately preceding and following 
years. The 5fch tithi of the dark half of the 
amdnta Chaitra of Saka 998 expired ended on 
Monday, the 28th March A. D. 1076, and the 
nearest Mesha-samki4nti took place on Wed- 
nesday, the 23rd March A. D. 1076. For Saka 
997 expired the corresponding dates are Wed- 
nesday, the 8th April, and Tuesday, the 24th 
March, A. D. 1075; and for Saka 999 expired, 
Friday, the 17th March, and Thursday, the 23rd 
March, A. D. 1077. 

(9) . A stone-tablet at Wadageri (i6. No. 5) is 
dated (on the anniversary of Yikramaditya’s coro- 
nation): . . . Oha.-Yi.-varsha-prathama-Nala- 
-saihvatsarada PhMguna-suddha-pamchami-Bri- 
(bri)h.aspativ6.rad-aradu. The year of the 
date should again be Saka (1-^997=) 998 expired ; 
but the equivalents of the date both for that year 
and for the immediately preceding and following 
years are Tuesday, the 31st January A. D. 1077 ; 
Friday, the 12th February A. D. 1076; and 
Monday, the 19tli February A. D. 1078. 

(10) . The Tidgundi copper-plate grant of 
Yikramaditya YI. {ante, Yol. I. p. 81) is dated : 
sri-Yikrama-kMa-samvatsar^shu shatsu atiteslni 
saptame Duzhdubhi-samvatsare pravarttamdne 
tasya Karttika-su(su)ddha-pratipad-Adiv^lre. 
Here the year of the date should beSaka (7+997=) 
1004 expired, as in the date No. 2, above; but 
the equivalents of the dabe both for that year 
and for the immediately preceding and following 
years aa*e Tuesday,, the 26 th October A, D. 1082 
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Wednesday, tlie 6tli October A. D. 1081; and 
Saturday, tbe 14tli October A. D. 1083. 

(11) . A stone-tablet at Saundatti (Jour. Bo, 
As. Soc., Yol. X. p. 202,) is dated in tbe 21st year, 
tbe Lbatu samvatsarcii on Sunday, tbe 13tb of 
tbe dark half of Pusbya, and tbe moment when 
the sun was commencing bis progress to tbe 
north. Here tbe year of tbe date should be Saka 
(21+997=) 1018 espbed, as in tbe date No. 6, 
above; but in Saka 1018 expired tbe 13tb iithi of 
tbe dark half of tbe amcinta Pausba ended on 
Wednesday, tbe 14tb January A. D. 1097, and 
tbe Uttarayana-samkranti took place on Wednes- 
day, tbe 24tb December A. D. 1096. 

Tbe Cbalukya Yikrama era o:ffers a compara- 
tively far greater number of irregular dates than 
any other Hindu era. Here I will give only one 
more date which is of special interest on account 
of tbe doubtful meaning of tbe word employed 
to denote tbe week-day. 

(12) . According to Dr. Fleet (Jour. Bo, As. 
Soc., Yol. X. p. 297) a stone-tablet at Kondr is 
dated ‘ in tbe 12tb year of tbe era of tbe in*osper- 
OU3 Cbalukya Yikrama, being tbe Prabbava 
samvatsara, at tbe moment of tbe sun’s com- 
mencement of bis progress to tbe north, on 
VaddavAra, tbe fourteenth day of tbe dark fort- 
night of Pausba.’ Tbe year of this date is Saka 
(12+997=) 1009 expired, which was tbe year Pra- 
bbava; and in that year tbe 14tb tiihi of tbe dark 
half of tbe amdnta Pausba commenced 5 b. 6 m. 
before and ended 18 b. 29 m. after mean sunrise 
of Sunday, the 26tb December A.. D. 1087, and 
tlielJttarAyana-samkranti took place 1 b. 47 m. 
before mean sunrise of Saturday, tbe 25tb Decem- 
ber A. D. 1087. Now, that this is tbe Uttard- 
yana-samkranti spoken of in tbe date, there can 
be no doubt ; but according to ordinary rules tbe 
iithi that should have been joined with tbe Sam- 
kranti is tbe 13tb, during which tbe Saibkranti 
itself took place and which occupied about nine- 
teen hours of Saturday, tbe 25tb December, not 
the 14 tb which is actually put down in tbe date. 
There is tbe f mother difficulty that we do not 
know what day of tbe week is meant by tbe word 
Vaddavdra of tbe date. Judging from tbe 


® In tbe Jottr, Beng. As. Soc., Yol. VII. p. 901, this 
is translated by ‘ Sunday.’ 

® See Journal, Bo. Js. Soc., Yol. X. p. iG. 

' In addition to the above, I find in Sansh'it 

and Old-CcmaTese Inscriptions tlie following dates 
containing the word VadUavara ; — 

No. 87, — ‘Saka 115G, the Jaya saihvatsari, “Vad- 
davrira,” the day of the full- moon of . . . Vaisukha.’ 
The corresponding date would bo Saturday, the 15th 
April, A. D. 1231. 

No. 93. — ‘b’aka 1066, the Eudhirodgt'ri samvatsara, 
“ Vaidaviira/’ tbe fourteenth day of the dark fortnight 


remarks of Mr. L. Pice on the word vadda, anU, 
Yol. YIII. p. 90, one would feel inclined to regard 
that word as a synonym of muhhya or ddi, and 
to take Vdddrivdrct as a name of Sunday. And in 
favour of this it might be urged, not only, that in 
the date under discussion tbe I4tb iithi put down 
in tbe date did end on a Sunday, but also, that 
tbe date of tbe Anamkond inscription of Hudra- 
deva (ante, Yol. XI. p. 12) — Saka-varsbamulu 
1084 vuneihti Obitrablianu-saibvatsara Magba su 
13 VaddavaramiinAmdu® — undoubtedly corre- 
sponds to Sunday, tbe20tb January, A. D. 1163. 
On tbe other band, it might very properly be 
suggested that in tbe date under discussion tbe 
14tb iithi bad been wrongly quoted instead of 
tbe 13 tb, — a suggestion which would render it 
necessary to assign to Vaddavdra tbe meaning of 
Saturday ; and in support of this interpretation, 
again, one might adduce tbe date of tbe Toragal 
inscription, published ante, Yol. XII. p. 97, — Sa- 
(sa)ka-varsbam lllOneya Plavamga-saiiivatsarada 
Pusya(sbya) babula 10 Yaddavarav=uttarayana- 
samkramana-vyatipatadalu — , the proper equi- 
valent of which without any doubt is Saturday, 
tbe 26tb December, A. D. 1187. That Vaddavdra 
must be either Saturday or Sunday (not, as was 
suggested by tbe late Dr. Bbfiu Dfiji,® Wednesday 
or Thursday) is certain, and in my opinion tbe 
chances are in f avoiu* of Sunday ; but tbe dates 
known to me are not sufficient to settle tbe ques- 
tion definitely.'*' 

5. — Ante, Yol. XIX. p. 24, I have shewn that 
the word saka is occasionally employed in dates 
of tbe Yikrama era in tbe general sense of * year.’ 
A clear instance of this usage occurs in tbe 
following verse which is found in a MS. of Gan- 
gadbara Saras vati’s Svdrdjyasiddhi : — 

Y asv-abdbi-muiiy-avani-inana-sake V pi- 
sbAkliya- 

varsbasya Magba-sita- V akpati-yukta- 
sliasbtbyaiii I 

Gangadbaremdi'a-yatina Sivayoh pad^bje 
bbakty=a[rjpita sukritir=astu sataiii 
sivaya 1 1 

Tbe year of this date is tbe Yikrama year (not^ 
as has been assumed, the Saka year) 1748 expired. 


of Huglia.’ Here the corresponding dates would be, 
for S. 1066 current = kndhirodgrrin, Friday, tho 4tb 
February, A D. 1144; and for S. 1066 expired, Tuesday, 
tbe 23rd January, A. D. 1145. 

No. 225, of the time of the T.idava Eamacbandra. — 
* The twelfth year of his roign, the Svabhanu scv/ui aisara 
(!^aka 1205); “ Vaddavara.” the fifth day of the bright 
fortuight of Phalguna.’ Here tbe corresponding date, 
for S. 1205 expired'— Snbbanu, would be Wednesday 
the 23rd February, A. D. 1284 ; but for h. 1206 expir*-> 
= Tarana, Sunday, the 11th February, A. D. 1285* 
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and tlie corresponding date is Thursday, the 14th 
January, A. D. 1692. The Jovian year Vrisha 
•which is quoted in the date ended, by the Sdrya- 


siddhanta rule without bija, on the 24th January 
A. D. 1692. 

Gottingen. p. Kielhoen. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MXTSSBLWOMAN. 

It may be assumed that most winters on Orien- 
tal subjects know that the termination in the 
wordMusalmanhasno connection with the Eng- 
lish termination man in such words as “English- 
man,” “Frenchman,” etc. Indeed, no English 
writer would make such a mistake, in even 
purely English words, as to concoct Gerwoman 
and German^ or Burwoman and Bur men, out of 
Ger^nan and Burman, But a writer has at last 
been found, who can, in a publication professedly 


intended for Oriental readers, perpetrate, by what 
the late Sir Henry Tule has styled “ the process of 
Hobson- Jobson, ” the astounding ei'ror of Mussel- 
woman. Here is the passage. The Overland 
Mail of Feb. 10, 1893, p. 47: “ It is now reported 
that the lady has resolred to be ‘ converted ’ and 
become a Musselwoman and dame of the harem, 
which will secure the presumptive heirship to 
the tin-one for her son.” This passage occurs in 
the coui-seof an iU-natured bit of gossip about the 
“ Khedive ” ’Abbas Hasha. R. o. Temple. 


BOOK 

Die Ha-ndschripten-veezeichnisse der konig- 
LiCHEN Bibliothek zu Berlin. Funfter Band. 
V erzeiohniss der Sanskrit- nnd PrS.krit Handscriften 
Ton A. Weber. Zweiter Band. Dritte Abtheilnng. 
Berlin, A. Asher & Co. 1892. 4to. pp. i.-xxvii. 
829-1363, with five plates. 

The second section of the second volume of 
Prof. Weber’s great catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS. appeared in 1888, and the preface to this, 
the third and concluding section, is dated June 
lo91, the book being published in the course of 
1892,^ It is a privilege, which I value, to be able 
to congratulate him on the successful completion 
of his most valuable work. 

The present section deals mainly with Jaina 
literature not included in the Siddhdnia, This 
occupies pp. 829-1136. It is foUowed (pp. 1139- 
1202) by a catalogue of further MSS. (principally 
Brahmanical) added to the library between 1886 
and 1889, and some fourteen pages of addenda ei 
corrigenda. Then we have the indexes (admirably 
prepared) so necessary in a work of this kind, 
such as indexes of the names of the writers of 
the MSS., their relations and patrons; of the 
names of works; of the authors, their works, 
relations and patrons; and of all matters or 
names dealt with or referred to in the catalogue. 
An interesting list of the dates of the MSS. in 
chronological order is also given, from which we 
learn that the oldest MS. (a commentary on the 
UUarddhyayanasiitra) in the collection is dated 
y^S. 1307, and that the next oldest (the Kalpa- 
cMrni) F. 8. 1334. A facsimile of a leaf of the 
former is given amongst the illustrations. 

Altogether 901 MSS. are described in the 1202 
pages of the three parts of this second volume. 
Of these, no less than ‘787 pages are devoted to 
the 259 Jaina MSS. which form perhaps the most 
complete and interesting part of the whole of 
tbis division of tbe librai-y. 


HOTICB. 

Dr. Weber’s preface gives an account of its 
growth, and renders due acknowledgment to the 
Government of Bombay, for allowing Dr. Biihler 
to send to Berlin at intervals a nearly complete 
serms of the tests of ^vefdmbara Siddhdnta to 
gether with many other important Jaina works It 
was this collection which formed the basis of the 
author s essays on the sacred literature of that 
community, a translation of which has been 
lately a,ppearing in this Journal. The Library 
IS a^o indebted to Prof. Garbe, who during his 
bnef stay m India of a year and a half, sent home 
nearly three hundred MSS. on various subjects. 

The work is printed with the care and accuracy 
which has distinguished the preceding sections 
of this volume, and Dr. Weber warmly acknow- 
ledges the assistance rendered to him by Drs. 
Leumann and Klatt in reading the proofs. This 
accuracy has not been attained without cost, and 
aU scholars wiU sincerely regret that, as the 
author remarks, a good portion of his eyesight 
lies buried in the pages before us. 

The preface contains an interesting note on 
the pecuKarities of Jaina MSS., too long to quote 
here, but which is weU worth the perusal of any 
person commenoing the study of this class of 
work. They are specially distinguished by the 
neatness and accuracy with which they are 
Witten equalled only, in Br&hmanical works, by 
MSS. of Yedic literature. The collection, as the 
professor pomts out, is rich in narrative-literature 
affording a plenteous and almost unexplored 
mine of Indian folktales, and containino not 
^equent references to things which connect 
India -with the western world. 

Again congratulating Dr. Weber on the com- 
pletion of this striking monument of erudition 
combined with patient labour, I bring this note 
to a close. G. A G 


^ For a aotioe of the first section, see ante, Tol. XVI sifi a-nA IT — - 

, AVI. page 316, and of the second section, ante, Vol. XYIll, pagTid. 
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HIUEIT TSIANG’S CAPITAL OP MAHARASHTEA. 

BY J. F. FLEET, LC.S., Ph»D., C.I.B. 

I N his account of the country of Mah§,r§.shtra 5 as the kingdom of the Western 
Chalnkya king Pulikesin II., Hiuen Tsiang tells us, according to Mr. Beal’s translation of 
the Si-yu-hi {Bicddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. pp. 255, 257), that ‘‘the capital 

“ borders on the west on a great river Within and without the capital are hve 

^'‘stupas to mark the spots where the four past Buddhas walked and sat. They were built by 
“ Asokaraja. There are, besides these, other stupas made of brick or stone, so many that it 
“ would be difficult to name them all. Not far to the south of the city is a sahghdrdma in 
“which is a stone image of Kwan-tsz’-tsai Bodhisattva.” 

The name of this capital is not mentioned. xAnd, though two indications, which ought to 
locate it and determine its name, are given, — viz, that it was situated about 1,000 U or 167 
miles to the east of Broach, ^ and between 2,400 and 2.500 li or roughly about 410 miles to the 
north-west of the capital of a country which is called in Chinese Kong-hiii-na-pn-lo, and is 
supposed to be in Sanskrit Kohkanapura,^ — they have failed to do so ; partly because the 
capital of Kong-hin-na-pu-lo has never yet been satisfactorily determined ; and partly because 
there is no place due east of Broach or nearly so, at or anywhere near the required distance, 
which answers to the description that is given. The result has been a variety of surmises 
as to the name of this capital. And the question has never yet been disposed of. 

Now, the real capital of the Western Chalnkya dynasty was B&dami, the chief town of 
the taluka of the same name in the Bijapur District* But its surroundings do not answer to the 
description given by Hiuen Tsiang. There is, it is true, a river, within four miles of the 
town, — the Malaprabha ; but it is only a tributary of the Krishna, and it cannot be called one 
of the great rivers of India. And about three miles to the south by east of the town, there is 
a temple of Banasanikari, — with a variety of shrines, a large enclosure, and a tank that has a 
cloister round three sides of it, — which presents the appearance of a certain amount of 
antiquity ; but there are no indications of Buddhism about it, and nothing to justify the 
supposition that it is a Brahmanical adaptation of an ancient Buddhist saihgkdrdma. Further, 
the cave-temples at Badami are Jain and Brahmanical, — not Buddhist. Again, neither in the 
town, nor in its neighbourhood, can any traces be found of stupas. And, finally, though the 
direction of Badiimi from Broach, south-south-east, may be taken as answering to the state- 
ment that Broach was to the west or north-west of the capital of Maharashtra, still its distance, 
435 miles, is altogether incommensurate with the given distance, and is quite sufficient, in 
itself, to exclude the possibility of such an identification. Badami, therefore, is undoubtedly 
inadmissible for the town referred to hy Hiuen Tsiang. 

Mr. Beal has stated, in a footnote, the other suggestions that have been made, and some of 
the objections to them. Thus, M. V. de St. Martin proposed Daulatabtid in the Nizam s 
Dominions. But, though the distance and direction from Broach, — 188 miles to the south- 
east, — are admissible, there is no river here ; nor are there any Buddhist remains. Ger. 
Sir Alexander Cunningham has been in favour of Kalyuni, in the Nizam’s Dominions, which has 
on the west a large stream named Kailasa. But here, again, there is nothing that can be 
called “ a great river ; ” there are no Bnddhist remains ; the distance from Broach, about 372 
miles towards the south-east, is far too much ; and there is absolutely nothing to justify 
the snpposition that Kalyani was a place of any importance at all, until it became the Western 
Chalnkya capital, after the restoration of the dynasty by Taila II. in A. D. 973. And 
Mr, Fergusson named “ Toka, Phulthamba, or Paitan.” But, as regards these, though Paitban, 
on the Godavari, in the Nizam’s Dominions, is well admissible on account of its ancient 
importance, and might be fairly so because it is only about 220 miles to the south-east from 


1 Oa the qaestion of the real bearings, however, see farther on. 


2 See page 116 below, note 7. 
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Bro^clij'iio Buddhist remains have ever been discovered there. Toka or Toklih, on the Godavari, 
in the Newasa Talnka of the Ahmednagar District, about 195 miles to the south-east of 
Broach, is nothing but an ordinary village, of not the slightest importance, except that it has 
a post-of&ce and a few purely modern temples which are supposed to be invested with sanctity, 
— for which reasons alone it is mentioned in Gazetteers. And Phulthamba, properly 
Puntambe, on the same river, and in the Kopargaon Taluk a of the same district, about 28 miles 
towards the north-west of Toka, is nothing but a market-village with a railway station, and, 
in the same way, with a few entirely modern temples, and is mentioned in Gazetteers simply 
because it is such. Mr. Beal himself, locating the capital of Kong-hin-na-pu-lo near Golkonda 
in the Nizam’s Dominions, arrived at the conclusion that Hiuen Tsiang’s capital of Maharashtra 
must be found near the Tapti river, or perhaps near the Girna, which flows through Nasik and 
Khiindesh and joins the Tapti about fifteen miles to the north of Erandol. But he did not 
suggest any particular town. And, as I have already intimated, there is no place on either 
river, at or near the required distance from Broach, answering to the description given by 
Hiuen Tsiang, 

My own attention was attracted specially to the point quite recently, in consequence of 
a visit to the cave-temples at Ajanta (properly Ajintha). They are described by Hiuen Tsiang, 
in his account of Maharashtra, and are located by him in a great mountain on the eastern 
frontier of the country. And they are, in fact, in the Chand6r or Satmala range, — just about 
the point where the range, which finally merges itself in the highlands that form the 
southern frontier of Berar, turns towards the south. To the west of Ajanta, the 
range runs through Nandgaon and Chandor (properly ChAndwad), and merges in the 
vSahyadri chain in the north-west part of the NAsik District. And what first forcibly struck 
my attention, when, after crossing the range from the direction of Ellora, or rather after 
descending from the plateau which there runs along the southern crest of it, I was travelling 
along the north of it, is the conspicuous “ wall -like boundary ”3 that it makes, from near Nand- 
gaon to at least as far as Ajanta, between Khand^sh and the country to the south. In the 
neighbourhood of Nandgaon and Manmad, where the range is much broken and the level of the 
country itself rises a good deal, this peculiar feature is not so well marked. But it develops 
itself again to the west of Manmad. And, taking the range as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that, in direct continuation of the eastern frontier, on which Hiuen Tsiang placed 
the Ajanta caves, it formed the natural northern frontier of the country which he was 
describing. 

Now, the distance from Broach as given by the Chinese pilgrim, viz, 167 miles, must be 
accepted more or less closely. But, as regards the bearings, while the text of the Si-yii-M 
says that Broach was to the west of the unnamed capital of Maharashtra (loc, cit. p. 259), 
still, however freely we may interpret the narrative, any easterly direction from Broach, 
even with a southerly bearing not sufficiently marked to require it to be called plainly south- 
easterly, carries us decidedly to the north of the Satmala range, and so keeps us outside the 
northern frontier of the country. On the other hand, however, Hwui-li, who wrote the Life of 
Hiuen Tsiang, says (Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang^ p. 147) that the direction of Broach from the 
unnamed capital was north-west ; and any approximately south-east bearing from Broach takes 
us, at the distance of 110 to 167 miles, well to the south of the Satmalas. And I think, therefore, 
that the bearings given by Hwui-li must of necessity be more correct than those in the 
narrative from which extracts have been given above. 

And there is still one other point to be mentioned. Mr. BeaTs expression “the capital 
borders on the west on a great river” is, — possibly owing to want of punctuation, — not very 
explicit, to say the least. And I think that we must prefer the far plainer words made 
use of by M, Stanislas Julien (Vie de Hiouen^TJisang, p. 415), — “du cotfe de Touest, la capitals 


3 See the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. SIL, KhAud^sh, p. 5 ; also see Vol. XVI., NAsik, p. 5. 
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est Toisine d’un grand plenve,” wLich apparently mean that the capital lay towards the 
west of the kingdom and was on or near a great river.^ And I thus take it that we must 
locate the required place as far to the west as possible, consistently with maintaining, approxi- 
mately, the given distance and direction from Broach. 

Since, then, the given distance from Broach keeps us far away to the north of the real 
capital, Biidiimi, we have to look for some subordinate but important town, somewhere 
along or near the northern frontier and towards the western end of it, which was mistakenly 
spoken of as the capital by Hiuen Tsiang, — most probably because it w^as the basis of the 
military operations against Harshavardhana of Kanauj, which also are alluded to in his 
account, and because, in connection with those operations, Pulikesin II. happened to be there 
at the time. And I feel no hesitation in deciding that the place, which must of necessity lie 
somewhere tow^ards the w’est or north-west of theNasik District, is N^sik itself. This town is 
about 128 miles to the south-south-east of Broach: the distance corresponds sufficiently w^ell: 
and, accepting the statement of Hwui-li, so does the bearing; for Broach, lying actually 
to the north-north-Tvest of hTasik, may very fairly, in the rough, manner followed by the 
Chinese pilgrims, be described as lying towards the north-west. And the surroundings of the 
town, w’hich has been a place of importance from considerable antiquity, answer in detail to 
the description given by Hiuen Tsiang. It is on the Godavari, which, anywkere along its 
course, is always counted as one of the great rivers of India. Within a distance of six miles 
pn the south- w^est, there is the Pandu-lena group of Buddhist caves, in which we may locate 
the samgMrdma mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim. And finally, as regards the stupas spoken 
of by him, one, at any rate, still exists, — near a small water-fall on the Godavari, about six 
miles west of the town.^ 

In conclusion, I would remark that, in my opinion, the country which Hiuen Tsiang has 
described might have been called more properly Kuutala (in MahS,ra.slit;ra), — rather than 
Maharashtra itself. To allow for the number of ninety- nine thousand villages, whether actual or 
traditional, which the Aihole inscription allots to the three divisions of it, each called Maharash- 
traka, the Maharashtra country proper must, I think, have extended on the north up to the 
Harmada, and on the east and north-east far beyond Ajan^. What Hiuen Tsiang was describing 
is really the kingdom of Pulikesin II., or part of it. How, the later Western Chalukyas of 
Kalyiiiii were specially known as ‘‘the lords of Knntala.’* The dominions of their predecessors 
of Badanii appear to have coincided very much with their own dominions. And the existence 
of the Kuntala country may certainly be taken back to at least the time of Hiuen Tsiang ; for 
it is mentioned, as a well-established and principal territorial division, in an inscription at 
Ajanta,^ which, though possibly not quite so early as the period of Hiuen Tsiang, is at any rate 
not very much later in date. It is, moreover, mentioned there under circumstances which 
suggest the inference that the Ajanta caves were themselves in Kuntala. 

It may he added that the given distance of about 410 miles to the south-east from Hasik 
takes us to a very likely place indeed, Karntll, as the capital of the country of Kong-kin- 
na-pu-lo. The actual distance here is, as near as possible, 403 miles, to the south-east. And, 
on the assumption, which appears to be correct, that the distances given by Hiuen Tsiang are 
always the distances from capital to capital, the distance and direction to Karnul from 

* The same meaniiig may, I think, be given to Mr. BeaTs translation, by inserting a comma after “ west.” And 
very possibly he intended such a comma to be understood. But, as it stands, his sentence is decidedly enigmatical. 

5 Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XVT., Kasik, p. 539. It is there called a “ burial mound;*' but the 
details of the description shew it to be an undeniable stupa. — To obviate unnecessary questioning, it may be stated that, 
in spite of its being a Buddhist site, and one, too, on the line of his route, Nasik is nowhere mentioned by name by 
Hiuen Tsiang. So there is no objection of that kind, — viz. that he refers to it in any other connection, — against the 
identification for which I decide. — The matter seems to me so obvious, that it appears curious that no one has already 
hit on the true solution. But it x>robably required what I have been able to give it, — personal consideration on the spot. 

® ArchcBol. Burv. West, Xnd. Vol. IV. pp. 126, 12/. — In an earlier time still, the name of Kuntala occurs in Varaha- 
mihira’s BnhaUSafahiU., xvi. 11. 
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Coaje^eram, vi^. about 232 miles to the north- west-by-north, seem to answer sufficiently well 
to the statement made by the Chinese writers, that the capital of Kong-hm-nct-pu-lo was about 
2,000 Uf or approximately 333 miles, to the north-west from Kahobi, i,e, Conjeveram.^ 


DANISH COINS FROM TRANQUEBAR. 

BY E. HELTZSCH, PH.D.; BANGALOEB. 

The seaport of Tranquebar is situated in the Miiyavaram talnha of the Tanjore district, 
18 miles north of Negapatam. The only ancient Hindu building in it is a Saiva temple, 
which is partially washed away by the sea. This temple contains three Tamil inscriptions : — i 

No. I. — An inscription which is dated in the 37th year of the reign of the P^ndya king 
Ko-Miiravarman, (alias) Tribhuvauachakravartin Kulafe^kharaddva. 

No. II. — An inscription which is dated on the 20th day of the month of Knrtticjai of the 
cyclic year Prahhava, and which records a gift by a certain Iramaiyar Ayyan, who was the 
agent of “the glorious Achchudappa-Nayakkar A[y]yan.” According to the Tanjore Mamialt 
pp. 750 ff., Aehyntappa was the name of the second of the four N^^yaka rulers of TanjavCir 
If he is meant, the date of the inscription would correspond to A. D. 16*27. 

No. III. — An inscription which is dated^ in A. D. 1783, and which records that a certain 
Apaduddharana-Setfci, the son of Subrahmanya-Setti, erected a flagstaff (dhmjastamhha) and 
laid the pavement (talavisai) of the temple. 

The two last inscriptions call the temple Masilamani-tsvara, while in the first, it is called 
Manivaimis vara, and Tranquebar itself Sadahganpadi, tzZzas KulasSgaranpattinam (^. e. the 
city of KulaSekhara).” The modern Tamil designation of Tranquebar, Tarangampacji (i, e, 

“ the village of the waves’’)) Is evidently a corruption, produced through a popular etymology, 
of the form which occurs in KulasSkhara’s inscription, Saijahganpadi.^ The intermediate form 
Tadafiganpadi appears to be scribbled between lines 4 and 5 of the inscription No. II. 

A large number of deserted buildings in the European style, the fort of “ Dansborg,” and 
the tombstones with Danish epitaphs in the cemetery remind the visitor of this Indian Pompeii 
that it used to be the seat of the Government of a Danish colony. The Danes established an 
East India Company during the reign of Christian lY, in A. D. 1616.^ Their first ship, the 
“ Oeresund,” which left Denmark in August 1618, in charge of Roelant Crape, a Dutchman 

Beal, loc. cit. p. 253 and note 38. The Si-yu-ki says “ north- wards and Hwni-li, “ north-west.’^ — Someone 
jer other has, doubtless, already commented on the curious appearance which the word Konkan^pura presents, as the 
name of a country. The Chinese transliteration kong^kin-na might also represent the Sanskrit kjinkam, ‘ a bracelet,’ 
or the Kanarese Aeupfamw, ‘redeye,’ which occurs in kehgamavakki, ‘the black Indian cuckoo, having red eyes.’ 
Bat the country lies so much in the direction of the province which in later records is called, with reference to the actual 
nr traditional number of its villages, the Gahgav§,^i Ninety-six-thousand, and which may very well have included 
Karniil, that I cannot help thinking that, in the Chinese Kong-kin-nia-jgu-lo, we may find the word Gahga or Kohgani. 
With Gauga for kong-kin, it is not easy to say what na-jgu-lo can represent; unless it may be the Sanskrit ni^ipura, ‘ an 
anklet,’ or nadvalct (also written nauaZd), ‘abounding with reeds, a reed-bed.’ With Kohgani for kong-kin-na, we 
might, if Kohgani can be shewn to be the ancient name of any river, take the whole word to be either Kohganipura, 

‘ (the country of) the floods of the Kohgani,’ or Kohganip§.ra, ‘ (the country of) the fords of the Kohgani.’ — There was 
also a country named Kohgu, which is sagfgested to be the modern Kodagu or Coorg {Mysore Inscriptions, p. xli.). 
And this name, too, might be found in the Chinese word. But, if Kongn is Coorg, it seems too far to the west for 
the country traversed by Hinen Tsiang. — Again, a Harihar inscription mentions a country named Kohgana (id. p. 70) ; 
it is distinct from the Kohkaua, which is mentioned in the same passage. 

1 Nos. 75 to 77 of my Progress Report for October 1890 io March 1891 ; Madras G. 0., lOth June 1891, No. 452, 
Public. 

2 The complete date of the insoriptioh is : — “On the auspicious day, on which the TJttiratt/idinnkshatra fell on 
Friday, the 30th day of the mouth of Avani oitla.e'B'^hhihrit year, which was current after the ^Mivdhana-^aka 
year 1775 (read 1705) and the Kaliyuga year 4884.” 

3 appears to be used in the sense of shad- anga-vid, ^ one who knows the six Ahgas (of the VMa).’ 
With ^aijaaganp^ ji compare^ the term chaturv^di-mangalam, which is frequently employed in Tamil inscriptions as 
the designation of an agralutra. 

4 Pastor Fengev'e History of the Tranquebar Mission, Tranquebar 1863, p. 1. 
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by birtb, attacked by the Portuguese oE the Coromandel coast and lost. The commandei' 
escaped with thirteen men to the court of Tanjore. Five other ships had left home in 
November 1618, in command of Ove Gedde, a Danish nobleman. Through the united efforts 
of Crape and Gedde, a treaty between Denmark and Achyutappa^ the N^yaka of Tanjdvurj 
was concluded in November 1620. By this treaty, the Nayaka ceded Tranquebar with fifteen 
neighbouring villages, — a strip of land of 1| hours bi-eadth and 2 hours length, — against 
an annual tribute of about Rs. 4,000.° Having laid the foundation of the fort of Dansborg, 
Gedde returned to Denmark, while Crape remained in charge of the new settlement. With one 
interruption (A, D, 1808 to 1814) the Danes continued to hold Tranquebar for more than two 
centuries until 1845, when it was purchased by the British. Since then, Tranquebar has lost 
its commercial importance to Negapatam, a former Dutch port,^* which enjoys the advantage 
of being connected with the main-line of the South Indian Railway by a branch from Tanjore. 

As appears from Mr, Neumann’s great work on Goju^er Coins^ and Mr, TVeyl’s Catalogue 
of the Fonrohert Collection,^ the Danes issued a large number of types of colonial coins, most of 
which, however, are now rare or not procurable at all. A few years ago, Messrs. T. M. Ranga 
Chari and T. Desika Chari published the contents of their collection.® Thi^ough the kind 
offices of the Rev. T. Kreussler, who continued for some time to purchase on my account all 
coins which could be obtained at and near Tranquebar, I have since acquired a fairly repre- 
sentative collection, which is the subject of this paper. The abbreviations N, W, and R refer 
to the above-mentioned treatises of Mr. Neumann, Mr. Weyl, and Messrs. Ranga Chari and 
Desika Chari, respectively. For the preparation of the plaster casts, from which the accom- 
panying Plate was copied, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. B. Santappah, Curator of 
the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore. 

I.— CHRISTIAN THE FOURTH. 

(A. D. 1588 to 1648.) 

No. 1. Lead. Weight, 64| grains. 

(N. 20646 ; W. 2802.) 

Obv. G with 4 enclosed (the monogram of the king), surmounted by a crown. 

Rev.i GAS 

( 1645 

This specimen is valuable on account of its complete date ; on tbe copy noticed by 
Neumann, the last figure is missing, and the reverse of Weyl’s copy is illegible. Tbe letters I. B. 
on the reverse are supposed to stand for T. B., an abbreviation of the mint-town, Tranquebar ; 
see Neumann’s remark on his No. 20672. Oas, and Kas on later Danish coins, represents, — 
like the Anglo-Indian “ cash,” — the Tamil word ham, ‘ a coin.’ 

II.— fredebice: the third. 

(A. D. 1648 to 1670.) 

No. 2. Copper. Average weight, 12^ grains. 

(N. 20648; R. 1.) 

Obv. F 3, crowned. 

Rev. The Norwegian lion. 

Neumann refers to a similar coin (N. 20647) with the date ANNO 1667 on the obverse. 

® See Dr. Gerraann’s Johann FhiUj^ip Fahricms, Erlangen 1865, p. S7. 

* On the Dutch copper coins of Negapatam (Nugapattanam) and Pulicat (Pa.lavth-kfidu) see Mr. Neumann’ a 
'Copper Coins, Vol. III. p. 60 f. and Plato xlvii. 

^ Beschreibung dm- heJcanntesten Knpfermiinzen, Vol. Ill- PraglS63, pp. 73 ff. 

Verzeichniss von Miinzen and Denlmiinzen der Jules Fonrohert’schen Sammliing, Berlin 1878, pp. 19G ff. 

Indo-Danish Coiips’, Madras Journal of Literature and Science or the Session 1888-89. 
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m.— CHHISTIAN THE FIFTH. 

(A. D. 1C70 to 1699.) 

No. 3. Lead, Weiglit, 355-, 3Gi, 76| grains. 

(N. 206G8; W. 2803-4). 

ObY. 0 5, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned. 

The letters DOC are tke initials of ‘^Dansk Ostindisli Compagni’’ (Danisli East-Indituu 
Company). According to Neumann, a lead coin of dilferent type (N. 206G1) bears the dut:; 
1687 on the obverse. 

No. 4. Copper. Weight, llj grains. 

(N. 20668; R. 4.) 

Obv. Same as No. 3. 

Rev. Blank. 

No. 5. Copper. Average weight, 13~ grains. 

(N. 20662-3; R. 2.) 

Obv. Double C 5, linked and crowned ; 8 on the left, and 9 on the right. Other speci- 
mens have 9 on the left, and 0 or 1 on the right. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned ; W on the left, H on the right, and VK below. 

The hgures 89, 90 and 91 on the obverse are abbreviations of the dates 1689, 1690 and 1G9I, 
According to Neumann, the letters W. H. V. K. on the reverse are the initials of the Danish 
officer who issued the coin. 

No. 6. Copper. Average weight, 12| grains. 

(N. 20664-7; W. 2809-10; R. 1 ) 

Obv. Double 0 6, linked and crowned. 

Rev. D 0 0, linked and crowned; 1 on the left, 6 on the right, and 94 below. Other 
specimens have 92 or 97 below. 

The figures on the reverse represent the dates 1692, 1694 and 1697. Neumann and Weyl 
ahso note the date 1693, R. the date 1699. 

IV.— FREDERICK THE FOURTH. 

(A. D. 1699 to 1730.) 

No. 7. Copper; one cash. Weight, 13, 17| grains. 

Obv. Double F 4, linked and crowned. 

Rev, DOC, linked and crowned. 

No. 8, Copper ; two cash. Weight, 28 gTains. 

(N. 20671.) 

Obv. Same as No. 7. 

Rev. DOC, linked ; 2 Kas below. 

Neumann describes a foui‘-casb piece, and both Neumann and Weyl a ten-cash piece of 
similar type. 

No. 9. Copper. Average weight, 12|. grains. 

(W. 2812; R. 5.) 

Obv. A monogram, consisting of F and 4, crowned. 

Rev. DOC, linked and crowned. 

No, 10. Copper. Average weight, 13 1 grains. 

(N. 20673-4; R. 6.) 

Obv, F 4, linked and crowned. 

Rev. Same as No* 9. 
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V.—CHEISTIAN- THE SIXTH. 

(A. D. 1730 to 1746.) 

Ho. 11. Copper. Weiglifc, 17^, 19 grains. 

(N. 20678; W. 2821.) 

Obv. C with 6 enclosed, crowned ; 17 on the left, worn on the right. 

Eev. The Norwegian lion. 

The figure 17 on the obverse is the first half of the date. Neumann notes the date 1730, 
and We}d the date 1732. 

Ho. 12. Copper ; one cash. Average weight, 12J grains. 

(N. 20679 ; W. 2817.) 

Obv. C with 6 enclosed, crowned. 

Eev. D A C, linked and crowned. 

The letters D A C, which from the time of Christian VI. take the place of DOC, are the 
initials of “ Dansk Asiatisk Compagni” (Danish Asiatic Company). 

Ho, 13. Copper; one cash. Weight, 10, 12| grains. 

(N. 206800 

Ohv. Same as No. 12, hut not crowned. 

Eev. Same as No. 12, bnt not crowned. 

Ho. 14. Copper ; hvo cash. Weight, 23 1-, SOJ grains. 

(N. 20677.) 

Obv. Same as No. 12. 

Rev, Same as No. 12, with the addition of the figure • 2 • below. 

Ho. 15. Copper ; four cash. Average weight, 40| grains. 

(N. 20675-G ; W. 2816 ; R. 8.) 

Obv. Same as No. 12. 

Eev. Same as No. 12, but * 4 * below. 

Ho. 16. Copper ; four cash. Weight, 34 grains. 

Same type as No. 15 ; but the letters 0 6 on the obverse are reversed through a mistake 
of the engraver of the die. 

VI.— PBEDERICX THE FIFTH. 

(A, D. 1746 to 1766.) 

Ho, 17. Copper ; four cash. Average weight, 36 1 grains, 

(N. 20683; W. 2834; E. 9.) 

Obv. F 5, linked and crowned. 

Eev. D A C, linked and crowmed; 17 on the left, 63 on the right, 4 below. 
Neumann’s No. 20682 and Weyl*s No. 2832 have the difierent date 1761. 

VII.— CHRISTIAH THE SEVENTH. 

(A. D. 1766 to 1808.) 

Ho, 18. Silver; one royalin. Weight, 20, 20J grains, 

(W. 2842 E. 16.) 

Ubv, C with 7 enclosed, crowned. 

Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; 17 on the left, 73 on the right, ' I * ROYALIN above, 
According to Weyl, the latest date is 1792. 
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No. 19, Silver ; two royalins. Weight, 40 grains. 

(W. 2839 f.; R. 15.) 

Obv. Same as No, 18. 

Rev. The Danish coat-of-arms ; [1?] on the left, 74 on the right, \» 2 •*.* ROYAL INER 
above. 

According to Weyl, the earliest date is 1768, and the latest 1807, 

No. 20. Copper ; one cash. Weight, 9 grains. 

(N. 20707-8.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A C, linked and crowned ; [1]7 on the left, 6 on the right, I (i.e. I Ka,s) below. 
The foarth figure of the date is lost. Neumann notes the later dates 1777 and 1780, 

No. 21. Copper ; two cash* Weight, 17 j grains. 

(N. 20706 ; W. 2851.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A C, linked and crowned ; [17] on the left, 67 on the right, 2 below. 
Neumann notes the later dates 1770 and 1780. 

No. 22, Copper ^ four cash, earlier type. Average weight, grains, 

(N. 20693-7; W. 2839a ff.; R. 12.) 

Obv, Same as No. 18. 

Rev. D A C, linked and crowned ; 17 on the left, 77 on the right, 4 below. Other speci- 
mens have 67, 68 and 70 on the right. 

No. 23. Copper; ten cash, earlier type. Weight, 89^, 98| grains, 

(N. 20685-8; W.2840; R. 11.) 

Obv. Double C 7, linked and crowned. 

Rev. DAG, linked and crowned ; below it, X. KAS (for KAS) [Ao] (^,e. Anno) 1777. 
Another specimen has the date 1768. Neumann notes the intermediate dates 1770 and 
1772. 

No. 24, Copper; four cash, later type. Average weight, grains. 

(N. 20698-705 ; W. 2859 ff. ; R. 14.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

r.IV. 

ReT.<( KAS 
1 1788 

On this and other dies, the A of KAS looks like a V upside down, Th© earliest date fs 
1782, the latest 1807. 

No, 25* Copper; four oash. Weight, 32 grains* 

(N. 20701.) 

Obv. Same as No, 18. 

rPV] 

) 1786 
^ R 

The letter R is perhaps the initial of the Danish oiB^cer who issued the coin ; compel’® 
No. 5* 
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No. 26. Copper ; fotir cash. Weight, 39 grains, 

(W. 2855.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18, 

Rev. Same as No. 24, but YI instead of IV through a mistake of the engraver of the 
die. On the three specimens which have passed through my hands, the date is cut away ; 
Weyl’s specimen has [1 7] 82. 

No. 27. Copper; ten easily later type. Weight, 98| grains, 

(N. 20689-92 ; W. 2854 and 57 ; R. 13.) 

Obv. Same as No. 18. 

r.X. 

Rev-< KAS 
1 178-2 

The latest date is 1790. 

VIII.— PEBDEBICK THE SIXTH. 

(A. D. 1808 to 1839.) 

Ho. 28. Copper ; oiie cash. Weiglit, 9f grains. 

(N. 20730.) 

Obv. F R (i.e. Fridericus Rex), linked and crowned ; VI belo-w. 

Rev./ KAS 
1 181 [9] 

Ho. 29. Copper ; four cash. Average weight, 38 grains. 

(N. 20714-29 ; W. 2871 ff. ; B. 18.) 

Obv. Same as No. 28. 

j-IV- 
Bev.] KAS 
C1815 

On some of the coins of the year 1817, the S of KAS is reversed through a mistake of the 
engraver of the die. The latest date is 1839. As remarked by Messrs. Ranga Chari and Desika 
Chari, p. 9, Frederick VI. did not strike any coins at Tranqnebar during the earlier portion of 
his reign between the years 1808 and 1814, as the Indian colonies of Denmark were then in the 
temporary possession of the English. 

Ho. 30, Copper ; ten cash. Average weight, 94| grains. 

(N. 20709-13 ; W. 2868 and 82 ; R. 17.) 

Obv, Same as No. 28. 

Rev.l KAS 

( 1816 

The latest date is 1839. 

IX.— CHEISTIAH THE EIGHTH. 

,(A. D. 1839 to 1848.) 

Ho. 31. Copper ; four cash. Average weight, 39^% grains. 

(N. 20732-37 ; W. 2884-89; R. 20.) 

Obv. 0 R (i.e. Christianas Rex), linked and crowned ; VIII below." 

r.iv. 

Rev. 4 KAS 
U84[l) 
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The earliest'date is 1840, and the latest 1845. Neumann (20731) and B. (19) note a ten-cash 
piece of 1842, 

Fostscript, 

After I had passed the accompanying Plate for printing, I received from Mr. T. M. Eanga 
Chari, District Munsif of Trichinopoly, a specimen of the following coin of Christian VI, : — 

No. 32. Copper. Weight, 17 grains. 

(N. 20681 ; W. 2818.) 

Obv. Same as No. 13. 

Eev. A monogram consisting of [T] and B. 

The letters T B are an abbreviation of Tranquebar ; see the remarks on No. 1, The 
monogram on the obverse of Neumann’s and Weyl’s specimens is s#mounted by a crown, as on 
the obverse of No, 12, 


NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 

BY G. A. GBIEESON, C I. S. 

(^Continued from p. 98), 

(2) On the writings of TuPsi D^s. 

In my Modem Vernacular Literature of Hindustdn, I have given the following list of the 
poet^s works which I had seen or heard of : — 

1. Bdm-chariUmdnas (the well-known ’Rdmdyau), 

2. Gitdbalt 

3. Kahittdhali, or Kabitta Edmdyan, 

4. Bolidhalt, 

5. Ghliappai Bdmdyan, 

6. Edm 8afsa^, 

7. JdnaM Mangah 

8. Fdrhati MangaL 

- * 9. Bairdgya Sandipini, 

10. Edm Laid Nahachhu, 

11. Bar\ve Bdmdyan, 

12. Edmdgyd {RdmdjM) or Edm SagundbaU^ 

13. SanJcai Modi an, 

14. Binay PattriM, 

15. Samtmdn Bdhuk, 

16. Earn Saldhd, 

17. Kmdaliyd Bdmdyan, 

18. Kafhd Bdmdyan, 

19. Bold Bdmdyan, 

20. JliuVnd Bdmdyan, 

21. Krishndhali, 

Some of the above are certainly apocryphal, and the following information since 
acquired may be useful. 

Baadan Pa^liak, ia the commencement of his commentary on Bam Laid NahachM, says, 

Aura hare hliata grantlia ke 
Tiled rache sujdna { 

Alpa grantha hhaia alpa-mati 
Biraoliata Bandana-gydna \\ 
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Other learned men composed commentaries on the six other greater works, and now 
Bandaii, small-minded one that he is, composes, according to his know4edge, commentaries on 
the sir smaller ones.’ 

Mahadev Prasad has written a gloss on this commentary, and he illustrates Bandan 
Pathak’s statement by remarks, of which the following is an abstract. 

‘ That is to say, Tul’si E^s wrote twelve works, sis greater and six lesser, as is proved 
by the verse of the well-known Pandit Gulto Dvivedi. 

•‘The voice of The Holy Master Tarsi, blissful to tbe pious, acceptable to the Almightv, 
delightful to the universe, composed the Bum Laid NuhaohJid (1), Birdyasandipim (2) and 
Bar^v:e (3) pleasing the heart of the Lord. It sang the sweet many alas of Parvati (4) and 
danaki (5), and composed the Rdmdyifd (6) charming like the Cow of Plenty. After uniting 
Buhds (dohd-haiidJi) (7), Kahittas (8) and QUus (2), it told the tale of Krishna (10), and fixed all 
subjects, (^.e. omne scibile) in the Bdmdyan (11) and the Bin ay (12).” 

‘ Bandan Pathak, in his Manas 'Sanlcuvali, says that he was a pupil of Chop (or Chopai) I)as, 
who was a pupil of Ram Guhim, and, in another a, he says that Tal’si Das taugdit tlie Mdna^ 

Burndyan (t.e., Bdm-charit-mdnas) to Ram Dfis, who taught it to Rfim Din Jyotishi, who tinght 
it to Dhani Ram, who taught it to Mau Das, who taught it to Ram Gnlam. E‘to Gulto’s 
authority is therefore of considerable weight.^ 

‘ On the other hand, Pandit Sdsh Datt SarmS, (alias PhanSs Datt), who (according to the 
Mdfiasa Mayanhi was also a pupil-descendant of TuTsi Dfis. and whose authority is of equal 
weight), not only recognizes the work called the Saf'sas which is not mentioned in Ram 
Gulam’s list, as authentic, but has also written a commentary on it.’ 

There are, in my opinion, only two arguments in favour of the authenticity of the Scrt^sai. 
The first is that mentioned above, that it was commented upon by Sesb Datt^. The second is 
that it is possible, though improbable, that by, ^ Bohd-bandli' Ram Galam Dvivedi meant the 
Sdt'saif which is written throughout in the Bohd metre, and not the JDdhdbalL There can be 
no doubt that the collection of verses commonly known as the BnhdhaU, is not a poem consist- 
ing of one connected whole. It is a patchwork largely composed of dohds extracted from other 
works of the poet. To show this, I have drawn up the following table, showing where each verse 
in the BoMbaU, so far as identified, originally came from. It has been done with the help of 
native friends, especially Babu Ram Din Singh already mentioned. It is as complete as we 
could make it in default of full indexes of all the works of the poet. 


^ Bandan PiUhak lias great authority. It must, however, be noted that Pandit Siidh3,kar Dvived? altogether 
denies this Gura-succession, and that the second Kahitta referred to above, is by him. He says that Tnl’si Dtis 
bad no disciples. If he had, they would have called themselves Tursidas,ls, just as we have Kabirpanthis, 
Dariytidasis and the like. 

Earn Gul'im Dvivedi belonged to Mirzih>ur, and was born of a poor and ignorant family. He took service 
(p/ih'hZ'uv) under a cotton merchant and used to delight m studying the writings of TuPfei Das. At length his 
ingenious explanations of the JRiUndyan so cliarmed the haniyCis who listened to him, that they subscribed together 
and appointed a place for him, where ho could recite the poem to their heart’s content. Finally, by hook or crook, 
they obtained for him old MSS. of the poet’s works, from wliich ho compiled a very correct text. He was a great 
Pandit, and wi’ate a Kabitt^Vioit and other works. His principal pupils were a blind metal worker who was 

the Chopai Das above mentioned, and Lala Ohhakkan Liil, whose name ia frequently mentioned in this paper. 
According to other accounts, Chopai Des was a S(iimi/u.si Earn Guirmi died in Sambat 1SS3 (.1S31 

A.D.). 

2 In connexion with this, the following Knhittc by Kodo Ham, a pupil of Janaki Baruirt, the son of Sesh Datt, 
may be noted. 

Mdtiasa (1), gUAhalt (2), Tca.hit^fh'iV (3) h<xnO/i, Jcrisliuaglfa-alaV (1) j/'U scJ^npat (Jii nira:nai Jiai I 

Pdrabati^mangala (G1 kalii, maiujala kaKi Mnalct ki (7), (S), uak^chli'’ (9) anur^^ga-yukta. 

gOi hai W 

Baraw? (10), hait^'^gyasamUpaiit (11) hanni^ hinai-'gattrihX (1*2) hawh nie>i .prh/iu iiarX clih'u hai I 

N<XmT..7Lal*t~k'}sa-ma,nt Tnlast k^ita kh'yi aiS'i nahih kali rtien k-Ui kahi Id kacita hai 1} 

In this list the Safsai is substituted for the DMdhalt, 
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Explanation of Abbreviations . 

Ag. = Ramdgya. 

Bai. = Bairagya Sandipini. 

Sat. = Sat’sai. 

Ram. = Ram-cliarit-m§) 2 ias (Ba = Bal-kand, A. = Ayodliya-k®, Ar, = Araiiya-lc^, Hi = 

Kislikindliya-k®, Su «= Suudar-k°., Dn. = Baiikd-k®, and Ut. = Uttar-kand). 


No. of 
verse in 
Dohabali. 

Where found elsewhere. 

No. of 
verse in 
Doh^bali. 

Where found elsewhere. 

1 

Ag. VII., 21* Bai. I.* Sat. I., 2.f 

102 

Sat. I., 69. 

2 

Ag. III., 7^ 

103 

Sat. I, 60. 

3 

Ag. III., 14. 

105 

Ram. Ba. 29(5). 

4 

Ag. II., 35. 

113 

Ram. Ut. 72(a). 

5 

Ag. YII., 28. 

114 

Ram. Ut. 25. 

6 

Bam. Ba. 21.* 

115 

Ram. Ln. 47(a). 

7 

Sat. I., 30. 

116 

Ram. A. 87. 

9 

Ram. B^. 20. 

117 

Ag. IV., 15. 

10 

Sat. II., 24. 

119 

Ag. IV., 13. 

11 

Ram. BL 26. 

120 

Ag. IV., 17. 

13 

Sat. II.. 7. 

121 

Ag. lY., 16. 

16 

Sat. II., 11. 

122 

Ag. IV., 28. 

20 

Sat. L, 37. 

123 

Rdm. A. 93. 

24 

Sat. I., 29. 

124 

R^m. Ki. 26. 

25 

R^m. Bd. 19. 

125 

Edm. Ut. 34. 

26 

ESm. BSi. 27. 

126 

Mm. Ut. 122(a). 

28 

Ag.T..l. 

127 

Ram. Ut. 104(a), 

29 

Sat. II., 67. 

128 

Ram. Ut. 119(6). 

30 

B&m. £§.. 22. 

129 

Ram. Ln. 3. 

31 

Bam. Ba. 25. 

130 

Ram. Ln. Introduction. 

32 

Earn. Ba. 24. 

131 

Ram. Sn. 46. 

38 

Of. 277. Sat. I., 107, Bai I., 15. 

132 

Rto. Ut. 61. 

50 

Earn. Ba. 29 (o). 

133 

Ram. Ut. 90(a). 

52 

Sat. I., 62. 

134 

Ram. Ut. 90(6). 

54 

Sat.1,,41. 

135 

Ram. Ut. 92(6).' 

57 

Sat. I., 109. 

137 

Ram. Ut. 89(a). 

69 

Sat. I., 45. 

138 

R^m. Ut. 78(a). 

78 

Sat. II., 4. 

139 

R^m. A. 185. 

79 

Sat. II , 3. 

145 

Sat. II., 5. 

91 

Sat. VII., 124. 

147 

Sat. II., 1. 

96 

Sat. I., 55. 

156 

Ram. Ar, 30- (Kh. B., 64). 

97 

Sat. I., 56, 

158 

Ag. III., 35. 

109 

Sat. I., 57. 

161 

Ram. Ut. 19(c). 

101 

Earn. Ln. 2. 

163 

Ram. Su. 49(6). 


For convenience, all references are to Chkakkan Lai’s one volume edition of the 12 works. The numbers vary 
slightly in different editions. When the variation is considerable I give also the numbering of the Khadg BilAs 
Press edition of ESm. ; thus, Kh. B., 64. 

t The edition of the 8at^$a,t referred to is that with Baif n^th’s commentary. There are often slight variations 
in the readings between the Safsai and the Ddhabali. 
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No. of 
verse m 
Dohiibali. 


Where found elsewhere. 


174 

175 
179 
181 

184 

185 
188 
189 
193 

195 

196 

198 

199 


Ag. YI., 34. 

Ag. I., 21. 

Enm. Ut. 130(tt). 
Earn. Ba. 28(5). 
Ag. YIL, 14. 
Earn. Ut. 22. 

Sat. I., 28. 

Ram. Ba. 265. 
Earn. Ba. 32(5). 
R^m. Ba. 31. 
Ram. Ba. 10(5). 
Sat. I., 43. 

Ram. A. 126. 


205 Ram. A. 230. 

206 Earn. A. 214. 


209 

210 
211 
212 

213 

214 

215 
217 


Ag. lY., 23. 
Ag, III., 27. 
Ag, lY., 27. 
Ag. YII., 17. 
Ag, YIL, 18. 
Ag. III., 26. 
Sat. I., 40. 
Ham. A. 42. 


218 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

237 

238 

241 

242 
247 
252 
256 
259 


Ag. YII., 19. 

Ag. III., 19. 

Ag. III., 20 
Ag. YI., 35. 

Ag. YL, 22. 

Ag. II., 22. 

Ag, YII., 2. 

Ag. III., 22. 

Ag. Y., 22. 

^ R,am. Ki. Introduction. 

Ram. A. 77. 

Sat. L, 49. 

Ham. A. 92. 

Sat. IL, 29. 

Sat. II., 8. 

Sat. lY., 23 


261 

262 

263 


^ Ram. Ut. 70, 
Ram. Ut. 71(a). 


No. of 
verse in 
Dohubali 

Where found elsewhere. 

264 j, 

265 S 

Ram. Ar. 32(a) (Kh. B., 66(a)), 

266 

Ram. Ai-. 37 (Eli. B., 71). 

267 

Ram. A. 47. 

269 

Ram. Ar. 40 (6) (Eli. B.. 74(6)). 

270 

Ram. Ut. 73(a). 

271 

Ram. A. 180. 

272 

Rdm. Ln. 77. 

273 

Ram. Ut. 118(&). 


Riim. Ut. 89(5). 

276 

Earn. Ba 140. 

277 

Of. 33, Sat. I., 107, Bai I., 15. 

278 

Sat. I., 82. 

279 

Sat. 1 , 94. 

280 

Sat. I., 92. 

281 

Sat. I., 83. 

282 

Sat. I., 91. 

283 

Sat. I., 90. 

284 

Sat. I., 86. 

285 

Sat. I., 88. 

286 

Sat. I., 89. 

287 

Sat. I., 84. 

288 

Sat. I., 79. 

289 

Sat. I., SO. 

290 

Sat. I., 85. 

291 

Sat. I., 87. 

292 

Sat. I., 73. 

293 

Sat. I., 74. 

294 

Sat. 1., 75. 

295 

Sat. I., 76. 

296 

Sat. I., 77. 

299 

Sat. I., 105. 

301 

Sat. I., 103. 

302 

Sat. L, 99. 

303 

Sat. 1., 104. 

304 

Sat. I., 102. 

306 

Sat. I., 96. 

308 

Sat. I., 106. 

309 

Sat. I., 108. 

340 

Ram. Ut. 33. 

347 

Ram. A. 280. 

349 

Sat. IV., 30. 

364 

Ram. Ba. 7(«). 
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No. of 
verse m 
Dohilbali. 

Where found elsewhere. 

No. of 
verse in 
Dohabali. 

Where found elsewhere. 

S69 

H^ui. Ba. 6. 

476 

Sat. YII., 26. 

370 

Bam. Ut. 95(&). 

477 

Sat. YII., 28. 

372 

Bam. Ba. 7(5), 

478 

Sat. YIL, 116. 

878 

Sat. YII,, 95. 

479 

Sat. YII., 29. 

377 

Sat. YII., 94. 

480 

Ram. A. 172. 

878 

Sat. Y. 82. 

481 

Sat. YII., 30. 

882 

Sat. YII., 102, 

484 

Bam. Ln. 16(5). 

384 

Sat. YII., 96. 

485 

Sat. YIL, 57. 

386 

Bam. Ut. 78(5), 

486 

Sat. YIL, 31. 

387 

Sat. YII., 97. 

487 

Sat. YII., 32. 

389 

Sat. YII., 103. 

488 

Sat. YII., 33. 

398 

Sat. YII., 52. 

490 

Sat, YII., 34. 

399 

Sat. YII., 44. 

492 

Sat. YII., 35. 

404 

Sat. YII., 106, 

494 

Sat. YIL, 36. 

407 

Bto. lit. 39. 

496 

Sat. YII., 37. 

413 

Sat. YII., 106. 

500 

Sat. YII., 68. 

414 

Sat. III., 91. 

503 

B‘^m. A. 179. 

420 

Sat. YII., 54. Ag. YII., 2S. 

505 

Sat. YII., 70. 

421 

B§<m. A. 63. 

506 

Sat. YII., 71. 

425 

Sat. YII., 107. 

607 

Sat. YII., 11. 

426 

Sat. YII., 108. 

508 

Sat. YII., 10. 

428 

Sat. YII., 112. 

509 

Sat. YII , 72. 

431 

Sat. YII., 109. 

510 

Sat. YII., 78. 

433 

Sat. YII., 113. 

612 

Sat. YII., 74. 

435 

Sat. YII., 114. 

514 

Sat. YII., 75, 

437 

Sat. YII., 119. 

516 

Sat. YII , 76. 

439 

Rim. Bi. 274. 

517 

Sat. YII., 77. 

441 

Sat. YII., 101. 

518 j 

Sat. YII., 78. 

442 * 

Sat. YU., 100. 

519 

Sat. YII., 79. 

446 

Sat. YII, 116. 

520 

Sat. YII., 80. 

447 

Sat. YIL, 47 C46). 

521 

Sat. YIL, 81. 

449 

Sat. II., 15. 

522 

Ram. A. 314. 

450 

Ram. Ba. 169 (6). 

523 

Rim. A. 305. 

451 

Sat. YU., 39. 

524 

Rim. Sn. 37 (slight variation). 

461 

Ag. YII., 15. 

525 

Sat. YU., 82. 

462 

Ag. I., 17. 

526 

Sat. YII , 88, 

463 

Ag. I., 18. 

527 

Sat. YII., 84. 

465 

Sat. YII., 40. 

529 

Sat. YII., 85. 

466 

Sat. YII., 41. 

530 

Sat, YII., 86. 

469 

Sat. I., 54. 

539 

Sat. YII., 87. 

470 

Sat. YII., 129. 

540 

Rim. A. 70. 

4/4 

Sat. YII., 25. 

541 

Rim. A. 174. 

47*5 

Sat. YII., 27. 

542 1 

Rim. Ar. 5((!) (KIi B., 8(a)). 
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No. of ! 


1 No. of 

i 

ver-'X* m 

Where found elsewhere. 

vor-e in 

5Yhcro found elsewhere. 

Boluibali. 


D(diubali 


543 

Ram. Su. 43. 

557 

Sat. YII , 122. 

545 

Sat. YII., 88. 

5.A9 

Sat. YII., 63. 

647 

Sat. YII., 120. 

.560 

Sat. YII , 123. 

548 

Sat YII, 121. 

561 


549 

Sat. YII., 62. 

562 1 

^ Ram. Ut. lOoiha). 

550 ' 

1 Ram. Ut. 98. 

565 j 

Ram. Ba. 32(a). 

551 

S 

567 

1 Ag. YI , 25. 

552 

1 Ram. Ut. 99. 

569 

1 Ag. Ill , 21. 

553 


572 

Sat. YII., 125. 

555 

Ptam Ut. 100(5). i 




It ^vill tlius appear that tlie JJuhdhaU is in great measure a collection of verses selected 
from otlier works of tlie poet, and that hence it can hardly he an original work by him. It is 
quite possibly an anthology selected by some later admirer. Its contents, too, justify this 
theory : for the separate dohcis (there are 572] have little connexion with each other, and the 
work in no way forms one connected whole. 

It must however, be admitted that there is one very serious difficulty already alluded to, 
in the Tvay of assuming that the work in dolid metre referred to by Ram GuLlm Dvivedi, is the 
Safsau That is the date given in I, 21. It is most improbable that Tuhsi Das should have 
used as a date the Current Sambat year, a. thing which was not the custom in the North-West 
in his time, and wffiich he does nowhere else, and it is also most improbable that he should have 
made a mistake in such a matter. This leads to the conclusion that, if the Sat'sai is genuine, 
at least that verse is an interpolation by a later writer, whose power of imitating his master s 
style was greater than his knowledge of astronomy. 

Pandit Sudhakar- Dvivedi points out to me that the style also of the Safsai differs consi- 
derably from that of undoubted wmrks of TuFsi D<ls. The doMs in it which also occur in the 
Dohdhali (some 127 in number) are in his style, but the rest present many points of difference. 
The first ddhd, or invocation, is in a form never used hy the poet, and words occurring in the 
poem, such as, hhasania,^ (i, 65), ]japihard (i, 81), 'khatd{\i,%),niramdldLa (ii, 13), jagntra (ii, 40)? 
agata (in some copies), cjiraka (ii, 46), basti (ii, hb) ^ ;p2ili iimi (ii, 58), apagata khe (ii, 80), girn/,- 
qanici (ii, 81), ahaaisa (ii, 92), piuiah (iv, 99), mdmild (vii, 110), hamdna (vii, 111), are never 
found in those forms in his acknowledged works. So also, the whole of the w’ell-known third 
sarga with its enigmatical verses is self-condemnatory. TuTsi Das, according to tradition, 
strongly condemned hniri verses like these, and blamed Sur Das for writing such. The subject 
matter is no doubt Tub si Das’s. The teaching and philosophy are bis, but the whole language 
betrays tlio hand of an imitator. 

For lliesa reasons, the best Ban-aras pandits of modern timss deny the aiithenticity of 
the Sat*sal. As regards 'S’Bsh Datt, they say, ho wrote before its genuineness was qnosiione«l, and 
hence the fact that he wrote a commentary to it has small force as an argument. T]ie best 
authorities of the present day consider that it is the work of some other Tarsi Das, prc»b:ibly a 
K-lyasth of that name, w6io, souie say, lived in Gliazipnr. The main diiiereuco between his 
teiiehiug and that of the older poet of the same name is, tliat he iiiculeates more tliau the 
latter the worship of SitA, juid hence conimouccd his work on the festival of her birth. This 
is explained by the supposition that he was originally a "Sakta before becoming* a Yaishnava 
and that his new belief is coloured by his former pi*eailectioiis. He borrowed numerous verses 


s But Jihaio^aa aho occurs in K. h'Am., Ft.. 24, t. 
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of the older poet in his composition. Pandit Sndhakar Dvivedi informs me that his own 
father was a pupil, in the Rdmdijam, of the Ohhakkan Lai already mentioned, and that he 
himself had learned many things from him. Ohhakkan Lai told him many times that his , 
preceptor’s, Ram Gnlam Dvivedi’s, opinion was that the Safsai was certainly not composed 
by the great TuPsi Das. 

My own opinion is that the authenticity of the Safsat is at least doubtful. There is 
much to be said on both sides. The date, if the verse in which it occurs is genuine, is certainly 
against the authenticity, so is the style, and so is the opinion of many native scholars. A fact, 
which also lends strength to this side, is that if we take the date as a Saka and not as a Vikrama 
year, the week-day comes right, but the year A.D.^ will be a century later than the time 
of Tul’si Das. On the other hand, the authenticity of the Safsatw 2 LS not impugned till the time 
of Rfim Gulam Dvivedi, who died in 1831 A.D. The fact of the large number of dohds which 
are common both to the DohdbaU and the Safsai must be considered. The author of one must 
have borrowed from the other, and the question is which did so. If the author of the Sat' sat 
borrowed dohds from the older Tul’si Das to suit his purpose, why did he borrow only from the 
Dohdhalt, and, with one or two exceptions, only those verses in the DohdbaU which are not found 
elsewhere in the poet’s works. We should have expected the author of the Sai^sat to have 
borrowed freely from the thousands of other dohds written by TuPsi Das, and yet he does not* 
borrow one except from the DShdbaU. On the other hand, the Dohabali admittedly borrows 
freely from every work of Tul’si Das' in which dohds occur, from the Rdmdgyd, tbe Birdg 
Sandi^pmtf and the Bdm-charit-mdnas, besides containing 127 verses occurring in the Safsat A 
priori tlierefore, it would appear more pi*obable that the author of the DohdbaU borrowed from 
the Sat'sah rather than that the author of the Sat' sat borrowed from the DbhdhalL I cannot 
get over the violent improbability that the author of the Sai'sat, if a plagiarist, should have 
committed plagiarism only on the Dbhdbal% and not on the other greater works of the poet, and 
that, in committing this plagiary, he should have carefully selected only those verses in the 
DohdbaU which are not themselves boiTowed from elsewhere. 

The DohdbaU not only bears on its face proof of its being a cento of verses taken from other 
poems of the master, but is stated to be so by tradition. It is said to have been compiled by 
Tul’si Das himself, at the request of the great Todar Mall. It was composed, partly of new 
dohds, and partly of verses selected from his earlier works, as a sort of short religious manual. 
It was therefore compiled after June 4th, 1598 A.D., the alleged date of the composition of 
the Rdmdjnd,^ the latest of the works from which he quotes, and before 1623, the year of his 
death. As Todar Mall died in 1589 A.D., the tradition that the work was composed at his 
suggestion may not be true.® 

On the whole, I am inclined to believe that at least a portion of the Sat’sai was written 
by our TuPsi Das, that from the poem, as he wrote it, he selected dohds, which he inserted in 
the DohdbaU, and that the Sat' sat is not entirely a modern work, consisting partly of verses 
stolen from the latter. Possibly, or rather certainly, it has undergone great changes at the 
hands of a later author, perhaps also named Tul’si D As. This later author may have even given 
it the name of the Sat' sal, jealous that his master should not have the credit of having written 
a Sat'sat, as his great rival Sur DAs had doue. Possibly the whole of the third Sarga'^ is an 
interpolation. Although RAm Guhlm Dvivedi denied its authenticity he was cei'tainly an 
admirer of the poem, for there is a copy of it in his handwriting in the library of the 
Maharajah of Banaras.^ 

* The corresponding date is Thursday May 5th, 1720. 

5 See, however, notes to pp, 93, 97 ante. As Pandit Sudhahar Dvivedi maintains that this is the date of the^ 
copying of the MS., and not that of the composition of the poem, the above statement is possibly incorrect. 

6 Since the above was written I have seen a very old MS, of the D^habalt^ which does not contain any verses 
quoted from the E-am^ina. These verses are hence asubsequent addition. This fact modifies the statements made above, 

7 Not a single ilolvl in the third Sarga is found in the DOhdhaU. 

8 So I am informed by Pandit Sndhakar Dvivedi 
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The authorised list of the cauonieal works of Tul’si Das may therefore be taken 
as follows: — 

A. The six lesser works — 

(1) Ram Daia Nahaehhh. 

(2) Bairagya Sandipini. 

(3) Baraw^ Eamayan. 

(4) Parbati Mangal. 

(5) Jauaki MangaL 

(6) Ramajha. 

B. The six greater works — 

(1) D6habali (or Sat’sai.) 

(2) Kabitta Ramayan also called Kabittabali. 

(3) Grit Ramayan also called Gitabali. 

(4) Krishnavali also called Krishnagitabali. 

(5) Binay Pattrika. 

(G) Rama Charita Manasa, now called Ramayan. 

The above is the order in which they are given by Ram Gulam Dvivedi, and in which they 
are printed in the convenient corpus of the collected works of Tnl’s! Das, published from Ram 
Onlain’s manuscripts by Laia Chhakkan Lai Ramayani.® This edition, however, gives the 
Bohdhalti and not the Sat^sai, 

(To he continued!) 


THE KUDOS OF KATHA AND THEIR VOCABULARY. 

BY BERNARD HOUGHTON, C.S. 

Appended is a short list of the more common words in the language of the Kudds of 
Katha (Kaha), which has been kindly furnished to me by Mr. J. Dobson, District Superintendent 
of Police at Katha. The words selected are those used in the well-known vocabularies of 
Mr. Brian Hodgson, though a few of the postpositions and adverbs, which esperitoce shows to 
vary excessively in the Tibeto-Burman dialects, have been designedly omitted. Mr. Dobson 
took the precaution to record the word-sounds both in English and Burmese characters, so 
that no difficulty has been experienced in reproducing -his spelling of the Kudo words by the 
usual system of transliteration. The possibility, moreover, of clerical errors has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

The Kud6 tongue is not one of those included in the list of frontier languages, for which 
prizes are given on examination, and but little seems to be known about those who speak it, and who 
live principally in the Wunthd (Wunh6) sub-division of the KathS, District. It is clear, 
however, that they were there before the Shtos appeared in those parts, and that some 
of them have become absorbed into the Shan race. In fact, many of the latter living in 
Wuntho and its vicinity are called Shan- Kudds in token of their mixed origin, but of this title 
they are somewhat ashamed, and generally try to make themselves out to be full-blooded Shuns. 

It is possible that the Census Report, when it is examined, may give us some information as 
to the numbers, &c., of the Kudos, though, owing to the late rebellion in Wuntho, it Vv'oiiklseem 
to he doubtful whether any accurate statistics will be forthcoming. In the meantime the list of 
words now given throws some light on the ethnic relations of the Kudos, and, to bring out 
these relations the more clearly, I have appended to each word those more closely related to it 
in the cognate languages. The general result is to show that the Kudds belong to the Kachin- 
NT^ga branch of the Tibeto-Burman family, and that they are therefore comparatively recent 

® For those who wish to study the text aloue, this edition will be found the most accurate, and the most con- 
venient, It is pubhshed at the Saraswati Press, Banuras, by Bisesar Prasad. 
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inimigraiLts into Burma.i The evidence at present available points to the conclusion that 
this section of the race only arrived in Burma after the Burmese central authority had become 
somewhat established, and that these wild tribesmen, though superior in hghting qualities to the 
Barman, have been checked, if not forced back, by the superior power which comes from a 
centralised authority, even when imperfectly organised. The Kudos woulcl seem to have 
been an advance guard of the Kachin race, and, what between the Shana and the Barmans, to have 
been rapidly deprived of the autonomity which they originally possessed. They have in fact been 
cliiehy subjugated by the former of these two races, which, unable owing to the Burmese power 
to get an outlet to the South-west, forced one to the North-west, — a movement culminating in 
the irruption of the Ahoms into Assam. 

A glance at the list of the words given will show that at the time the Kudos left their Tibetan 
home they were in a very low state of civilisation, and could not in fact count up to more than 
5, or at most 6 . The numerals above 6 , and probably also that number, have been obviously 
borrowed from one of the Shan family of languages. This is in curious contrast to the Chin- 
Lushais, who have their own numerals up to 100. The words for ‘ buffalo ^ and *goat ’ have also 
been adopted by the Kudos after their arrival in Burma, but it is evident that previously they 
had pigs, fowls, and dogs, and that they knew of horses. 

Apart from the above-noted general relationship of the Kudos, my examination of the 
words given has led to the very interesting discovery that the SS-ks, a small tribe living in 
the Valley of the Kul^daing in Arakan, are, of all known tribes, the most closely related to 
the Kud 6 s, and that, in fact, it can scarcely be much more than 100 years since they formed one 
people. The list of Sak words given in Hodgson’s Yooulidary is unfortunately incomplete, but 
the resemblances to the Kud 6 words now given are so striking, in several cases the Sak 
furnishes the only parallel to the Kud 6 word, — as to show that they must have at one time 
formed one people, and that the period of separation cannot have been very long ago. This 
is the more remarkable as the Saks live now far away from the Kudos, and are in fact surrounded 
by tribes of the Chin-Lushai race, from whom they probably received a rough handling 
before they reached their present habitat. The niost probable explanation is that a portion 
of the Kud 6 s 3 driven forth by some vis major^, endeavoured to cross the bills to Naga-land, 
but were unable to get through, or else lost their way, and, striking the head waters of the 
Kuladaing, followed that river down to where they now live. They now form on the West of 
these hills, as the Kud 6 s do on the Bast, the most Southern extension of the Kachin-Naga races. 
The result of this discovery is that the S^ks must be withdrawn from the Chin-Iaushai 
branch and afS-liated to Kachin-Naga branch, (sub-section Kudo), of the Tibeto-Burman 
race. 


As to the original habitat of the Kndds, together with that of the Kachin-N^ga sub- 
family generally, ii is probable on the evidence before us that they came from North- 
Eastern Tibet, their route lying through the passes North of Bhamo, Their congeners 
in those regions would appear to be G-yarungs, Gyamis, Sokpas and Thochus, of which 
races but little is as yet known, 

The first of these peoples is, it may be remarked, somewhat closely allied to the 
Karens, whose passage into Burma, though by the same route as the KaoHtmNaga immigration, 
was pi’obably much anterior to it. The language of the Karens is very much corrupted, and 
primd facie does not seem to be specially related to those of the Kachin-N%as, All, however, 
show a tendency towards the Chinese section of the family. I use this last expression advisedly. 


^ A proof of this can be seen in the word for ‘ moon/ whieh in almost all dialects of tliis snb-family is ddj, 
(with variations), instead of la, &c. Now in the Tibetan lan^a^e, which was'^reduced to writing about 632 A. D., 
it is spelt s-la iva , which must be taken as representing the usual pronunciation of that time, and it is 

only since then that the sound has become corrupted into dd-wa, 

2 Perhaps a Sh^n immigration. 
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being convinced tliat Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese and the various cognate iangnages and dialects 
are all members of one great family, which, originating in Tibet or to the Northward, has spread 
itself East and South-East. Of all these languages the Chinese has become most corrupted in 
pronuncia;tion, thus causing it for so long to be grouped apart from the others 5 but from the 
pronunciation of some of its better preserved dialects and from the restoration by modern 
scientists of its old sounds, it is easily shown that its most important roots are identical with the 
ordinary forms still existing in the Tibeto-Burman family proper. Justice, however, can hardly 
be done to the subject here, and I shall content myself now with a mere statement of this thesis, 
promising to return to the subject on a future occasion, 

(Cf. Tib. hing^ Serpa, Bhut. Ahom, Khamti, Laos, Si^-mese, Zdm, Gara 
lam’-^dr. Ma might stand for either Foa or k% the former being the ordinary Tibeto- 
Burman prefix, the latter being a wide-spread root meaning ^sky;’ but seeing that the words 
for ‘hair’ and ‘head’ have also the particle ha^ it seems probable that in this case also it 
is merely the ha prefix) . 

ANT.-~P^?^-5ewo.^ (C/, Sak p‘wi->si-§yd.} 

Arrow. — TaleL (Has both the ta prefix and affix. 0/. Sak toU in toli-ma-Uy Karen fid, and 
possibly Ahom Khamti lim, Laos lempmu Perhaps allied with the Burmese Ze ‘a how ’ 
and its cognate words. Compare Bodo 'ba4d,) 

Bird, — US-‘ 5 e- 5 u. (tT is evidently the root, the remainder apparently being added to 
distinguish birds in general from fowls, q. Cf, Tengsa-N%a us6, Sak, wd-si, Singplio 
wU'j Angami-Naga te-vu, Mikir, Namsang-Naga m, Mithan-N%a, 6, Allied to the Tibeto- 
Burman root, wd = a, fowl; cf, also Southern Chin ‘a pigeon,’ &c.) 

Blood. — ^ Se^, (Cf. Singpho sat, Thochu sd, Manvak slid, Gyami, Horpa sye, Gyarung ia-shi, 
Sunwar a-si, Burmese, we, Karen Sak Bodo 

Boat. — (^U and ^wd are possibly synonymous roots. The former is found in the 
forms U or Tm, with or without the ordinary prefixes or affixes, in most of the languages of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. As to ‘ wd, cf, Sak lum, Khamti Aw). 

Bojte.— {( y. Murmi Newar hioe, Gyami hu-th6, Manyak ru-la^ Chinese coll. 

Idli, Kami a-M. Possibly the kd or jo, in Tibetan coll, rd-ho ‘ a bone,’ is not a servile but 
a form of this root in conjunction with the commoner rd), 

Buffalo. — (Cf. Ahom Burmese Icywe, Khamti, Ahom and Siamese hhvai, Sak kro). 
Oat. — Ean~si, (Cf, Sak liaing), 

— Mok. {Cf, Sak t‘a~muk^ Deoria-Chutia 

Grow. — U-hd, (Cf, Mithan-N%a ok^d, icukhd, Singpho ko¥d, Ahom, Elhamti, Laos, Siamese 
kd. Kd appears in several of the Himalayan words for ‘ crow.’ As to w, cf, under ‘ egg.’ 

Day. — Ya-d. (Cf. Sak yat-ta. Bur. colL yet. Possibly connected with yd in wan-yd ‘ to be 
light,’ q, v. It is noteworthy that this word has no connection with that for ‘ sun ’). 

(This root runs through most of the cognate languages varying in form from the 
Chinese ¥uen, and Burmese k^ivS to the Southern Chin m). 

Ear. — Ka-‘}id, (kd is the prefix. The root nd is found throughout the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Barth. — Ka. (Cf. Sfik kd, Namsang-Naga, Bodo, Garo lid, Karen kaiaJco, Vayu ko, Singpho 
n^ngd, Sunvv’-ar h^api, Kiranti hd-k'd, Limbu h^am). 

Egu. — JJ-di, (Of Singpho u-di, Mithan-Naga oti, Sak v:a-ti, Kiranti u-ding, Karen di, Limbu 
tHn, old Chinese tan, Mikir, Lepcha ati, Taungthu de, Shandu, a te, Karen, Lushai aiui, 


^ The Burmese MS. shows the existence in Kud6 of at least the heavy tone. 

* Vowel sound as in air. ® ky is apparently pronounced as ch, Cf, the usage in Burmese, S. Chins, &c, 
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DMmal tui^ Soutliern Cliiii, a toL Tlie prefixed u in Kud 6 , &C .5 doubtless stands for ^ 2 , a 
fowl. Tbe root ti or iu &c., Mr. Hodgson would identify with the similar one for 
‘water’ found in many of the Tibeto-Burman languages). 

Elephant. — {Cf^ Singpho magwi, Sak ulm)^ 

Eye. — Met-tu. (Met is the root which is found in different forms in all Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. The nearest to Kudo is the Mikir meh), 

Eather.-«-J[w;^3!. (Cf, Singpho wd, Namsang-Naga va. These two languages and Kudo are 
alone in possessing this word instead of the universal po, &c. It is probably a softening 
of the latter.^ If a comparison with tbe Dravidian languages be allowed, (I have already 
elsewhere shown a connection between these and the Tibeto-Burman family,') the example 
of Yerukala dva throws light on the matter). 

Eire. — Wan. (Cf. Singpho wan, Namsang and Mithan Naga van, Garo wal, Bodo w at, Sak 
hd-in. This is again a notable variation from the usual root or me. It is probably 
connected with Southern Chixi awd, ‘light,’ Tib. coll, 'we ‘light,’ Chepang wd-g6 ‘ dawn,^ 
See ‘ light ’ infra ) . 

Fowl. — Z 7o. See ‘bird,’ supra. 

Eish. — L^ng-nga. (Long perhaps refers to some particular kind of fish. The root nga in its 
various forms is found in most of the cognate languages). 

Elowee. — Ba-pd. (Evidently a reduplicated form of the root pa. Of, Bodo U-p'a, Southern Chin 
p'd, Shandu apd, Dhimal aha, Garo pd, Karen p'a, Sak apdn, Burmese pdn^ Singpho 
si-pdn, Karen Lushai ni-pd, Kamipo^i, Miri d-pim), 

Eoot. — Ta-paut, (fa is perhaps the prefix, Cf., perhaps, Bodo yd-p^d. (See ‘ hand’ ). 

Goat. — Qape. (Talaing /e'apa, Sak Mbi, Shan pd. The Palaing word for ‘goat* is not knowuj 
but if, as is possible, it is the same as the Talaing, the inference would be that the Kud 6 s 
had borrowed the word from them). 

Hkm.—'SalongAiu. (As to haUng see ‘head.’ Cf. Mithan-Naga Vo, Nowgong-Nuga ho, Tengra- 
Naga hu, Khari-Naga Vwd, (perhaps) Singpho hard, Tib., Murmi, Takpa hrd). 

Hand. — Tapaung. (Ta is perhaps the prefix. This is an example of the curious manner in whichj 
as was first pointed out by Hodgson, the words for ‘ hand ’ and ‘ foot ’ run into each 
other in these languages. It is not easy to find any etymological relationships to this root, 
though it may possibly be connected with the following words for * arm* : — Southern 
Chiu haiun, Lushai hdn, Manip. pdmbom, ShandTu hopi, Angami-Naga, hu.^ 

Head. — Ka-lang. (Ha is the prefix. Probably a shortened form of halSng in halong-hu^z'ho.iv, 
(Of. Cbepang tolong, Magar idlu, Shandu, Kami, Lushai lu. Southern Chin alii.) 

Hog. — Wdg. (This root is found in almost all Tibeto-Burman languages). 

Horn. — Yongd. (Cf. Namsang and Mithan N%a rong, Garo horong, Singpho rtmg, Sak arung^ 
This root with the meaning ‘ bone ’ is very common in the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Horse. — Sabu. (Cf, Sak sapii, Newar sdla, Tib., se, Southern Chin se or si). 

House, — Kyin, (Cf. Sak hyin, Tib., Bhut., Chepang Vyim, Mikir hem, Karen hi, Limbu him, 
Burmese hn, Manip. ya^n, Lushai, Southern Chin in. It is also found in many other 
cognate languages includiiig, probably, Chinese k&) . 

Iron, — ^Sin. (Of. Sak loain, Deoria-Chutia sung, Bodo churr). 

JjEAP. — P'lin-tap. (Cf. Sak pwm-tdh.) 


6 Compare Sak aha, ha -in with Kudo awa, wan. 

" Essay on the Language of the Southern Chins and its Affinities. 

® An alternative deriyation would make ta tke root as in S&k atar, ^auh and :paung being added to distinguish 
^band^ from ‘foot.’ 
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Light. — Wan-yd-ma. (From tlie examples of verbs given below, ma or mat would seem to be tbe 
termination of tbe aorist or present tense in Kudo, and wdyi-yd-iiLa therefore == it is light* 
See ^ day’ and ‘fire,’ supra). 

Man. — Ta-mt-sat. (Mi is of course the well-known root meaning ‘ man,’ ta being the prefix 
Sat is an affix peculiar to Kudo and probably has some meaning®). 

Monkey. — Kioel. (Cf. Angami-Naga ta-hwi, Sak howuls, Garo hauive). 

Moon. — Sadd. (Cf. Sak mttd, Singpho sitd, Manip. td, Namsang-lSraga da, Tib. coll, dd-vd 
corrupted from ^-Idvd, Bhut. dan. Sa is perhaps an affix only, (cf. Sokpa sard), hut see 
under ‘ sun ’ ). 

Mother. — Aine. (This is a root found in all cognate languages, except Southern Chin and a few 
others, which have varieties of the root 7iu). 

Mountain . — Kayd, 

Mosquito — Fa^sit. (Cf. Sakp^c/i^). 

Kame . — Nanme (This is merely a corruption of the Burmese coll, nd-me, which in turn is 
derived from the Pali). 

Kight. — Nat-hyet. (Cf. Sak liandhe ; and as ionat, Mithan-Kaga raiig-nali, Tablung-Naga, raiig- 
niak, Lepcha sanap). 

Oil. — Salaw. (Cf. Kami sarau, Lushai sa^rih, Silk st^ddh, Southern Chin a‘si, &c.)» 

Plantain. — Sald-shi. (5/w= fruit. Cf., j)o^*haps, Lirnbu Id). 

River. — Myit. (Burmese colloquial. There is doubtless an indigenous word for ‘stream.’) 

Road. — Lam. (A very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family). 

Salt. — Sum. (Cf. Namsang-Kiiga swn, Deoria-Ohutia sun, Sak sung, Singpho jam, Eowgong- 
K%a ma-tsu. Probably ultimately related to the clia or chi root found in most cognate 
languages) . 

Skin. — Sale. (Cf. Burmese hare Dhimal d^dle ; (perhaps) Sokpa sard). 

Sky. — Mamet. (Ha is perhaps a prefix, but see under ‘air.’ Cf. Southern Chin a^nediaic, Thoclm 
maJite, Manyak ma, Burmese mo, Murmi 7 nu, Gyarung man, Flaga ke^'mu, a cloud.) 

Snake. — Ka-p^u. (Ka is the prefix. Cf. 8iik kapii, Mithan, Tablung, and Ham sang Naga 

Horpa p^d, Garo dii-pii, Sunwar hfi-sd, Bhut., Lepcha lo, Magar hxil, Tib. hriil, Lushai 
rid, Manyak hru, Thochu hiigl, Southern Chinp‘aio). 

Star. — U-nn-slii. (Perhaps, Gyarung tsi-ni). 

Stone. — Long-M-sM^ (Long is the root, which is widely diffused in the Tiheto-Burmese 
family). 

Sgjf.— .jSawei. (Cf. Sak sa-nii. As to 7net see under ‘sky,* Sa in this case would appear to be 
the root for ‘sun’ found in Bodo 5/iaw, Garo san, Dhimal sa-ne^ Jje^gclm sdcJiak, but in 
Kudo it is found also prefixed to tbe word for ‘ moon ’ ). 

Tiger. — Ka^sd. (Cf. Sak 7ua-ha, Namsaiig-Kaga sa, Deoria-Cliutia mesa, Tablung-Njiga 
sanu).^^ 

Tooth. — Siod. (Cf. Murmi swd, Sak o\>av:d, Burmese \)v:u, Thoebu siod, Mitban-Naga id. 
Singpho, Sakpa, Kewar, lod, Namsang and Tablung Kaga, pd). 

Tree.-— (Cf. Singpho Sak pung-pdng, Deoria-Cbutia ymjJO'a, Bodo long-phang). 

Village. — T^en. (Cf. Kiranti ieng, Sak ting, Mitlian-ISraga ting, Tabliing-Kaga iying,^ 
Tib. coll, tong, Chinese coll. tang). 

Water, — Wet. (Cf. Kewar wd, Sak o)* 

I. — piga . — This is a very common root in the Tibeto-Burman family, and elsewffiere. 


9 Possibly tbe same word as tbe nam Sab. 

Query — tigress. Sa, ‘ a tiger ' and nu. the femiDine suffix. 
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TKOU.^Nan/e, (C/, Singplio, Burmese nan^, Mikir, Magar ndng, Lushai, nangma^ Soutbera- 
Cbin uaung, Chinese coll, nm, Gyami, Horpa ni, Manjak no, AngambN%a no. The 
root is also found in many other languages and dialects). 

Hiii, She, It.— J 5L*ym. Bin-nd-nu, {Of. Bodo M, Miri 6u), 

— AU-suda, (This is a very anomalous form, and is evidently from a different root to the 
singular.) 

Ye, — Rani, {Cf, Limbu/c^em, Kiranti Also Murmi^im, Sokpa cliHni, Horpa ni-ni. 

Looking to these analogies I would derive- this word from ha == thou, (Lepcha hau connected 
with Tib. coll. h'S, Tib. h^yod, &c.)and 72 t = thou (c/. nanh above), the word thus being a 
reduplicated 2nd person, (though from two roots) — a sufficiently common method of 
forming the plural). 

They. — Anda, (This differs again completely from the singular form.) 

Mine. — Alisuda. (Probably a mistake for nga.) 

Thine. — Rani, i^ovnanh?') 

His. — Am,i~sM‘da, 

Ours. — Ali-suda, 

Yours. — Rani, 

Theirs. — Anda^ik, 

One. — Tanat, (Nat is apparently a numeral auxiliary. As to ta, (cf. Burmese' coll, Mithan- 
’ Naga dtta, Manyak tuhi, Takpa fi^ G-yarung ha-ti, Limbu tU, Burmese tack,') 

Two. — Kfin4et, (Tet, as will be seen below, is a numeral co-efficient. Cf, Singpho k^ong^ and 
perhaps Karen hH), 

Three, — S%m-tet, (This root for three is- very wide-spread, and needs no illustration.) 

Pour. — Ti4et, (The servile has absorbed the initial letter of the root. Gf, Newar Gyarung 
MurmiS^^, Garo, Sakpr% Lushai, Lepcha Mikir &o. The root U is 

almost as common as sum,) 

Five. — Ngdodet, {Ngd or ngd for five is found in most Tibeto-Burman languages. In 
Southern Chinese it has the clipped form ng\) 

Six. — Koh-tet, (Probably from- the Shan hoh. The real Tibeto-Burman root for this numeral 
appears to he ruh, so that if this is au indigenous word, the servile has displaced the 
initial letter of the root. The latter is very widely diff used.) 

Seven. — ^Set4et, (Cf. Chinese sit, Khamti tset, Kami sS-ri, Southern Chin ‘si, Gyami chH, 
Ahoin chil, Singpho si-nil, Garo sUning,y 

Eight, — F^et4et, (Cf, Ahom-, Khamti, Laos Siamese pei^, Chinese oolL for Possi- 
bly connected with Murmi, Gurung pre, which root (if p is a servile), appears in a good 
many of the Tibeto-Burman languages*) 

Nine. — Kau4et, (Cf, Ahom, Khamti, Siamese hau. This root in slightly modified forms 
appears in most languages of the family and in Chinese), 

Ten,— (Shim is evidently the real root ; ^^w = Khamti, Laos, Siamese nung = one. Of, 
Ahom, &c., sijg, Chinese coll, shih, Singpho, Gyarung si, Sun war sa-sM, Takpa chi, Murmi 
chi-wai,) 

Twenty. — Son-nu, (Cf, Laos san-nung, Ahom, Khamti san,) 

Thirty. — Ban-ship, (Cf, Ahom sam-si^, Khamti, 'Laos, Siamese sdm-ship, Chinese coll, 
san-shih, Gyarung ha-sdm-si, Singpho tum~si,) 
i ORTY. Shi-shijj, — (Cf, Ahom, <&:o,, si-sip, (Chinese coll, ssu-ship,) 

Piety.— (Of, Ahom, <fcc., hd-ship, Southern Chin hauh-hyit), 

Onb HUNDRED. — Fauh-nd, (Cf, Chinese coil, po7i for poT? ; Ahom, Khamti p^.) 

Eat. Yoh-mat, (Mat or ma is probably the termination of the aorist.) 
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Beine. — U-ioawii-maL (Cj\ Sakpa w3-u, Karen aio.") 

Sleep. — Eh-ma. {Cf. Burmese coll, ek^ Burmese ( 2 ^, LImbu i_p-s3, Yayu im, Mikir, Kami. 
Soutliern Cliin 2 ,) 

Wake. — 2 Ii - li - ma . 


Laug-h. — Ni-yok-ina. (Cf. Chepang ‘m, Angami-Naga iiiit Bodo, Garo Singplio ma-nui, 

Lnskai, Kami, Southern Oliin MO i, Newar Taungfclia Manijpuri n6k, Murmi nijet, 
Gnrung nyed^ Mikir ingneh.') 

Weep, — Haioma. (Cf. Limbu luih-e, Garo Mp, Bodo, Kiranti (one dialect), Manipuri hdp. 

Southern Chin kdk^ Singpho krcip-u. Lushai^csy?, Ne^ar h'wOi N^a/jro;, Dhimal luh\ Kami 

kUi.) 

Be SILENT. — Yd-p^yi-sM. nim. (iVtJM is' apparently the termination of the 2nd person singular 
of the Imperative; c/r Burman coll, Burmese ‘aangi Southern Chin ^naung,') 

Speak. — Tu-ta h'aiok. {Cf , £is to td, Namsang-Naga Burman t'u, ‘ to reply,’ As to b^auk^ 
Sun war pdk and perhaps A horn poh, Siamese 


Gome. — Li. (Cy. Dhimal, GyamiZe, Burmese Zo, Manipuri ZfU*, Kami Zum, Southern Chin, Lushai, 
Taungthu Zo, Magar rd.) 

Go. — Narig, (Cf* Lepcha nan, Burmese *nang, ‘to cause to go, to drive’). 

Stand UP. — ^Sap^-iiim, (C/*. Singpho Nowgong-K^a, Garo Tengsa-Naga sep-tak. 

Sit down. — T^onlnim. (Of. Burmese t^aing.) 

Move, walk. — Tarak nang, lam ta-yang. {Nang = to go; lam = a path.) 

Run. — Ka-mat, (Of. Bodo* k^dt, Singpho gagdtu, Karen gM. Perhaps allied to the Burmese 
ha =to dance.) 

y TO ME. — nga-yan 1 (An is evidently the dative affix.) 

^ TO ant. — M-yan i-yan. The second yan in the second phrase is probably a mistake for 
yang, which is either the future particle or an alternative one for the aorist (see infra). 1 
is the root to give, the only analogy to it being the same word in Telngu. Hi is probable 
the Singpho 1H( = he) a root found in several of the Tibeto-Bnrman languages.) 


Take 


j* from me. — Nga-het lang. 
\ FROM ANT. — hiJiet lang. 


}< 


Het is a postposition. As to la7ig, cf. Tib. Za?^, Tib. coll.. 


Bhnt, Un, Mikir long ‘to obtain,’ Manipuri la7i, Southern Chin 16, Kami, Shandu, Singpho 
Lushai Id, Chepang U, Magar U-o, Garo, Limbu U, Angami-Naga Ze ‘to accept, take.’) 
Strike. — Tan-nang. (Of. Old Chinese tang, Dhimal ddnghai, Karen tan-du, Tib. ddn, Tib. coll., 
Serpa, Bhut,, Magar diuig, Lushai, Southern Chin deng.) 

Kill. — Wan-sJunjang. (Wan appears to be the root, and is perhaps allied to Bodo ivat.) 

Bring. — Lai. (Probably a shortening of la for lang = to take and ^ = to give.) 

Take awat. — La^nang. (La for lang = to take, and nang = to go.) 


Lift up, raise, bear, carry. — Nga-an. 

'E.exr. — Tet-pu-ma. (Of Namsang-Naga, tot-o, Mithan-Naga a-t^ah, Gurung Z‘etL) 

Understand. — Nga-min-shd-ha-ma. 

Tell, relate. — Ho-yang. {Of. Southern Chin Zeum, Kami hd, Lushai lian ‘to abuse,’ Burmese 
haw ‘to preach,’ Chinese coll, hwd Yayu hat. Old Chinese gwat.) 

'REi>.—-Hama. (Perhap Karen gaw.) 

— ^Sm-pyi-ptyi-nga-ma. (It is not clear whether the root is ^sln or pyi. If the former 
it is allied with the Burmese chin, Singpho he-tsing, &c., &c.) 

Long. — Sant-^na. (Cf. Southern Chin ^sauh, Mithan-Naga cho-eh, Manyak shd, Angami-N%a hdc, 
Shandu si, Lushai, Burmese coll, she, Manipuri sang, Kami shang, Burmese ^rah, Tib. ring,) 
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Shout.— Tim-tts. (C/. Singplio M-tm, Tib. t‘<ing, Bhnt. tun, Murmi Hm, Magar tun, Eiraiiti 
dung, Takpa, Gyami t‘6ng, Burmese iS") 

Tall uks.—matamisa saut-ma. 1 noticed tbat ma is prefixed to tbe word for man.) 

Short man, — matamisa tum-na, J 

Small.— {Of. SingpTio katsi, Barmese d, Karen Agami-Kaga ka-che, ISTewar cU-ga, 
Chinese coll, siao) 

Great. — Tom g-ma. (C/. Karen do^ Kamsang-Naga a-dong, Takpa t^en, Lushai, Sontlieriiy 
Chin ‘ to be fat ’.) 

Eounl. — Waing-waing nga-ma. (From the Burmese. Probably an adverbial form, — see ^ green,’) 
Sqtjare. — Leldaung. (Burmese,) 

Flat.— (Perhaps, Serpa li-hlih, Bhut. le-Uep, Gxiviing pde-hd, Lepcha lep-ho,) 
Level. — NijHama. (Barmese. Both the words, ‘flat’ and ‘level’ are apparently adverbs.) 
Fat. — Tom-ma, See above, ‘great.’ 

Thin. — Asina, See above, ‘small.’ 

Weary (be). — Baung-ma* (Cf. Burmese naung.) 

Thirsty (be). — TFe § nga-ta-mat, (We = water. Ngata is probably the Burmese ngat.) 

Hungry (be). — Yok-¥aio-na, 


MISCELLAKEA. 


DATES FROM SOXTTH-mDIAN INTSCRIPTIONS. 

Ante, Yol XXI. p. 49, I have treated of some 
dates which, instee^d of quoting a lunar month, 
give us the sign of the zodiac in which the sun 
happened to be on the day intended by the date. I 
now find that this is a common loractice in Southern 
India^ ; and to show this, I propose here to treat 
briefly of the dates of the inscriptions, edited by 
Br. Hultzsch in South -Indian Inscriptions, Yol. I. 

1 shall begin with the regular dates, and shall 
first take those which leave no doubt whatever 
that the months, referred to in the dates, are the 
solar months. 

1. — On p. 111. an inscription on the east wall 
of the Somandthesvara temple at Padavedu is 
dated : — ‘ On the day of {the naksliatra) Uttir3,dam 
{i. e,, Uttar^Bliadh^b which corresponds to the 
ydga Ayuslimat and to Saturday, the thirteenth 
lunar day of the former half of the month of 
Simha of the ‘Biikla year, which was current 
after the Saka year 1371 (had passed).^ 

By the southern luni- solar system the year 
Sukla is Saka 1371 expired, as stated in the date. 
In that year the Simlia-samkrtoti took place, 
and the solar month Bhadrapada began, 8 h. 
30 m. after mean snnrise of tbe 30th July A.D. 
1449. And the European equivalent of the date is 
Saturday, the 2nd August A. D. 1449, when the 
13th tithi of the bright half ended 8 h. 43 m., 
and when the nahsliatra was XJttarasli^dli& for 
10 h. 30 m,, and the y6ga Ayushmat for 4 h. 
64 m. after mean sunrise. By the lunar ealendai* 


this day was the 13th of the bright half of fei4- 
vana, and therefore the month of Siiiiha, i. e. 
Bhadrapada, quoted in the date, must be the 
solar month Bhadrapada. 

2. — On p. 70, an inscription on a stone at 
Arappakkam is dated : — ‘ On Wednesday, the 
twelfth lunar day of the latter half of the month 
of Kumbha of the Ahshaya-samvatsara, which 
was current after the Saka year 1488 (had passed],^ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Akshaya (or Kshaya) is Saka 1488 expired, as 
stated in the date. In that year the Kumbha- 
samkr&nti took place, and the solar month PhM- 
gnna began, 7 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th January A.D, 1567. And the European 
equivalent of the date is Wednesday, the 6th 
February A. D. 1567, when the 12th tithi of the 
dark half ended 20 h. 54 m. after mean sunrise. 
By the lunar calendar this was the 12th of the 
dark half of the amdnta Magha. 

8. — On p. 85, an inscription on a stone, built 
into the floor of the court- yard of the Yirinchi- 
puram temple, is dated : — ‘ On Thursday, tlie 
day of (the nakshatra) Punarvasu, which corre- 
sponds to the seventh lunar daj'- of the former half 
of the month of Mesh a of the Saumya year, 
which was current after the fealivaha-Saka year 
1471 (had passedV 


By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Saumya is Saka 1471 expired, as stated in the 

^‘**'^^* M^sha-samkranti took 

1 The same practice is still followed in Orissa. See ante, Vol. 1. p. 64. 
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place, and tlie solar month Yaisaklia began, 19 h. 
41 m. after mean sunrise of the ;27th March A D. 
1519. And the European equivalent of the date 
is Thursday, the 4th April A. D. 1549, when the 
7th tithi of the bright half ended 14 h. 41 m. and 
when the nahshatra was Punarvasu for about 
17 h. 44 m. after mean sunrise. By the lunar 
calendar this was the 7th of the bright half 
of Yaisakha, and the day thus belonged to both 
the solar and the lunar Yaisakha. 

4. — On p. 78, an inscription on the north wall 
of the Perumal temple at GanganQr near Yehlr 
is dated: — ‘ On the day of [the nakshatra)‘R6him, 
which corresponds to Monday, the first lunar day 
of the former half of the month of Pisliabha of 
the Tramdthm year, [which was) the 17th year of 
[the reign of) Sakaklokachakravartin.’ 

According to Dr Hultzsch, the year Pramathin 
must here be Saka 1261 expired. In that year 
the Vrishabha-samkranti took place, and the 
solar month Jyaishtha began, 9 h. 46 m. after mean 
sunrise of the 26th April A. D. 1339. And the 
European equivalent of the date is Monday, the 
10th May A. D. 1339, when the first tithi of the 
bright half ended 11 h. 33 m., and when the nah- 
shatra was Rdliini for 7 h. 53 m, fifter mean 
sunrise. By the lunar calendar the day w'as the 
first of the bright half of Jyaishtha, and it there- 
fore belonged to both the solar and the lunai' 
Jyaishtha. 

5. — On p. 104, an inscription on the south wall 
of a Man(lapa at the base of the Tirumalai rock 
is dated: — ‘ On the day of [the nahshatra) Dtti- 
rabtadi ('i e., XTttarabhadrapad^), which corre- 
sponds to Monday, the eighth lunar day of the 
former half of the month of Dhanus of the 
Aiiancla year, which was current after the Saka 
year 1296 [had ^passed).' 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Ananda is Saka 1296 expired, as stated in the 
date. In that year the Dlianuh-saihkrAnti 
took place, and the solar month Pauslia began, 
20 h. 2l m. after mean sunrise of the 27th 
November A. D 1374 And the European eqxii- 
valent of the date is Monday, the 11th December 
A.D. 1374, when the 8th tithi of the bright half 
commenced 3 h 41 iii., and when tlie moon entered 
the nahshatra XTttarabhadrapada 3 h. 17 m. 
after mean sunrise. By the lunar calendar this 
day fell in the bright half of Pausha, and it 
therefore belonged to both the solar and the lunar 
Pausha. 

The four following dates (Nos. 6—9) do not 
work out properly. 

6. — Onp. 74, an inscription on a stone atSattu- 
vachcheri near Y eldr is dated : — ' On Wednesday, 


the thirteenth lunar day of the dark half of the 
month of Makara of the Yuva-sadividsaru, 
■which xvas current after the Saka year 1497 [lunl 
passed).^ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Yuvan is Saka 1497 expired, as stated in the date. 
And in that year the sun was in the sign Makara, 
or, in other words, the solar month Maglia lasted, 
from 4 h. 57 m after mean sunrise of the *29 th 
December A.D. 1575 to 15 h. 51 m. aftei* mean 
sunrise of the *27tli January A.D. 1576. During 
this time there was only one 13 th tithi of the 
dark half, and this tithi lasted from shortly after 
sunrise of Thursday, the 29th December, to about 
the end of the same day, and it cannot in any 
way be joined wdth a Wednesday. — In my opinion, 
the word Mahara of the date is probably an 
error for Dhanuh ; for the Dhaiiula-sam- 
kranti of the same year took place *20 h 36 ni. 
after mean sunrise of Tuesday, the 29bh Novem- 
ber A.D. 15^5, and a 13bh tithi of the dark half 
ended on the following day, Wednesday, the 
30th November, 5 h. 15 m after mean sunrise. 
This day ■v^'-ould belong to the solar Pausha, and 
by the lunar calendar to the aminta Margasirsha. 

7. — On p SO, an inscription on the base of the 
Isvara temple at TellOr near Yelur is dated: — 
‘On the day of [the nahshatra) Tiruvunam [i t , 
Sravana), which corresponds to Monday, the 
fifth lunar day of the former half of the month 
of Blarkataka of the Sddhdrana year [and) the 
Saka year 1353.’ 

By the southern luni-solar system the year 
Sadharaua is Saka 135*2 expired ^or 1353 currentl. 
And in that year the sun was in the sign Karkata, 
or, in other words, the solar month Sravaiia 
lasted, from 23 h 13 m after mean sunrise of the 
28th June to 10 h 30 m. after mean sunrise of the 
30th July A.D. 1430. During this time there 
was only one 5th tithi of the bright half, and this 
ended 17 h. 34 m. after mean sunrise of Tuesday, 
the 25th July, when the moon wms in Hasta (13), 
not in Sravana (22), and which therefore clearly 
is not the day of the date. — lu Saka 1352 expired, 
the year of this date, the only fifth of the bright 
half on which the moon was in Sravana was 
Monday, the 20th November A.D. 1430, which 
by the northern calendar was Marga-kidi 5, and 
which also was the 22nd day of the solar Marga- 
sirsha. Now, as the solar Margasxrsha of the 
north woxxld in the south be called the month of 
Karttigai, I am inclined to think that Mondxxy, 
the 20th November A.D. 1430, is really the day 
of the date, and that in the date the word 
Karhataha has been crroneoxxsly pxxt for Karttigai. 

8. — On p. lOS, an inscription at the Ammaiap- 
pesvara temple at Padavedu is dated: — ‘To-day, 
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which is {the day of the nahsliaira) Revati and 
Monday, the seventh lunar day of the former 
half of the month of Slarkataka, which^ was 
current after the feaka year one thousand one 
hundred and eighty {had passed).' 

In Saka 1180 ex|)ired the sun was in the sign 
Karkata, or, in other words, the solar Sravana 
lasted, from 11 h. 5 m. after mean sunrise of the 
27th June to 22 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of 
the 28th July A. D, 1258. During this time 
there was one 7th tithi of the bright half, which 
commenced 3 h. 58 m. after mean sunrise of Mon- 
day, the 8th July, and ended 1 h, 46 m. after mean 
sunrise of Tuesday, the 9th July Here we might 
feel inclined to assume that the tithi had been 
joined with the day on which it commenced ; hut 
on Monday, the Sth July, the moon was in Hasta 
^^13) and Chitra (^14), not in Revati (27). — Under 
any circumstances the date appears to contain an 
error, hut what the exact error may he I am un- 
able to decide. If the word Karhataha of the 
date were a mistake for Kdrttigai, the 7th tithi oi 
the bright half ivould end on a Monday, — the 4th 
November A. D. 1258, which, by the northern 
calendar, w^as Marga-siidi 7 and also the 7th day 
of the solar Mdrgasirsha; but on tliafc Monday 
the nakshatra was Sravishtha (23), not Revati 
(27). Again, if in Saka 1180 expired we were to 
search for a Monday on which the moon was in 
Revati and on which also a 7th tithi ended, we 
should find this to have been the case on Monday, 
the 24 ih June A. D. 1258 ; but that Monday was 
the 7th of the dark half, and on it the sun was in 
the sign Mithuna. 

9.— On p. 125, an inscription on a pillar in the 
Mandapa in front of the Rdjasimhavarmesvara 
shrine at Rauchipuram is dated : — ‘ On the day of 
{the nakshatra] Ter (t.e., RoMit.!), which co:^-- 
responds to Tuesday, the seventh lunar day of 
the latter half of the month of Makara of the 
^Kilaka year, which was current {during the 
reign) of Kambanna-udaiyarJ 

According to Dr. Hultzsch, the Rilaka year 
must here he Saka 1291 (current, or 1290 expired). 
In that year the sun wasan Makara, or, in other 
words, the solar Miigha lasted, from 15 h, 27 m. 
after mean sunrise of the 26th December A. D. 
1368 to 2 h. 21 m. after mean sunrise of the 25th 
January A. D, 1369. And during this time the 
7th mill of the dark half ended 7 h. 5 m. after 
mean sunrise of Monday, the 1st January A, D. 
13.>9, when the moon was in Ghitra (14), not in 
Rohini (4), and which clearly is not the day of the 
date. — I am unable to suggest any correction of 
this date, and can only say that during the solar 


Magha of feaka 1290 expired the moon vjas in 
Rohini at sunrise of Thursday, the 18th January 
A. D. 1369, which was the lOth of the bright half 
of the lunar Magha; and that the wdiole year 
Saka 1290 expired contains no Tuesday, either in 
the bright or in the dark half of a lunar month, 
on which the moon was in Rohini. 

10. — Differing from the above, a date on p. 84, 
from an inscription inside the front Gopura of the 
Yirinchipuram temple, gives us the solar month, 
and both the day of that solar month and the 
lunar day, without stating, however, whether the 
lunar day belonged to the bright or to the dark 
half. Dr. Hultzsch translates the date thus : — ‘On 
the day of {the nahsha.tr a) Anusham {i e , Anura- 
dh§,), which corresponds to Wednesday, the sixth 
lunar day, the 3rd {solar da%j), of the month of 
Pahgnni {i e , Phalguni) of the Visvdvasu year, 
which was current after the Saka year 1347 {had 
passed)’ 

& By the southem luni-solar system the year 
Yisvavasu is Saka 1347 expired, as stated in the 
date. The month of Panguni is the solar Chaitra 
of the northena calendar; and the nakshatra 
Anuradh^, joined, in or near Phalguna, with the 
sixth lunar day, shows that this sixth lunar day 
belonged to the dark half of the lunar month. In 
Saka 1347 expired the Mina-sarhkr^nti took 
place, and the solar Chaitra began, 15 h. 42 m, 
after mean sunrise of the 24th February A. D. 
1426 ; and the European equivalent of the date is 
Wednesday, the 27th February A. D. 1426, 
when the 6th tithi of the dark half (of the amdnta 
PhMguna) ended 20 h. 30 m., and when the moon 
was in Anuradh^ for about 23 h. after mean 
sunrise. 

Another date in Dr. HultzscRs volume (p. 60. 
verse 21), which also, like the dates 1 — 9, quotes a 
sign of the zodiac, may he omitted here, because 
it has been already treated by Di*. Fleet, ante, YoL 
XIX. p. 426. But I would take this opportunity 
to say a few words about the date of the copper- 
plate in the possession of the Syrian Christ- 
ians at Rottayam which was first given in this 
Journal (Yol. I. p. 229) by the late Dr. Burnell, 
and which has again been drawn attention to by 
Dr. Hultzsch, aoite, Yol. XX. pp. 287 and 289. 
According to Dr. Hultzsch's translation the date 
is this *• — ‘ On the day of {the nakshatra) Rohini, 
Saturday, the twenty-first of the month of Mina 
{of the year in xohich) Jupiter {was) in Makara 
{within the time) diiiung which the sacred rule of 
the illustrious Yira-Raghava-chakravartin . . , 
was current.’ 

Dr, Burnell, when writing about this date, 


* The name of the Jovian year has evidently been omitted from this date through an oversight. 
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mentioned that lie liad shown it to the ablest 
native astronomer (K Krishna Josiyiir) in South- 
ern India, and that in two days he received from 
him the calculation worked out, proving that the 
year of the date w^as A, D. 774, and that this vras 
the only possible year. Now I am sure that the 
calculation which Br. Burnell received from the 
native astronomer was correct, though Dr 
Burnell, instead of saying A. D. 774, should have 
said A. D. 774-775 ; but A. D. 774-775 is not the 
only possible year. For I can myself point out 
two days either of which would suit the astrono- 
mical requirements of the date, — Saturday, the 
I'jth March A. D. 680, and Saturday, the 11th 
March A. D. 775. 

In Kaliyuga 3780 expired the Mina-samkr^-nti 
took place, and the solar Chaitra began, 14 h. 
65 m. after mean sunrise of the ISth February, 
A. D. 680; and, accordingly, the 21st day of the 
month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Saturday, the 
10th March A. D. 680. On that day the moon 


entez'ed Bdhini about 6 h. after mean sunrise, 
and on the same day Jupiter was in the sign 
Makar a, which it had entered on the 26th Nov- 
ember A. D. 679. 

Again, in Kaliyuga 3875 expired the Mina- 
samkranti took place, and the solar Chaitra 
began, 4 h. 53 m. after mean sunrise of the 19th 
Febinary A. D. 775, and. accordingly, the 21st day 
of the month of Mina (or Chaitra) was Saturday, 
the 11th March A. D. 775. On that day the moon 
was in Bohini for ahont 17 h. after mean sunrise, 
and Jupiter was in the sign Makara which it had 
entered on the 17th October A. D. 774. 

Perhaps there may be other days which also 
wonld suit the date. But even if this should not be 
the case, I know too little of the history of South- 
ern India to be able to say, which of the two 
possible equivalents of the date, given above, 
would be preferable. 

Gottingen. F. Kielhobn. 


BOOK 

Kalhana-'s Bajataeangini, or Chronicle of the Klbigs 
of Kashmir, edited by M. A. Stein, Ph.B , Princi- 
pal, Oriental College, Lahore, Vol. I. Sanskrit text 
with critical notes. 

The two great Asiatic nations, with a very 
ancient but isolated civilization, afford a striking 
contrast in their treatment of history. The 
Chinese possess not only authentic chronicles, 
going back year by year to the eighth century 
B. C., but also historical accounts of their royal 
dynasties, beginning from a period considerably 
earlier than 2000 B. C India, on the other hand, 
did not produce any work of even a quasi-histori- 
cal character till more than a thousand years 
after the commencement of our era. That a 
people so mtelleetiially gifted as the Indians, who 
reached an advanced stage in philosophical sizecu- 
lation, and showed great accuracy of observation 
in linguistic investigations several centuries before 
Christ, should have entirely lacked the historical 
sense, is certainly a remarkable phenomenon. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the 
fact that when the Aryan conquerors had over- 
spread the plains of Hindustan, the Indian mind, 
imluenceJ by the climate, turned more and more 
away from the realities of active life towards 
speculation, arriving as early as the sixth 
ce’itiiry B. 0. at the conclusion tiiat action is a 
positive evil. Hence it is not till tne twelfth 
century of our era that the first Indian work was 
written which at all deserves the name of a history, 
Kalhana’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
Basmir. Yet even in that author, as Prof. Weber 
says, the poet predominates over the historian. 

The B^jatarangini first became known through 
Horace Hayman Wilson’s essay on the Hindu. 


NOTICE. 

History of Kasmir, pnblished in 1825. Ten 
years later the ediiio prlnceps appeared under 
the patronage of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This edition is based mainly on a 
Devanagari transcript from a Siirada MS., which 
has now been proved to be the original of all 
known MSS. of the Bdjatarangini Its value is 
not great, owing to the numerous mistakes made 
in the course of the transcription, and to liberties 
taken with the text through ignorance of the 
topography of Kasmir on the part of the Pandits 
who undertook to edit the work. 

Troyer’s edition, ji^^lished at Paris in 1840, 
and comprising only the first six cantos, was based 
on the same materials. Though an improvement 
on its predecessor, it is still very defective, and 
proved of hut little use to General Cunningham 
in his chronological researches. 

No further progress in our knowledge of the 
Edjntaranijini was made till 1875, when Prof. 
Bxihler undertook his tour in search of San- 
skrit MSS. in Kasmir. This scholar, whose 
researches have thrown more light on the ancient 
history of India than those of perhaps any other 
living Sanskritist, then discovered the codex arche- 
tfjpus of all existing copies of the Edjafarangini, 
It was fortunate that Dr. Stein, a pupil of Prof. 
Buhler, was enabled to visit the Yalley of Kasmir 
in 18SS and the following years, one of his objects 
being to obtain possession of this valuable MS. 
with a view to editing it. Though he found it to 
be still more difficult of access than it had been 
during the lifetime of its formei: owner, on whose 
death it had to be divided among the heirs. Dr. 
Stein’s persevering effoi’ts were at last crowned 
with success m 1889. 
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The Udjatmangini consists of eight cantos or 
tarangas, comprising altogether nearly 8,000 
verses, and is composed in the ordinary Sloha in etre . 
The codex archetypus, when obtained by Br. 
Stein, proved to contain the whole of the work, 
with the exception of one leaf in the middle and 
one at the end, these having probably been lost 
when the partition took place. The name of the 
copyist, Ratnakantha, is given in the colophons 
to some of the tarangas, but the date is nowhere 
stated. However, as the dates of various other 
works copied or composed by the same writer range 
from 1648 to 1681 A. D., the MS. in question 
may safely be assigned to the latter half of ‘ 
the seventeenth century. Though written in a 
difficult hand, as may be seen from the two fac- 
simile specimen pages reproduced in Dr. Stein's 
edition, the MS. is remarkably free from corrup- 
tions and mistakes. The faithfulness of the 
transcription is proved by the fact that the 
lacunce, which vary in length from one syllable 
to several verses, being indicated by dots and 
empty spaces, are left even where it would have 
been easy to supply the missing letters. 

Dr. Stein conjectures that the original of 
Ratnakantha’s MS. must have been a very old one, 
because in one particular passage the copyist is 
in doubt whether to read rl^r or a confusion 
which could only be due to a peculiarity of the 
Sarada character, not to be found in Sarada inscrip- 
tions later than the beginning of the thirteenth 
century A. D. The syllables ^ and are in 
this older form of the Sarada character almost 
identical in form, as e is always written with a 
vertical stroke before the consonant =:^). It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the characters 
used in MSS. may very well have di:ffered from 
those employed in coins and inscriptions. This 
peculiar method of writing e is also to be found 
for instance in a Devan^ari MS. of Shadgnru- 
sishya, dating from the end of the fourteenth, 
century. 

It being evident from what has been said that 
Dr. Stein’s edition is practically based on a single 
MS., the question as to whether the codex 
archetypus contains any old glosses becomes 
one of primary importance. It is a satisfaction to 
be informed that there are actually many valuable 
marginal notes on details of the topography of 
Kasmlr, besides various readings and corrections, 
supplied by four different hands. The annota- 
tions of two of these, designated as A^ and A^, 
are old and of considerable critical value. A2, 
probably a contemporary of Ratnakantha, 
appears to have revised from the same original 
what the copyist had written, and to have 
added the notes and various readings which the 
copyist had omitted. The additions of A3 are of 


especial value, inasmuch as he fills up the lacitnm, 
in cantos i to vii not from conjecture, but, as the 
evidence adduced by Dr. Stein shows, from a MS. 
independent of the original copied by Ratna- 
kanbha. As there seem, however, to be no traces 
of its use in later copies of the RdjataraugM, 
this MS. has in all probability been irretrievably 
lost. Unfortunately the text of Ratnakantha con- 
tains numerous corrupt passages in the last third 
of the seventh and the whole of the eighth canto, 
while the lacunce are here rarely filled up by A3. 
Considering that this part of the MS. comprises 
rather more than one-half of the whole work, these 
omissions are much to be deplored, particularly 
as the increased trustworthiness of the narrative, 
as it approaches the times of the author, is counter- 
balanced by obscurity due to corruptions. 

Dr. Stein’s critical notes show that he has pro- 
ceeded with great* caution in dealing with a task 
beset with seiious difficulties, and the parallel 
passages which he brings to bear on obscurities 
in the text are evidence of the extreme care with 
which he has executed his work. That there is 
stiU scope for emendation in the eighth canto, 
Dr. Stein is himself the first to acknowledge ; 
hut it will he clear to all Sanskritists, who 
examine his edition, that he has accomplished his 
task with all the thoroughness possible in the 
circumstances. Dr. Stein is to be congratulated 
on having been able, not only to produce the first 
trustworthy edition of so important a work as the 
Bdjataraiigint, but to study on the spot in the 
course of the last four years the topography of 
Kasmir, on a knowledge of which the full com- 
prehension of that work so largely depends. It is 
also fortunate for the subject that this combined 
task has fallen into the hands of so persevering, 
energetic, and enterprising a man. Sanskrit 
scholars will look forward with much interest to 
the appearance of the second volume, which, besides 
an introduction and exegetical notes on the text 
is to contain a commentary on all matters of histo- 
rical, archaeological, and topographical interest 
occurring in Kalhana’s narrative. On the oomple - 
tion of that volume Dr. Stein will have accom- 
plished a work complete in itself, which will add 
much to our knowledge of the history and 
archaeology of mediaeval India. It seems a pity 
that the book should have been'published in the 
very unwieldy form of atlas folio. But as it has 
been brought out under the patronage of the 
Kasmir State Council, this practical drawback was 
perhaps unavoidable. We have here another 
recent instance of the enlightened support extended 
by Indian Princes to the promotion of research 
and to the preservation of the ancient literature 
of their country. 

ABTHUia A. Macdonell. 

Oxford, 
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TAMIL HISTORICAL TEXTS. 

BY V. KANAKASABHAI PILLAI, B.A., B.L, 

Ho. 4. — The Vikrama-Cholan-Ula. 

S IX years ago, during one of my official tours, I halted at Tanjore, and yisitcd the 
Saras vati-Mahal, or the ** Palace of the Goddess of Wisdom in that town. This 
building forms a part of the residence of the late Rajas of Tanjore, and is so called because 
it contains a vast library of miscellaneous works composed in Sanskrit, Marathi, Tamil, 
and English, printed and in manuscript, collected by successive Rajas. The volumes I found 
neatly arranged and labelled, and catalogues of the books available for the visitor, whose 
curiosity might tempt him to see what treasures of the ancient lore of the country lie buried there. 
I did not examine the catalogues of Sanskrit books, because I knew that Dr. Burnell, who 
was employed as a Judge for several years at Tanjore, had examined the whole library, and had 
described everything of that kind that was valuable. But I carefully went through the lists 
of Tamil works, and found two manuscripts, bearing respectively the titles Vikrama-Cholan- 
UlA and Kuldttuhga-Chdlan-UIA, which seemed to be of some historical value. They were 
written on palmyra leaves, about a foot long and one and a half inch broad. The leaves were 
written on both sides and in clear characters ; but they were fast decaying, the edges breaking 
under the slightest touch, — tiny insects, more diligent than the antiquarian, having already gone 
through every leaf of the manuscript and “ read, marked and digested’’ a great portion of it, 
A Tamil Pandit, who accompanied me, and who was an ardent admirer of the ancient masters 
of Tamil poetry, was in raptures over the two poems, especially their latter parts, in which 
the author describes in very lascivious strains the amorous demeanour of the women of the 
palace at the sight of the king ; but to me the introductory portions, wherein the ancestry of 
the Chola princes is given, was of absorbing interest. It struck me at the time that the poems 
would furnisli a clue to the tangled genealogy of the Chdlas, which at present cannot 
be unravelled with the side of information afforded by inscriptions alone. I had them 
copied at once. Some months afterwards, the late Tyilgaraja Chettiyiir, Tamil Pandit of the 
Government College, Kumbhakonam, who had copies of these poems with him, having kindly 
lent me his manuscripts for my use, I compared them with the copies taken at the Sarasvati* 
Mahal, and found little or no difference, except a few blunders made by copyists. 

I give below the text and translation of the first 182 lines of the Vilsrama-Cholan^Uld. 
The rest of the poem is of no value to the student of history, and is besides of too licentious a 
character to be rendered into English. As denoted by the title, the work belongs to the class 
of metrical compositions known in Tamil as “ ula.” This name is derived from the root iild^ 
which means ‘ to stroll ’ or * to go in state.’ Poems of this class usually begin with an account 
of the ancestors of the hero, then depict his personal appearance when he sets out from his 
mansion, followed by his vassals and servants, and conclude with a very elaborate description 
of the enamoured behaviour of the women of his court, young and old, the eagerness with 
which they await his appearance, their joy and confusion when his eyes meet their gaze, their 
sorrow and sadness when he passes out of their sight. The poem is one of the best of its kind 
in the Tamil language. For elegance of expression and richness of imagery it may be 
compared to Moore’s Lalla Boohh, It is composed in the Nerisai-lsali- verted metre. The name 
of the author is not known. 

The poem begins with the genealogy of the ChdlaSj which is traced through Brahma, 
the Sun, and other mythological personages to the king, who is said to have built high banks on 
both sides of the bed of the river Kaviri. The name of this king is mentioned in the 
Kalingattu-Parani as Klarik^la-Clidla. His successors are described as follows : — 

I. The king, who set at liberty the Ch§ra prince, on hearing the poem KahvaU sung by 
the poet Poygai, This is Sehgat-Clidla ; see my translation of the Kalavali, ante, Yol. 
X7III. p. 258. 
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II. The victor of many a battleheld, ’who bore on his person no less than 96 scars gained 
in battle. 

III. He wbo constructed a roof of gold to tlie sacred ball in tbe temple at Cbidambarain, 
From tbe Leyden grant it appears that this king was Parantaka-Cbdla.i He also bore tbe 
title of ‘Vira-HS.r^ya] 5 La-Cli 61 a .2 

ly. He wbo conquered tbe Malainadu, most probably tbe Koiigu and CbSra countries, 
and killed 18 princes in retaliation for tbe insult offered to bis envoy 3 

y. He whose armies seized tbe countries bordering on tbe Ganga. and Kad^ram.^^ 

yi. He wbo defeated tbo king of Yanga, and tbrice attacked Kalytoa, tbe capital of tbe 
"Western Cbalukyas.® 

yiL He wbo won tbe battle of Koppa (or Koppai). Tbe inscriptions of this king, com- 
mencing witb tbe words Tirumagdl maruviija sehgol vendan, are found in many parts of 
tbe Tamil country, and it appears from them that be was known by tbe title of TJdaiyar 
Sri-Haj^ncLrad^va, alias K6-Parakdsarivarman, 

yill. He wbo made a sarpa-saijana, i.e» a coucb or bed in tbe shape of a coiled serpent, 
for tbe image of yisbnu at Srirangam. 

IX. Tbe victor of KUdal-sangama.® 

X. His successor, of whom no particulars are given. 

XI. He wbo chased tbe Ptedy^'S, defeated tbe Ch§ra, twice quelled tbe rebellion at 
S^lai, annexed Konkanam and Kaninadam, caused tbe death of tbe proud king of tbe 
M^r^lttas, and abolished all tolls throughout bis kingdom. This is Udaiyar '"Sri-Rajarajadeva, 
alias K6-Rajak6sarivarman, whose inscriptions begin witb tbe words Tirumagal jpola 
2 ierunilacJiclielviyumd 

XII. yikrama-Oh61a, tbe hero of tbe poem, and tbe son of tbe last mentioned king. His 
inscriptions begin witb tbe words Tiru mannl valara and are found in several of tbe large 
temples in tbe Tamil districts. He bore tbe title Udaiyar ^Sri-RajSndra-Cboladeva, alias Ko- 
Parake sar i varman . ^ 

Then tbe poem describes tbe king’s bed-room, bis morning-bath, prayers and dress, of 
wbicli bis jewels form tbe most conspicuous part. Tbe usual complimentary phrases describing 
the reigning king as the consort of tbe goddess of tbe Barth and of tbe goddesses of Wealth and 
yictory occur here. This helps us to understand tbe allusion in almost every inscription of this 
period to Bbuvanam-muludum-udaiyal or Uiagam-rauludum-udaiya]., i.e. tbe goddess of tbe 
Earth, as tbe mistress of tbe king. After a tedious and overdrawn account of tbe royal 
elephant, tbe poem proceeds to give a vivid sketch of tbe pompous pageant which tbe procession 
of an oriental king always presents. The king is seated on an elephant under tbe shade of 
a magnificent parasol, while bis attendants fan him with chauns* Huge sea-sbells and pipes 
are blown ; the big drums thunder ; tbe royal bodyguard, witb drawn swords, appear behind 

1 Srclmol, SiiriK South. India, Vol. IV. p. 217. 2 Manual of the Salem District, VoL II. p..369. 

^ [This appears to be the great Riljaraja, whose inscriptions refer to the conquest of Malain^du ; see South- 
Iwhan Inscriptions, Vol. II. pp, 2 and 236. — E. h.] 

* [This must be Rajartija’s son Itajendra'ChOla, who boasts in his inscriptions to have conquered the Gangland 
Ka'ffiram j ibid, p, 109 . — e. h.] 

^^[Ihe corresponding verse (viii. 2C) of the Kalihgattu-Paraiyi suggests that No. VI, is E6-R5ijakcsarivariiian 
ftb I? Raj adhirajadeva, who, according to his unpublished inscriptions, “caused to be burnt the palace of the 
Ohabikya (king] in the city of ICampili.” — e. h.] 

G [ilia same battle is mentioned in unpublished inscriptions of Ko-Rrijakesarivarman, alias Vira-Rajendrad^va. 

— E. H.] 

* cannot follow Mr. Kanakasabhai here, but believe that the king referred to is Kulotturiga I. (A. D. 10G3 
to 1112 .)— E. H.] 

® Jn uiy opinion, the hero of the poem is not Riajendra-Chola, but Vikrama-Chola, who ruled from A. D, 1112 
to 1127 5 see ante, Vol. XX. p. 282 , — e. h,] 
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him ; the tiger banner fintters in the breeze; and before and on both sides of him come, mounted 
on horses, his vassal kings and nobles, an interesting and detailed list of whom is given: — 

1. Foremost in the brilliant assemblage of princes is the Tondaiman, This is evidently 
the Pallava king, who was at this time a feudatory of the Cholas. He is said to h<ave 
defeated the ChSras, the Pandyas, and the kings of M^lava, Simhala and Kohkana. 

2. Munaiyar-kdn, or the king of Munai, a place now known as Tirumnnaipp^di. The 
word Mnnaippadi signifies a war-camp, and the place appears to have been so named because 
it marked the boundary between the Ghola and Pallava kingdoms, before the latter had merged 
into the Chola dominions. 

3. Ch6Ja-k6n, or the viceroy of the Ch61a kingdom proper. 

4. The Brahman Kaiinan, This name is a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Krishna. He is 
said to have been a native of the town of Kafijam, which is I believe now called Kahjanur 
and is in the Tanjore district. He was a minister in charge of the palace and the treasury. 

5. Vanan, or the B^iia king. 

6. K^lihgar-k6n, or the king of Kalinga. His capital was Kaliiiganagara, the modern 
Kalin gapatam in the Vizagapatam district. 

7. Kadavan, the king of the hill-fort of SenjL As Kadavau, ‘ the forester,’ is a Tamil 
synonym of the Sanskrit Pallava, he appears to have belonged to the Pallava royal family. His 
fortress 'Senji, which is spelled Gingee in English, belongs to the modern South Arcot district. 

8. The king of V§]ia,du. This is the ancient name of the southern part of the 
Travancore territory. 

9. Anantapalap, who is said to have been famous for his charities. 

10. Vattavan. This seems to be a Tamil form of the Sanskrit name Vatsa. He stormed 
the three-walled town of Maiiijai, which jwas defended by Aryas. In the inscriptions of 
BajSndra-Chola, this town is referred to as conquered by the king, and the name is coupled with 
Katakam, indicating most probably that Mannai and Katakam w’ere identical or adjacent to 
each other. Katakam is the modern Cuttack in the province of Orissa. 

11. The king of Ch^din&du. This may be Ch6di or Bundelkhan c], but is more probably 
another Chedi, a petty principality in the Tamil country, the capital of which was 
Tirukkdvaltlr in the South Arcot district. 

12. The chief of Anaikkaval, i. e., Tiruvanaikkaval in the Trichinopoly district. 

13. Adigan, This is the title of the chiefs of Dharmapuri in the Salem district, the 
ancient Tagadtlr or Takata.^ 

14. Valiabhan, the Hnlamban, e. the king of Hulambavadi, a division of the Mysore 
territory, 

15. Tirigattan. [i. e, the king of Trigarta]. 

This description of the king’s appearance in public agrees so well with what Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, saw about two centuries later when he visited Southern India, that I am 
tempted to quote his words. ‘‘It is a fact,’’ says he, “that the king goes as bare as tbe rest, 
only round his loins he has a piece of fine cloth, and round liis neck he has a necklace entirejy of 
precious stones, rabies, sapphires, emeralds and the like, in so much that his collar is of great 

value The king aforesaid also wears on his arms thrcQ » golden bracelets 

thickly set with pearls of great value, and anklets also of like kind he wears on his legs, and 
rings on his toes likewise. So let me tell you, what this king wears between gold and gems and 
pearls, is worth more than a city’s ransom. And there are about the king a number of Barons 


® An inscription of an Adigaimatj. appears at page 106 of Dr. Hnltzscii’s South-Indiaii Inscriptions j Vol. I. 
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iu attendance upon Hm. These ride with him, and keep always near him, and have great 
authority in the kingdom, they are called the king’s trusty lieges. 

TEXT. 

Atti rnnkattiittamanai nittaninai chittamS. 

Tavalattamarai tatar kovil 
Avalaipp6rmtum aruntamil kurittS 

Chir tanta tamaraiyM k^lvan tiruvntarak 
Kar tantavnntik kamalattu — partanta 
Atikkadavuddichai rnnkanumankavanmn 
Katajknla maintan K^bchipannm — m^takka 
5. Maiyarn kadchi Mariehiyum mandilam 
Oheyya tani yalitt^rdnnm — maiyal khr 
Chintanai avirku mnrmttirnttSrin 
Maintanaiyiirnta maravonum — paintadat 
Taduturaiyil adnpuliytim pnlvayum 
10. Khda niruddiya korravanum — nddiya 
Makavimanantanaiynranta mannavanap 
Pdkapuripuranta pupatiynm — yakattn 
Kiiralariya manukkunarntn khrriikku 
T8ra valakknraitta Cherabiantim — maralin 
15. T6di maraliyolippa mntumakkal 

Tddi pakntta tarapatiyum — khdartam 
Tuhknm eyil erinta Chdlanum^rkadalil 
Vihkunir kil kadalil viddonum — ahkup 
Pilamatanir pnkkuttan pSroliyal Nfi-kar 
20. Kulamakalaik kaippidittakdvn — mulakariyak 
Hakkum chiru pnravn kakka kalikurntn 
Tukknm tulai pnknnta tuyonnm — mSkknyarak 
Kolliim Kudakakknvadhdarnttiliyat 
Tallnm tirai Ponni tantonuni — tellaruvich 
25. Chennippnliylriruttikkiri tirittnp 

Ponnikkarai kanda pupatiynm — minnarulin 
M^takka Poikai kavi kondu Villavanai 
Patattalai vidda parttipapum — mitell^ 

Menkonda tonn’^rrin melumiru munru 
SO. Pnnkonda venrippuraTalannh — kankonda 
KotilattSral knnikkuntiru manrah 
Katalar pon m^ynta kavalannn — tdtarkkayp 
Pandu pakal onrilironpatu chiramuh 
Kondu Malainadu kondonum — tandinar 
35. Kahka natiyum Kadaramum kaikkondu 

Chihkatanattirunta Chembiyanum — Vankattai 
Murrum muranadakki mummadipdyk Kaliy^triaiii 
Cherra tani yanaich chSvakannm — parralarai 
V^ppattadn kalattu vSlahkal ^yiramum 
40. Koppattoru kalirrSr kond6nu mappalanul 
Padaravat Teiin-Arahka meyarkkup panmaniya 


Marco FoWs Travels, ty Ool, Yule, Vol. II. Bk. HI. Chap. XVH. 
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Liidaravappayalamaittonani — Ktidalar 
Chankamattu kollum. tanipparanikkennirainta 
Tunkamata yanai tunifctdnriQi — aiikavanpin 

45. K rival purxntavani kattavannm enrivarkal 

Puvalayam mu^um purantatar pin — mevalartam 
Ch^laitturantu chilaiyaittadintirnka-r 
CMlaikkalam arutta tandinan — melaik 
Eadal kondn KorLkanamun Eannadamunkaikkon 

50. Dadal konda M^r^ddaracliai — yudalai 
Yirakki vada varaiye yellaiy^ttollai 
Marakkaliyunchunkamum marri — yarattikiri 
V^rittikiri valamaka vantalikku 
Marirpoli tol Apayajrkup-pk'vilankat 

55. Tonriya kon Vikkiramachdlan veddaittumbai 
Munru muracbu makil malanka — nonralaiya 
Mummaippiivanam pnrakka madikavittn 
Cbemmaittanikkol ticbaiyalappa — vemmai 
Yidavudpaduttu vilukkavikai eddu 

60. Kadavudkaliru kalippa — cnadarcMr 
Inaittar makiidam irakki archar 
Tunaittal apiobekancbudi — panaitteru 
N ira liye Inm nilavali jelnntan 
P6raliyonrar potu nikki — ckiranim 

65. MSya tikiri viri mSkalaiyalknr 

Pdya nila madantai tolkalinum — cbayalin 
N Stumulakankal Sluntanittudaiya 
Kotil kula maiikai konkaiyinum — potil 
Eiraikinra ckelvi nedunkankalinnm 

70, Uraikinra najil oru nal — araikalarkal 
Tennar tirai alanta muttircbilapundu 
Tennar malai araobcMraninta — - tennar 
Varavidda tenral adi varuda vadkan 
Poravidda perayam p6rra — iravidda 

75. Eittilappantarkil niailappayalir 

Rottalar malai tunaittolam — maittadan 
Kannnm mulaiynm periya kaliyannam 
Ennumnlakankal eludaiya — pennanankn. 

Peyta malar oti pen cbakkiravarttiyudan 

80. Eytiya palli initelnntn — poyyata 

Ponnitturai mancbanamadip puchurarkai 
Kannittalirarnkin kappanintn — munnai 
Maraikkoluntai velli malaikkoluntai mavnlip 
Piraikkolnntai vaitta piranai — karaikkalattu. 

85. Chekkarppani vicbumpai teyvattanicbcbndarai 
Mnkkad kaniyai mudivananki — mikknyarnta 
Tiinattolil mndittu chattnm takaimaiyin 
Manakkalankal varavaruli — tSnmoittu 
Chulnmalar mnkattn cbonmamakaludane. 

90. Talnmakarakkulai tayanka — v^lnn 
Tada mnlaippar madantai tannndan^ t51ir 
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Gkudar manikkeyttran ck^i-lntu — padarun 
Tanippilappernnkirttit taiy aludane 
Maiiikkadakankaiyil yayankap — panippana* 

S5. MuyarikuntiruvudanS mnnnir kodutta 
Yayanku mani marpininmalka — vayaak^ 

Y ar u i) kor ra mati rkuma^ukinxi dane 
Mamnkirnrnvudaival vayppat — tiruntiya 
Y annappadimattaru peraniy anintn 
100. Yaniiattalavin vanappamaittuk — kannutaldii' 
Kaman chilai vanakka vAukiya kaddalakait 
Tama mudivanakkam tantanaiya — kAmarupud 
Kolattodu peyarntu koyirpnraninru 
Kalattirun kadakkaliru — fialattu. 

105. Tand mnlafi kuvatanrittanakketire 

Yane mulankinum Tanradavi — vanuk 
Kaniyumaruppumadarkaiyuminmai 
Taniyum yamaraeliatandama — tuniyar 
Pariya poruiikodi kapattup panaikka 
110. Ariya oru tandyaki — kariya 

Malaikkdddai madittidiyak kattum 
Elolaikkoddu. vefikaia koddam — malaittoda 
Yuru matam tanatdyaka vulakattn 
Ydru matam peru vekattar — kuronAtd 
115. Tankipporaiyarrattattam pidar ninru 
YAiikipporaiyai menmulutu — monkiya 
Kor rapp ny amirandarkOman Akajankaii 
Murrapparintatarpin mun pa tarn — murra 
Yaruttamata marantu matirattu vdlam 
120. Parutta kadantilaittnppayap — pernkkat 
Tuvaittu maturach.uvad'a mitittddi 
Tavarrinaravankandari — yivarrai 
Yalittavan eiikdmanatalaninru 
KalittanaYenraYakktLukalim — neiittiliya 
125. Ydrrappiilattai Yetittukkotitiamaru 

Ijerriippai'Timaimariiiiiuyiraik — kurrxik 
Karuttumayirapataninratanai 
Yiruttippadi padiyayerit — ' tirnttakka 
Korrak kaYik ai ni iarrakkulirntir addaik 
130. KarraikkaYariyilankalackaippa — Yorrai 
Y alampnriyata YalaikkulankalArppach 
ChilarnkumuraclmScliilamba — pulampayil 
YAdpadai torra mara manpaYar nerunkak 
Kddpulikkkorrak kodiyonkach — ckddpulattwt 
135. Tenn^ru Mia.luvaniS Oliinkalariin Eonkanattm 
Mannarunt6rka Malainadar — munnan 
KulaiyapporutomkArkonda parani 
Malaiyattarum Toi 3 .dairau:ri — palarmudimS 
Larkkuukala rkAl AiiakanrauataYaiyil 
140. ParkkumatimantrapAlakaril — porkkat 
Todukkappunaitumbai tb^cbinoduScbddak 
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Kodnkkappunai Munaiyar kdnum — XJdukkaraiyuia 
Kankaraiyu MarMdaraiyun Kalinkaraijun 
Konkaraiyiiinenaik Kudakaraiyun — tatikon 
145. Mnpiyum polutu muri puruvattodu 

. Kuniyancliilaicli ChdlakdiiTin — ckanapatitan. 
TolunkalacliamnSckiarraratiiikorrappor 
Yalump'aliytiinatiyamaiclicliu — nalumay 
Maiicliaikkilitta valarnm perum purichaik 
150. KaAciLattirumamiyon Kann.anura — vencliamattup 
Pullata mannar pulMudampu peyvanka 
Yollaraikkurramuyir Tankap — pullarvan 
Taiikumadamatar tattaiikulai Viiiika 
Yaiikum vari ckilaikkai Yananum — Y§nkaiyinufi 
155. Kudfir VilifiLattuii Eollattan Konkattum 
M6dai Iraddattum Oddattum — mada 
Ladiyeduttn veverarachiliya vii*ak 
Kodiyedutta K^lmkar kdnum — kadiyaranacli 
Chemporpafcanaicliclieriyinclii Chenchiyarkon 
160. Kambakkaliyanaik Kadavanum — verabik 
Kalakkiyavanchakkaliyanaipparil 
Yilakkiya Yen^dar Tentum — talaittarumam 
Yarik Kumari mutal Mant^kiniyalvnm 
Parittavan AnantapS^lanum — Ariyarin 
165. Muddipporatar Yada-Ma^nai mammatilam 

Madditta malyanai Yattavanum — maddaiyelak 
Katifctiru nadduk kaddaranaiikaddalitta 
Ciidtittiru nadar chelvanum — putalatta 
Muddiya tevvar chadai kadda moikalarkdl 
170. Kaddiya kar Anaikkavalanum — Oddiya 
Manavaracliaririya Yada-Ealinkat 
Tanai tnnitta Atikanum — Mlnavartan 
K6dda.runk Kollamuiikonda kodai Wulamban 
Vaddar matayanai Yallavanum — koddaranak 
175. Konkaikkulaittuk Eudakaikkuvadiditta 

OlienkaikkalirTnt Tirikattanum — ankavanpiii 
Yallavanun K6clialanu Makatanu Majuvaiium 
Yillavanufi Kdralanu Minavanum — Pallavanam 
Ennum perumpSrkalennili mandilikar 

180. Munnum iru mamfikumaittindap — panmanicMr 
Oh oti vayiramadakkunchudarttodiyiir 
Yiti kuTukutalum — 

TEAMSLATIOM. 

My soul I Pray tliou daily to tke excellent (Ganapati) that lias tke face of an elepkant ! 

Let us praise ber (Sarasvati) wliose skrine is tke "wliite water-lily, full of pollen, so that she 
may inspire us with elegant Tamil ! 

The first of gods, creator of the earth (Brahma), who rose with faces four out of the 
water-lily, that grew from the dark nayel of the sacred person of (Yishnu) the spouse of 
that goddess whose seat is on the lovely lotus flower. Then his beloved son Efi.&yapa. Then 
great Mariehi, a faultless seer. Then he whose car rolls on a single flaming wheel Then that 
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stern sire wHo drove his chariot over his son to soothe a cow in dire distress. Then the 
mighty monarch who made the timid fawn and the :fterce tiger drink together in the same 
cool springs. Then the king who rode an aerial car and (rnoitnHng to the skies) saved 
Bhdgapurl. Then the 'Sembiyan (t. e, the Ohdla) who by a solemn sacrifice created a 
wondrous man and won his cause, satisfying the ruthless god of death. Then the sovereign 
who shared the grey beard of elders and drove Yama out of his sight. Then the Chdla who 
stormed the castles of his foes which hung in the air. Then he who let into the Eastern bay 
the swelling waters of the W'esterii sea. Then the prince who bravely went down a cavern, 
and by his radiant beauty won the hand of the noble daughter of the N^ga race. Then that 
generous man who is known to all the world as having joyously entered the scales (to be 
weighed)^ to save a little dove. Then he who brought the river Ponni (K^tviri) whose rushing 
current cuts its way through the rocky ridges of high Kudagu. Then the king who set his 
tiger (banner) on the mountain whose summit gleams with crystal watei’falls, and formed high 
banks to control the floods of the Ponni. Then the sovereign who heard the lofty lay of 
Poygai and graciously struck the fetters of£ the feet of the Villa van (L e. the Ch^ra king). 
Then that conqueror whose person was covered with scars (gained in battle), twice three and 
ninety in number. Then that guardian {of the world) who, with pious love, covered with sheets 
of gold the roof of the hall where 'Siva (literally, pure honey) dances. Then he who, to avenge 
his eUvoy, obtained of old, in a day, the heads of twice nine princes and conquered Malaina,du. 
Then he who sat on his throne while his armies seized the Gang^ and Kad§.rani. Then that 
matchless soldier who broke the power of (the king of) Vahga and thrice attacked Kalytoa. 
Then he who, riding on a single tusker, killed his enemies in a fierce fight at Koppa and took a 
thousand elephants. Then he who, with gems of many kinds, made a couch in the shape of a 
hooded serpent for the god (Vishnu) of the Southern Rahgam (Srirahgam) where ancient 
(V^dic) hymns are sung. Then he who cut down countless majestic rutting elephants, and 
won a great victory at KUdal-sahgama. Then he who after the above watched and protected 
the earth. After all these kings had ruled the whole compass of this earth, came the Abhaya 
whose shoulders were adorned with garlands of dr ; who, with his army which had chased the 
sil (a fish, the flag of the Pap.dya) and broken the bow (the flag of the Chi§ra) and twice 
cat the rebels at Salai, annexed Kofikanam and Rannadam (a7id all the land) up to the shores 
of the Western sea; caused the death of the proud king of the M§,rat;t;as ; rid the country of all 
evils and tolls ; and ruled with mercy the whole of this sea-girt earth up to the bounds of 
the Northeim mountain. His illustrious son Vikrama-Chdla assumed the diadem amid the 
thundering of the three drums, and governed the three worlds, extending his righteous 
dominion in all directions, the cool shade of his umbrella removing all evil (or unhappiness) 
and gladdening (the hearts of) the eight celestial elephants (which guard the eight points), 
Kings took ofl their glittering crowns, which were wound with wreaths of flowers, and bowed 
their heads at his pair of feet. He brought under his own martial sway the seven swelling seas 
and the seven continents. While thus he reclined on the shoulders of the goddess of the Earth, 
like the broad and bright girdle on whose hips are the chains of mountains, and on the bosom 
of the beauteous and chaste virgin (the goddess of Victory) who is the sole mistress of the 
seven worlds, and in the presence {literally, long eyes) of the goddess of Wealth who dwells in the 
(lotus) flower, — - one morning, he rose brightly from his bed which was all white as the moonlight, 
under a canopy of pearls, and to which he had retired overnight, wearing the choicest pearls paid 
as tribute by the Southern (P^i3.dya) princes ; his person perfumed with the paste of the sandal 
of their (the Pai?.dyas’) mountain ; his feet wooed by the southern breezes at their bidding ; accom- 
panied by the empress** Mistress of the seven worlds,” who, with bright large eyes and swelling 
bosom, her tresses twined with fresh blos.soms, and her shoulders wound with strings of fragrant 
flowers, was graceful as a goddess and gay as the playful swan, and served by a group of women 
whose glances wound like sharp swords. (Raving risen) he bathed in the river Po?jni whose current 
never dries up, and put on his wrist a bracelet made of the tender shoots of the arugu grass, 
handed to him by his priests, and oflered his prayers to him (Siva) who is the light of the ancient 
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V§das, the flame oa the silver moantain (Kailasa), who wears the young crescent on his head, 
whose throat is dark, and whose ethereal body is of a ruddy hue, who is the supreme luminary 
amongst gods, who has three eyes, and who is full of mercy. {Then) he distributed large sums 
of money (to the Brahmans) and was pleased to send for the (royal) jewels whose magnificence 
passeth description. On his face, which was the seat of the goddess of Eloquence, and which 
bloomed like a full-blown flower beset by bees, sparkled fish shaped ear-idngs. On his 
shoulders which bore the broad-bosomed goddess of the Earth, he set epaulets, which blazed with 
brilliant gems. On his wrists, where the restless goddess of Fame sat, shone bracelets set with precious 
stones. On his chest, which was the abode of the goddess of Wealth, beamed the priceless jewel 
which the ocean gave up when churned (by the gods) with the great snake (Vasuki /or a rope). At 
his waist, he placed gracefully his sacred sabre on which lay the great goddess of Victory. Having 
put on rich and rare ornaments of exquisite beauty and arrayed himself gorgeously, he issued out 
of the palace, appearing so enchantingly handsome, that it seemed as if 'Siva had bestowed on 
him, while he bowed his wreathed crown to the god, all the heavenly charms of which he had 
deprived Oma (Cupid) when the latter had once bent his bow on the god. There stood 
before him the huge and fierce royal elephant which would not brook to hear the roar of 
other elephants, and if it beard the thunder of the clouds, would sweep (with Its trunk) even the 
sky, and finding no trunk or tusks opposing it, would be appeased ; which would alone bear 
the heavy war-banner, and with its death-dealing tusks batter and break down even hard rocks ; 
which, being unaccustomed to the smell of other rutting-juice but its own, — when Akalanka 
{i.e, the Spotless) had, with his swelling victorious shoulders, removed from the neck of the ele- 
phants which guard the eight points, the burden (of this earth), which they had borne with silent 
anguish, and made them forget the aching pain of their forelegs and discharge rut in floods, — 
scenting their rut, followed up the current of the floods, and pacified by the sounds of the 
celestial elephants, rejoiced that they were gladdened by the favour of its royal master ; which 
would trample under foot and lay waste the enemies’ lands and furiously devote to death tbe dear 
lives of the princes who face it on the field of battle. On such an Airavata (ur xvMte elephant) 
he mounted step by step, and sat under tbe shade of a superb umbrella. A pair of ilcdck chav riji 
fanned cool and gentle pufis of wind ; the deep sound of the great sea-sliell swelled ; bands of 
pipes made shrill music ; the silamhw and the big drums tliuudered ; tbe well-drilled bodyguard 
of swordsmen appeared ; high above all waved the banner of the conquering tiger ; and there 
crowded warrior kings, such as : — the Toi 3 .daiman, who in a single campaign scattered 
tiie armies of Maiainadu and defeated the Tennar (Pandyas), MAluvar, Singalar, 
Konkanar, and other kings of distant lands ; and of the ministers of Anagha, whose sounding 
anklets rest on many a crowned head, the Munaiyar-kdn, who with his headgear winds the 
wreath of victory in besieging enemies’ strongholds ; and the Ch61a-k6n who, whenever his 
sovereign is displeased with the XJdukkar, Kaiigar (Grangas), MarAttar, Kalingar, Hongar 
and other Western nations, bends his bow on them with a frown ; and the Brahman Hannan of 
the town of Hafijam, the high walls of which pierce the clouds, who daily superintends the royal 
guard, treasury, palace, sword (or armoury)., tiger (standard) and council ; and the Vanan, armed 
with the bow bound with leather, who offers the lives of rival kings to death, their stinking 
carcasses to demons, and compels their fond mistresses (who have become widows) to remove 
their ear-rings (and other ornaments) ; and the Kaiinga king, who with his victorious banner has 
put to flight many a prince in Vdngai, Vilifiam, Kollam, Kongam, Irattam and Oddam; and 
the KMavan, who rides the gay elephant, king of the hill-fort of Sefiji, which, crowded with 
battlements, resembles tbe unassailable red mountain (Me ru) ; and the king of V^nadu who 
drove the rogue elephant, %vhich caused people to tremble by its great fury ; and Anantapaian, 
who performed deeds of great charity and spread his fame from Kumari to the MandAkini ; and 
the Vattavan, whose huge elephant broke down the three walls of Northern Maginai, where the 
Aryas had fought hard for their town ; and the prince of the saci-ed Oh^dinadu, who levelled to the 
ground the strong fortifications of KAdi ; and the chief of Anaikkaval, who, when he ties the 
sounding anklet on his leg, never fails to compel the foes whom he encounters, to tie up the hair 
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on their head in tangled knots ; and the Adigan, who cut down the armies of ISTorthern Kalinga 
and routed the king of Oddiyam ; and Vallabhan, the munificent Hulamban, who, riding a 
rutting elephant, conquered Kdttl.i'U belonging to the Minavar (Pandyas), andKollam; and 
Tirigattan of the red-trunked elephant, who overthrew Hongu which is defended by mountains ^ 
and knocked down the crags of Hudagu ; and after him came the Vallavau, Edfealaiij, 
Magadan, Majuvan, Yillavan, Kdralan, Mlnavan and Pallavan. Surrounded in this manner 
in front and on both sides by great kings and chiefs without number, he approached the street 
where live the fair women whose polished bracelets sparkle with many gems and brilliant 
diamonds. 


A PHELIMINARY STUDY OF THE KALYAHI IHSCEIPTIOHS OF DHAMMACHETL 

1476 A. D. 

BY TAW SEIN KO- 
{Continued from 'page 89.] 

TEXT.1 

Obverse face of the First Stone. 

Namo tassa bJiagauato arahato sam/ndsambuddliasBa. 

Siddha bhavantu Jinacakkavarabhivuddhiyo siddhaib Buddiiassa namo.. 

BamaAAadesapatibliu-Ramadliipatiua kata 

Jinasasanasamsuddhi tarn pavatti kathiyate. 

Ramannadesapatibhu-Bamadhipatiraja-kale Jinasasanassa suddhi. 

Sakyamunina Sammasambaddhassa parinibbanato dvinnam vassasatanam upari 
attharasami vassi vltivatte Dhatnmasokaraja abhisekam papupi. Tato oatutthe vass§ 
Nigrodhasamaueraih paticca Buddhasasaue sanjatS ’tiviya pasadena bhikkhunam labhasak- 
kai*o vepullam agamasi ; titthiyanam parihayi. 

Atha titthiya labhasakkaram patthayamana keci bhikkhdsu pabbajjitva upasampajjitva 
sakani sakani Sassatadmi ditlhigatani pakasenti. Keci pana sayam era pabbajjitva bhikkhu- 
vesam gahetva sakani sakani ditthigatani pakasenti. Te sabbe pi uposathadisanghakammarn 
karontanam bhikkunath antaram pavisitva nisidanti. Tena parisa asuddbati saiigho upo satham 
na karoti, Tato Asokarame sattavassani uposatho pacchijji. 

Tam paticca raja Dhammasoko sasan’-uppanna-mala-kaataka-’bbudapabarauena sisanaib 
sodhetukamo Moggaliputtatissamaliathiram upanissayarh katva, Vibhajjavadl Sammasam- 
buddho sassatadivadino titthiyati samayam uggahetva, sabbe bbikklux sannipatapetva 
samaiialaddhike ekato vasapetva, tato ek ’ekath niharitva; kimvadi Sammasambuddho ti ? vutte 
Vibhajjavadi Sammasambuddho ti vadanta sasanikabhikkliu satthisatasahassa ahesum : 
Sassatadivacii Sammasambuddho ti vadauta pana titthiyabbiita papabMkkhu satthisahass^ 
ahesum. Atha raja te sabbe pi safcthisahasse papabhikkhu uppabbajetva, ‘‘‘parisuddha dani 
parisa, kardfcu sahgho uposathakamman ti” vatva nagaram pavisi. 

Tato Moggaliputtatissamahatliero Asokarame tehi sabbehi eafcthisatasahassehi 
bhikkhuhi saddhim uposatbam akasi. Tad avasane sahkhepena Bhagavata desitaib 


catupatisambhidapatte sattasatamatte khinasavabhikku uccinitva atfchamasam Dutiyasaugitim 
akasi ; evaih ehalabhinhacatupatisambhidapatte sahassamatte khinasavabhikku uccinitva 
navamasam Tatiyasahgitim akasi. Sahgitikaranavasane pana anagate sasanam paceantarat- 
thesu patiUhahissatiti viditva “ tesu tesu rafcthesu sasanam patitthapathPiti ” te te Majjbantika- 

^ Throughout this text is represented by c ' u ch ; the diacritical sign A. represents sandhi ; the 
sign-represents a long vowel. 


Katbavattbu-pakaranam bhagavata dinnanaye thatva vittharetv^ desesi, Tato param yatha 
yasma Mabakassapatbero chahibhihi'acatupatisambhidapatte pancasatamatte kliiirrisavabhikkhu 
uccinitva sattamasam Patbamasangltim akasi ; yatha c ’ayasma Mabayasatbero chalabhinha- 
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thar^idayo there pesesi. Tesu MahamahindatherairL Tambapannidipe sasanam patitthe- 
petum pesesi ; Sonatlieram pana Uttaratherafi ca Suvaiii^Labliumirattiha-sarikliata- 
Bamannades© sasanam patitthapetnm pesesi. 

Tada Suvannabhumiratt he Sirimasoko nama raja rajjani karesi. Tassa rajatthani, 
nagaram Kelasabhapabbatacetiyassa paoehimanudisayam hoti. Tassa tu nagarassa pacln- 
upajjdliabhag’o pabbatam iiddliani lioti, pacchim ’upaddbabliagd same bhumibhage hoti. Tam 
pana nagaram Golamanussagharanam viya mattikgharanam bahtdataya Gojamattika- 
nagaran ti yar ’ajjatana voharanti. 

Tassa pana nagarassa samudd6paka$tliat;tlia samuddavasi rakkhasi ranno gehe 
anuvijataih darakaih safcataiii gabetva khadafci. Tasmiiii ca thora gamanasamaje rattiyarii 
raiiho agg’amahesi ekaiii darakaih vijaji. Sapi rakkhasi rafiho gehe darakassa nibbattabhavaih 
natva taih khaditakama pahcasataparivara nagarabhimiiklil agacchati. Manussa taih disva 
bhibatasita viraTanti. Tada dve thera ativija bhajanake rakkhasi-siba-sadise eka-slsa-dvidha- 
bbuta-siha-kaye disVa, tato rakkhasi-ganato dignne attabhave mapetva, amibandhitva rtidha- 
pesam. Atba te pisacii theramapite digune attabhave disva» mayarh pi daai imesaih bhakkha 
bhavissamati ” bhita samuddabhimakha dhavimsn. Thera puna tesam anaganianatthaya 
dipassa samanta arakkhaih samvidahitva, tada sannipatitanaih mauiissanam Brahmajalasuttam 
desesum. Desanavasane satthisahassanaxh manussanaih dhammabhisamayd ahdsi : addbuddhani 
purisasahassani diyaddhani c ’itthisahassani pabbajiihsu; avasesa pana manussa saranesn ca 
sllesu ca patitthahiihsu. Evarh Sammasambuddhassa parinibbanatd dvinnam vassasatanam 
Tipari ebattinisatim© vass© vitivatte imasmim Eamafihades© dve thera sasanam 
patifthapesun ti datthabbam, 

Tato pabhuti Bamahhadese tadahu jatarajakumaranam Sojo-TittarS-ti namam 
akarimsu. Sabbesahi abhinavajatadarakanah ca rakkha-sajanivaranafctham bhuje va paune va 
thera-mapit’ -attabhava-rupani likhitva, sis6pai*i thapayimsu. Nagarassa pactn uttaradisaih 
bbuge girimattbake thera-mapit-’attabbava-rupam silamayaih katva thapayimsu. Tam rupam 
yav ^ajjatana dissati. 

Evaih RamariDadese sasanapatitthanatd pattbuya cirakantam dibbati. Gaccbante gaccbante 
kale mabamanclalassapi Ramahnadesassa visum visuiii damarikattakaranena bhinnatta, ahivat- 
ardgapilitatta, dubbhikkhapilitatta, varacakkasahkhifctaya sattarajaseuaya-bhibhutatta ca, 
Raoianhafcfchaiiaih dubbalaih jatam. Tena tarn nivasinaih bhikkhunam sukbena pariyattirii va 
patipattim va paripuretum asakkoneyyatta sasanam pi dubbalam jatam. 

Suriyaknmaro ti pana patiladdliakamaranamassa MTanoharirahho rajjakaranak^le accan- 
tadubbalam jatam. Tada Saminrisambuddhaparinibbanatd chasatadhikavassasahassam hotiti 
dafctbabbarn. 

Ek ’uttarachasatfi^dhikavassasahasse pana kale ruddha-rupa-bidasakkaraj© Arimad- 
danapur *issaren’ Annruddhadevena rhana sapitakattayam bhikkhusahgham anetva 
Bugamasahkhat© Arimaddanapure sasanam patitthapitam. 

Tato satt ’uttarasatavassakale rasa-yama-pana-sakkaraje Itahkadxpasmim Sirisah- 
ghabodhi-Parakkamabahuraja sasanam visodhesi. 

Tato pana chattbe vasse yama-sikhi-paaa-sakkaraje Laukadipe cetiyabhivaudanatthaya 
Pugamabhnpaoariyabhuto Uttarajivamahathero : sambabulebi bhikkhuhi saddhidi navam 
abhiruhissamiti ” yena Kusimanagaram tena pakkami. Kd pan ’esa Uttaryivamabritberd ti ? 
Ayam hi thero Bamahhadesiyaputto Ariyavamsatherassa sisso ; Ariyavamsathero pana 
Kappxihganagaravasi-Mahakalatherassa sisso ; so pana Sudhammanagaravasino Prana- 
dassimahatherassa sisso; so tu Idkiyajjhiluubhiiiiialabbl tappaccaya pato va Magadharattbe 
Urtivelayaih mahabddhiyanganam sammajjitva, puna paccagautva, Sudhammapuriya piudaya 
carati. Tassa ca patidinaiii pato va mahabddhiyaiiganam samniajjanakale, Sudluimmapurato 
Magadliaratthagamind Uruvelavasi-vaiiijjaka manussa disva, paccagantva Sudhanimapuriyanaih 
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mOTr,«5.na.m arScsnti. Tasma PranadassimahatherS lokiyajjhanabhmDasamapattilabhiti sanja- 
nimsii. 

XT 1 yfl- TTi p.l i afeliaro TC n RiTTia>najgair£iTfa paftva., S9.inb8jliul6hi bliitlcliulii p8»ripnun3)ViStiti'VB)Sscii9i 
ca samansrena saddhirh nav^am abhiruhi, Kn pan’esa samanero ? Kasma naih Cliapa|;asania- 
nero ti voharXjatifei ? So hi Kusimarattbavasinam putto Uttarajivamabatberassa sisso. 
Kusimarattbe Cbapato ti laddbanamagamavasinam pattatta Cliapato samauerd ti 
vdliariyati. 

Uttarajivamahathoro pi navam abhirukitva, Lankadipam gatd. Tato Laiikadlpavasmo 
mahafchera tena saddhim dhammiya katbaya samsanditva samanubhasitva saihpiyayamana : 
“mayarii Lankadipe sasanapatitthapakassa MahamahindatherasHa paveihbliuta ; tunihe pana 
Savannabhumiratthe sasanapatitthapakanam Son ’Uttarabhidhananarb dWunaih mahatli^raiiam 
pavenibliufea. Tasma sabbe mayam ekatd sanghakammam karissaoiati vatva, paripuniiavisafch 
vassam Ohapa^sama^eram upasampadenti. 

Tato param TJttarajivamahathero Lankadipe yam kind c^tiya-vandanadidciccam nittbape- 
tabbam, tarn sabbam nitthapefcva, Piigamanagaram paccagantum arabbi, 

Atba Cbapatabbikkbuss ’etad abdsi : “sacaham pi Uttarajivamabatberena saddhim 
paooagamissami, ' tattba nabipalibodbana yatbapbasukara uddesaparipuccbaih katiim na 
sakkbissami. Appava namahath mahitheram apaldketva, idh’eva Lankadipe yasitva, uddesa- 
pai'ipuccbavassna s’atthakatham pibakattayam nggahetva va, paccagameyyan ti,’’ Tato so 
XJttarajivamababbemm apaloketva, Lankadipe yev’obiyi. . 

Uttarajivamabatb^rd pi sambahul^hi bbikkbdbi saddhim navam abhiruyha, Kusima- 
nagaram patv^-, ydna Pugamanagara m tad avasaritv^, tasmim pativasi. 

Obapatabbikkbu ca -addesaparipncchapasuto s’atthakatham pi^kattayam nggahetva. 
dasavasso hntva, therasammiitim labhitva, Pngamanagaram paccagantnkamd, cintesi : sacaham 
ekakd va paccagamissami, tatth Ottaiajivamahatherahhavena, Pugamavaslhi bhikkhiihi saddhim 
ekatd yadi sanghakammam kattnm na icchami. Tada pancavaggaganabhavena katham visum 
sanghakammam kattuih lacchami ? Yam nn naham annehi Tipi^kadharehi catuhi saddhim 
paccagameyyan ti.” fivan ca pana so cintetva Tamaiittbivasiputtena Sivalitberena, 
Kambojarajatanujena Tamalindatberena, Kibcipuravasitanaydn Anandatberena, Lanka- 
dipavasik^trajena Rabulatberena ca saddhim samvidhaya navam ahhiruhitva paccagacchi 
Te panca pi mahathera Tipitakadhara byatta patibala. Tesn Rabulatboro snttbiLtaram 
byatto patibalo. 

Te pana p^nca mabatbera Elnsimanagaraib patva, vass’npanayika^’opakatthatta 
Pugamanagaram garaanakalabhavato, Kusimanagare yeva vassam npagacchiiiisu. * Tesarh vass 
’ upagamanatthane viharavatthn va pakard va Knsimanagarassa dakkhinadisabhageyav’ ajjatana 
dissati. Atha kho Gbapato mabatbero vnttbavasso pavaretva, catuhi therehi sadhdim yeiia 
Pugamanagararo. tena earikaih pakkami. 

XJttarajlvamahathei’o ta katipayadivasasampatte Chapatamahathere kalam akasi, 

Ohapatatherd ca Pugamanagaram patva, nij^cariyabhut Ottarajivamahatberassa kalanka- 
tahavam iiatva, tass ’alahanam gantva, vandana-khamapana-kammani katva, catuhi therehi 
saddhim eva samantayi: “lambakam ayasmantd acariyahbut Ottarajivamab&tberena saddhim 
ekatd Laukadipavasind mabatbera sanghakammam kardnti yeva ; mayam pi dani Son ’IJttara- 
bbidbanatherapavenibbutebi Pugamavaslhi bhikkbuhi saddhim ekatd sanghakammam katum 
yuttarupa bhavissama. AtbS»pi pufobe ambakam acariyabbuto Ramabbavasiko Uttaraji- 
vamabatbero yev* issaro; idani tu Maraniniadesiyanarb bbikkblinaih yev’ issaratta. 
TebLs addbim ekato sabgbakammam katum na iccbamati.’’ Tato Chapatamahatherd 
manavasena Pugamavaslhi bbikkhuhi saddhim ekatd sanghakammam akatva visum yeva 
sanghakammam akasi, 
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Evaih. Eamafifiadese Sudhammanagarato sasanassa gantva, Marammadese Pugama- 
nagare patitthanato catuvisadhikavassasate vitivatt© yeva siklii-beda-pana-sakkaraj© 
Ladkadipato sasanam agantva Pugamanagare patitthatiti dattiiabbam. 

Tada Pugamanagare Narapatijayasuro nama raja rajjam kareti. So padcasu maka- 
theresu ativiya pasanno, Bravatiya malianadiya navasanghataih karapetva, bahupasampada- 
P'jkkhe panca maliatliere upasampadapeti. Ten’ete mahathera anukkamena vaddhitva ba- 
hngana jata. 

Ekasmiih pana di vase raja paScannam mabatheranaih mabadanain datum samajjam karapeti. 
Tasmim samaye Eahulathero ekissabbirupaya natak’itthiya dassanenanabkiratiya pilito 
gihibhavam pattbayamano gibibbavatii kattum arabbi. Tada Chapatamabatberadayo cattard pi 
mabatbera punappunam dbammiya katbaya tarn ovadimsu, samanubbasimsu. Evam so catuhi 
pi mabatberehi dbamraiya katbaya ovadiyamand pi tarn cittam nivattetum nasakkbi. 
Atba catiibi mabatberebi : “ yajjilvusd, nanappakaren* ambebi dbammiya katbay’ ovadiyamand 
pi samand tarn cittam nivattetum nasakkbi. Ma yidlia tvam gibibbavaya vayameyyasi ; 
Eamannadesaih pana gantva navam abbirubitva, Malayadipa.m patva, tasmim yeva gibibbavaya 
vayameyyabiti.'* Punappunam ev’uyydjitd Bamaddadesam gantva, navam abhirukitva, 
Malayadipam gato. 

Tattba pana so Vinayam janitukamam Malayadip’issaraih rajanaih satikassa Kbuddasik- 
kbapakaranassa sikkbapanena sabbavinayapaliya attbam bodhesi. Malayaraj a tasmim pasiditva,. 
nanappakarebi manibi pattarh piiretva pujesi. Bahulatherd tarn pujasakkaram labbitva, giM 
butva, gkardvasana kappeti. 

Api ca aparena samayena catusu pi tberesu Obapatamabatbero kalam akasi. Sivalimaba- 
tbero ca, Tainaliudamabatbero ca, Anandamabatbero cati, tayd mabatbera Pugamanagare 
sasanam ujjdtayimsu. 

Atb’ekada Pugamaraja pasiditva tayd battbiyd tesam tinnam mabatberanam aclasi. Atba 
tesu Sivalimabatberd, Tamalindamabatberd cati, dve mabatbera dve battbiyd vane vissajja- 
pesum. Anandatberd pana:' “ KiScipuravasinam natakanam pabenakaih karissamiti,” Kusi- 
managaram gantva, battbiih navam abbirubapesi. Tato dve mabatbera: “mayaiii panavusd, 
battbiih labbitva, vane vissajjapema ; kissa pana tvaih tiracobanagatassa dukkbam uppadetva, 
natakanam pabenakam kardsi ? Ayuttan te kamman tf’ vadimsu. Tada Anandatberd; “ Kissa 
tumbe bbante, evarupam mama avacuttba ? Kim pana bbante, Bbagava ^ fiatisangabam manga- 
laii’ ti nabbasiti” aba. Tatd dve mabatbera : “ dubbaco ’si tvam, Ananda, yam madisanam 
vuddbanam ambakam dvadanusasanam na ganbeyyasi. Yajj evam avusd, tvam visum saiigha- 
kammam kardbi; may am pi visum karissamate” vadimsu. Tatd pattbaya dve mabatberii 
visum sangbakammam ak^iiisu. Anandatberd pana visum sangbakammam akasi. 

Tatd param Tamalindamabatberd babussutanam byattanam patibalanam sissanam beta 
santikam agatagate kbattiyadayd upasake: ‘'babussuta, bbdntd, upasaka, bbikkii byatta, 
patibala ; catupaccayMabbena pariyattirh va patipattim va puretum nasakkbimsu. Catiibi pacca- 
yebi, upasaka, tesam saiigabam iccbama. Yadx pana tumbe catupaccayasangabam karissatba ; 
addba te pariyattim va patipattim va puretum sakkbissantiti” vatva, vacaviSnattiya catupacca- 
yam uppadesi. Atba Sivalimabatberd Tamalindatberam aba : ‘‘ Bhagavata kbd, avuso, 
vacivinnattibet’uppannapaccaya ga valuta ; kissa pana tvam avusd, vacivinnattiya catupac- 
cayam uppadesi? Ayuttan te kamman ti.” Tatd Tamalindatberd SIvalimabatberam evam aba: 
‘‘ attanam eva bbante, uddissa katavacivinSattiya uppannapaccayam Bbagavata garabitam. 
Maya pana bbante, n’ attanam uddissa vacivinnattiya catupaccayam uppaditaih. Atba kbd 
babussutanam byattanam patibalanam sissanam catupaccayalabbena pariyatti-pati-patti-puranena 
sasanassa viiddbi bbavissatiti mantva tesam beta vacivinnattiya catupaccayam uppaditan ti.” 
Puna Sivalimabatberd Tamalindatberam evam aba : ‘‘ yajj evam avusd, Tamalinda, 
vadeyyasi, evam tvam pi visum sangbakammam kardbi; aham pi visum sangbakammam 
karissami. Samanacchandanaiii hi kbd uvusd, Tamalinda, samanadbippayanam annamann 
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’ovadamisasanikaranam ekato sangkakamiiiakaranaiii yuttarupan ti.” Tato pablinti te 
pi dve makatliera yisTiih sangkakamniam akamsti. 

Tada Pugamanagare Sudhammanagarato agatasasanapavenibhuto blaikkhTisanglio 
oa, SivalimahatherasissabliutS bhikkhtisariglio ca, Tamalindamahathe rasissabhiito 
bbikkbusanglio ea, AnandamaliatlierasissabliTito bbikklmsango cati : cattaro bMkkbu- 
sangba visum bhinnatta, visum nikaya jata, Tesu pana Sudhammanagarato agatasa- 
sanapavenibhuto bhikkhusahgho purimakaiagatatta ‘ Purimabhikkhusahgho ’ ti 
Pugamavasino Marammamanussa voharanti, Tato pana bhikkhusahgho Sxhajadipato 
agatasasanapavenibhutatta ‘ Sihal.abhikkhusahgho ’ ti, pacchimakaiagatatta ^ Paechi- 
mabhikkhusahgho ’ti ca voharanti. 

Tato pararh tesii pi tisn mahatlieresu Sivalimahatliero ca Tamalindamahatliero cati, dve 
mahathera yavatayukam sasanam jotayitva, yatliakammam gata. Anandathero pana catupan** 
hasavassani Pugamanagare sasanam jotayitva, muni-suhha-rasa-sakkarajo sampatte yatha- 
kammam gato, 

Eeverse Pace of the First Stone. 

Dihhatu Jinacahham ! 

Dalaratthe pana Padippajeyyabhidhanagamavasiputtd Sariputto nam’eko samaiiero 
Pugamanagaram gantva, Anandatherassa santike upasampajjitva, attliakathasahitam 
dhammavinayarn pariyapunati. So evam pariyattadhammavinayo sam§.no bakussuto Sariputto 
bbikkliu byatto patibalo ti pattbatayaso lioti. Atka Pugamaraja tassa kittisaddain sutva : 
*‘yadi Sariputto bkikkku bakussuto sutadkard sutasannicayo byatto patibalo afiga-paccahga- 
paripuri-samannagato oa abkavissa, evam tarn acariyam katva payirupasissamiti’^ parijane 
pesitva vimamsapesi. Te pana parijana ranno pesita Sariputtassa bkikkkuno anga-paccanga- 
paripurim vimamsimsu. Evam vimarasamana tassa bkikkkuno pad’ahguttkak ’aggacckinna- 
bkavam disva rann5 tarn pavattim ardcesum. Baja : “ na sabb’augaparipiirisamannagato so 
bkikkku ti ’’ mannamauo, tassa bakuiii pujasakkaram katva, Dhammavilasathero ti’ namaih 
datva, Ramahnadese sfsanaih pajjoteyyaki ti” vatva tarn uyydjesi. 

Tato Dhammavilasathero Bamahhadesam gantva Dalanagare baku bkikkku dkamma- 
viiiayam pariyapunapesi. Tada Dalanagare tarn pakkhaiii bhikkusahgham Sihajapa- 
kkhabhikkhusahghan ti vokarauti. Sou’ Uttarabkidkananaih arakantanaih pavenibkutaih 
pana purimam bhikkhusahgham Ariyarahantapakkhasanghan ti ca Bamanhadesiya 
vokarauti. 

liko pana bahussutagunasampanno AriyS.rahantapakkho mahathero Lakkhiyapura- 
ratthe bakasamacckauam bakulataya Bakasan ti iaddkanamassa nadimukkassdpakattkabkute 
vikare pativasati. Tato avidure ekam apanam attki; taink 'apanato avidure tkane baku 
karamare Kambojiye manusse samanetva vasapenti. Ten’ etam apanaih pi Kambojilpanan ti 
vokarauti. Tassa oa vikarassa Kambojilpanan asannatba Kambojapanavikaro ti vokarauti. 
Talk vikaravasimakhtkeram pi Patkama-Kambojapanavikaratkero ti voharanti. Paccka pana 
Pathama-Kambojapapaviharathero ti avatva, Kambojapapamahathero ti vokarauti. 

Tato aparakkage Dalapuradkivasi saddkasampannd Sirijayavaddkano nam’ eko amaccd 
makavapiya samipe vikai’am katva, Kambojapanamakatkeram nimantetva vasapesi# Tada 
Dalanagare Ariyarakantasaugkapakkkass’ abbkantare ayam eva Kambojapanamakatkero gnna- 
vantatard vud^katard ca, tasma sabbd pi Ariyarakantasangkd Kamboj^panamahatherasangha- 
pakkhd tl vadanti, ^parabkage tii Kambojapanamakatkerasaugkapakkkd ti avatva, Kambo- 
jfi-papasahghapakkho ti vadanti. Puna ca paraih Kambdjapanasangkapakkkd ti avatva, 
Kambojasahghapakkho ti vadanti. 

Tato pana pabhuti Baiabhidhane nagare Ariyarahantasahghapakkhassa Kamboja- 
sahghapakkho ti voharam npadaya, sabbasmMi pi Bamahhadese Ariyarahantapakkham 
Kambdjasahghapakko ti voharhhsn* 
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Muttimanagare pana Kambojasanghapakkho ; Sivalimahatherapavenibliuto Sihal- 
asanghapakklLO ; Tamalindamahatlierapavemb]iut5 Sihalasanghapakkho ; Anandama- 
iiatherapaveiiiblauto Sihalasanghapakko ca ; Muttimanagare yeva deviya ’ cariyabliutassa 
Sihaladipam gantva upasampadam gahetva pun’ %antva, visum saiigliakamniam gantva upasam- 
padam galaetva pun’ agantva, visuiii sanghakammam karuntassa Buddha vamsamahatberassa 
pavenibhuto Sihalasanghapakkho ; Sihaladipam gantva galiitopasampadassa Muttimana- 
garam paccagantva, visum sangkakammam kardntassa Mahanag^bhidhanassa Mahasaniino 
paveiTLibhuto Sihalasanghapakkho c^ti : chadha bhinna sahghapakkha ©kato sahghakam- 
mass§,katatta nanasamvasaka nananikaya jata. 

Tesu pi sabbesu chasu nikayesu simasammufeikamm6pasampadakammridisangba- 
kammakaranakale, babunam tipitakadharanam babussutanam byattanaih patibalanam ekaccarii 
sannipatitva saihsandifcva yuttayuttavicarananam abbavena, tasmiih tasmiih yeva nikaye maba- 
tbera : may am eva byatta patibala ti ” mannamana sakasakanain matiya yeva saiigbakam- 
mam akarimsu. 

Api ca keci tbera yasmim gamakbette yattake padese simath bandbitum iccbanti ; tatta- 
kassa samanta nimittarh tbapetva, nimittanam babi tasmiiii tbitanam bbikkliunam battba- 
pasanayanacbnndabarana-babi-nibaraua-vasena sddbanam akatva, antunimittagate yeva bbikkbu 
hattbapasagate katva simam bandbanti. Tassan ca simayam upasampadakammam karunti. 

Keoi pana tbera : “ yasmiih gamakbette simam bandbitum iccbanti ; tasmim gamakbette 
samanta antonimittagatanan ca babinimittagatanan ca battbapasanayanadivasena sodbanam 
katva va sima bandbitabba ti” vadanti. Tatbapi simabandbaiiakale sabba yeva giimasima 
sodbetum dukkarfl ti mannamana, visumgamalakkbanaiii saccato tatbato anupbadbarefcva, 
yattakam yattakam padesam pariccbinditva, rEjakassaci deti: tattaku tattako padeso visitiiigamu 
boti ti sannittbanaih katva upacarasimamattam eva "va tato adbikaih pi va yam kifici 
yatbarucitakaih padesam rajadibi pariccbindapetva, tattb ’ eva tbitanam bbikkbunam liattbapa 
sanayanadivasena sodbanam katva, sakalaya gamasimaya sodbanam akatva, simam bandbanti. 
Tassan ca simayam upasampadakammam karonti. 

Apare tu tbera : ‘ dvinnam baddbasimanam yeva rukkbasakbadisambandben’ annamaiina- 
sankaro botij baddbasima-gamasimanam va dvinnam gamasimanaih va rukkbasakbadisam- 
bandbe pi sankaro na botiti,’ attbam adbimuncitva, yasmim gamakbette simam banditum 
iccbanti ; tassa gtoakbettassa samantato annebi gamakbettebi rukkbasakbadi-sambandbavac- 
cbedam akatva, tasmim yeva gamakbette tbitanam bbikkbunam battbapasanayanMivaseua 
sodbanam katva simam bandbanti. Tassan ca simayam upasampadakammam karonti. 

Anne pana tbera Paliyattbakatbasu vuttam nadilakkhanam va jatassaralakkbfinam va 
sabbakarenarenanupadbaretva ‘ anvaddbamasam anudasilbaih anupancaban ti ’ attbakatbayam 
vuttapadanam attbam sammanupadbaretva, ativuttbike pi Ramannadese nadilakkanajatas- 
saralakkbanavirabitesu pi nadijatassaresu sajjitayam udakukbepasimayam upasmpadammam 
karonti. 

Ekacce pana tbera yasmim gamakbette simam bandbitum iccbanti ; tass’ annebi gamokbet- 
tebi rukkbasakbadi-sambandbarii avacobinditva, tasmim gamakbette antonimittagate ca babini- 
mittagate ca battbapasagate va katva, cbandara va abaritvn, babi va nibaritva, simam bandbanti. 
Tassam simayam upasampadakammakaranakale pana tassa ca gamasimaya rukkbasakbddi sam- 
bandbam aviydjetva npasampadakammam kai’onti. 

Sammasambuddhaparinibhanato pand dvdhikesu dvisu vassasahassesu vitivattesu, 
nabha-yama-naga-sakkaraje tipitaka-bedagamatakka-byakarana-ebandrilaiikara-jGti-vajja-gani- 
ka-sattba-sankbatanaiii sntanam vasena babussutd, ittbakavaddbaki-daruvaddbaki-sippadivastna 
babusippS nanadesabbasasukataparicayd, saddabadya nekaguna-gaiia-samangi, kumnda-kunda- 
sarada-candika-samana-setagajapati-bhutd Ramadhipati nama Siripavaramahadhammarajd.- 
dhiraja Blusimaraap.dQ'la-Hanisavatiinaiidala-^MuttimamahdalasaxLkhatesu tisu Raman- 
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fiamau-dalesu janataya rakkhavaranaguttim katva Hathsavatiyam dhammena samena 
raj jam karesi» 

Tada so raja Satthns^sane snfcthutaram pasannattay’ evam cintesi : “ pabLajjMliIna kho 
upasampada upasampadkiiiaii ^ ca sasanaiii i npasanipada pana sima-parisa-vattlm-iiDatya^ 
niisavana-sampattisankhataki paScahi sampattihi yutta vakuppa fckanaraha Loti. Tasu 
parisnddkass’ npasarnpadapekklaassa vatthussa byaSjanaparipurim katva vacetum samattbanam 
acariyanan ca labbbamanatta vattbuSnatyantisavana-sampattiyo samvijjamanaraba bliavey- 
yum; simaparisa-sampattinaih pana vijjamanabhavaih katham janitnm labbbeyyan ti ? 

Tato raja: Vinayapalinca ; Vinay’aUbakatban ca; Saratthadipanim nama Vinayatikan 
ca ; Vimativinodaniih nama Vinayatikan ca ; Vijirabuddhitberena katam Vinayatikan ca ; 
Kankbavitaraniih nama Matik’ atthakatban ca tattikan ca ; Vinayaviniccbayapakaranan ca 
taifcikan ca ; Vinayasangabapakaranan ca ; Simalankarapakaranan ca ; SimMankarasaiigaban ca 
— byanjanato ca attbato ca samannabaritva tad annsarena- Paliya c’attbakatbam, attbakatbaya 
ca (ikaih, pakaranena ca pakaranam, pnbbena caparaih samsanditva, samanayitva, kidiso nia 
kho Bhagavato ajjhasayanurupo attbakatbakara-tikakara-pakaranakaracariyanulomato 
simadhikare Vinayavinioehayo ti sammad eva punnappunam upaparikkhatij punap- 
punam anuvicinati. Tass’ evaih pnnappnnain npaparikkbantassa pnnappnnam vicinantass' 
evarupo Vinayaviniccliayo patibhati : 

Yasmim hi naranarinaxh gamanagamanattbanabbava-catn-iriyapatbapavattanabbava-sad- 
daniccbara^atthanabbava-bbuSjitabbayuppatittbanabbava-sankbata-lakkbanasabite karaggaba- 
pariccbinne pakatigamakbette va, vismhgamakbette va, yam kinci yatbarucitakam pade- 
saiii gabetva, simam kattum iccbanti. Tassa pakatigamakbettassa va visumgamakbettassa va 
annebi gamakbettebi rnkkbasakbadi-sambandbam avaccbinditva, yassa sim^bandbanattbana- 
bbutassa yatbarncitakassa padesassa samantatp dnbinneyya-sima-maggayam mabatiyam simayam 
saiitbanabbadabbave pi babiini nimitteni tbapetva, savinneyya-sima-maggayam pana kbnddaka- 
siinayam singbatakasantbanam kattum iccbayam, tini nimittani, samacaturassantbanam va 
digbacatnrassasantbanaih va kattnm iccabayam, cattari nimittani, nanasantbanabbedaih kattum 
iccbayarh, pancadini nimittani tbapetva, anto-nimitta-babi-nimitta-bbutanaih padesanam ruk- 
khasakbadi-sambandliam api byavaccbijja simamaggam dassetva, nimittenam anto ca babica 
yavatika tasmiih gamakbette bbikkbu, te sabbe hattbapasanayantobe battbapasagate katva, 
cband^rabanaih va cbande abate, avasese gamkbettato babi nibarapetve, disacarikabbik- 
kbiinam sancarapanayanattbam tassa gamakbettassa samantatd arakkbakamannsse tbapetva, 
sannanakaranattbam tesu tesu tbanasu dbajam va patakam va ussapetva, bberisafikbadini va 
“tbapetya, tikkbattum nimitteni kitteva, byanjanasampattiyuttaya kammavacaya sima bandbi- 
tabba. Evarupena vidbina kata simasammuti akuppa boti tbanaraba, Tassan ca simayam 
katam upasampadadikammam akuppaih boti tbanarabam. 

Api ca vassanassa catusii masesu addbamase addbamase sammadbarapaccbedavasena, 
ekavuravassanam va, pancabe pancabe sammadbarapaccbedavasena ekavaravassanam va 
samavuttbilakkbanam, Addbamasatd pana param ekavaravassanam dubbuttbilakkbanam. 
Pancabato line catnrabe, caturabe va, tibe tibe va, dvibe dvibe va, dine dine va, vassanam 
panativnttbilakkbanam . 

Samavuttbike ca kale yassaiii nadiyaih Vassanassa catusu masesu yattbakatthaci tittbe va 
atittbe va nttarantiye bbikkbnniya antaravasako eka-dv'angulamattam pi temiyati ; ayaih 
LVadlsankbain gaccbati, Addbamase addbamase hi ekavaravassanalakkbanena samavuttbike kale 
yassam nadiyam vassanassa catusu masesu yattbakatthaci uttarantiya bbikkbnniya antaravasako 
temiyati ; ayam mabanadisankbaih gaccbati. Dasabe dasabe ekavaravassanalakkbanena sama- 
Tuttbike kale yassam nadiyam vassanassa catusu masesu yattbakatthaci uttarantiya bbikkbnniya 
antarav^ako temiyati ; ayam maj jimanadlsankbaih gaccbati. Pancabe pancabe ekavaravassa- 
nalakkbanena samavuttbike kale yassaih nadiyam vassanassa catusu masesu yattbakatthaci 
uttarantiya bbikkbnniya antaravasako temiyati : ayaiii kbuddakanadisankham gaccbati. 
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Samavatthike ca kale yassaih nadiyam vassanassa catusu masesu yattliakattlaaci uttarantiya 
bhikkhuniye antaravasako* temiyati ; dubbuttliike kale tu na teiniyafci ; sa iiadisankham na 
gacckatiti na vattabba : dabbufcfcliiya apamanatta. Samavntthike pana kale vassanassa catusu 
masesu yattbakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkbuniya antaravasako na temiyati; ativutthike pana 
kale vassanassa catusu masesu yattbakatthaci uttarantiya bhikkbuniya antaravasako temiyati J 
sa tu nadisankham gacchatiti na vattabba : ativutthiya pi apama^atta. 

Jatassaro pana sayam eva jato. Na yena kenaci khato ; samantato agatena udakena 
paripurito. TMise ca yasmim jatassare samavutthike kale vassanassa catusu masesu pivituth 
va hatthapede dhdvitum va udakarh hdti: ayam jatassaro ti saiikhaih gacchati. Yasmim 
samavutthike kale pahdnaka jatassare dubbutthikale va bemantaginihesu va paturh va battliapade 
dhdvitum va udakam na hdti: ayam jatassaro ti safikbaih na gacchatiti na vattabbd. Samavuf- 
thike pana kale yasmim jatassare vassanassa catusu masesu pivitum va hatthapade dhdvitum va 
udakam na hdti ; ativntthike tu udakam hdti : ayan jatassaro ti saiikhaih na gacchati. 

AyaS ca Ramahnadesd sabbavuttbikd va : kathaih pan' etassativutthikattam nayatiti ? 
‘Yasma hi vassanassa catusu masesu ti’ imina vassanassa catumasikattam atthakathayam 
vuttam. Imasmiih pana Ramahnadesd vassenakalo chamasikd bofci. Pahciihe pahcah’ ekavura- 
vassanam samavutthilakkhanan ti ca vnttatta; caturahe caturahe va, tihe tihe va, dvihe dvihd 
va, dine dine va, vassanam ativutfehilakkhanan ti manyaih. 

Imasmim pana Ranianiiadese kadaci caturahe, kadaci tihe, kadaci dvihe, kadaci dine dine, 
kadaci sattahamat.taih pi va, dasdhamattam pi va, suriyappabhaya pi dkasana adatva, akiilam 
api 'ghanam andhakarikam viya katva, sammadharapacchedanena devd vassati* Tasma 
Ramannadesassativntthikattam vinnayati. 

Tasma imasmim Ramahnadese yadisayaro nadiyam samavntthike kale yathavuttona 
vassanappakarena deve vassante pi vassanassa catusu masesu yattbakatthaci uttarantiya bhik- 
khnniya antaravasakatemanam sambhaveyya ,* tadisayam mahanadiyam udakukkhepam karitva, 
katam upasampadakammam aknppaih thanaraham bhaveyya. Yadise pana jatassare samavnt- 
thike kale yathavuttena vassanappakarena deve vassante pi vassanassa catiisu masesu pivitum 
va hatthapade dhovitum va udakam bhaveyya; tadise mahajatassare udakukkhepam katva, 
katam upasampadakammam akuppam thanaraham hotiti.” 

Tass’ evam patibhayamanasimavinicchayassa Bamadhipatino pan’ evam cetaso parivi- 
takko udapadi : “ Ye hi keci thera yasmim gamakhette simam bandhitum icchanti ; tasmirh 
gamakhette thitanaih sabbesam eva bhikkhunam hatthapasanayanadivasena sodhanam akatva 
ante nimitt agate yeva hatthapasagate katva simam sammannanti. Tesarh simasammutikammam 
parisavipattito yeva kuppaih hoti. 

Yasmim hi pakatigamakhett ’ekadesaiii yam kinci karaggabaparicchinnatthanaih karabha- 
gaih datum icchayaih, rajudlhi paricchinditva, dinnath tarn yeva visumgamasahkham gacchati. 
Baddhasimattan ca kammavacapariydsane ;yeva hdti: na nimittakittanamattena. Tasma ayam 
antdnimittabhfitd padeso niyatiiya bhutagamasimatd visumgamasaiikhaih pi na gacchati ; 
baddhasimattam pi na papunatiti : antd-nimitta-padesa-bahi-nimitta-padesaham ekagamasima- 
bhavatd, Tassam ekagamasimayam thite sabbe pi bhikkhu hatthapasanayanarahe hattha- 
pasagate akatva, chandarahanam pi chandam anaharitva, bahi niharapetabbe aniharapotva, 
antdnimittngate yeva bhikkhu hatthapasagate katva, katam aimasammutikaramam vaggamhdti 
adhanimikakamman ti. Tassah oa simayam katam upasampadadikammam simasammutikammassa 
kuppatta simavippattitd kuppati. 

Ye va pana thera gamalakkhanarahitam yam kinci yatharucitakam fehanani rajadihi paric- 
chindapetva, visuihgamakhettam hdtiti sahnaya va, tasmim yathurucitakatthane yeva tbit 
bhikkhu hatthapasagate katva, simam sammannanti ; na sabbasmim pakatigamakhette.’ Tesam 
pi tarn simS^ammutikammaih parisavippattitd kuppam hdti. Tasma tassam pi simayam katam 
upasampadadikammam simavippattitd kuppati. 
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Yo capare thera yasmim gamakbotto simaih sammaBiiitum icclianti ; tassa gamakhettass* 
anuehi ganfakhettehi rakkhasakhadisambandbavaccliedam akatva, tasmim yeva gilmakliette 
tliitanam bbikkhunaih hatthapasanayaDadivasena sodhanam katva simaih sammannaiiti. Tesam 
pi simasammutikaminam parisavippattito kuppaih boti ; yasma hi : 

OBVERSE FACE OF THE SECOND STONE. 

Yafcba dvinnaih baddhasimanaih rakkhasakhadi-sambandhen' annamannam saiikarabliavo 
hoti; tatba baddhasima-garaasimanam pi va, dvinnaih gamasimanam pi va. rukkbasakbadi- 
sanibandhdna saiikarabbavd hdti yevati. Tassan ca simayaih katam upasampadadikammaih pi 
siniavippattito kuppam liufci. 

Ye pan’ anhe th3ra ativuttbikasmim Ramannadese nadilakkbana-jatassaralakkliana-virabi- 
tesn pi nadijatassaresu sajjitayam ndaknkkbepasimayam upasampadadikammam kardnti. 
Tesam upasampadadikammam pi simavippattifcd kuppafci. Ativuttbike hi Rarnanriadese 
yadisayam nadiyarh samavutthike kale yathaviittena vassanappakarena deve vassante, vassanassa 
catusu masesu yattliakatthaci uttarantiya bbikkhnniya antaravasakatemanaih na sambhaveyya. 
Ativuffhikatta pan^ imassa padesass’ antax*avasakatemanaih sambhaveyya. Tadisapi nadi 
samavnttbikale yathavattam antaravasakatemanam atthaih gahetva, nadisaiikham gacchati ti 
vattnih kathaih yujjeyya ? Yadise pana jatassare samavuttbikale yathavuttena vassanappakarena 
deve vassante, vassanassa catusu masesu pivitum va battbapade dbovituih va udakaih na 
bbaveyya. Ativuttbikatta pan’ imassa padesassa vassanassa catusu masesu pivitum va 
battbapade dbovituih va udakaih bbaveyya. TMiso pi jatassard samavuttbikale yatbavuttam 
pivana-battba-pada-dhdvana-pabonak’ udakassa vijjamanam attbam gabetva, Jatassard ti 
sahkbam gaccbati ti vattuih katbam yujjeyya ti? 

Appe kacce pana tbera yasmiih gamakbette simarh bandbitum iccbanti; tass’ ahhebi 
gamakbettebi rukkbas^badi-sambandbam avaccbinditva, tasmim gamakbette antonimittaga- 
tanan ca babinimitt%atanah ca sabbesaih pi bbikkbunam battbapasanayanadiih katva simaih 
bandbanti. Tassam simayam upasampadadikammakaranakale pana tassa ca gamasimaya ruk^ 
kbasakbMi-sambandbam aviydjetva upasampadadikammaih kardnti. Tesam upasampada- 
dikammam parisavipattito kuppati. Tassa baddbasimaya ca gamasimaya c’ annamanham 
sahkarabbavapattitd. Yadi va pan’ ete tbera parisuddbaya baddbasimaya va, gainalakkbana- 
sabitp pakatigamakbette va, viaumgamakbette va, nadilakkbanapattaya mahanadiya va, 
Jatassaralakkhanapatte Jatassare va, samuddalakkbanapatte samudde va, upasampadadikammaih 
kardnti. Ye pana tasmim upasampadadikamme gana bdnti. Te vuttanayena vippannasimaya 
ya^ gamalakkbanarabite visuihgamakbette va, madilakkbanamapattaya kbuddakanadiya va, 
Jatassaralakkbanamapatte kbuddakajatassare va, upasampanna bbikkbu yeva bontiti. Tesam 
upasampadadikammaih pi parisavipattito kuppaih yevati.” 

Atba kbo Ramadbipatiraja Ramahnadese upasampadadikammassa simavippatti-parisavip- 
pattinaih vijjamanabbavam fiatva : May bam pi imina vuttappakarena upasampadadikammassa 
simavippattiparisavippattiyd kbayanti. Ramannadese ca Haihsavatinagare babu tepitaka byatta 
patibala. Tesam pi upasampadadikammassa simavippatti-parisavippattiyo kbayeyyuih va no 
va. Appeva namabaih te pisabbe s’atthakatba-fcikam Vinayapaliiii byanjanatd ca attbatd copa- 
parikkbapetva, Paliya c attbakatbaih, atfcbakatbaya ca tikaih, pubbena caparaih saihsandapetva, 
samanayapetva, simadbikare yinayavinicchayam karapeyyan ti” eintetva, te sabbe pi tipitaka- 
dbare bbikkbu simadbikare Vinayaviniccbayam karapesi, 

Tatd Ramadbipatxjaien’ aJibesita sabbe pi tipitakadbara bbikkbu s’ at tbakatba- tikaih 
inayapa^im byanjanato c attbato c upaparikkbitva, punappunaih sammad eva saihsandetva, 
^mauayitya, simavippatti-parisavippattinam vijjamanabbavam disva, yatbadittbam ranhd 
V inayavmiccbayam ardcesum. 

i. \ ^^3^* abd vata ! * Buddbasasanam pancavassasabassaparimanam kalaih tbassatiti’ 

a^t a 'a acariyasabbebi vuttaih ; idaui pana Buddbassa Saihbddbipattatd sattacattalxsadbikam i 
visa la ssama am evati-; idah ca kbo dani yeva sasanam samalaih sak^ntakaih s^abb udaib. 

1 Catusattli&d]iika,ih in MS. B, ' 
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s^sarLk’upasampadam jatam. Kathan ca raLi yavapaScavassasabassaparimanakalapariyanta- 
pavattanasamafctham bha\reyyati ? cintetva, puna cintesi : Yajjaham idisam sasane uppaa- 
naih malakaiitak’ abbudaiii disva va, yatha sasane nirasank’uppsampadabkavapajjanena parisud- 
dliaih pariyodataiii hutva, y avapaScavassasabassaparimanakalapariyanta-pavattanasamattliaih bha- 
veyya. Yatha byaparam anapajjitva y’upekkhako vihareyya ; tatha sati Bhagavati Sammasam- 
baddhe pi sukarapemabhipasadenasamannagatd garavacittikarenasamahgibhutd va bhavissaih. 
Appeva nama may a sasanam visddlietabbam eva. Kuto nu khvaham adito parisuddh’upasam- 
padarh sainaliaritva, imasmim Rama^adese patitthapeto ? Ye te saddh^ampanna kulaputta 
tad upasampadapekkha; te tad upasampadam gahapetva nirasank’ upasampadabhavena sasanam 
parisuddhaih bhaveyyilti.” Ath’ evam cintentassa Riimadhipatirajass' eyariipo parivitakko 
udapadi. 

SamniasambuddhapariTiibbanatd kira dvinnam vassasatanam upari ebattimsatime vass© 
vitivatte, Moggagaliputtatissamaliatlierena pesito MahamaMndatliero Tainbapa^ini<iipam 
gantva, sasanaiii pafcifcthapesi. Tato Devanampiyatisso Sihalindo there pasiditva Mahaviha- 
rarh patittliapesi. Mahaviharapatittiianato pana patthaya attharasadiiikaiii dvevassasatani 
parisuddhaih sasanam; ekd yeva Mahaviliaravasinikayo jato. Yada pana Vattagamani- 
Abhayo raja Dadhiyan nama Bamilarajanaiii jinitva, Lankadlp© rajjam patto. Abhaya- 
giriviharam karapetva, sattahi Damilehi parajitva, palayitva, cuddasavassani niliyitva, 
vasanakale niccaih pubb’upakariih Mahatissam nama theram anetva tassMasi. Tam pana 
kulasamsatfchaih Mahatissatheram kulasarhsatfchadosena Mahaviliaravasibhikkhusangho Maha- 
viharato nihari. Tato pabbuti Mabavibaravasika bbikkbn ca Abbayagirivibaravasika 
bbikkbu ca : dvedba bbinna dve nikaya jata, 

Tato Abbayagirivibarapatittbanato pana sattapabAasavassadbikesu tisu vassasatesu 
vltivattesu, Mabaseno nama raja Lankadipe sattavisativassani rajjam karesi. Tasmim 
kale so raja Jetavanavibaratb katva, DakkMpavibaravasissa jimhantarassa asahnatassa 
papamittassa Tissatberassa pasiditva adasi. Tato patfhaya Jetavanaviharavasike bbikkhu 
Mahaviharavasikehi bhikkhuhi Abhayagirivasikehi bhikkhuhi ca bhinditva, Jetavanaviha- 
ravasinikayo nam* eko nikayo jato. 

{To he continued^) 


FOLKLORE IN BURAIA. 

BY TAW SBIN-KQ. 

No. 3 . — The Three-eyed King?- 

Sbla^anbawh was succeeded in 442 B. O. by Dnttabaung, tbe son of Mab^^anbawa 
by B§dayi.2 The advent of this king, who had three eyes, the third being between the other 
two, was prophesied by G-autama Buddha himself according to the following tradition.® 

1 There is a similar tradition among the Talaings, from whom the Barmans appear to have adapted their 
own version after the conquest of the maritime provinces by Alompra in 1757 A. I). The Talaing name 
for the king is Mutpir^je and not Dnttabaung. The following is extracted from Haswell’s Grammatical 
Notes and Vocahular'tj of the Peguan Language, p. xv. : The Peguan name of Maulmain is Mdt-mooa-lum 
(Mut-mwe-lem) or One-eye-destroyed. The legend is, that an ancient king had three eyes, two in the usual 
places, and one in the centre of the forehead. With this third eye he could see what was going on in the 
surrounding kingdoms. The King of Siam was at war with him, and, finding his plans continually thwarted, 
suspected there were traitors in his camp, and called a council to fi.nd out who gave information concerning his 
plans to the enemy. His officers told him that there was no traitor, hut that the King of Maulmain was able with 
his third eye to see all that was going on in the Siamese Camp. It was suggested that the King of Siam should give 
his daughter to the King of Maulmain, so that when she had succeeded in gaining the confidence of the king, she 
might manage to put out his third eye. This counsel was followed and proved successful, and the third eye was 
destroyed. Hence the name of the city. It is often called Mot-lfim-lfim (Mut-lem-lem), or Eye-destroyed- 
destroyed.” These traditions about Duttabaung and Mut-piroje are, I believe, traceable to the worship of Siva, 
which prevailed in Burma in ancient times. 

2 See ante, Vol. XIX. pp. 448, 439. [Observe the line of royal descent. Father, then elder-son, then 
younger-son (childless), then elder-son’s son. Compare ante, Vol. XXI. p. 287ff.— E d.] 

® This tradition, with slight variations, is gravely recorded in the Mahuij<xzawin (= MahorCjavamsa) or 
Chronicle of the Burmese Kings. 
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.Gautama Buddlia, in the fifth year of his Buddhahood, was presented by the two 
brothers Mahapuwa and Chfijapnpna with a sandal-wood monastery situated at Vtoij- 
jagama, otherwise called Legaing,^ in Sun^paranta. The sage accepted the gift and 
occupied the monastery for seven days. On his return he walked along the Yonia range 
fringing the right bank of the Irrawaddy^ and from the top of the P6§fiodaung hill® to the 
north of Prome^ he saw a piece of cow-dung floating in the sea,® which stretched to the range 
of hills on the east. At the same time a male mole came and paid him homage by offering him 
some burrowings. On seeing these two omens the Master smiled, and being asked by Ananda 
the cause of his doing so, he replied : “My beloved Ananda, after I have attained Parinirvana, 
and after the religion has flourished for 101 years, yonder sea will dry up and the kingdom of 
^ar^k‘^fctarri will be founded. The mole before us will be incarnated as Duttabaung, the founder 
of that kingdom, from whose reign will date the establishment of my religion in the country of 
the 

The mole had been asked by his wife to wake her up when Gautama approached their home, 
so that she might participate in the merit that would accrue to them both by making some suitable 
oflering. As it was rather early in the morning when Buddha arrived, the husband thought 
that he would not disturb the slumbers of his wife. But when she got up and found out that 
the sage had come and gone, and that her husband had made an oflering of his burrowings, she 
became irate at his remissness of duty, and lost no time in following Gautama and crying out to 
him, at the top of her voice, to stop and receive her ofleriug. In compliance with her entreaty, 
he stopped at a hill, called, in after times, the D^/Ugyidaung,® and duly received her proffered 
burrowings. This done, the female mole thought that she would have revenge on her husband 
for his extreme recklessness for her spiritual welfare, and took an oath thus : 

“ By the efficacy of the merit I have just acquired, may I, in my next birth, he a person 
capable of wreaking a singular vengeance on my husband in his next birth T’ 

The male mole was duly incarnated in the womb of B5dayi, the Queen of Maha^ian- 
baw^ while his wife became Princess Pak^and^ in the country of Pandwa.^® The 
princess was beautiful, accomplished, and clever, and many were the princes that sought her 
hand. Her father determined that high birth, if not uninterrupted descent from the race of 
Sakya^^ kings of Northern India, should he the sine qua non of his future son-in-law, and he 
accordingly wedded his daughter to Duttabaung, king of iJar^k^attara. 

Duttabaung was a puissant prince, who wielded the sceptre of an extensive empire. His 
dominions included the whole of Jambudipa^^ and his influence was felt even in the land of 


* Legaing is in the Minhn district. It is still a famous place of pilgrimage. 

® Burmans derive Pdoilo from Paw^SuS (Sole-head) because, according to tradition, Gautama Buddha turned 
the soles of his feet on the top of this hill and pronounced an oracle regarding the foundation of ^arek'ettara 
(Srikshetra). See, ante, p. 6. 

® That the sea washed the shore as far as Prome appears to be supported by the marine shells found on the hills 
in the neighbourhood, but the exact or approximate period when it dried up has not, as yet, been determined. 

The exact derivation of Mrcinunil (pron. Boimd), the national appellation, by which the Burmans are known 
to themselves, has not been definitely settled. Sir Arthur Phayre says that it is derived from Prahwd, the 
progenitor of the human race according to Buddhist tradition; while Bishop Bigandet derives it from Mien., the 
appellation by which the Burmans are known to the Chinese {Mran-md = Myin-viQ> according to one method of 
phonetics). Hodgson, on the other hand, maintains that it is derived from a word signifying * man** 

* The Dangyidaung hill is nearly opposite Prome. There is another of the same name opposite Pagan. The 
local derivation of Dangyidawig is idn, to stop, abruptly ; leiji, to see ; and taung^ a hill. 

^ [P^ifc^an^ is spelt Fissano = (?) Pi^una.— Ed.] 

PandwStis ideni^fied with Taungdwingyi in the Magw# district. Por the story of Bddayi, see ante, Vol. XlX. 
p.437ff. ^ 

Burmese historians take a delight in tracing the descent of their kings from the Sakya race of Northern 
India, to which Gautama Buddha belonged^ 

Burma is included by native writers in Jambfidipa. Their idea of geography is extremely hazy. 
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tlie Nagas and Asnras. His miglit aiid power was sncli that even Indra,^3 the Lord oi the 
thirty-three gods of Tavatimsa, had to lend^^ his celestial aid to the consummation of his wishes. 
When ^arek^ettara was built both Sakra and the Nagas rendered valuable assistance, and on 
its completion Duttabaung was inducted to his throne by Sakra,^^ who conferred on him celestial 
weapons. One of these was a wonderful spear, which carried royal messages to the king's 
tributaries. Sakra also presented Duttabaung with a wonderful drum, which, when beaten, 
could be heard on the utmost confines of the empire, thereby indicating that the time for paying 
tribute had come. 

Duttabaung ruled with justice tempered by mercy, and great was the amount of tribute 
received by him. He was loved by his subjects and feared by his tributary chiefs, and was, in 
short, blessed in all respects except one. That was, although he was extremely fond of his wife 
Pek^Sano, he was treated by her with coldness, hanglity disdain, and inveterate hatred, dis- 
simulated under the cloak of feigned obedience and respect. Her one object in life appeared 
to be to foil his designs wherever possible, to eifiect the reduction of his power and intiuence, 
and to bring ignominy and shame upon him in all that he undertook. But so long as the king 
observed the precepts inculcated by Gautama Buddha, supported the monks, and looked after 
the interests of the religion, the designs of this malicious epeen were frustrated by the occult 
power of the nats (spirits). 

One day, however, in an evil hour, the king, without due investigation directed the con- 
fiscabion of a piece of rice-land measuring 5 fes (a is a measure of land which may 
be taken for the purposes of the story at an acre), which a widowed sweet-meat seller had 
presented to her preceptor. Henceforth, owing to this sinful deed committed against the 
religion, the king’s power declined.^^ His satraps and governors grew refractory and eventually 
threw ofic their allegiance : tribute was withheld : the wonderful spear would no longer 
go on its wonted errands : and the drum would sound no more. To add to this long series 
of misfortunes Queen P6k^an6 hit upon a plan, which was doomed to be successful in fulfil- 
ling her evil desire. She had an old skirt^® of hers washed clean, and obtained some rags 
from a cemetery, and then had a towel woven with these materials for the use of the king, 
Duttabaung placed too much confidence in the love and fidelity of his wife, and not suspecting 
anything wiped his face with it, when lo ! on account of the extreme uncleanliness of the 
towel, his third or middle eye became blind 1 Simultaneously with his blindness his celestial 
spear and drum disappeared ! Not convinced that his power had diminished, the foolish king 
in his dotage set out on a progress through his dominions -with the object of re-establishing 
his government on its former basis. He was cruising near Cape Negrais,*^ when by spitting 
into the sea he excited the wrath of the Nagas, who carried him and his brazen boat to their 
country under the earth. 

Thus perished the three-eyed king, Duttabaung, and the oath of his wife P^k?Jan6, in her 
previous birth, was fulfilled. 


13 Sakra, tlie Eecording Angel of Buddhism, is known to the Burmans as tjagy^-min. Min is pure Burmese, 
signifying an important personage : for ^(tgyU ( = Sufera), see ante, Vol. XX. p. 422. 

1* Burmans have a saying that, when a king is powerful, even rulers of nd.ts (spirits) have to render him 
assistance. 

15 Native histories are mostly the work of Buddhist monks, or of monks who have turned laymen ; and every 
opportunity is seized upon to improve their position, and to impress on the secular rulers the unwisdom 
of interfering with the Buddhist Religion, as inculcated hy the monkish brotherhood. The MaliCiydzmcin 
was put into its present shape by a body of learned monks and ex-raonks after the First Anglo-Burmese War 
(1824 A. D.). 

13 Skirts of women and clothes from a cemetery are regarded by the Burmans to be specially unclean for men. 
[In the uncleanness of the former we have a most interesting survival of a custom of tabu. — Ed.] 

17 The Burmese name for Negmis is Mgayit = N%a-coiling. [The symbols for yit may, however, be rack, ras 
or ris according to the phonetics adopted. The usual Pfili form of the word is N&garfisi. — E d.] 
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SANSEBIT WOBDS IN THE BXJBMESE 
LANGUAaE. 

A EEPLT. 

I sliall proceed to deal witli Mr. Houghton’s 
criticisms seriatim.^ 

Mr. Houghton disagrees with me in thinking 
that any of the words given in my list relate to 
social life or are in common use. In refutation of 
his statement I may say that the following San- 
skrit derivatives are in very common use 
among the Burmese : — (7) chanJcram in the 
sense of walking about for exercise ; (8) draj? as a 
synonym for gCn (P5.1i gmia)i meaning primarily to 
be possessed of a certain status in society, and 
secondarily to be proud ; (10) kamhhdi a world or 
a cycle of existence ; (12) parissad, an assembly or 
audience, a congregation of people meeting to- 
gether for purposes of religious devotion or festi- 
vity ; (14) in statu quo, or in a state of 

nature ; (15) prassadt a turret, or a building with 
a number of roofs overtopping one another.^ 

Adhvan. — IHi*. Houghton says : ‘^The word is, 
however, an extremely rare one, and its meaning 
would probably not be understood by nine edu- 
cated Burmans out of ten.” With all due defer- 
ence, I must say again that this word is in very 
common use. When a Burman wishes to express 
the incalculable duration of his repeated existences 
before he can enter Nirvana, he would always 
employ this word in connexion with samsdra^ 
Again, in Burmese histories, as well as in conver- 
sation, the word is commonly employed to signify 
the long succession of kings subsequent to the 
reigning ruler. 

Aniyita. — The Sanskrit derivative is pronounced 
amraih or amyaihj as x^^inted ont by Mr. 
Houghton. The substitution of i for fc, in my 
former article {ante, Yol.XXI.p. 94) is, as admit- 
ted by the Editor, a mispiint. The truth of Mr. 
Houghton’s remark that. the application of the 
ejjithet amraih {amrita) to the Buddhist Nirvana 
is obviously modem and needs no discussion here,” 
can, I must confess, he hardly admitted by any 
scholar who knows anything of Pali and Bud- 
dhism. There can be no doubt that North T-ndia-n 
inftuence is responsible for the transformation of 
the word, the various stages of which appear to be 
as follows : aniiHtQ^==^a'tnrit===amT6i==:^aniT<jlc, which, 
according to the Bmmese system of phonetics, 
would be pronounced amraih, 

Abhisheka. — ^No donbt in the ** corrected 
spehing ” issued under the authority of the Text- 


book Committee of Burma, of which I was a mem- 
bei', the Sanskrit derivative bhissih was changed 
to hhisih on the advice of the native say as or 
pandits, who were in the majority, and whose 
evident desire was to disclaim any relationship 
of Burmese with Sanskrit, and, in spite of ancient 
usage, to try and derive all Sanskrit derivatives 
from Pali, the sacred language of the Southern 
School of Buddhism. I do not at all see how the 
fact of the penultimate vowel in the Burmese form 
being i and not ^ is a proof of its late introduction.” 
In the first place this statement is inconsistent with 
the assertion made in Mr. Houghton’s first para- 
graph that “ from very ancient times, indeed, the 
kings of Burma kept BiAhman astrologers at their 
coui’ts for the purpose of making forecasts, fixing 
dates, and what not ” (I suppose the vague ^‘what 
not ” would include the duty of performing the 
coronation ceremony of Burmese kings). In the 
second place, in dealing with Indo-Chinese langu- 
ages, which have borrowed their alphabet from 
India, it is hardly safe to base one’s conclusion on 
the mere morphology of words. The genius of 
such languages is so diJ^erent from either Sanskrit 
or Pali that it would be much safer fco take also, 
into consideration the phonetic forms of such 
words. Although the derivative from Sanskrit, 
which we are now discussing, is written bhissih or 
hhisih, the combination ih is always pronounced 
^h, thus establishing its affinity to the vowel e in 
abhishoha. 

Chakra. — ^I must again point out the very 
common use of the derivative from this Sanskrit 
word. The Pali expression dhammaehahha is 
always rendered into Bui-mese as dhammachakrd, 
thus showing the partiality of the Burmese 
language for derivatives from Sanskrit and rebut- 
ting Mr. Houghton’s contention : — “ the former, 
or Pali, word {chahha) was that originally used, 
and that the Sanskrit word has been introduced 
subsequently by some courtly scholar.” One of 
the titles of the Burmese king was “ the Lord of 
the chahrd weapon (or disc) ; ” and in common 
conversation the notion of a supernatural element 
is always conveyed by the word chahrd in such 
expressions as yat'do chahrd, supernatural or 
fiying chariots ; nd § chahrd, supernatural faculty 
of hearing. 

Chakravala. — The cosmogony of the Burmese 
is not derived “from the Br§<hman astrologers at 
the Court,” but was introduced with Buddhism. 

Chakravartin. — I cannot at all agree with 
Mr. Houghton’s statement as to the manner of 


^ See ante, p. 24 


3 The numbers refer to the werds in my former list, ante, Vol. XXI. p. 95, 
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the introduction of the derivative from this word. 
Ko Burmese king has ever arrogated to himself 
such a title, and the condemnation of the Burmese 
courtiers is hardly justifiable. Nor can I sub- 
scribe to his expression the “old speakers of 
Pali.” 

Chankram. — Childers, in his Fdli Dictionary 
(page 99 j, identifies the Pali word canhamo, mean- 
ing “a covered walk, arcade, portico, cloister,” 
with the Sanskrit -f 535 *. The word 
as meaning “walk (abstract and concrete)” is 
given at page 165 of Cappeller’s SanshriUEnglish 
Dictionary. 

Dravya. — The exceedingly common use of the 
word drap, which is derived from dravya, has 
ah'eady been pointed out above. 

Kalpa. — Mr. Houghton contends that, where 
a Pali and a Sanskrit derivative having the 
same signification exist in Burmese, greater 
antiquity should be attached to the former. 
With all due deference to his scholarship I 
would beg leave to differ from this view. I 
would select only a few instances to show that this 
contention is not warranted by facts. The Pali 
words dhammacliaJ:ha and Sdripuiia always 
assume in Burmese partially Sanskifitic forms as 
dhammacJiahrd and Sdriputtard. Again, in a 
Burmese inscription, dated 1198 A. D., which was 
found at Pagan, the word Nirpan occurs, which 
has closer aflanity to the Sanskrit Nirvana than 
to the Pali Nihhdna; and the Pali Vissakamma is 
always rendered in Burmese as VlsakrCm (Sanskrit 
Visvaharman). How would Mr. Houghton explain 
this remarkable phenomenon ? Could he explain it 
in any way other than by saying that the Sanskrit 
derivatives in the Burmese language are of more 
ancient date than the corresponding Pali deriva- 
tives ? 

As regards the pronunciation of the conjunct 
consonant I as annsvdra in such words as alldpa 
and salldpa, it is hardly justifiable to adopt the 
standard obtaining in Arakan, though it is un- 
doubtedly not nowadays a centre of native learn- 
ing. Since the fall of xkrakan in 1785 A. D. the 
capitals of Burma have been the seats of learning 
and the centres of literary activity for the whole 
of the Burmese Empire. 

Myigasiras and Pushya.— The point to which 
I would desire to draw attention in connexion 
with these words is that in Burmese works, sueh 
as the translations of J^takas, preference is 
always shewn to the employment of Sanskrit 
derivatives. If the Pdli derivatives were already 
in existence, and were therefore, better and more 
widely understood, how could we account for 


such preference ? Surely terms, which had at- 
tained some poiHilar fixity, would have been 
employed in translating astrological works, which, 
according to Mr. Houghton, were a later impor- 
tation . 

Parissad. — ^In the Revised Vocalmlary of Bur- 
mese Spelling issued by the Text-book Com- 
mittee, this word is, no doubt, as pointed by 
Mr. Houghton, spelt parlsat. At the sitting of 
the Committee, when the sx^elling of this word 
was discussed, the reason given by one of the 
sayds for the adoption of the form as it now 
stands was, that it was derived from parisdtU 
which is but another form of parisd 4- iti I This 
was no doubt an attempt made with a vengeance 
to disclaim all connexion with Sanskrit. The 
word used to he spelt until a few yeai’s ago parts- 
sudf but the modern school of Burmese writers, 
who know nothing about the obligations of Bur - 
meseto Sanskrit, desire to eliminate all San- 
skritic elements, which they do not understand and 
cannot appreciate. in Sanskrit means 

“sitting around, besetting; assembly, congrega- 
tion.” The corresxDonding Pali form parisd is pri- 
marily employed in the Buddhistic sense of the 
various classes of Buddha’s disciples as monks, 
nuns, lay disciples, female devotees, Ac., &c. (See 
Childers’ Fdli Dictionary, page 346), Mr. 
Houghton’s "violent assumption’ that "the original 
Sanskrit word means rather a council, as in ti 
coui't, or an assembly of ministers,’ and that ‘ it 
was so first used by the Brahmans in the king’s 
court, the use of the word becoming afterwards 
more generally extended,’ is scarcely warranted by 
the circumstances of the case. The sup^josition 
that the word was first intu-oduced in a political, 
and not a rehgious, sense, and that it then per- 
meated to the masses is not reasonably justified by 
the absence of means for the dissemination of ideas 
from a centre of political activity among the masses 
of the people, by the difficulty of communication 
and intercourse, aud by the attitude of indiffierence 
generally assumed by native rulers towards their 
subjects. There can be no doubt that the word 
parissad was introduced into Burma with the 
Buddhist Religion. 

Prakyiti. — My acknowledgments are due to Mr. 
Houghton for rectifying this error. The Sanskrit 
derivative is now being superseded by the Pali 
derivative, for the reasons explained above. 

Pra.sa,da. Burmese architecture is, at present, 
almost a terra incognita-, and it is hard to refute 
arguments in the shape of vague surmises. 

Preta, — See my remarks on abhlshuha above. 
The derivative prittd is in very common use among 
the Burmese. That the Buddhistic sense of the 
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word is at one with the Sanskritic sense is clearly 
shewn at page 378 of Childers’ Fdli Dictionary. 

Eishi. — The derivative from this word is not 
now used as a title of respect when addressing 
Buddhist monks, the word now in use being raJiawS 
(Pali, amham). The modern signification at- 
tached in Burmese to rasse is an anchorite, who 
is beyond the pale of the Order of Buddhist 
Monks. The imputation of pride and conceit to 
Burmese monks, as implied by Mr. Houghton’s 
remarks, is, I think, uncalled for and unjustifiable. 
In spite of the high authority of Dr. Judson, who 
is, by the way, not an authority on Pah or San- 
skrit, the Pali form isi of the word rishi is never 
found in Burmese as a naturalized word. In 
translating isi its equivalent rass6 is invariably 
used. In this connesion it may be interesting to 
note that Sanskrit and Tkli derivatives are 
by the Burmese sometimes coupled together, 
as if the object is to explain one by the 
other ; 

kam kramm^ s= Icamma Pali + harman 
(Sanskrit) 

kap kambha = Isctppa (P^li) + kalpa (San- 
skrit) 

Eass^ EahanS = BisM (Sanskrit) + Arahaoh 
(Pali) 

Am§o puechSL prassan^ = Am^l (Burmese) -f 
pncchd (Pah) -f* prama (Sanskrit) 

The above combinations are frequently met 
with in Burmese prose. 

Samudra.-— In Burmese books, so far as I have 
read them, the word samuddard is always used, in a 
literal and not a metaphorical sense, in preference 
to the vernacular word pinle. In Burmese poetry 
the two words are sometimes found joined 
together. I should be glad to know the grounds 
of Mr. Houghton’s statement: — ‘‘ It was there- 
fore probably introduced at a late period by 
some philosophical writer.” 

Sariputra.— Thef orm Sdrijpuitard as well as that 
of amraiJc (Sanskrit amrita, Pdli cmata) are found, 
in the Bdrmiigdn, the Paradise Lost ” of the 
Burmese. This work was compiled by Silavamsa^ 
a learned monk of Taungdwingyi in the Magwe 
District of Upper Burma, in the latter half of the 
15th Centuiy A. D. 

Sattva. — Here, again, Mr. Houghton has been 
misled by Dr* Judson, who says that sattavd 
means a ‘ rational being ’ in Burmese, which is 
not a complete definition. The sense in which 
this word is used in Sanskrit, Pali, and Bmmese 
is nearly identical. In Burmese we speak of U 
sattavd, mankind, sattavd, animals of the 
land, yi sattavd, fishes of the sea. Mr. Houghton’s 


explanation about the possible confusion of the 
two Piili words sattd, a ** being, creature, animal, 
sentient being, man,” and satta, seven, is highly 
ingenious, but cannot bear any criticism, because 
sm’ely when a Burman with some knowledge of 
Pali reads a book in that language, he would have 
common sense enough to construe according to 
the context, and not take the meaning of each 
detached word without any reference to the other 
words in the same sentence. Mr. Houghton 
says : — “It seems probable th at the Sanskrit 
form of this word (which is mainly used in philo- 
sophical works) was adopte d in Burmese 
This Sanskrit derivative occurs as sattvd, in an 
ancient inscription of Pagan, dated 585 B. E. 
(1223 A. D.). 

Here, again, we have an instance where the word 
is derived from the Sansk pit sattva, and not 
from the Pali satta. 

Bakra. — Mr. Houghton accuses me of allowing 
my religious zeal to overstep my discretion in 
giving “this personage” the title of the “ Re- 
cording Angel of Buddhism “A very little 
enquiry would have shown him ” that Childers 
makes use of this very title in his Dictionary (page 
419), and that the Burmese notions regarding 
this god are more in conformity with Buddhist 
than with Hindu ideas. 

The point at issue, there fore, between Mr. 
Houghton and myself is, whether Sanskpit 
or P&U derivatives were first introduced into 
the Burmese language. His remarks appear 
to shew that he is in favour of the theory 
which accords priority to the latter class of 
derivatives. I venture to hold the opposite 
view and to base my conclusion on the 
following statements of fact : — 

In the Buddhist literature of the Burmese we 
meet with the remarkable phenomeno n of trans- 
lating Pi.li words by means of S anskpit ^ deriva- 
tives ; e. y. 


P^U word. 

Sanskrit 

derivative. 

Original form of 
the derivative 
in Sanskrit. 

Amata. 

Amraik. 

I , 

1 Ampita. 

Dhammachakka. 

Dhammachakra 

Dharmachakra, 

Kamma. 

Kramm^, 

Harman. 

Sakka. 

Sakragi 

Sakra. 

Samudda. 

Samuddara, 

Samudra. 

Sangaha. 

Sangroh. 

Sangraha. 

Stoputta. 

S^ripnttara. 

Sariputra. 

Satta. 

Sattavd. 

Sattva. 

Yissakamma, 

Yisakrom. 

Yisvakarman. 


^ Spelt phonetically. 
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Again, in the ancient inscriptions of Pagan 
dating from the 11th and 12th centuries we meet 
with the Sanskrit form of invocation Sr-I Namo 
Buddlidya instead of the customary Pali form 
Namo Tassa BhOigavaU Araliatd Sammclsamhud- 
clhassa. Also in some inscriptions, as the PoauS 
daung Inscription (see ante, p. 2) traces of the 
influence of the Mahayana, or Northern School 
of Buddhism, still exist in the expression of the 
wish of the donor to attain Buddhahood, and not 
Arahatship (see Hibhert Lectures, 1881, pp. 254-5\ 
Lastly, that Sanskrit studies were much cultivated 
among the Bui'mese in ancient times is clearly 
proved by the Tet-hnwegyaung Inscription at 
Pagan, dated 804 B. E. or 1442 A. D., which records 
a list not only of works belonging to the Buddhist 
Canon, but also of medical, astrological, gram- 
matical, and poetical works translated from the 
Sanskrit language. 

These facts appear to indicate: — 

(i) That the form of Buddhism first intro- 
duced into Burma Proper was that of the 
Mah&y^na or Northern School ; 

(ii) that the Buddhist scriptures when 
first introduced were written in Sanskrit, 
which is the language of the Northern School; 


(iii) that the Southern School or Hinay^na, 
the language of whose scriptures is sub- 

sequently absorbed and assimilated, by its 
stronger vitality, the Northern School, which, 
through the cessation of intercourse with 
Northern India, had fallen into corruption 
and decay. 

These inferences are further supp)orted by the 
evolution of the Burmese pagoda, in which are 
combined the stio^a type of Northern India and 
the chaitya type of Ceylon, as pointed out by the 
Editor of this Journal in his lecture on the subject 
before the Anthropological Institute in October 
1892. 

I am glad that my short note on the existence 
of Sanskrit derivatives in the Burmese language 
has been criticised by Mr. Houghton. The con- 
troversy will, I hope, excite some interest in the 
subject. At present there is a lamentable dearth 
of scholar’s in Burma, and Burmese history^ 
Burmese literature, and Burmese antiquities are 
fields in which the labourers are exceedingly few^ 
though the harvest should be plentiful and 
rich. 

Taw Sein-Ko. 

Chrisf’s College, Camhridgei March Sth, 1893. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WISHING STONES IN BURMA. 

On the platform of the Shwedagon Pagoda at 
Rangoon there are two Wishing Stones. There 
is also one on Mandalay Hill, and one in the 
Kogun Cave in the Amherst District. There are 
probably others scattered about the country. 

The custom is to formulate a wish in the 
mind and then try and lift the stone, e.gr., I 
want so and so : may the stone be heavy (or light, 
as the case may be) if my prayer is heard 1” The 
stone is then lifted and if it proves heavy or light, 
according as wished, the prayer is heard. 

The Burmese are very fond of testing things 
twice, but not oftener. Accordingly the wish 
is usually repeated twice, reversing the desired 
weight of the stone *. i.e., it is wished to be light 
and then heavy, or vice versd- If the prayer is 
answered to the same effect twice well and good, 
but if the prayer is answered differently at the 
two trials it is neither granted nor denied. The 
first trial in suck a case is considered the better 
of the two. 

At Rangoon the stones are chiefly used by old 
women and maidens. The old women to ascertain 


the health of relatives, and the girls with regard 
to their love affairs. R. C. Temple. 

BAG, INDO-EUROPEAN FOR MONASTERY. 
Sangermano in his Description of the Burmese 
Empire, written 1780-1808 A.D., uses throughout 
the book the word bao to mean a Buddhist monas- 
tery. At p. 90, (reprint 1885) he says, “ there is 
not any village, however small, which has not one 
or more large wooden houses, which are a species 
of convent, by the Portuguese in India called 
Bao.” He means clearly what is called a Jcyating s 
by the Burmese and a vihdra in the classics. 

Again in the Life of Monsignor Percoto by 
Quirini on page 125 occurs : — 

“ egli sembra dissi, che i Talapoini non siano 
che nn’ avanzo, e rampollo di cotali filosofi 
Indiani, menando una vita a qnelli somigliante in 
certi loro Monisterj, con vocabolo Egizio, e nell’ 
Egitto usato, Bab chiamati.” 

Lastly in HaswelTs Peguan Language, s,v,, 
there occurs Bka, a monastery. This seems to 
settle the derivation of this word, which puzzled 
Yule; see Hohson-Johson, s,v,, Kyoung, in Sup- 
plement. R. 0. Temple. 
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A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONAEY, being a 
practical Handbook, wiib Transliteration, Accen- 
tuation, and Etymological Analysis throngbont. 
Compiled by Arthur A. Macdohell, M.A., Ph.D., 
Corpus Christ! College, (Deputy) Professor of 
Sanskrit in the UniTersity of Oxford. London, 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. 

I cannot do better than commence by quoting 
the fii’st words of the preface of this excellent book. 

“ The aim of the present work is to satisfy, within 
the compass of a comparatively handy volume, all 
the practical wants not only of learners of Sanskrit, 
but also of scholars for purposes of ordinary 
reading.*’ It wiU appear from what follows that 
this modest aim has been completely arrived at. 

Dr. Macdonell has followed the newer school 
of Sanskritists, of whom Professor Whitney is 
the most prominent leader, in abandoning native 
authorities, and confining himself to words 
whichL can be quoted from actual literature. 
There is much to be said for this standpoint, and 
no doubt it supplies a convenient hard and fast 
principle for the selection of words,— a principle^ 
too, which, in a work like the present, meant 
more for Sanskrit students than for comparative 
p>hilologists, stands the test of practical useful- 
ness, At the same time, with every respect for 
the learned scholars who have adopted it, I feel 
bound to protest against it, as being based on a 
false assumption. Even assuming that the prin- 
ciple is a sound one, it is impossible to carry it 
out thoroughly at the present day. For until 
every Sanskrit work in existence has been made 
accessible to scholars, and has been indexed, it 
is impossible to say whether any word suggested 
for insertion in a dictionary, or any form sug- 
gested for insertion in a grammar is quotable or 
not. But putting that point to one side, — it is 
a fallacy to assume that the portion of Sanskrit 
literature of which we have existing remains 
contains the omne scibile of the language. I 
believe that the greatest European Sanskrit 
scholar wiU he the first to confess that in many 
particulars his knowledge of Sanskrit is very small 
beside that of scholars like H^machandra or the 
authors of the JDJidtupdtha, The latter may, no 
doubt, he sometimes mistaken, but I should not 
dream of doubting the existence of a word men- 
tioned by them, merely because it did not occur 
in known literature, unless some cogent argument 
were advanced for showing that they were wrong. 
Besides, only a small portion of the whole of 
Sanskrit literature has survived, and what right 


* For reasons wMcb it is unnecessary to quote here, 
there is no doubt that the Pr&kyit word was aggaadid, 
(i. e., oym, with pleonastic ada and iU). This is, as a 


have we to assume that the part which has not 
survived contains no words which do not occur 
in the part which has ? For this reason, though 
I fully admit its practical convenience in a work 
like the present, I feel compelled to utter a pro- 
test against a fashion, if I may so term it, which 
is coming to the front, of treating with too much 
distrust the works of the oldest Indian Lexico- 
graphers and Grammarians. I maintain that 
a complete Sanskrit dictionary should contain 
all words given in native dictionaries, whether 
found in literature or not, for one never knows 
when a certain word will not be required by 
the student. Moreover, many of these unquot- 
able words may he found most useful to the 
comparative philologist, whether he compare 
Sanskrit with other Aryan languages, or with 
modern Indian languages, and even when he 
endeavours to study the life history of Sanskrit 
1 itself. To take an example from the field of 
comparative philology with which I am most 
familiar. There is a Hindi word agdH, meaning 
“ sugar-cane sprouts,” the derivation of which 
would be a mystei’y to the student, who had only a 
lexicon based on the theory of the new school to 
guide him. The preservation of the g shows that 
the word must have come through a Prakrit form 
containing either a double gg or a g protected by 
a nasal.^ This would refer us to a Sanskrit form 
angdriM, but no such word is to be found in 
Dr. Macdonell’s dictionary, as it is not quotable 
from literature. A reference, however, to the 
older dictionaries, shows that the Indian lexico- 
graphers did give a word angdriM, meaning 
“ sugar-cane sprouts.” Here we have a direct 
proof that the old lexicographers were right, and 
I that the writer of a complete Sanskrit dictionary 
would not err in including it. But this word is 
not only a help to the student of modern Indian 
languages. It is a help to the student of Sanskrit 
itself. It is one of the many instances of false 
etymologies which occur in that language, and is a 
valuable example of the way in which the founders 
of Sanskrit (as distinct from the Yedio language) 
helped out the paucity of a traditional priests’ 
language of the schools, and made it available for 
the use of the forum, by borrowing words from 
the vernaculars current at the time of the birth 
of profane Sanskrit learning. They took these 
Pi-^krit (I use the word for want of a better term) 
words and worked hack from them to what they 
considered must have been the original word as 


matter of letters, a possible corruption of angdrikd, but 
is certainly not derived from that word. 
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used in Yedio times, and adopted tlie word tlins 
formed as Sanskrit. Sometimes, as in the case 
of angdrikd, their etymology, was at fault, but 
this does not prevent the word being Sanskrit. 

It is therefore well to recognize at once the 
limits of Dr. MacdonelFs work. For the purpose 
of the student of Sanskrit literature it is 
admirable and complete, but it does not supply 
the wants of the comparative philologist nor does 
it pretend to do so. 

Having said so much about what the dictionary 
does not contain, it is time to say what it does. 
Briefly speaking, it is mainly a dictionary of 
Classical (or as some call it, ** Profane”) San- 
kpit and only contains such Yedic words as occur 
in those portions of 7edic literature which are 
readily accessible in good selections. Out-of-the- 
way technical terms are, as a rule, excluded, but a 
special feature of the work is the large number of 
grammatical and rhetorical terms so necessary 
for the adequate comprehension of native glosses, 
and which have hitherto not been found in any 
dictionary. Chancing to have had a good deal to 
do with rhetorical terms lately, I have been able 
to liest this feature of the work pretty thoroughly, 
and have found that Dr. MacdonelFs claims to 
usefulness in this respect are amply borne out. 
Even when the meaning of a rhetorical term is 
clear, it is not always easy to hit readily upon 
the exact English accepted equivalent. The 
translation of the Sdhitya Darpana has hitherto 
been the only guide to the student, but it is 
inconvenient to use, and only deals with the 
main stems of the many-branching tree of Hindu 
rhetoric. For the purposes of a future edition 
I may refer Dr. Macdonell to a useful little 
Hindi book, — -BilidYi-Tulasi-Bhushana-Budlia , by 
Pandit Bih§-ri Lai Chaube, which gives an alpha- 
betical list of some hundred and fifty rhetorical 
terms, each of which is fully explained, together 
with examples from Hindi literature.^ 

Dr. Macdonell, in his preface, gives a list of 
the books to which the dictionary specially refers. 
It contains some forty names, principally of the 
high classical period of Sanskrit literature. It 
includes such difficult works as the Kddamhari, 
the Kirdtdrjunliyaj and the BUupdlavadha. 
Curiously enough the Bdmdyana is not men- 
tioned, though no doubt every word in that not 
very extensive epic wiU be found duly explained. 

® Printed at the Kharg Bilas Press, Bankipur. The 
book deals ostensibly with Hindi rhetoric, but it is 
equally useful for Sanskrit students, the technical 
terms being all borrowed from Sanskrit. 1 may men- 
tion that the study of rhetoric has been carried to 
astonishing lengths by Hindi writers, commencing with 
Ke^ava Bslsa, who flourished in the middle of the 17th 
century. After the death of Tulasi Dasa (1623 A. D.), 
poetry disappeared from India, and during the latter 


The only work which I should have been glad to 
see represented, and which has been left out, is 
the Nalodaya. This difficult poem has to be read 
at some time or other by every serious student 
of Sanskrit, and it has the advantage of having 
been excellently edited many years ago by Tates. 
There are many words in it with meanings which 
I have not seen in any dictionary Such are 
(to quote a couple of instances from the first few 
verses) \/rdj^ to be happy (I. 5), adhirdja = rdjd- 
nam adhihritya (I. 7). 

None of the purdnas are included in the list, 
nor are any of the tantras. The omission of the 
first is immaterial, for the language of these 
works is usually of the most simple description. 
There are, however, a few words occurring in 
vidhdtmyas and tantras which the reader will 
miss. Such are M-suMa^ (though pnmsha-suMa 
is given), and 6'|/a, in the sense of ‘ mystic- 
formula,’^ a word of frequent occurrence in the 
tantras. Each mystic formula has a name such 
as mdyd-hija, and so forth, and they can all be 
found, as well as I remember, in a work called the 
Tantra-sdra, which has been printed in Calcutta. 

The arrangement of the dictionary is as com- 
pact as is compatible with clearness. Compounds 
are arranged in convenient groups under a 
leading word. Before consulting the dictionary, 
the reader must be warned to master thoroughly 
the system of punctuation, on which the whole 
system of each group of articles depends. For 
instance, dnushayigika, occurs under the group 
headed by dym-Jeid-iha, and unless the meaning 
of the preceding semi-colon is understood, a 
learner may be tempted to read the “ -shangika'^ 
as dnn~lcid‘Shahgika. The system is, however, 
simplicity itself, and, what is wanted in a 
dictionary, aids compactness, without sacrificing 
in any way the readiness with which a word can 
be fotmd. On one point I must congratulate 
Dr. Macdonell on having the courage to revert to 
Benfey’s system of giving vei'bal prepositions in 
alphabetical order after the last form of the 
simple verb with which they are used. 

Although references ai’e not given, all that is 
really necessaiy to the ordinary student is to be 
foimd, viz. the literary period to which each word 
or meaning belongs, and the frequency or rarity 
of its occurrence. Another point of importance 

half of the 17th Century and the whole of the 18th 
nearly the only celebrated authors (always excepting 
the incomparable Bihuri LAI) were men who taught 
people how to write poetry, but who could not write it 
themselves. 

3 I omit from consideration the larger Petersburg 
Dictionary which I am not just now able to consult. 

* Given in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 

5 Not in the smaller Petersburg Dictionary. 
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is tliat wherever the accent is known from Y edic 
texts it has been indicated in the transliteration. 

The etymological portion of the dictionary is, 
so far as it goes, complete. As already men- 
tioned, it does not aim at comparative philology, 
outside the bounds of the Sanskrit language. 
All words, — except the small number which defy 
analysis, have been broken up into their com- 
ponent parts in the transliteration. When these 
means failed, the derivation is concisely added in 
brackets. 1 only regret that Dr. Macdonell did 
not take advantage of the opportunity to point 
but how much Sanskrit, and especially Classical 
Sanskrit, is indebted to words borrowed from 
vernaculars in a state of much greater phonetic 
decay than that at which the main portion of 
the language had been arrested. This is a wide 
field, hardly touched upon as yet, save by Prof. 
Zacharise ; and is one which promises with little 
labour to yield a bounteous fruit. Words like 
ahgdra already mentioned, the possible connec- 
tion between verbal bases such as iohchJia,^ and 
ipsa, (both Yedic) parallel forms such as hapdta 
and Izawdta, hslmrikd and chhurikd, giha and 
griha (both Yedic), paitraandpatfa, and hundreds 
of others, point to one of two things, either the 
existence of dialects at the time the Yedic hymns 
were composed (if not when they were compiled), 
or else to the borrowing, by a language already 
stereotyped, of words from vernaculars in a later 
stage of phonetical growth. Both of these facts 
fall well within the province of the etymological 
lexicographer: and a correct appreciation of 
both is absolutely necessary to comprehend the 
relationship between Profane and Yedic Sanskrit, 
and between the former and the Yernaculars of 
India from the time of As6ka to the present day. 
One word I miss from Dr. MacdonelTs dictionary, 
which well illustrates what I mean, — aJcupya, 
The word is not quotable, and hence it is quite 
rightly omitted, but still I should have been glad 
to know what a skilled etymologist such as he 
is, would have said about it. The word has two | 
meanings ‘ not (a) base metal (Jcupya)/ and ‘ base 
metal.’ Other dictionaries explain the second 
meaning by declaring the a to be expletive, that 
is to say ignotum per ignotius. Pandits give the 
a its negative force, and say the word means 
‘that metal with reference to which all other 
metals are not base,’ i.e., ‘ metal which is very 
hase.’^ I believe that a reference to the despised 
vernaculars and Pi^kpits will clear up the difd- 
culty. In the former this a prefix is by no means 

^ I am, of course, aware of tbe ckco theory regarding 
these chchJui bases. Hut whether ichchha is an original 
Sanskyit base or not, the fact that the Pr^yit form of 
ipsa, to wish to obtain, to desire, is also ichchha, cannot 
be overlooked by the student of Sanskrit etymology. 


uncommon,® and can always be referred through 
Prakrit either to a Sanskrit d, or to a Sanskrit 
ati {a-i, e, a). Hence I believe that this second 
meaning of ahupya is to be referred to a Prakrit 
form of dkiipya or atikupya. 

In order to test the vocabulary of this dic- 
tionary, I have gone through the first sixty pages 
of the Kddambari, and compared it with the 
dictionary hitherto available to English scholars, 
that of Sir Monier Williams. In these sixty 
pages there are about eighteen words which I 
have failed to find in the older work, all of which, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, are duly 
registered in that under consideration. The ex- 
ceptions are of no moment, and cause no trouble 
to the reader. Those I have noticed in my 
edition of the Kddambari, are ahlishtatu {aklishta 
is given), dshddhin {dshddha, a paldsa-sta-^, is 
given), utsdda (uisddana is given), raHta {rasita 
is given) rupa {rupd mrigdh svalhdvavantah 
lAkdieha, comm.), Sahiini-judna {iahuna-jiMna, is 
given). This will show the thoroughness with 
which the work has been done, and of how far it 
supersedes previous similar books. Of the above 
omitted words, only one {utsdda) is found in the 
smaller St. Petersburg Dictionary. 

I have already drawn attention to the compact 
and convenient arrangement of the articles. A 
word of praise must also be given to the beauti- 
fully clear type, and to the freedom from mis- 
prints, — an accuracy which makes an Anglo- 
Indian condemned to hard labour at the hands 
of Calcutta compositors sigh with envy. 

In conclusion, I must congratulate Prof. Mac- 
donell on being the first to produce a scientifi- 
cally arranged Sanskrit dictionary, of convenient 
size and moderate cost. Measured by its aim it 
is a complete and brilliant success, and if here 
and there I have appeared to be a chhidrdnv^s'hin, 
I have referi’ed not bo the execution of what has 
been done, but have only expressed my regrets 
that his aim has not been a higher one. But 
then, if it had been as I wish it, and if Dr. 
Macdonell had given us still more gifts from the 
storehouse of his learning, the size of his book 
would not have been convenient, nor would its cost 
havebeeu moderate. Things are better as they 
are, and we may hope for, at some future time, 
a lexicon embracing the whole Sanskrit language, 
and dealing with it in all its aspects from his 
competent pen. 

G. A. Gbibrson. 


^ Bo also they talk of a word a-vara (not ava-ra), 
‘ very excellent’ : ‘ that with reference to which all 
other things are not excellent.’ 

® e.g. Hindi acTiayaZa = chapala. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHICAL LIST OF THE BRIHAT-SAMHITA. 

BY J. F. FLEET, I.C.S.. Ph.B., O.I.E. 

T he topographical information contained in the Brihat-Samhita of Varahamihira 
is to be found chiefly in chapter "xiv., entitled kurma-vibhaga or “the DiTision of the 
Globe;” the special object of which, in conformity with the astrological nature of the whole 
work, is to proride an arrangement from which it may he determined what countries and peoples 
sii:fler calamity when particular nakiliatras or Innar mansions are vexed by the planets. For this 
pnrpose, the twenty-seven mhshatras, commencing with Krittikah (the Pleiades), are divided 
into nine groups, of three each ; and the globe, into a corresponding numbers of nine divisions, 
starting with the Madbyadesa or middle country, as the central part of Bharatavarsha or the 
inhabitable world, and then running round the compass from east to north-east. And an 
application of the distribution, — though not a very careful one, unless it can be improved or 
corrected by any emendation of the present text, — is given in verses 32, 33, of the same chapter; 
where we learn that, as the groups of naksliatras are vexed, commencing with that of which the 
first naksliatra is Agneya or Krittikah, so, in due order, destruction and death come upon the 
kings of the PanchMas (middle-country), of Magadha (eastern division), of Kalihga (south-east 
division), of Avanti (southern division), of Anarta (south-west division), of the Sindh u-Sanvlras 
(again the south-west division), of the Harahauras or Harahauras (not mentioned elsewhere), 
of the Madras (north-west division), and of the Kannindas (north-east division). 

The first part of my catalogue, the divisional list, gives all the names thus mentioned in 
chapter xiv., as it runs in Dr. Kern’s edition, arranged alphabetically under the divisions of 
the country adopted by Yarahamihira. As has been indicated, the primary division is 
the Madhyadg&a or middle country. I do not find any definition of this term in the 
JBrihat'SahihitcL And there seem to be differences in respect of its limits. Thus, Prof. H. H. 
Wilson^ has spoken of it as being “the country along the Harmada ; ” and AlbSruni,^ from the 
information given to him, has explained it as being “ the country all around Kanauj, which is 
also called Aryavarta.” SirMonier Monier- Williams, however, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, gives 
it a considerably more ample extent; defining it as “the country lying between the Himalayas 
on the north, the Yindhya mountains on the south, Yinasana on the west,” i.e, apparently 
the place where the river Sarasvati was supposed to lose itself in the sand, “Prayaga on the 
east, and comprising the modern j)rovinces of Allahabfld, Agra, Dehli, Oude, &o.” And this 
seems to be more in consonance with Yai^ahamihira’s view : since we find him including in it, on 
the east, SAkeia (Oude), ^ and on the west, the Maru country (Marwad), and the Sarasvatas or 
people living on the banks of the Sarasvati which rises in Mount Abu, and, running almost due 
iaoutb, flows into the Ran of Outch ; while, on the other hand, the Yamunas or people living on 
the banks of the Jamna, which rises in the Himalayas, are placed by him partly in the middle 
country and partly in the northern division, and the Yindhya mountains, which run across the 
peninsula and constitute the northern boundary of the valley of the Harmada, are excluded by 
him from the middle country altogether, though, in connecting them only with the south-east 
division, he fails to represent fully their extent. 

In presenting this divisional list, I do not mean to ^suggest that it furnishes materials for 
prepariug an accurate map of ancient India; or that the cities, rivers, mountains, tribes, &c., — 
and especially tbe tribes,— belong actually and only to the divisions to which they are allotted 
by Yarahamihira. Mistakes in his details can easily be shewn : for instance, though he places 
Kachchha and Girinagara both in the southern division, he locates Raivataka in the south- 
west; whereas this mountain is quite close to Girinagara (Juniigadb) and the Girnar mountain, 


1 Vishnu’Fiirdm, Translation, Vol. IV. p. 64, note 3. 

2 AlhMtiVs India^ Translation, Vol. I, p, 17S; also see p. 198, 

8 So also the MatsyorPurdna places Ayodh^ (Oude) in the Madbyadesa ; see Vishnu- Purdna, Translation, 
Vol. IV. p. 168, note 11. 
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and is considerably to tbe south of Outeh. My object is to make a start, in order that, when 
the lists of other books have been treated in the same way and all have been coinpared, we 
may then be in a position to put all the materials together, and arrive at some consolidated and 
satisfactory results. 

In addition to the divisional list of chapter xiv., the astrological statements^ that rim 
through the whole book, and in particular verses 1 to 39 of chapter xvi., which define 
the countries, peoples, and things belonging to the domain of each planet, add a variety of 
other names which are not mentioned at all in chapter xiv. All these names I have included, 
with those taken from chapter xiv., in the g'eneral alphahetioal list,^ And here I have inserted 
notes on some of the names, chiefly in the direction of (^noting the earliest epigraphic references 
to them ; but without attempting to give all that might be said about them, or about the others 
that I have passed over without comment. Little, if anything, in a topographical direction, is to 
be learnt from these astrological references ; which simply tell us, for instance, that (chap, xviii, 
verse 6) should the Moon leave Saturn at her right, then sovereigns keeping the town will 
“triumph, and the Sakas, Bahlikas, (the people of) Sindhu, Pahlavas and Yavanas, be joyful.’’ 
They are of value only as tending to indicate the comparative importance or notability of the 
di^erent tribes and places, as judged by the number of different allusions to each of them. To 
apply them in any other way, e. to assume that the names mentioned in one and the same 
passage are to be referred to much about one and the same locality, would only be conducive to 
error. Thus, such a rule might be applied in respect of the verse just mentioned, without going 
far wrong. But chapter iv. verse 25, and chapter xvi. verse 22, give clear instances to the 
contrary. The former conples the Arjnnayanas and the Yaudh^yas, who belong to the northern 
division, and the Kauravas, who, as the people of Kuru-land, may perhaps be referred to the 
noi'thern division, with the Pragisas or kings of the eastern country. And the latter couples the 
Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Traigarbas, Pauravas, and Vatadhauas, of the northern division, with 
the Ambashthas of the east or south-west, the Paratas of the west, and the Saras vatas and 
Matsyas of the middle country, But little, therefore, if anything at all, could be gained, in 
this or any similar list, by noting the way in which different names are connected with each 
other in the astrological passages# 


DIVISIOI^AL LIST. 


The MadhyadSfea or middle country in- 
cludes (xiv. 2, 3, 4) Gajapura (see under Gaja- 
hvaya), K^akote, Kapishthala, [Mathura], ^ 
and SakSta; — 

the Maru and [Udumbara] countries;— 
the Dharmarauya forest ; — 

[the rivers Sarasvati and Yamuna] ; — 
and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Arim^das, Asvatthas, Audumbaras, Bhadras, 
Gauragrivas, Ghoshas, Gudas, Kahkas, Kuku- 
ras, Kurus, Madhyamikas, Mandavyas, Mathu- 
rakas, Matsyas, Mpas, Panchalas, Pandus, 
SMvas or SMvas, Saibkhyatas, Sarasvatas, 


'SurasSnas, Uddehikas, Ujjihanas, Upajyotishas, 
Yatsas, and Yamunas. 

The eastern division includes (xiv. 5, 6, 7,) 
[Chandrapura], KAsi, Mekala, the milky sea 
(IcsMrSda), the (eastern) ocean (samudra), 
[Tamalipti], and Yardhamiina; — 
tbe [K6sala], Magadha, Mithila, [Pundra], 
Samatata, and U^ra countries 
the mountains Anjana, MMyavat, Padma, 
Sihira, Udayagiri, and Yrishabhadhvaja; — 
the river Lauhitya 

and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Ambashthas, Bhadras, Ohandrapuras, Dantura- 


* As far as the end of chapter Ixxxv., of course I have utilised Br. Kern’s translation. It is to be found in the 
Jour. H. As.'Soc., N. S., Vol. IV. pp. 430-479 (chap. i. to vii.) ; Vol. V. pp, 45-90 (chap. viii. to xv.), and pp. 231-288 
(chap. xvi. to xxxv.) ; Vol. VI. pp. 36-91 (chap, xxxvi. to li.), and pp. 279-^8 (chap. liii. to Ixiv. j chap. Hi., on boils 
and their consequences, is left untranslated, as being- of no interest whatever) ; and Vol. VII. pp. 81-134 (chap. Ixv- 
to Isxxv.), I have g-lanced through the remaining nineteen chapters, without actually reading them : here, the 
Devanagari characters, with their absence Of capitals, may possibly have caused me to pass over a point or two 
which otherwise I might have noted; but I think that I have not omitted anything of importance. 

nr square brackets are supplied from the tribal appeUations ; thus, in the present instance, 

Mathurfi, from the mention of the Mdthurakas. 
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kas, Gaudakas, Karyatas, Kausalakas, Khasas, 
Paniidras, PragjyOtishas, Sulimas,Tamaliptikas, 
and Utkalas ; also tke cannibals (punishdda), 
tlie horse-faced people (asvavadana), the one- 
footed people (eJcapada)y the people with ears 
shaped like a sickle (surpakarna), and the tiger- 
faced people (vydghramuhJia)^ 

The south-east division includes (siv. 8, 
9, 10) H^makundya, the islands of bark, of 
bulls, and of cocoanuts, Kantakasthala, Kish- 
kindha, and TripuiT; — 

the Andhra, Ahga, [Ch6di],Kalihga, Kosala, 
TJpavauga, Vauga, and Vidarbha countries; — 
the Yindhya mountains ; — 
and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
OhSdikas, Dasarnas, Jatharas, Maulikas (or 
'Baulikas), Nishadas, Purikas, 'Sabaras (specified 
as the leaf-clad 'Sabaras and the naked 'Sabaras), 
'Saulikas (or Maulikas), 'Smasrudharas, and 
Yatsas ;also the great-necked people (maMgri- 
va)i the high-throated people (urdhvahaniha)j 
and the snake-necked people (yydlagriva). 

The southern division includes (siv. 11-16) 
Akara, Atri’s hermitage, [Avanti], BaladSva- 
pattana, the beryl-mines (vaidurya), Bharu- 
kachchha, Chitrak:fifca, (the places for obtaining) 
conch-shells (sanMa), Dasapura, Dharmapat- 
^na, the elephants’ glen (hunjaradari), Gam- 
ra jya, Girinagara, the hermitages (tdpasdsrama), 
the islands (dvipa), Kaiichi, [Kfirman^ya], Kol- 
lagiri, Kraunchadvipa, Lanka, Maruchipattana, 
Nasikya, the southern ocean (ydmyddadhi), (the 
places for obtaining) pearls (rmiJctd), Simhala, 
Talikata, Yanavasi, and Yellura: — 
the [ChSra], Ch51a, Kachchha, Karnata, 
[Kerala], Konkana, and Tankana countries ; — 
the Dandakavana and Tumbavana ^forests, 
and the great forest (piahdtav ^) ; — 

the mountains Dardura, Kusuma, Mah^n- 
dra, Malaya, Malindya, Rishyamuka, and 
Surpa ; — 

the rivers Kaveri, Krishna, Tamraparnin, 
and V6na ; — 

and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Abhiras, Aryakas, Avantakas, Bhadras, ChSr- 
yas, Gonardas, Kairalakas, Kalajinas, Kaiika- 
tas, Karmaueyakas, Kirnas, Phanikaras, Pisi- 
kas, Bishabhas, Rishikas, Sauris, and Sibikas ; 
also, the mariners (vdrichara), the people with 
thick matted hair {jatddhard)^ and the eaters 
of whales (timihgildsana ) 


The south-west division includes (xvi, 
17, 18, 19) the great ocean (makdrnava), and 
Yadavimukha ; — 

the Anarta, Dravida, [Klamboja], Parasava, 
and Surashfcra countries ; — 

the mountains Hemagiri, Phenagiri, and 
[Revataka] ; — 

the river (or country) Sindhu 
and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
Abhiras, Ambashthas, Ai’avas, Badaras, 

Barbaras, Chanchukas, Kfilakas, Kapilas, 

Karnapraveyas, Khandas, Kiratas, Makaras, 
Pahlavas, Raivatakas, Sindhu- Sauviras, 
Sudras, and Yavanas ; also the eaters of (raw) 
fiesh {hravydmi), and the people with the 
faces of women (ndrlmuhha). 

The western division includes (xiv. 20? 
21) the region of gold (Jianaka)^ and Tara- 
kshiti ; — 

the Panchanada and Ramatha countries ; — 
the collection of forests (vanaugha) 
the mountains Astagiri, Kshurarpana, 
hlanimat, M%havat, and Prasasta ; — 
and the folbwing tribes or peoples ; the 
Aparantakas, Haihayas, Jringas, Mlechchhas, 
Paratas, Sakas, 'Santikas, Yaifyas, and 
Yokkanas. 

The north-west division includes (siv. 
22, 23) the kingdom of the amazons (strU 
rdjya) 

the Asmaka, Kuluta, and Lahada or Ladaha 
countries ; — 

the forest of the man-lions 
vand ) ; — 

the rivers Garuha or Guruha, Phalguluka, 
and YSnumati ; — 

and the following tribes or peoples; the 
Charmarangas, Halas or Lahas, Madras, Man- 
davyas, Marukuchchas, 'Bulikas (or Mulikas), 
Talas, and Tukharas ; also the dwellers in the 
sky (khastha), the one-eyed people (dhavild- 
Ghana), the long-faced people {ddrghdsya), the 
long-haired people {dirghakesa), and the people 
with long-necks (dWghagrtm). 

The northern diivsion includes (xiv. 24-28) 
Bhogaprastha, the city of spirits (bliiitapura), 
[Pushkalavati], [Takshasila], Yasati, and 
Yasovati ; — 

the Adarsa, Antardvipin, Gandhara, [Mala- 
ya], Trigarta, and [Uttara-Kuru] countries; — 
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the mountains Dhanushmat, Himavat The north-east division includes (xiv. 29, 
(Himalaya) KaiMsa, KrauScha, MSrn,' and 30, 31) Brahmapura, the kingdom of the dead 

Vasumat ; (nashtardjya) , tlie gold-region {swuarnabliu)^ 

the river [Yamuna] marshes or swamps {palola) ; — 
and the following tribes or peoples ; the the [Kasmira] and Knluta countries 

Agnidhras or Agnityas, Ambaras, Arjunayanas, the forest of Yasus or spirits (vasuvana), the 

Dandapihgalakas, Dasameyas, DasSrakas, Gav- forest-kingdom {vanardjija), and the forest- 
yas,* Hematalas, Hiinas, Kachcharas, Kaikayas, territory {vanarushim) ; — 

Kailavatas, Kanthadhanas, Kohalas, Kshatri- the mountains Me ruka and Mnhja 
yas (under the name of rdjanya), Ksh^ma. and the following tribes or peoples ; the 
dhurtas, Kshudraminas, Madrakas, Malavas, Abhisaras, Anuvisvas, Bhallas, Chinas, Dama- 
Manahalas, Mandavyas, Pauravas, Pushkala- ras, Daradas, Darvas, Gandharvas, Ghoshas, 
vatas, Saradhanas, Sitakas (or "Satakas), Sya- Kasmiras, Kaunindas, Khashas, Kiras, Kiratas, 
makas, Takshasilas, IJdichyas, TJttara-Knrns, Kuohikas, Knnathas, Pauravas, Sairindhas, 
Ya^dhanas, Yamunas, and Yaudheyas; also and Tahganas; also the nomads (joasuyula\ 
the flat-nosed people {oMj>itandsilia) ‘ the thick- the wearers of hark (cMranivasana), the 
haired people (heMhara), the roamers in the dwellers in the sky {divishtlia), the demons 
sky (Jchachara)^ the dog-faced people (svamu- with matted hair or elf-locks (jathura), the 
him), and the horse-faced people {turagd- one-footed people (ekachai'am), and the three- 
nand)» eyed people (trine tr a). 

ALPHABETICAL LIST. 

Abhira, or Abhira, the name of a people mines,"' considers that it denotes the modem 

placed in the southern division, xiv. 12 , and KhAndesh. The name apparently occurs in 

in the south-west division, xiv. 18 ; misoel- one of the ISTasik inscriptions {Archoeol, Smv^ 

laneous astrological references, v. 38, 42 3 TFes^. Vol, lY. p. 109), and in the Juna- 

ix. 19 ; svi. 31; One of the Nasik inscrip- gatjh inscription of Rudraddman (Ind, AnU 

tions mentions an Abhira king (^Arekoeol, YoL YII. p. 262 ; the text has -)• 

8urn, TYesi. Jnd. Tol. lY. p. 104). And the Alaka, apparently a city; the lord of Alaka 
Abhiras are named among the tribes snbju- (Alaha-ndtha), misc, ref., xi. 58. Kern in 

gated by Samudragupta (Qupta Inscriptions, his translation gives the feminine form, 

p- 14). ' Alaka; which, however, does not suit the 

Abhisara, a people in the north-east division, metre, ' The published text is Ihslwdlm- 

xiv. 29; misc. ref., xxxii, 19. The Abhisara Balakandthau, “the Ikshvakns and the lord 

country is supposed to be the modern Hazara, of Ralaka ;” with the various readings of 

in the PaSjab (McCrindle’s Invasion of India huJcula and rulaJca, for ralaha. But, in a 

ly Alexander the Great, p. 69, note 3). note to his translation, Kern prefers Ihshvd- 

Adarsa, a country in the northern division, hur=Alahandth6 ; which is the reading of 
xiv. 25, the commentary, and is supported by the 

Agnidhra, or Agnidhra, a people in the remark AlaM-nagari tan-ndtU rdjd. The 

northern division, xiv. 25. In his text, only other Alaka that is known, is the city 

Kern reads BJiSgajprastlh-’ArJwidyan^Agnir of Kub 6 ra. The name of Ralaka is not 

dhrdh ; and in his various readings he notes otherwise known at all. 

that one MS, gives Agrivyd, hut all the amazons, the kingdom of the (denoted by 
others, except ,the one from which the word strirdjya), in the north-west division, xiv. 

in his text is_ taken, Agndtyah, In his trans- 22 ; misc. I'ef., xvi, 6 . Alh 6 runi says, “ Stn- 

lation he gives “ Agnidhras (or Agnityas)."' I’iljyS'j e. women among whom no man 

Aiberuni has given the Brihat^Saihliiid divi- . dwells longer than half a year,'" 
sional list {India, Translation, Yol. I. pp, Ambara, a people in the northern division, 
3UO-303) ; and here he gives “ Agnitya,’" siv. 27. 

Akara, a place in the southern division, xiv. 12 . Amhashtha, a people in the eastern division, 
Kern, who .translates the word by “the xiv. 7; also in the south-west, xiv. 17; misc. 
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ref., xi. 19; xvi. 22. In a note to iiis trans- 
lation, Kern remarks tLat the Ambashthas 
of the eastern division are the Amhastcs of 
Ptolemy, vii. 1, 66 seq, ; and that they are 
not to be confounded with their namesakes 
in the south-west. 

Anarta, a country in the south-west division, 
siv. 17 ; misc. ref,, y. 80 ; xiv. 33 ; xvi. 31. 
This country is mentioned in the Junjigadh 
inscription of Rudradaman (Lid, Ant. Yol. 
YII. pp. 262, 263). 

Andhra, or Andhra, a country, and the people 
of it, in the south-east division, xiv. 8 ; 
misc. ref., xvi, 11 ; xvii. 25 ; — the lord of 
Andhra, or of the Andhras (Andlira-pati\ 
misc. ref., si. 59. The Andhras are carried 
back to the third century B. C. by one of the 
edicts of Asoka (Ind, Ant. Yol. XX. pp. 239, 
240, 247, 248). Other early epigraphic 
references are fco be found in Gi.hpta Inscriv- 
tionSj p. 230, and ArcJioeol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Yol. lY. p. 127. 

Ahga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8; misc, ref,, v. 72; is. 10; s. 14; 
xi. 66; xxsii. 15. See under ' Jathara.’ 

Ahjana, a mountain in the eastern division, 
siv. 5. 

Antardvipa, or Antardvipin, a region in the 
northern division, xiv. 25. 

Antargiri, a mountain region ; misc. ref., v. 42. 
In a note to his translation Kern remarks — 
am not able to say which part of the 
Himalayan hill country was called Antar- 
giri; it may be Kumaon, or a still more 
eastern district. Cf. ch. svi. 2, and Maha- 
bhar. II, ch. xxvii. 3.” In svi. 2, the origi- 
nal has hahir-antah-saila'-jcih^ “the people 
beyond and within the mountains note, 
“ i, e. a part of the Himalaya.” 

AntarvMi, a region ; misc. ref., v. 65, Kern 
translates by “ the Doab.” The name may 
apply to any Doab : but it usually denotes 
the country lying between the Gahga and 
the Yamungi, which is mentioned as Gahga- 
Yamm-dntardla, in Ixis, 26, misc. ref. ; and 
it is used in that sense in the Ind6r grant 
of Skandagupta (^Gujpta Inscriptions f p. 69). 

Anuvisva, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31. 

Aparantaka (v. 1. Aparantika), “ the people 
of the western marches,” a people in the 
western division, siv. 20 ; misc. ref., v. 70. 


See also ‘ Apar^ntya.’ Mention is made of 
the Aparanta people or country in one of the 
Hiisik inscriptions (Archoeol. Sttrv. West. Ind. 
Yol. lY. p. 109), and in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman (Ind. Ant. YoL 
YII, p. 262). And one of the As6ka edicts 
classes the Yavanas, Kambojas, and Gandha- 
ras as aparanta (id. Yol. XX, pp. 240,241). 
Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has said that 
there are reasons for thinking that Sopara, 
in the Thana District (see under ^Saurparaka'), 
was the chief place in the Aparanta country 
Jour. Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. Yol. XY. p. 274, 
and note 3), 

Aparantya, a people, evidently identical with 
Aparantaka, q. v. ; misc. ref., v. 40, is. 15. 

Arava, a people in the south-west division, 
siv. 17. 

Arbuda (the modern Mount Abu), misc. ref., 
V. 68 ; xvi. 31 ; xxsii. 19. 

Arim^da, a people in the middle country, 
siv. 2. 

Arjunayana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25; misc. ref., iv. 25 ; xi, 59 ; svi. 22 ; 
xvii. 19. The Arjun^yanas are named among 
the tribes snbjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). An early coin 
of the Arjunuyanas is figured in Prmsep^s 
Bssays, Yol. II. p. 223, Plate xliv. Ho. 22. 

Arya, a people ; misc. ref., v. 42, where Kern 
takes the word as meaning “ the inhabitants 
of Aryavarta,” q. v. 

Aryaka, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

Aryavarta, the inhabitants of Aryavarta (the 
text uses the nom. plur.), which is a cus- 
tomary name for Northern India ; misc, ref., 
V. 67. See also ^ tUtardpatha.^ The word 
Aryavarta means ' the abode of the Aryas, 
or excellent or noble people.’ It is nsed to 
denote Northern India in the AJlahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta 
tions, p. 13). In the Mdnavadharmasdstra, 
ii. 22 (Burnell’s Translation, p, 18) Aryavarta 
is defined as the land between the Himalaya 
and Yindhya mountains, extending to the 
eastern and to the western seas. But a 
more precise division between Northern and 
Southern India is given by the poet Raja- 
sSkhara, who, in the Bdlardmdyana, Act 
6 (see Y. Sh. Apte’s Rdjasehhara : Ms Life 
and Writings, p. 21), speaks of the river 
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ISTarmada (the ‘ ll^erbudda’), -whicli rises in, 
and runs along close to the south of, the 
Vindhya range, as “the dividing line of 
Aiyavarta and the dakshindpatha,^^ 

Asika, a people; misc. ref., si. 56. Mention 
is made of the Asika people or country ia 
one of the INTisik inscriptions {Archoeol. Surv, 
West. Ind, Yol. lY. p. 109). 

Asmaka, a country, and the people of it, in 
the north-west division, xiv. 22 ; misc. ref., 
T. 39, 73, 74; is, 18, 27; xvi. 11; xxxii. 
15 ; — the lord of Asmaka (Asmaka-pa, 
^ncitha, -nareoidra) mi&c xi. 64, 55; xvii. 
15. Below his translation of xiv. 22, Kern 
adds the note — ‘‘the Assakanoi of the 
Greeks.” Mention is made of the Asmaka 
people or country in one of the Ajanta inscrip- 
tions {AtcJkboI. Surv. West, Ind. lY. p. 131). 

astagiri, ‘ the mountain behind which the sun 
sets,’ in the western division, xiv. 20 . 

Asvattha, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 3. 

ahamuhlia, ‘ horse-faced people ; ^ misc. ref., 
xvi. 35. See also ^ asvavadana^ and ^turagd- 
mna.'* 

akavadana, ‘horse-faced people,’ in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6 ; identified by Kern with the 
Eippoprosdpoi of the Periplus Maris Ery- 
thrcei. See also ‘ akamuklia ^ and ‘ turagd- 
na7iaJ 

Atri (the hermitage of), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 14. 

Auclra or Odra, a country (the modern Orissa), 
and the people of it ; misc. ref,, v. 74 . See 
also ‘Udra/ 

Audumbara, the people of the Udumbara 
country, in the middle country, xiv. 4 . 
See also ‘ Udumbara.’ 

Aujjayanika, the people of Uijayani, q. v. ; 
misc. ref., xi. 56. 

Ausinara, ‘ a king of the Usinaras,’ q. v. ; misc. 
ref., xi. 55. 

Avagana, or Avagana a people or country,* 
misc. ref., xi. 61; xvi. 38. Kern translates 
the word by ‘Afghans,’ in both places. In 
xi. 61, among other various readings there 
are Oliol-Ahahdiidy Chdl-Aihvamgana, and 
CholaWmiiga-KamhTcana ] and in xvi. 38, 
CMl-Avagdna^ and CMUAbaMna. 

Avanta, a king or other inhabitant of Avanti 
or Avanti, q. v. ; misc, ref., xiv. 33. See 
also ‘ Avantaka * and ‘ Avantika.* 


Avantaka, the inhabitants of Avanti or A vanti^ 
q. V., a people in the southern division, xiv. 
12 ; raise, ref., v. 73. See also ‘ Avanta’ and 
‘ Avaiitika.’ 

Avanti, a city (better known as Ujjayani, q. v., 
or Ujjayini), misc. ref., v. 40 ; ix. 17 ; 'also 
an inhabitant of the same, misc. ref., ix. 
18, 21 . See also ‘ Avanti, Avanta, Avantaka, 
and Avantika.’ The name Avanti occurs in 
inscriptions at Nasik and Ajanta (Archceol. 
Surv^ West. Ind. Yol. lY. pp. 109, 127), and 
in the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman, 
Ind. Ant, Yol. YII. p. 262 ; the text has 
Jjsar-Avanty-). 

Avanti, a city, the same as Avanti, q. v. •, misc, 
ref., xi. 35, 

Avantika, ‘ a king or other inhabitant of 
Avanti or Avanti,’ - 8 ?., misc, ref., v. 64 ; 
Ixxxvi. 2 . See also ‘ Avanta’ and Avantaka.’ 

AyOdhyaka, the inhabitants of Ayodhya, which 
is the modern AjSdhya, Audh, Awadh, or 
‘ Oude ;’ misc. ref., iv. 24. See also ‘ Sakata/ 
The name Ayodhya occurs in the spurious 
grant of Samudragupta {Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 257). 

BMara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19. 

Bahlika, a country, and the inhabitants of it \ 
misc. ref., v. 37 ; xvhi. 6. See also ‘ Bahlika,. 
Yahlika, and Yahlika.’ 

Bahlika, the same as Bahlika, q^v.) misc. ref., 
X. 7 ; xvi. 1 ; xvii. 13, 25 ; xxxii. 15. In 
xvi. 1, Kern translates by ‘‘Balkh.*’ 

Bahugiri, rendered by Kern by “ hill- districts,” 
but perhaps the name of some particular 
mountainous country; misc. ref., xvi. 26. 

BaladSvapattana, a city in the southern divi- 
sion; xiv, 16, Below his translation Kern 
gives the note— “ the Balaipatna of Ptolemy, 
so that the reading Palaipatna, preferred by 
Lassen, is proved to be a false form.” 

Barbara, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv, 18 ; misc. ref., v. 42. 

bark, the island of (charmadvtpa), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9; — wearers of 
bark (cMra-nivasand), a people in the north- 
east division, xiv, 31. 

beryl-mines (vaidurya), in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

Bhadra, a people in the middle country, xiv. 2 5 
and dn the eastern division, xiv. 7 and in 
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the southern division, siv. 16. In a note to 
his translation of siv. 7, Kern explains the 
name by “the Blessed,” and suggests that ^ 
the Bhadras are probably the same with the 
Bhadrasvas, g. u, 

Bhadrasva, a people, to be placed in the middle 
country if identified with the Bhadras 5 the 
king of the Bhadrasvas {Bhadras ca-nri'pa)^ 
misc. ref., ix. 11. In a note to his transla- 
tion; Kern remarks — “ The Bhadrasvas are a 
mythical people, fabled to live in the remote 
East, or, according to the phrase of the 
astronomical Siddhantas, at 90° E. from 
Laiika, in the region where Tavakoti, Java 
Point,” is situated. (The reading Yamakoti 
is erroneous ; for Yama’s kingdom is in the 
South, not in the East ; and, besides, the 
compound Yamakoti is devoid of sense.) 
The origin of the Bhadrasvas living near 
the TJdayagiri may be traced, I think, to 
BigvMa, i. 115, 2 , seg.” 

Bhalla, (^;. Z. Bhilla), a people in the north-easfe 
division, xiv. 30. 

Bharata, a people; misc. ref. xvi. 21. 

Bharatavarsha, xiv. 1. The word occurs in 
other works as Bharatavarsha. In the 
latter form, it means * the country of Bharata 
and in the other, ‘the country of theBharatas 
or descendants of Bharata.’ And it is a 
name for the whole of India, the first king 
of which is held to have been Bharata, son 
of Bushy an ta. 

Bharukachchha, the modern Bharuch or Bha- 
roch, i, e, ‘ Broach,’ a city in the southern 
division, xiv. 11 ,• misc. ref., xvi. C ; Ixix. 11 ; 
— the rulers of Bharukachchha {Bharu-- 
hacliclilia-pdii), v. 40, The name Bharukach- 
chha occurs in inscriptions at Junnar and 
Nasik {Arcliceol. Stirv. West. Ind^ Vol. lY. 
pp. 96, 100) ; and perhaps in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradtoan {hid. Ant. Yol. 
YII. p. 262, where, however, “Maru and 
Kachchha” is preferred by the editors). 
Sometimes the Sanskrit or Sanskritised form 
Biirigukachchha is met with (e, hid. Ant. 
Yoi. KII. p. 189 ; Yol. XIX. p. 175), By the 
Greeks it was called Barygaza. 

Bhasapura (?), a town (?) ; misc. ref., xvi. 11. 
The published text has BJidsdpura, with the 
various readings of Bhdsapnra, BMsdpdra, 
Bhdskdparmh^ and Ddsapiira, In his transla- 
tion, however, Kern gives “the Bhasaparas;” 


with the note “ or Bhdsdpura or Bhdsdvaras. 
“Maybe, Bhasaparas ( = Bhdsdvaras) 

“ those who live on this side of Mount 
“ BhAsa.” Utpala gives no explanation, 
Bhimaratba, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 9. The 
published text has BMmarathdydh, which 
Kern rendered by “ (the inhabitants of the 
western half of the district) of the Bhimara- 
tha.” A various reading is Bhimarathydij dhj 
which gives the name of Bhimarathya. A 
grant of the Eastern Chalukya king Yish- 
nuvardhana I. gives the name as Bhimarathi 
{hid. Ant. Yol. XIX. pp. 804, 310). The 
river is undoubtedly the modern Bhima, 
which rises in the Sahyadri range, and flows 
into the Krishna near Raichur. 

Bhringi (?), a people (?) ; misc. ref., iv. 22. 
There are the various readings of Bhrigi, 
Jrinig% and Vaihga ; and in his translation 
Kern stamps the ■word as “ very doubtful.” 

Bhogaprastha, a (?) people, in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 

Bhogavardhana, a (?) city or country ; misc. 
ref., perhaps an interpolation, xvi. 12 . 

Ihutapura, ‘the city of spirits,’ in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Brahmapura, a city, in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

bulls, the island of (vrisliadvtpa), in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

cannibals {pnrushdda, purusliddd), in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., iv. 22 . 
In a note to the translation, Kern remarks 
— “ the cannibals, being always placed in 
the far East, must denote either the inhabi- 
tants of the Andamans and Xicobars, or the 
cannibal tribes of the Indian Archipelago, 
or both.” See also ‘ hraxnjdsm.^ 

castes. The work does not mention the 
Brahmans with any topographical reference : 
but it locates the Kshatriyas (mentioned by 
the term rdjanyci) in the northern division, 
xiv. 28 ; the Vaisyas in the western division, 
xiv. 21 ; and the Sudras in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18. 

Chaidya, the people of Chedi, q. -y. ; misc. 
ref., xi. 59. See also ‘ ChMika.’ 

Champa, a (?) town or country ; misc. ref., 
xvi. 3, 

I Chanchuka {v. 1. Champuka), a people in the 
south-west division, xiv. 18. 
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Chandrabliaga river, supposed to be tbe 
Cheiiab, one of tbe five rivers of the Panjab; 
misc. ref., xyL 27. 

Chandrapnras, tbe inhabitants of the city of 
Chandrapura, in the eastern division, xiy. 5. 
A town named Chandrapura is mentioned 
in the Indor grant of Skandagupta (Gu;pta 
Inscri'pUons, p. 71). 

charmadvipaf the island of bark, in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9, 

Charmaranga, a people in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. 

Charud^vi, a (?) town or country, miso. ref., 
ix. 18 ; the word occurs in the plural, as if 
denoting the inhabitants. 

ChMi, a country, misc. ref., xvi. 3; xxxii. 22; 
— the ruler of ChSdi xliii, 8. See 

also ‘Chaidya and ChSdika.’ The Kala- 
churis of Central India were kings of 
ChMi. 

Ch8dika (v, Z. Chaidika), the people of Chedi, 
2 . V*, in the south-east division, xiv. 8. See 
also ‘ Chaidya.’ 

Ch6rya, a people, evidently of the Chira 
country, in the southern division, xiv. 
15. 

China, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
30; misc. ref., v. 77, 78, 80 ; x. 7, 11; xi. 
61 ; xvi. 1, 38. Kern translates the word 
by “ Chinese e. g, v. 77, 78, 80. 

chipiiandsiha, ‘ flat-nosed people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 26. 

chwanivamnaj ‘wearers of bark,’ a people in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31. 

Chitrakuta, in the southern division, xiv, 13 ; 
misc. ref., xvi. 17. It is the modern Chitra- 
kot or Ohatarkot hill or district, near 
Kampta in BundSlkhand. The name occurs 
in the Siriir inscription of A. D. 866 {Ind. 
ArU. YoL XIL p. 218). 

Ch61a, a country, and the people of it, in the 
southern division, xiv. 13 ; misc, ref., v. 40; 
xi» bl ; xvi, 10, 38. In southern inscrip- 
tions, the name appears in the forms of 
Chola, Chola, and Ch5da ; and it is taken 
back to the third century B. C. by one of 
the edicts of Ai6ka (Ind. AnU Vol. XX. 
pp. 239, 340, 249). 

cocoa-nuts, the island of {ndmra^dvijpa), in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 

conch-shells, the places for obtaining, are 
placed in the southern division, xiv. 14. 


daksMiidpatha, ‘the region of the south,’ i. e. 
Southern India, below the Xarmada, misc, 
ref., ix. 40; xlvii. 8. See under ‘ Aryavarta.’ 
The term dahsliind^atlia occurs in the 
Junagadh inscription of RudradSman (Ind, 
Yol. YII. p. 262); in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta In- 
scriptionSi p. 13) ; and apparently in one of 
the Nasik inscriptions {ArchcBo\* Surv. West, 
Ind. YoL lY. p. 110). 

pamara (v, 1. Damara), a people in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Dandaka, a country or people, misc, ref., xvi. 
11 ; — the king of Dandaka (JDandali-ddhipati), 
misc. ref., xi. 56. 

Dandaka vana, in the southern division, xiv. 
16. This is, I suppose, another form of the 
name of the Dandakaranya, or Dandaka 
forest, which lay between the rivers Nar- 
mada and Godavari. 

Dandapingalaka, a people in the northern di- 
vision, xiv, 27. 

Dantnraka, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6. Alb8rfini says “ Dantura, L e. people 
with long teeth.” 

Darada, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29 ; miso. ref., v. 42, 79, xiii. 9. Alb^runi 
omits them ; or, rather, he gives Abhisarada, 
instead of Abhisara and Darada, 

Dardnra, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11. 

Dirva, a people in the north-east division, xiv. 
30. 

Dasam6ya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv, 28. 

Dasapura, a city in the southern division, xiv. 
12. It is the modern Mandasor, or more 
properly Das6r, in Malwa. It is mentioned 
in inscriptions at Nasik (Archceol, Surv, 
West, Ind, Yol. lY. pp, 100, 114), and in 
inscriptions at Mandasor itseH (Gupta 
Inscriptions, pp, 79, note 2, and 84, 86), 

Dasarna, a variant of D^sarna, g. v. ; miso. 
ref., V. 40 ; X. 15 ; xxxii. 11. In a note to his 
translation, Kem remarks that the Dasarj^s 
are the Dosarene or Desarene of the Feriplus 
Maris Erytlircd, 

Dastoa, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10 ; misc. ref., xvi. 26. See also 
‘ Dfearna.’ 

Das6raka, a variant of DasSraka, g, v, ; misc. 
ref,, V. 67. 
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DAseraka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26, See also ‘ Das6raka.’ 

dead, the kingdom of the {naslifa-rdjya), in the 
north-east, xiv. 29, See nnder ‘MSrnka.’ 

demons with elf-locks {jat-dsura)^ in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Devika, a river ; misc. ref., xi. 35. 

Dhanushmat, a mountain, in the northern 
division, xiv. 24. The text distinctly stamps 
Dhanushmat as a mountain. But Alberuni 
says Dhanushman (1), t, e. the people with 
bows.” 

Bharmapatfana, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. Kern translates the name by 
‘‘Yama’s city.” 

Dharmarauya, a forest region, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3. 

diamonds are found in the Himavat mountains, 
in Kaliiiga, Kosala, Matahga (?), Pnndra, 
and Saurashtra, at Surpara (see under 
‘Aparanta’ and ‘ Saurparaka’), and on the 
banks of the Vena, Ixxx. 6, 7. 

d'rgkagnva, ‘people with long necks/ in the 
north-west division, xiv. 23. 

dirghalcisa, ‘long-haired people,’ in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23. 

dirghcisija^ ‘ long- faced people,’ in the north, 
west division, xiv, 23. 

dkisliiliobf “the inhabitants of heaven,” dwel- 
lers in the sky, a people, in the north-east 
division, xiv. 31, 

dog-faced people (sva-mwkha)^ in the northern 
division, xiv. 25. 

Doinba, the Gipsies ; misc. ref., Ixxxvii, 33. 
Also, in liii. 84 the text has svapach-ddayah, 

‘ those who cook (and eat) dogs, and others 
like them and the comm.entary says sva- 
packet Jpomhdh, ‘ the cookers of dogs are the 
Doinbas,’ The name is doubtless identical 
with the jpomma that occurs elsewhere ; e. y. 
in the Anamkoud inscription of Rudraddva 
(LuZ. Ant, Yol. XL p. 17). ' And the 
Doinmas or poms were the Gipsies QuL 
Yol. XY. p. 15). 

Dravida, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-west division, xiv. 19 ; misc. ref., ix. 15, 
19 ; xvi. 11 ; xxxii. 15 ; — the rulers of 
Dravida,or of the Dravidas (Brauld-ddMpdh) 
misc. ref., iv. 23 ; — the eastern half of the 
Dravida countries (Dmviddndm prdg-ardha'), 
misc. ref. xvi. 2. In his ti^anslation of xvi. 
11 and xxxii. 15, Kern gives “ Dravidas (or 


Dramidas).” In xiv. 19, Alburuni gives 
“Dramida.” See also ‘Dravida.’ 

Driivida, ‘of or belonging to Dravida,’ 
misc. ref., Iviii, 4, where Kern renders 
Brdvidam by “ (a measure) for Dravidas 
(barbarians).” 

ear's ; people with ears like a winnowing fan 
(siirpaAcarna)t in the eastern division, xiv. 5. 
elephants, the glen of (kiwjara-dai'/), in the 
southern division, xiv. 10. 
ekacharanUi ‘ one-footed people,’ in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31. See also ‘ ekapadad 
ekapada^ ‘one-footed people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7. See also ^ ekac/iaranad 
ehavilochana, ‘one-eyed people,’ in the north- 
west division, xiv. 23, 

elephants; the elephant’s cave, or the glen of 
elephants {kiifijara-dar^), in the southern 
division, xiv. 16. 

eyes ; one-eyed people (eka^vilochana) in the 
north-west division, xiv. 23 ; — three-eyed 
people (tri-netra), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31. 

faces 5 ‘ dog-faced people ’ (sva-mtihlia), in the 
northern division, xiv. 25; — ‘horse-faced 
people ’ {asva-»vadana) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6, and {turap dnana) in the northern 
division, xiv. 25 ; misc. ref. (asva-nvaklia), 
xvi. 35; — ‘ long-faced people ’ (dtrgh-dsija), 
in the north-west division, xiv. 23 ; — 

‘ tiger-faced people ’ (vyughi'a-niulcha), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 5. 

feet ; ‘ one-footed people ’ (eka-padd), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7 ; and (cka’charand), 
in the north-east division, xiv, 31. 

‘ flesh, eaters of raw * (jeravy-dsiu), in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. See also * canni- 
bals.’ The word is, however, rather doubt- 
ful ; the readings are kravydddudhldray 
and kravyakhydhh’ra, for wdiich Dr. Kern 
adopted, by conjecture, kravyiUy-dhhira. 
forests; the Dharmaranya, in the middle 
country, xiv. 3 ; — the great forest {mak- 
dtavi), in the southern division, xiv. 13 ; — 
the DaadakAvana, in the southern division, 
xiv. 16; — the collection of forests (m??- 
migJia ; L I'an-anha, ‘ the inhabitants of 
forests ’), in the western division, xiv. 
20; — the forest of the man -lions (^nrismka- 
vand)f in the north-west division, xiv. 
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22 tlie forest-territory (yana-rdsliird)^ in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29 the forest- 
kingdom (vmia-rdjyd), in the north-east divi- 
sion, xiv, 30 ; — the forest of Vasas or 
spirits (^vasu-vana), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 31. The “ kings of all the forest 
countries {sarv-dtavika-rdja) ” were com- 
pelled by Samudragupta to do service to 
him {Qupta Inscripions, p. 13). The same 
record mentions also a kingdom named 
MahAkiintara, which seems to be a great 
forest kingdom {Hid,), And the hereditary 
territoiy of the Malidrdja Saihkshbbha 
inclnded ‘‘the eighteen forest kingdoms’’ 
{ashtddas-dtavi-rajya ; id. p. 116). 

Gajahvaya, apparently ‘ (the city) that has the 
appellation of the elephant,’ i.e. Gajapura or 
Hastinapnra, the modern Dehli, in the 
middle country, xiv. 4. 

Gambhirika, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 16. 
Ganarajya, a kingdom in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

G iindhara, a country (the modern Kandahar), 
and the people of it, in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 28 ; miso ref., iv. 23 ; v. 77, 78 ; ix, 
21 ; X. 7 ; xvi. 26 ; xvii. 18 ; Ixix. 26. The 
name is carried back to the third century 
B 0. by one of the edicts of Asdka (Ind, 
Ant, Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247), 

Gandharva, a class of supernatural beings, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31 ; misc. ref., 
xiii. 8 ; Ixxxvii. 33. 

Gahga, the river Ganges, described as con- 
stituting, with the Jamna, the necklace of 
the earth, xliii. 32 ; — reference to the I'egion 
between the Gaiiga and the Yamuna, Ixix, 
26 ; — misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

Garuhu, see Guruha, 

Gaudaka, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
7. This is the reading in the text ; but in 
his translation Kern gives “ Gauras,” and 
adds the note— “ e, ‘ the Whites,’ supposed 
to live in Sv^tadvipa, which, according to 
Kaihd$ariUdgara^ 54, 18, 199, lies near the 
Cocoa-island” (see ‘islands’). Alberuni 
gives “ Qauraka.” 

Gauragriva, a people in the middle country 
xiv. 3, 

Gavya, a people in the northern division, xiv. 28. 
Ghosha, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2 ; and in the north-east division, xiy. 30. 


In xiv. 2, Kern translates “ Ghosha and in 
xiv. 30, “ Ghoshas (stations of herdsmen).” 

Girinagara, a city in the southern division, 
xiv. 11. The name has now passed over to 
the mountain Girnar, in Kathiawacl ; and the 
ancient city is now represented by Juna- 
gadh, at the foot of it. The original name 
of the Girnar mountain was tlrjayat {Gnjjta 
Inscriptions, pp. 64, 65). 

Girivraja, ‘the inhabitants of the district 
of Girivraja,’ as rendered by Kern, — in 
accordance with the commentary, I presume; 
misc. ref., x. 14. H. H. Wilson {Vishnu- 
Furdna, Translation, Yol. IV, p. 15, note 3), 
said that Girivraja is “in the mountainous 
part of Magadha and further on {id. p, 
180, note 1) he identified it with Raja- 
griha in Bihar. 

Godavari, the river of that name in Southern 
India ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Golahgula, a (?) mountain ; misc. ref., xvi. 3, 

gold, the region of {kanaka), in the western 
division, xiv. 21, and {suvarna-lhu) in the 
north-east division, xiv. 31. 

Gdmanta, a mountain ; misc. ref,, v. 68, xvi. 17. 

Gomati, a river ; misc. ref., perhaps an inter- 
polation, xvi. 12. It seems to be the modern 
Gomti or Gnmti, which rises in the Shah- 
jahanpur District and flows into the Ganges 
about half-way between Benares and Ghazi- 
pur ; at any rate, it is somewhere in that 
neighbourhood that we have to locate the 
place G6matikottaka, which is mentioned in 
the DI6-Baran^rk inscription of Jivitagnpta 
ID {Gupta Inscriptions, p. 217). But there 
is also a river Gomati in the Kangra District 
in the Paiijab. 

Gonarda, a people in the southern division, 
xiv, 12 ; misc. ref., ix. 13 ; xxxii. 22. 

Guda, a people in the middle country, xiv. 3, 
AlbSruni says “ Guda Tan5shar.” 

Guruh^, or Garuha, a river in the north-west 
division, xiv. 23. There are the various 

^ readings of Gulalid, Guluhd, and Ourulia. 
Below his translation, Kern remarks 
“ Guruha (also Garuha) is, to my apprehen- 
sion, the Garoigas of the Greeks ; the river 
' district they called Qoryaia. Lassen, in his 
Altert. iii. p. 127 and 136, identifies the 
Greek name with Gauri. It need not be 
pointed out how exactly both forms coincide 
with Garuha and Guruha.” 
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Haikaya, a people in tke Y’estern division, xiv. 
20. The Kalackuris of Central India were 
Haikayas {Incl. Yol.XIL pp. 263, 268). 
And the Western Chalakya kin^jv Yikra- 
maditya 11. (A. D, 733-34 to 746-47) married 
two Haikaya princesses. 

kair ; people witli tkick matted kair {jatcU 
illuird), in tke southern division, xiv. 13 ; — 
long-haired people a) in tke north- 

west division, xiv. 23 ; — thick-haired people 
{liSsa-dhara) in tke northern division, xiv. 
26 ; — ■ demons with matted kair or elf-locks 
(jat’-dsura), in tke north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Hala (v. 1. Laka), a people in tke north-west 
division, xiv. 22 ; misc. ref., xvi. 6 ; xxxii. 19. 

Hai’ahaura, ‘ a king of the Harakauras or 
Harakauras misc. ref., xiv. 34. 

H^magiri, a mountain in tke south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19. 

Heinakundj^a, a place in tke south-east divi- 
sion, xiv. 9. There are the various readings 
of Hemadmia^ -hufyd^ -Iciidyay and -h^idyd. 
In his text, Kern gave tke name as Hema- 
kiitya ; but in his translation he preferred 
H^makundya, because Parasara exhibits the 
same form. AlbSruni gives “ Hemakutya.’’ 

H^matrila, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28. 

hermitages (tapas'iisrama), in the southern 
divison, xiv. 15; — the hermitage of Atri 
{atri), in tke southern division, xiv. 14. 

Himavat, the Himtilaya mountains, in tke 
northern division, xiv. 24 ; — spoken of as 
one of tke breasts of the earth, the other 
being the Yindhya mountain, xliii. 35 ; — 
diamonds are obtained there, Ixxx. 7 ; — and 
pearls, Ixxxi. 2, 5 ; — misc. ref., xvi. 2 
{bahir-antah-mila'jdhy see * Anrargiri’) ; xvi. 
17 (Hituavat); Ixxii. 1 {Hma~]:shmddhara). 

horse-faced people (asva-vadana) in tke eastern 
division, xiv. 6, and (tiiraij-dtiana) in the 
northern division, xiv. 25 ; misc. ref. 
{asva-mukhd)y xvi. 35. 

Hiina, {y, I, Huna), a people ‘in the northern 
division, xiv. 27 ; misc. ref., xi. 61 ; xvi. 38. 
In xi. 61, Kexm translates GJwl-Avaydm- 
sita-Hdna by “ Cholas, Afghans, (and) White 
Hunas ; but in xvi. S3 he translates Pu/i- 
lavU'Sveta'Huna by “Pahlavas, Svetas, (and) 
Hunas,” though su6ta here is exactly syno- 
nymous with sita in the other passage. The 


Hunas are mentioned in the Bliitavi inscrip- 
tion of Skandagupta (Gupta Inscrlptiousy 
p. 56), in the Mandasor inscription of Ya^d- 
dharman (id. p. 148), in the xAplisad inscrip- 
tion of Adityasena (icL p. 206), and in many 
later records ; but I do not know of any 
epigraiohic passage which specifies “the 
White Hunas.” 

Ikshumati, a river; misc. ref., xvi, 4. 

Ikshvaku, a (?) people ; misc. ref., v. 75 ; ix. 
17 ; xi. 58. MAdhariputra-Purushadatta, a 
hero of the IkshvAkus, is mentioned in one 
of the early inscriptions at the Jaggayya- 
pSta stup)ci (Archtcol, Surv. South. Ind.YoX. 1. 

pp. 110, 111). 

Iravati, a river ; misc, ref., xvi. 27. 

islands of bulls (vrislia-dv'pd), of cocoanuts 
(ndlihera-dvpa)y and of bark (channa-dv 'pa), 
in the south-east division, xiv. 9;— “the 
islands (dvipa)/^ suggested by Kern, below 
his translation, to be the Maldives, in the 
southern division, xiv. 14;— the islands of 
the great ocean (maJidrnava-dvtpa), misc, 
ref., xvi. 6. 

jackal-eaters (gdmdyu-hliolcsha) ; misc, ref., 

xvi. 35. 

jatddhara, ‘people with thick matted hair,’ in 
the southern division, xiv. 13. 

jatdsiira, ‘demons with matted hair or elf- 
locks,* in the north-east division, xiv, 30. 

Jatliara, or perhaps Jatihara-Aiiga, a people in 
the south-east division, xiv. 8. The text is 
Vang-Opavauga~Jathar-AiVlak ; which Kern 
translates by “Vaiiga, Yauga minor, (and) 
the Jathara-Aiigas.” But tke same com- 
bination, JatJiara-Aiigai does not occur any- 
where else. Albilruui separates the names, 
and says “Jatliara, Anga.” 

Jringa, a people in the western division, 
xiv. 21. 

Kachckha, a country in tke soiitkern division, 
xiv. 16. It is evidently tke modern KacLik, 
vidgo Cutck, to tke north of KAtlrlAwAd, 

Kachclihuiii, a people in the northern division, 
xiv- 27. 

Kaikaya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 25 ; misc. ref., iv. 22, v. 67, 74 ; xvi. 26, 

xvii. 18 ; — tke lord of the Kaikayas 
(Kaihaya-ndtha)y misc. ref. xi. 60. 
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Kail Asa, a mountain in tlie northern division, 
siv* 24. It is peculiarly sacred as being the 
paradise of the god 'Siva. It belongs to the 
Himalayan range, and constitutes the water- 
shed from which the Indus, Satlej, and 
Brahmaputra take their rise ; hut it appears 
to be really in Tibet (Hunter’s Indian Empire, 
pp. 43, 45). It is mentioned in the Gaiig- 
dhar inscription of Yisvavarman and the 
llandasor inscription of Bandhuvarman 
iGnpta Inscriptions, pp. 78, 85, 86) ; and in 
the last passage it is called one of the breasts 
of the earth, — the other being Sum^ru. 

Ivailavata, a people in the northern division, 
siv. 26. 

Kairalaka, the people of K8rala, q.v,, in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. The text gives 
the reading KSralaka ; but this is a mistake 
for Kairalaka, or still more correctly Kaira- 
laka, which occurs in the Allahabad inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, 
p, 7, line 19). 

Kalajina (v. I, Kalanjana), a people or place 
in the southern division, xiv. 11. Can it be 
really intended for ‘ Kalanjara,’ — a city of 
the Kalachuris of Central India, now re- 
presented by the Kalanjar hill fort, — the 
name of which is sometimes wrongly given 
in inscriptions as * Kalanjana ’ ? 

Kalaka, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 19. I 

Kaiakoti, a fortress or city in the middle 
country, xiv. 4. 

Kalihga, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv, 8 ; — diamonds are 
found there, Ixxx. 7 ; — other misc. ref., 
V. 35, 75, 79 ; ix. 10, 26 ; x. 16; xvi. 1, 3 ; 
xvii. 13, 22 ; xsxii. 15 ; — the king of the 
Kalihga country (Kalihga-desa-nripatl), misc. 
ref., V. 69 ; — the lord of Kalihga (Ealing^ 
esa), misc. 2 *ef xi. 54. See also * Kalihga.’ 
The name of the Kalihga country is carried 
back to the third century B. C. by one of the 
edicts of As6ka (Ind. Ant Vol. KX. p. 247). 
Kalihga, a king or other inhabitant of the 
Kalihga country, q. v . ; misc. ref, xiv. 32. 
Kalmasha, a people ; misc. ref., v. 69. 

KarnbOja, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-west division, xiv. 17 5 misc. ref., 
V, 35, 78, 80 ; xi. 57 j xiii. 9 ; xvi. 1, 16. 
Y ifch the Yavanas and thePahlavas, who are 
mentioned in the same verse, the Kambojas 


must be located far more to the north than is 
done by Varahamihira. The name is carried 
back to the third century B. 0. by one of the 
edicts of Asoka. And Senart allots the tribe 
to the tract of the river Kabul Ant, 

Yol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247). 

Icanalca, the region of gold, in the western 
division, xiv. 21. The test is Jrihga’-Vaisya- 
IcanaJiaASakdh ; which Kem translates by 
“ the Jringas, Yaisyas, (and) Gold- 
Scythians.” But he adds the note that the 
commentary explains differently j viz. “ the 
region of gold, and the Sakas.” Alburn! 
also separates the words, and gives Yaisya, 
Kanaka, Saka.” See also ^gold.’ 

Kanchi, a city, in the southern division, xiv, 
15. It is the modern Conjeveram. Yishnu- 
gopa of Eahchi is named among the kings 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
{Gupta Inscriptions, p. 13). Burnell held 
that the Sanskrit ‘KancM’ is a mis-transla- 
tion of the Dravidian ‘Kahji’ {South-lndian 
Faloeography, p. s., note 2), 

Kahka, a people in the middle country, siv. 4. 
Kankata, a people in the southern division, 
siv. 12. 

Kantakasthala, a locality in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. 

Kanthadhana, a people in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 26. 

Kantipura, a city; misc. ref., xvi. 11. 

Kapila, a people in the south-west division, 
siv. 17. 

Kiipishthala, (v. I, Kapishthaka), a people or 
locality in the middle country, xiv, 4, 
Monier- Williams, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, 
compares the Kamlistholoi of the Greeks. 
Karman^yaka, a people in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv. 15. The place whence the name is 
derived, is mentioned in inscriptions as 
Karman^ya, Kamaniya, and Kammanijja; 
and it is the modern KamiAj in the Bardda 
territory {Ind. Ant. YoL XVII. pp. 184 and 
note 5, and 198). 

Karnapraveya, a people in the south-west 
division, xiv. 18. There are the various 
readings of Karnapradeya and Karnaprd- 
varana. The latter form, Kariiapravarana, 
which would equally well suit the metre 
'here, occurs in the EamAyana, Kislikindlid- 
Mnda, xl. 26 .(Jishnu-Furdna, Translation, 
Yol. II. p. 161, note II). Below his trans- 
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lation Kern remarks ‘‘Synonymons witk 
Karnapraveya is Karnapravarana. Now, 
^rdvarana is synonymous with so that 

prdveya either stands for jprd'venya^ or praveni 
and prdvenya are derived from the same base 
with prdveya. The Markaudeya-Purana, 58 ; 
31, has KarnaprMheya, in which dh is 
misread v” 

Karnata, the Kanarese country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. In the Samangad grant 
of Dantidurga, the Western Chalukya forces 
are called ‘‘ the boundless army of the 
Karnataka” (Jnd. Ant, Vol. XL p. 114). 
p!arvata, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 

5 ; misc. ref., xvi. 13. 

Kasi, a city in the eastern division, better 
known as Benares, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., v. 72 ; 
X. 4, 13 ; xxxii. 19 ; — the lord or king of Kasi 
{Eds-‘lsvara, Kdsi-pa, Kdhl-rdja), misc. ref., ix. 
19; xi. 59 ; Ixxviii. 1 ; — the country of Kasi 
(Kdsi'desa), misc. ref., xvii. 25. In the 
plural (Kdsayah), the word is used to denote 
the people of Kasi ; misc, ref., v. 69. The 
city of Kasi is mentioned in the Sarnath 
inscription of Prakataditya {Qupta Insorip- 
Hons, p, 286), 

Kasmira, a people, in the north-east division 
(the inhabitants of the Kasmir country), 
xiv. 29 ; misc. ref., v. 77, 78 ; ix. 18; x. 12. 
Also see ‘Kasmiraka.' 

Kasmiraka, the people of Kasmir ; misc. ref., 
V. 70 ; xi. 57. See also ‘Kasmira.’ 
Kauiikaiia, the people of the Konkana, q, v,; 
misc. ref., xvi. 11. 

Kaulinda, a people ; misc. ref., iv. 24. There 
is the various reading Kmdhiidra, See also 
‘ Kauninda.’ 

Kauluta, the people of Kuluta, q* v , ; misc. 
ref., X. 11, 

Kauninda (v, I, Kaulinda), a people in the 
north-east division, xiv. 30 ; — ‘a king of the 
Kaunindas or Kunindas’ {Katmimld), misc. 
ref., xiv. 33. There are the v arious readings, 
Kaulmda (xiv. 30, 33), and Kmdwidra(xiY* 
30). See also ‘ Kaulinda.’ 

Kaurava, a people, probably the inhabitants of 
Kuru-land (see ‘ Kuru ’) ; misc. ref., iv. 25 ; 
ix. 30 ; — the lord of the Kauravas {Kaxirav- 
ddhipati), iv. 24, 

Kausala, the people of Kosala, q, v , ; misc. ref., 
X. 14. See also ‘ Kansalaka/ 

Kausalaka, the people of K6sala, q, v., in the 


eastern division, xiv. 7 [the text gives here 
the reading Kosalaka ; but this must be a 
mistake for Kausalaka] ; misc. ref., v. 70 ; 

X. 9. See also ‘ Kausala.’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘ Kosala ’) appears to be 
‘ Kausalaka,’ which occurs in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gupta Liscrip-- 
tions, p. 7, line 19). 

Kausambi, the modern Kosam on the Ganges ; 
misc. ref., xvi. 3. The name occurs in one 
of the Aioka edicts {Ind. Ant, Vol. XVIIL 
p. 309). 

Kausiki, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 16. 

KavM, the river that still bears this name, in 
the southern division, xiv. 13 (where the 
name is given in the plural, Kdveryah) ; 
misc. ref., v. 64. 

Kerala, a country ; misc. ref., xvi. 11. See 
also ‘ Kairalaka.’ Mantaraja of Kerala is 
named among the kings of Southern India, 
whom Samudragupta is said to have captured 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 13)- 
Msadhara, ‘long-haired or thick-haired people,’ 
in the northern division, xiv. 26. 

Tiliacliara, ‘the inhabitants of the sky, or 
roamers in the sky,’ a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Khanda, ‘ dwarfs (?),’ a people in the south- 
west division, xiv. 18. 

Khasa, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 6 ; 

misc. ref., x. 12 ; Ixix. 26. 

Khasha, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

liliastlia, ‘dwellers in the sky,’ a people in the 
north-west division, xiv, 22. 

Kira, a people in the north-east division, xiv, 

29 ; misc. ref., iv. 23 ; xxxii. 19. In the 
Chamba grant, the Kiras are mentioned as 
being conquered by SahilladSva (hid. Ant, 
Vol. XVII. p. 8). 

KirMa, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18, and in the north-east division, xiv. 

30 ; misc. ref,, v. 35, 80 ; ix. 35 ; xi. 60 ; 
xvi. 2; xxxii, 19,22; — the prince of the 
Kiratas (Kirdta-bliartri, -pdrtliivd), misc. 
ref., ix. 17 ; xi. 54. 

Kirna, a people in the southern division, xiv. 

li. 

Kishkindha, a mountain, in the south-east 
division, xiv. 10. Monier-Williams defines 
it as ^*in Odra, containing a cave, the 
residence of the monkey-prince Balin.” 
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Alb^mni says, “ Kislikmdha, the country of 
the monkeys.’’ 

Kohala, (v. Z. Kosala), a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 27. 

Kollagiri, in the southern division, xiv. 13. 
It is, in all probability, the modern Kolha- 
pur (properly Kolapur), the chief town of 
the Native State in the Southern Marathi 
Country, which is mentioned as Kollagira 
in an inscription at T^rdai {Ind. Ant. Vol. 
XIV. p. 23). 

Kohkana, Z. Kannkana), a country (usually 
known as the Seven Konkanas) in the 
southern division, xiv. 12. See also 
‘ Kaunkana.’ Alb^runi says “ Kohkana near 
the sea.” 

Kosala, a country, and the people of it, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8 ; — diamonds are 
found there, Ixxx. 6 ; — other misc. ref., 
V. 69 ; ix. 26 ; x, 4, 13 ; xvi. 6 ; xvii. 22. 
See also ‘Kausalaka.’ The correct spelling 
(see also under ‘ Kausalaka ’) appears to be 
* Kosala,’ which occurs in one of the AjanU 
inscriptions {Archceol. Surv, West. Ind. Yol. 
IV. p. 127), and in the Rajim grant of Tivara- 
d^va {Gwpta Inscriptions, p.296). MaMndra 
of Kosala is named among the kings whom 
Samudragupta is said to have captured (id. 
p. 13). 

Kotivarsha, apparently a country ; the king of 
Kotivarsha (Kotivarsha-nripd), misc. ref., 
is. 11. 

Krauhcha, a mountain in the northern division, 
xiv, 24. See also under ‘ Kraunchadvipa.’ 

Kraunchadvipa, a country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13 ; misc. ref.,x. 18. Monier- 
Williams gives the word as equivalent to 
^ Krauhcha,’ which, he says, is the name of a 
mountain, part of the Himalayan range, 
situated in the eastern part of the chain, on 
the north of Assam, and is also the name 
of one of the dvipas or principal divisions 
of the world, surrounded by the sea of 
curds. 

'kravydkin, ‘ eaters of raw fiesh,’ in the south- 
■west division, xiv. 18. See also ‘cannibals,’ 
and under ^ flesh,’ 

Krishna, a river (the ‘Kistna’) in the southern 
division, xiv. 14, Kern took this word, with 
the one that follows it in the text, to give 
the name of a place, — Krishnaveliura. But 
Varahamihira has undoubtedly mentioned 


the river Krishna and the town of Vellura 

((I.V.). 

Kshatriyas, under the term rdjanya, placed 
in the northern division, xiv. 28. 

Kshemadhurta, a people in the northern 
division, xiv. 28, 

Kshudramina, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 24. 

Kshurarpana, a mountain in the western 
division, xiv. 20. 

Kuchika, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 30. 

Kukura, a people in the middle country, xiv, 
4 ; misc. ref., v. 71 j xxxii. 22, Mention is 
made of the Kukura people or country in 
one of the Nasik inscriptions (Archceol. Surv. 
West. Ind.Yol. IV. p. 109), and in the Juna- 
gadh inscription of Rudradaman (Ind. Ant. 
Voi. VII. p. 262). 

Kuluta, a country in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22, and in the north-east division, xiv. 
29 ; misc. ref., x. 12 ; xvii. 18. See also 
‘Kulfltaka.’ Kuluta is mentioned in the 
Chamba grant (Ind. Ant. Vol. XVII. p* 8). 

Kulutaka, the people of Kulflta, q. v . ; misc. 
ref., iv. 22, 

Kunatha (v. 1. Kunata, Kunaha, and Kunapa), 
a people in the north-east division, xiv. 30. 

Isunjaradari, the elephant’s cave, or the glen 
of elephants, in the southern division, xiv. 
16. 

Kuntala, a country ; misc. ref., xvi. 11. It is 
mentioned in one of the Ajanta inscriptions, 
under circumstances which imply, I think, 
that Ajanta itself was in Kuntala (Archceol. 
Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. pp. 126, 127); and 
it is, I consider, the country of which Nasik 
was the capital (see page 115 above). It is 
also mentioned in numerous later records. 
And the Western ChMukyas of Kalyani are 
constantly described emphatically as “the 
lords of Kuntala.” 

Kuntibhoja, a people; misc, ref., x. 15. 

Kuru, a people. The Kurus consisted of two 
branches, the northern and the southern ; 
and the land of the northern Kurus is sup- 
posed to be a region beyond the most 
northern part of the Himalayan range, and 
is described as a country of everlasting 
happiness. Varahamihira mentions (1) the 
Kurus, without any qualification, as a people 
in the middle country, xiv. 4 ; and (2) the 
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nortliern Kurus (iittardh Kuravah) as a 
people in the northern division (siv. 24; 
here Kern translates by *‘the Hyperbo- 
reans”). It is doubtless in connection with 
(1) only, that we have to take AlbSrunfs 
remark ^*Kuru== Tan^shar,” and Kern’s 
note on his translation of xvi. 32, in which 
he specifies Kurukshetra as being “the 
country about Thanesar (Skr. Sfchanvis- 
vara.) ” There are the following miscella- 
neous references ; the Kurus, v. 383 ; xxxii. 
11; — the people of Kuru-land (Kuruhshe- 
trakd)^ v. 78; (Euruhkumi-ja) xvL 32; — the 
lord of Kuru-land (KumksMtr-dd/npa), xi. 
57; — the forest, or wild, or uninhabited, 
lands of Kuru (Kuru-jdngala), ix. 29. See 
also ‘ Kaurava.’ The land of the northern 
Kurus is mentioned in the Udayagiri Jain 
inscription {Gupta Liscriptionst p. 260). 

Kusuma, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 14. 

Laha, v.L for Hala, g, v, 

Lahada, a country in the north-west divisi< 3 n, 
xiv. 22. There are the various readings of 
Laharuy Ladaka, and Kalalia. In his trans- 
lation, Kern gives “Lahada (orLadaha).” 
And he adds the note — “ this seems to be 
Lahara, so frequently mentioned in the Raja- 
taramginiy e.g, vii. 912, 1373 {Ldharay “ Laha- 
rian,” 1173). It is a border-land between 
Kashmir and Dardistan ; to this identifica- 
tion of Lahara and Lahada, it will not be 
objected that our author, committing the 
grave blunder of placing Kashmir and 
Dardistan in the Korth-east, should needs 
have assigned a wrong situation to Lahada 
too.’’ 

Lafiku, in the southern division, xiv. 11. As 
Siihhala is mentioned in the same passage, 
xiv. 15, Lanka would seem to denote here, 
not the island of Ceylon, but its capital 
city, which it was perhaps thought necessary 
to mention separately, because it provides 
the Hindu prime meridian. Alb^runi says 
“Lanka, t.e. the cupola of the earth.” The 
island of Lanka is mentioned in the Bodh- 
Gaya inscription of Mahanaman {Gupta 
Inscription, pp. 277, 278). 

Lata, a country ; misc. ref., Ixix. 11, It corre- 
sponds to what might now be called central 
and southern Gujarat, — to the country 


between the river Mahi and the Kohkan 
(Ind. Ant, Yol. Y, p. 145). It is mentioned 
in one of the Mandasor inscriptions {Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 84), in the Aihole inscrip- 
tion of Pulikesin IL (Ind, Ant. Yol. YIII. 
p. 244), in one of the Ajantu inscriptions 
(^ArclmoL Surv. West, Ind, Yol. lY. p, 127), 
and in various later records. 

Lauhitya (the river Brahmaputra), in the 
eastern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., xvi. 16. 
In a note to his translation Kern adds that 
one MS. of the commentary has Lohito 
nadaly^ and another Lauhityo nadah. The 
form ^Lauhitya’ occurs in the Mandasor 
inscription of Yasodharman {Gupta Inscrip- 
tions, p. 148) ; and the form ‘ Lohitya ’ in 
the Aphsacl inscription of Adityasena (u2. 
p. 20G). 

lions; the forest of the man-lions (nnsiihlia- 
vana), in the north-west division, xiv. 22. 

MadhyadSsa, the middle country ; the tribes, 
&c., contained in it, xiv. 2, 3, 4 ; misc. ref., 
V. 78, 90 ; viii, 46 ; x. 5 ; xiv. 1; xvii. 19, 20, 
22; xviii. 4; xlvii. 7. The country is per- 
haps mentioned in the Sarnath inscription of 
Prakataditya {Gtqyta I user ipt ions, p. 286). 

M^dhyamika, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2. 

Madra, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22 ; misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 40 ; x. 4 ; xvii. 
18 ; xxxii. 19 ; — the lord of the Madras 
QIadr-eka), misc. ref., xiv. 33. See also 
‘Madraka.’ 

Madraka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27 ; — the lord of the Madrakas (Mad- 
raha-pat'i) misc. ref., xi. 59. See also 
'Madi’a.’ A tribe named Madraka is men- 
tioned as subjugated by Samudi'agupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 

Magadba, a country, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., iv. 
22, 26 ; V. 69, 79 ; x. 14 ; xvi. 1 ; xxxii. 11 ; — 
the lord of Magadha (Magadk4ia), misc. 
ref., X. 16 ; — the ruler of Magadha (Magadh- 
ddhipa), misc. ref., xi. 55. See also ‘ Mfiga- 
dhika.’ In iv. 26, Korn translates Magadhun 
(accus. pint*.) by “ Behar.” 

Magadhika, the peojple of Magadha, g. v,, misc. 
ref., xiv. 32. 

Mahanadi, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 10. It is 
mentioned in the Samfingad grant of Danti- 
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durga (Ind, Ant, Yol. XI. p. 114; for ‘^of 
tlie gi’eat river Malii and of the E^va,” read 
“ of (the rivers) Mahi, Mahanadi, and R^va”). 

mahagHva^ ‘great-neched people/ in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

Maharashtra, the Maharashtra countries, or the 
people of them (the word occurs in the 
noin.pl., maMrdshtrdh); misc. ref., x, 8, 
According to the Aihole inscription, which 
speaks of three divisions of the country, 
each called Maharashtraka, in the seventh 
century A. D. the country included, or was 
traditionally held to include, ninety-nine 
thousand villages {Ind. AnL Yol. YIQ. 
p. 244). 

mahdr'J]am, * the great ocean,’ in the south- 
west division, i.e, the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19. 
See also ‘ ocean ’ and ‘ islands,* 

mahdtaviy ‘ the great forest,’ in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. See also ‘forests.’ 

MahSndra, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11 ; misc. ref., xvi. 10. The reference 
is probably to the MahSndra mountain in 
the Ganjiim District, among the Eastern 
Ghauts, which is mentioned in the records 
of the Gahgas of Kalin ganagara (Ind, Ant. 
Yol. XIIL pp. 121, 123; Yol. XYIII. 
pp. 145, 164, 170,175). Bnt there may 
have been also a mountain of the same name 
in the Western Ghauts (Archosol. Surv. 
West. Ind. Yol. lY. p. 109 ; Gu^ta Inscnp^ 
Hons, pp. 146 and note 1, 148; see also p. 7, 
note 2). 

Mahi, a river; misc. ref., xvi. 32. It is 
mentioned in the Samangad grant of Danti- 
durga (Ind. A7it, Vol. XI, p. 114). 

Mahisha, a country; misc. ref., ix. 10. It has 
been considered to he the modern Mysore. 
See also ‘ Mahishaka.’ 

Mahishaka, the people of Mahisha, q. t), ; misc. 
ref., xvii. 26. There may perhaps also be 
the form ‘ Mahishaka see under * iSlatri- 
shika.’ 

Makara, a people in the south-west division 
xiv. 18. ’ 

Malati, a river, misc. ref,, xvi. 10. 

Malava, a country, and the people of it, in the 
northern division, xiv. 27; misc. ref., iv 
24; xvi. 26; xxxii. 19; Isix. 11. The 
Mulavas are mentioned among the tribes 
subjugated by Samudragupta (Gup^ta Imorip^ 
hons, p. 14). Yar^hamihira places them too 


much to the north ; as they are undoubtedly 
the people of MMwa, from whom (see BicL 
Ant. Yol. XX. p. 404) the Yikrama era 
derived its original appellation. 

Malaya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11; misc. ref., xvi. 10; xxvii. 2. It is 
mentioned in one of the Xasik inscriptions 
(ArcJiceol. Siirv. West. Ind. Yol. IV. p. 109). 

Malindya, a mountain in the southern division, 
xiv. 11. 

Malla, a people, unless the word simply denotes 
‘ wrestlers or boxers misc. ref., v. 38, 41. 
To his translation of v. 38, where he gives 
“Mallas” as a people, Kern adds the note 
— ^‘the Scholiast takes malldn here as an 
appellative noun, hdliuynddha-jndn^ ‘boxers.’ 
In V.41 he translates malla by ‘boxers,’ and 
adds the note — “or, ‘ the Mallas ; ’ may be 
the expression applies both to these and to 
boxers.” 

Malyavat, a mountain in the easfeern division, 
xiv. 5. 

Manahala, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27. 

Mandakim, the river Ganges, or an arm of it, 
misc. ref., xvi. 10. The name occurs in the 
Alin^ grant of Siladitya VIL (Gupta Insorip^ 
tions, p. 184). ' 

Mandavya, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2 ; and in the north-west division, xiv. 
22 ; and in the north, xiv. 27, 

Manimat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20. 

mariners {ydri-cliara), a people in the southern 
division, xiv. 14. Below his translation 
Kern sug'gests that “these may be the 
Pirates of Greek sources,” 

marshes or swamps (palola)) in the north-east 
division, xiv. 30. 

Marttikavata, a people ; mise. ref,, xvi. 26. 

Maru, a region in the middle country, xiv. 2 ; 
misc. ref., v. 68 ; xvi. 38. It is the modern 
Marwad. The Jnnagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman seems to mention the desert of 
Maru (Maru-dhanvan; Ind. Ant. Yol. YII. 
p. 260, line 8, and AtcJicboI. Surv. West. Ind. 
Yol. II. p. 129). 

Maruchipattana, a city in the southern division, 
XIV. 15. Below his translation Kern gives 
the note — “Maruchi, or Murachi, MaricM, 
seems to he the (transposed from 

Murizis) of the Greeks).” 
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Marukuclicha, or Murukueliclia, a people in 
tlie nortli-west division, xiv, 23. There are 
the Tarions readings of ‘Marukachcha, 
Murnknchcha, Mnrukn, Mai'uhaturnkacha, 
Bharnkachha, Nnruka, Marukastha, Purn- 
kntsa, Gnrukatsa, and Paramnchclia; ’ also 
(Parasara) ^ Marnknchcha,’ which is the form 
used by Kern in his text. The possibility 
of Bharnkaohchha is excluded, by this town 
being allotted in xiv. 11 to the southern 
division: nor can Maru and Kachchha be 
intended ; since they are allotted respectively 
to the middle country, xiv. 2, and the south- 
ern division, xiv. 16. In iv. 22, misc. ref., 
where the various readings are Tariikachlia, 
and Maritvachha, Kern gives Maru-Kackckha 
in the text ; but in the translation he rectifies 
this, and adopts MariihuGhcha ; and he adds 
the note — the Marukuchchas, or Muru- 
kuchchas, were a people in the modern 
Kaferistan, or thereabouts.” 

Matanga, a (?) place where diamonds are 
found, Ixxx. 7. 

Mathura, a city ; misc. ref., iv. 26 ; xvi. 17, 21. 
It is the so-called ‘Muttra’ in the Korth- 
West Provinces. See also ‘ Mathuraka.’ 

Mathuraka, the inhabitants of Mathura, q. 
in the middle country, xiv. 3. 

Matrishika (?), a people (?) ; misc. ref., xvi. 
11, In his text Kern gives the reading 
as sa~MantrisM/cdh ; and notes the various 
readings of sa-MamtrisiMdk, -MatrisJiilcdh, 
-MuJiishaMJi, •‘PdrasilcdhiBud -MamijusliiMh, 
In his translation he gives “ Matrishika ; 
and adds the note — “ perhaps an error of 
the copyists, or of the copies of some works 
consulted by the authoi', for sali-Atry- 
BisMMh, “ with Atri’s hex’mitage and the 
Rishikas ch. xix. 14 and 15.” I think it 
very likely that the intended reading was 
$a~MdhisliaMh, which would give another 
form of the name of the people of Mahisha, 
q, V* 

Matsya, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2 ; misc. ref., v. 37, 38 ; ix. 18 ; xvi. 22 ; 
xvii. 22 ; xxxii, 11 ; — the lord of the 
Matsyas {Matsy-ddhipati), iv. 24, 

Maulika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8; but perhaps the correct reading is 
^Saulika. See also ' Miilika,’ 

M%havat, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20. 


I So 


Mekala, a mountain, or a people, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., v. 39, 73 ; xvi. 2. 

Mern, a mountain in the noi'thern division, 
xiv. 24; misc. ref., xxvii. 7. In his Sanskrit 
Dictionary Moniex’- Williams describes it as a 
fabulous mountain, regarded as the Olympus 
of Hindu mythology ; and says that, %Ylien 
not looked at from that point of view, it 
appears to mean the highland of Tavtaiy, 
north of the Himalayas. It is mentioned in 
incriptions as Meru {Gupta Inscriptions^ 
pp. 77, 1G3), and as Snmeru {id. pp. SG, 147, 
278); and in two of the latter passages 
it is spoken of as one of the breasts of the 
earth (the other being the mountain Kailasa), 
and as the abode of the god Indra. 

Meruka, a people, country, or mountain, in 
the north-east division, xiv. 29. But there 
does not seem any other authority for the 
name. And the text, Merulmnaslifardjytt, 
suggests to me just the possibility of the 
original reading being Ment-EaiiisJihardjya. 

milky ocean {hshir~6da)j in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. G. 

mines, the {dhara\ a place in the southern 
division, supposed by Kern to be the modern 
Kliandesh, xiv. 12 ; see ‘ Akara ; mines of 
beryl-stone, {vaidiinjd), in the southern 
division, xiv, 14. 

Mithila, a country in the eastern division, xiv. 
6; misc. ref., x. 14. 

MIechchha, a people, characterised as ‘ lawless,’ 
or ‘ without moral customs ’ {nirhiarydilu\ 
in the western division, xiv. 21 ; misc. ref., 
V. 79 ; ix. 13 ; xvi. 11, 35 ; xvii. 14, 16, 20 ; 
— the Yavanas spoken of as Mlechchhas 
{MlechcJihd hi YavandJi)^ ii. 15. Kern trans- 
slates 2IlCc7iehha in ii, 15, by “ foreigners 
and in the other passages by barbarians.” 
In xiv. 21 the translation is “ all the lawless 
hordes of barbarians living in the west” 
{nirmaryddd 2llechcJihd ye pascJnma-diJc-slhl 
tds te did). Alberuni says, ‘‘ MIechchha, i. r, 
the Arabs.” There is a passage in the 
Yislmii-Fiirdtia (Book lY. chap. III. ; 
Wilson’s Translation, Yol. III. p. 294 £.), 
which seems worth quoting here ; it tells ns 
that Sagara “ made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely ; the Sakas he compelled to 
shave (the upper) half of their heads ; the 
Puradas wore their hair long ; and the 
Pahlavas let their beards grow ; in obedience 
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to his commands. Them, also, and other 
Kshattriya races, he depidved of the esta- 
blished usages of oblations to fire and the 
study of the Y^das ; and, thus separated 
from religions rites, and abandoned by the 
Brahmans, these different tribes became 
Mlechchhas.’’ The Mlechchhas are men- 
tioned in the Junagadh inscription of Skan- 
dagnpta (^Giipta Inscriptions^ p. 62), 

mountain of sunrise (uclaya-giri), in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7; misc. ref., xxviii. 3; — 
mountain of sunset (asta^giri')^ in the western 
division, xiv. 20. 

Mfilika, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23 ; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Sulika. See also ‘Maulika.’ 

Munja (u. Z. Punja), a mountain in the north- 
east division, xiv. 31, Alb^runi gives the 
name as “ Punjadri,” 

Murukuchcha, a people ; see Marukuchcha. 

Naimisha, a people ; the king of the Naimishas 
(Naimisha-nripa^i misc. ref., xi. 60. 

ndliherad'vipa, the island of cocoanuts, in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9. 

Qidrimiilcliai a people with the faces of women, 
in the south-west division, xiv, 17. 

Narmada, the river ‘Nerbuddaj’ misc. ref,, 
T. 64 ; xvi. 1, 9, See also ‘ R8va.’ The name 
Narmada occurs in the Bran inscription of 
Budhagupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p, 90). 

Nils iky a, a town or country, in the southern 
division, xiv. 13 ; misc. ref,, perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi. 12, It is the modern 
Nasik, The form ‘Nasika' appears to be 
established by inscriptions at Bklsa and at 
Nasik itself {ArcJiceol. Surv. West Ind. 
Vol. lY, pp. 89, 98). 

nashiardjya, the kingdom of the dead, in the 
north-east division, xiv. 29. But see under 
‘ lleruka.' 

necks; great-necked people {maM-grka) in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9; snake-necked 
people (vijctla^grlm) in the south-east divi- 
Sion, xiv. 9; long-necked people (dirgha- 
rjrhd) in the north-west division, xiv. 23, 
Also see * throats.’ 

Nep^lla, a country, and the people of it ; misc. 
ref., iv. 22 ; v. 65. It is the modern Nepal. 
The name occurs in the Allahibad inscription 
of Samudragupta (Gupta InsoTiptions,p, 14), 

Nipa, a people in the middle country, xiv* 2, 


Nirvindhya, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Nishada, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10 ; misc. ref. v. 76. Kern translates, 
in xiv. 10, Nishada-rdshirdn, by ** the terri- 
tory of the Aborigines ; ” and in v. 76, Nishd-^ 
da-samghdh, by ‘‘ the savage tribes.*’ The 
Junagadh inscription of Rndradaman men- 
tions the Nishada people or country (Ind, 
Ant, Yol. YU. p. 262). 

nomads (pasii'pdla), in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29, 

noses; fiat-nosed people (cliipiia-ndsiha) in the 
northern division, xiv. 26. 

nrisi)hha~vana, ‘the forest of the man-lions,* in 
the north-west division, xiv* 22. 

oceans ; the ocean (samudra) in the eastern 
division, i,e, the Bay of Bengal, xiv. 6 ; — the 
ocean of milk (Isshir-oda) in the eastern divi- 
sion, xiv. 6 ; — the southern ocean (ydmy- 
odadhi) in the southern division, xiv. 15 ; — 
the great ocean (mah-drr\ava) in the south- 
west division, i, e. the Indian Ocean, xiv. 19 ; 
— the eastern ocean (purva-sdgara), misc. 
ref. 3 V. 65 ; — the ocean mentioned as the 
gone or girdle of the earth, xliii. 82. Bor 
some other interesting references, see the 
index of Gupta Inscriptions, 

6dra, or Audra, a country, the modern Orissa, 
and the people of it ; misc. ref., v. 74. See 
also ‘Udra.* 

Padma, a mountain in the eastern division, 
xiv. 5. 

Pahlava, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 17 ; misc. ref., v. 38 ; xvi. 38 ; xviii. 6. 
See also under ‘ M16chchha.* The Pahlavas 
are mentioned in one of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archoeol, Surv, West Ind, Yol. lY, 
p. 109. And a Pahlava minister of Rudra- 
daman is mentioned in the Junagadh in- 
scription (Ind, Ant, Yol. YII. p. 268), 

palola, the marshes or swamps, in the north- 
east division, xiv- 30. Below his translation, 
Kern remarks that palola must be the 
vulgar pronunciation for the Skr. palvala, 
* swamp, marsh.* The modern name is Terai, 
the eastern part of which, near Kuch-Behar, 
seems to be meant by palola in our list.** 

Panchala, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
3 ; misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 85, 38, 41 ; ix. 29, 
34 ; X. 4, 13 ; xiv. 32. 
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Pancliaiiada, ‘(tlie couutry) of the five rivers/ 
the Pafijab, in the western division, xiv. 21 ; 
misc. ref., x. G. See also * Pilnchanada.’ 

Puuchanada, a king or other inhabitant of 
Panchanada, v . ; misc. ref., xi. 60. 

Pandu, a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
The Rajim grant allots Indrabala, iSTanna- 
dSva, and Tivararaja, to the Pandu. -vamsa or 
lineage of Panda {Gupta Inscriptions, p. 298). 

Pandya, a country, and the people of it; 
northern Pandya {littara^Tdndya)^ misc. ref., 
xvi. 10 ; — the Pandya king {Pandya-nares- 
vara, Pdndya-yidtha, Pandya'iirlpa), misc. 
ref., iv. 10 ; vi. 8, xi. 56. The Pandyas are 
carried back to the third century B, C. 
by one of the edicts of Asoka (L^d. Ant, 
Yol XX. pp. 239, 240, 249). 

Pandyavata, a place or country where pearls 
are found, Ixxxi. 2, 6. 

Para, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 10. It may 
perhaps be the same with the Parada of one 
of the Xasik inscriptions, which has been 
identified with the river Par or Paradi in 
the Surat District {Aroh'^oL Snn\ West, Inch 
Vol. IV. p. 100, and note 2). 

Paraloka, a place where pearls are found, 
Ixxxi. 2, 4. 

Parasava, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-west division, xiv. 18 ; — pearls 
are found there, Ixxxi. 2, 5; — ■ misc. ref., 
liii. 15. Alberunt says, “ Parasava, i.e. the 
Persians.’’ 

Parata, a people in the western division, xiv. 
21 ; misc. ref., x. 5, 7 ; xiii. 9 ; xvi. 4, 13, 
22. The Paratas may possibly be identical 
with the Paradas ; see under ‘ Mlechchha.’ 

Pariyafcra, {v.L Pariputra), a mountain in the 
middle country, xiv. 4 ; misc. ref., v. 63 ; vi. 
10 ; Ixix, 11. The form ^ Paripatra ’ is 
deduced from one of the Xasik inscrip- 
tions {Archteol. Surv, West. Ind. Yol. IV. 
p, 109) . ‘ Pariy a tra’ occurs in one of the 
Maudasdr inscriptions {Gupta, Inscriptions, 
p. 157). See also ‘ Pariyatiuka/ 

Pilriyatrika, the people of the Pariyiitra moun- 
tain, 2* j misc. ref., x. 15. 

Parvatiya, a people ; misc. ref., xvii. 16, 23 ; 
xviii. 2, 

pakbpdla, nomads, in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29. 

Paundra, the people of Pnndra, q, v,, in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., v. 74, 80. 


Paiirava, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 27, and in the north-east, xiv. 31 ; misc. 
ref., xvi. 22 ; xxxii. 19. 

Payoshui, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 10. In his 
translation, Kern notes that “ another read- 
ing, also ill Kasjapa, is Paroshui.” 

pearls ; the places where they are found 
are located in the southern division, xiv. 
14 ; — in addition to being obtained from 
oysters, pearls are obtained from or found in 
mines {sic), and in the Himavat mountains, 
in the northern country {hatibera), and in 
Pandyavilta, Paraloka, Parasava, Simhala, 
Surushtra, and Tumraparni, Ixxxi. 2. 

Phalguluka, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23. 

Phanikilra, a people in the southern division, 
xiv. 12. 

Pheiiagiri {v. L PMnagiri) a mountain in the 
south-west division, xiv. 18. Monier- 
Williams says it is near the mouth of the 
Indus. 

Pisika, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
14. Alb^runi repeats “Sibika” here. 

Prabhiisa, a place of pilgrimage near DvarakA, 
misc. ref,, xvi. 32. It is mentioned in 
inscriptions at ITasik and Karl^ {Arcliceol, 
Siirv, West. Ind, Vol. IV. pp. 100, 101), 

Prachyadhipa, the kings of the eastern 
country ; misc. ref., v. 69 ; — the lords of 
the eastern and other countries (Prmhy^ 
ddlndih patayah), misc. ref., Ixxxvi. 75. 
See also ‘Prugisa.’ 

Prugisa, the kings of the eastern country; 
misc, ref., iv. 25. See also * Prachyadhipa.’ 

Pragjyutisha, a people in the eastern division, 
xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., xvi. 1. 

Prasasta, a mountain in the western division, 
xiv. 20. 

Prasthala, a people ; misc, ref., xvi. 26, 

Prayaga, probably the place of pilgrimage at 
the confiuence of the Ganges and the 
Jamna ; misc. ref., xi, 35. The name occurs 
in the Aphsad inscription of Adityas^na 
{Gupta Liscriptiom, p. 206). 

Pulinda, a people; misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v, 77, 78 ; 
ix. 17, 29, 40; xvi. 2,33; — the Pulinda 
tribe {PuUmla~gana), misc. ref., v. 39. The 
Pulindas are carried back to the third 
century A. D. by one of the edicts of Asoka 
{LvL Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 239, 240, 247, 248), 

Puiidra, a country, and the people of it; 
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diamonds are obtained there, Ixxs. 7 ; — 
other miso. ref., v. 70 ; ix. 15 ; x. 14 ; xvi. 

3; — the leader of the Pandras (Fimjr- 
dclldiiati)^ misc. ref-, xi. 58. See also 
‘ Paundra.’ • 

Pnrika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 10. 

purushdclat 'purusliddat ‘cannibals/ in the east- 
ern division, xiv. 6 ; misc. ref., iv. 22. See 
also ^ hravydsinj' 

Pushkalavata, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. Alboruni says, “ Pushkalavati, L e. 
Pukala.’’ Pushkalavati, Avlioncc Puslika- 
hlvata is formed, appears to be the Peuhelautis 
of the Ureek writers; and the latter has 
been identified with the modern Hashtnagar, 
near Peshawar (Invasion of India hj 
Alexander the Great) p. 59, and note 3). See 
also ‘ Pushkalavataka.’ 

Puslikalavataka, a people, identical with 
Pushkalavata, q. v.; misc, ref,, xvi. 26. 
Pushkara, probably the modern Pokhar in 
Ajmir, misc. ref., v. C8; xvi. 31 ; — the 
forest of Pushkara (P'ushhar’dranya)) misc. 
ref., xi. 35. The Pushkaras (pohsliardni) = 
puslihardni) are mentioned in one of the 
Nasik inscriptions (Aroliceol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Yol IV. p. 100). 

Raivataka, in the south-west division, xiv. 19 ; 
misc. ref., xvi. 31. Raivataka is the hill at 
Junagadh, opposite to the Girnar mountain. 

It is mentioned in the Junagadlh inscription 
of Skandagupta, and in the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of isvaravarman (Gupta Inscriptions, 
pp. 64, 230). 

rdjanya, ‘ Kshatriyas,’ placed in the northern 
division, xiv. 28. 

Ramatha, a country and the people of it, in 
the western division, xiv. 21 ; misc, ref., 
xvi. 21. Alb^runi gives “Mathara.” See 
also ‘Ramatha.’ 

Ramatha, the people of Ramatha, q. v,; miso. 
ref., X. 5. 

RatMhva, a river; misc, ref., xvi. 16. In Ms 
translation, Kern notes that it is difficult to 
decide upon the true form, as some of his 
manuscripts had Bathasvd, Eathanipd, and 
Rathasya or RatJiaspd, With Rath^vd, 
we may compare Gajahva. 

R^va, the river ‘Nerbudda ; ’ misc. ref., xii. 6. 
See also ‘Narmada.’ The name R^va occurs 


in one of the Mandasur Inscriptions {Gapta 
Inscriptions, })p. 15G, 157). 

Rishabha, a people in the southorn division, 
xiv. 15. 

Ilisliika, a people in the southern division, xiv. 
15^ Gan the uaiiio Iiav() any couiieciion with 
the ‘Ristika’ or ‘Itisfika’ of one of the 
edicts of A^uka (Tnd. Ant. Vol. XX. pp. 
240, 247, 248). 

Rishyainrika, a moun tain in the southern 
division, xiv. 13. 

Romaka, a people or place ; misc. ref., xvi. G. 
Kern translates by “ tiie Uonuius.” Albciaaii, 
speaking of the determunitiou of longitude 
by the lliudus, from ijafikA, .says (Iialin, 
Translation, Yol. I. p. 303) — “ Their 
remarks on the rising and setting of the 
heavenly bodies show that Y'aniakoti and 
Rum are distant from each other by half a 
circle. It seems that they assign the 
countries of the West (i. e. North Africa) to 
Bum or the Roman Empire, because the Rum 
or Byzantine Greeks occupy the opposite 
shoi’es of the same sea (the l\Iediten*anean ) ; 
for the Roman Empire has much northern 
latitude, and penetrates high into the north* 
No part of it stretches far southward, and, 
of course, nowhere d oes it reach the equator, 
as the Hindus say with regal'd to Romaka.” 
As regards Yamakoti mentioned here, see 

I ‘ under Bhadrusva.’ 

'Sahara, a people ; mi>sc. ref., v. 38 ; ix. 15, 29 ; 
X. 15, 18 ; xvi. 3, 33 ; xxxii. 15 ; — naked 
'Sabaras (nagna-hahura), and leaf-clad or 
leaf -eating Sabaras (parm-'Sahara), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 10 ; — ‘ the band of 
the Sabaras, hunters, and thieves ’ (habara- 
vyddha-cliaura^s amgha), misc. ref., Ixxxvii. 
10. In a note to his translation, Kern 
remarks on the word parna^'Sahara, e, 
‘leaf -savages,’ meaning those that feed upon 
leaves; they are manifestly the Phyllitm 
of Ptolemy.” The grant of Pallavamalla- 
Nandivarman mentions a 'Sahara king 
named Udayana (Ind. Ant. Vol. VIII. 
p. 279). 

Sahya, a mountain ; miso. ref., Ixix. 30. It is 
the Sahyadri range, in the Western Ghauts. 
It is mentioned in one of the Niisik inscrip- 

, tions (Arohmol, Surv. West. Ind. Vol. IV. 

I p. 109). It is sometimes spoken of as one of 
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tlio breasts of the earth, — the other being 
the Vindhya range {Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 184). 

'Saindhava, the people of the Sindhu country ; 
misc. ref., v. 71, See also ‘ Sindhu.’ 

Sairindha, a people in the north-east division, 
xiv. 29. 

Saka, a people in the western division, xiv. 21 ; 
misc. ref., v. 38, 75,79; ix, 21; xiii. 9; 
xvi. 1 ; xvii. 26 ; xviii. 6. In each instance, 
Hern gives Scythians” in his translation. 
See also under ^hanaka^ and ‘Ml^chchha.’ 
The 'Sakas, as a people, are mentioned in 
•one of the ITasik inscriptions {ArcJiceoh Surv. 
West* Ind. Vol. IV. p. 109); and individual 
Sakas, including Ushavadata, son-in-law of 
the Kshatrapa hTahapana, are mentioned in 
the same series of records {id, pp. 101, 104, 
114). The 'Sakas are also mentioned among 
the tribes subjugated by Samudragupta 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p* 14). 

Sak(3ta, the modern Audh, or ‘Oude’ or 
‘ Oudh,’ in the middle country, xiv. 4. See 
also ‘Ayodhaka.’ 

Salva, (v* 1. Salva and 'SMva), a people in the 
middle country, xiv. 2 ; misc. ref., v. 76 ; 
xvi. 21 ; xvii. 13, 18. 

Samatata, in the eastern division, xiv. 6. The 
name means ‘the country of which the 
divers have flat and level banks, of equal 
height on both sides,’ and it denotes Lower 
Bengal. It occurs in the Allahabad in- 
scription of Samudragupta (Gupta Inscrip'^ 
tions, p. 14). 

Samkhyata, a people in the middle country, 
xiv. 2. 

fSantika, a people in the western division, xiv. 

20 . 

Saradhana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26. 

Harasvata, a people in the middle country, xiv. 
2 ; misc. ref., xvi. 22. They seem to be the 
people dwelling on the banks of the Saras- 
vati, 2 . V. 

Sarasvati, a river; misc. ref. to the region 
where it disappears, xvi. 31. See also 
* Sarasvata.’ 

.Sarayu, a river ; misc. ref., v. 65 ; xvi. 16. 

^atadrd, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 21. 

Eaulika, a people in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8 ; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Maulika. See also ' ^hlika/ 


Saurashtra, a country, the modern Kathiawad, 
and the people of it ; diamonds are obtained 
there, Ixxx. 6, and pearls, Ixxxi, 2, 4 ; misc. 
ref., V. 68 ; ix. 19 ; xvi. 17, 31. See also 
* Saurashtraka, and Surashtra.’ 

Saurashtraka, the people of Saurashtra, q, v. 
misc. ref., xxxii. 11. 

Sauri, a people in the southern division, xiv. 

11. In a note to his translation, Kern 
suggests that the Sauris are the Soroe of 
Ptolemy. 

Saurparaka, ‘ of or belonging to Surpara,’ 
where, it is said, black diamonds are found, 
Ixxx. 6. Surpara is the modern S6para, in 
the Thana District, Bombay Presidency. For 
a long note on it, giving all the varieties of 
the name and epigraphical and literary 
references, see Jour, Bo, Br. B, As, Soc, Yol. 
XY. p. 273. See also under ‘Aparantaka.’ 

Sauvira, a people ; misc. ref., xvi. 21. See 
also ‘ Sauviraka, and Sindhu-Sauvira.’ The 
Junagadh inscription of Hudradaman men- 
tions the Sauvira people or country (Ind, 
Ant, Yol. YII. p. 262). 

Sauviraka, a people ; misc. ref. iv. 23. See 
also ‘ Sauvira, and Sindhu-Sauvira.’ 

ISibi, a people ; misc. ref., iv, 24 ; v. 67 ; xi. 
59 ; xvi. 26 ; xvii. 19. See also ‘Sibika.’ 

'Sibika, a people in the southern division, xiv, 

12. See also ‘ Sibi.’ 

Sibira, (v, I, 'Savara), a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 6, 

Simhala, Ceylon, in the southern division, xiv. 
15; — the ruler of Simhala {Simhal-ddliipa\ 
misc. ref., xi. 60 ; — pearls are obtained 
there, Ixxxi. 2, 3« See also ‘ Lanka.’ The 
Saimhalakas, or people of Simhala, are men- 
tioned in the Allahfibad inscription of 
Samudragupta (Gupta Inscriptions, p. 14). 

Simhapuraka, a people ; misc. ref., v. 42. 

Sindhu, either the river Indus, or the Sindh 
country, in the south-west division, xiv. 19 ; 
— the Sindhu river (Sindhu-nada), misc, 
ref., xvi. 16, 21; — the (river) Sindhu, misc. 
ref., xvi. 10 ; — the banks of the Sindhu 
(Sindhu~tata), misc. ref., v. 66, 80; — the 
Sindhu country (Sindliu-vishaya), misc. ref., 
Ixix. 11 ; — other misc. ref. to either the 
river, or the country, or the people of it, iv. 
23 ; xviii. 6. The Sindhu country is men- 
tioned in the Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman (Ind, Ant Yol. VII, p. 268), 
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And the seven months of the river Sindhu 
are mentioned in the M^haranli inscription 
of the emperor Chandra {Gupta Inscriptions, 
p. 141) . See also ‘ Saindhava.’ 

Sindhn-Sanvira,. a people in the sonth-west 
division, xiv. 17 ; misc. ref., x.. 6; xiv. 34 ; 
also Sindhn-Sauviraka,. misc. ref., ix. 19‘. 
Alb6runi says, Sanvira, i, e. Multan and 
Jahravar.’’ 

'Sipra, a river misc. ref .y xvi. 9. 

sita, a white people, misc. ref., xi.61. See 
also and under ‘ Huna,* 

'Bifcaka (^?. L Sataka), a people in the northern 
division^ xiv. 2 7. 

sky ; dwellers in the sky {hhastha), in the 
north-west division, xiv. 22 ; roamers in 
the sky (hhaeliara), in the northern division, 
xiv. 28 ; dwellers in the sky {divishilia), in 
the north-east division, xiv. 31. On xiv. 22, 
Alberuni says “ Ehasthay i, e. people who 
are born from the treeSy hanging on them 
by the navel-strings.’* 

'Smasrudharay a people in the south-east 
division, xiv. 9. 

'Sona, a river •, misc. ref., v. 65^? xvi. 1, 9*. 

spirits, the city of {hhuta-pma), in the northern 
divisiony xiv. 27. 

'Sriparvata, a mountain ; misc, ref., xvi. 3. 

Srughnay a town or conn try y misc. ref., xvi. 
21, Cen. Sir Alexander Cunningham has 
identified it with the S%-lu-¥in-na of Hiuen 
Tsiang, and the modern Sugh near Thanesar 
{Anc, Geogr^ of India, p. 345). 

^tri’vdjya, the kingdom of women, i, e. the 
amazons, in the north-west division, 
xiv. 22 ; misc.. ref.y xvi, 6. See under 
‘ amazons.' 

'Sudras, placed in the south-west division, xiv. 
18, 

Suhma, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 
6 ; misc. ref., v. 37 ; xvi. 1. 

iSukti, a place or people; the Sukti lord 
(^Sukty-adhipa), misc, ref., iv. 24. 

Sulika, a people in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23 ; misc, ref., ix. 15, 21 x, 7 ; xvi. 
35 ; but perhaps the correct reading is 
Mulika. In his text of ix, 15, Kern gives 
^ulika, with the palatal aspirate ; but in his 
translation he gives Sulika, with the dental 
aspirate, and adds the note that this seems 
to be the preferable spelling.” See also 
* Saulika.^ 


sunrise, the mountain of Qudaya-giri), in the- 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

sunset, the mountain of {asta-giri), in the* 
western division, xiv. 20. 
supernatural people and places ; the city of 
spirits (hhuta-pura), in the northern divi- 
sion, xiv. 27 ; — demons with matted hair {jaU 
as*ur«)yin the north-east division, xiv, 30; — 
the grove of spirits (msu-va^m), in the north* 
east division, xiv. 31 — Gandharvas, or the 
heavenly choristers, in the north-cast divi- 
sion, xiv. 31 ; misc. ref., xiii, 8 ; — dwellers in 
the sky {khastlia), in the north-west division,, 
xiv. 22 ; — dwellers in the sky (jlivistha)^ in 
the north-east divisiony xiv. 31 ; — roamers 
in the sky {Miaoliara)\^ in the northerm 
division, xiv, 28. 

Surastma (r. L Suras^na)y a people in the* 
middle country, xiv. 3; misc. ref.,, v. 36,. 
69; ix. 17; xvii. 13-, 22; Ixix. 26; — the- 
lord of the 'SurasSnas (^Sd,rasdna^ati), misc.. 
reL, xi. 64. See also ‘ Surasenaka.’ An 
inscription of the SurasSnas has been pub- 
lished iu Ind^ Ant, Vol. X. p. 34; the name- 
occurs as Sflras^na there, and also (as ■ a 
proper name)t in one of the Hepfd inscriptions- 
{Gupta Inscriptions^ Introd. p. 180)* 
Surasenaka, a people y the king of the Snras6- 
nakas (jBurasenaha-nripa), misc. ref,, ix. IL 
See also * 'Suras6na*’ 

Surashtra, a conntryy the modern Kathiawad,. 
and the people of it, in the south-west divi- 
sion, xiv. 19; pearls are obtained there,. 
IxxxL 2, 4 ; other misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 79 
X. 6;. Ixix. 11. See also * Saurashtra.’ The 
base ‘ Surashtra ’ occurs in one of the Hasik 
inscriptions {Archceol. Surv, West, Ind. Yoh. 
lY. p*. 109).; in the Junaga<pi inscription of 
Radradaman {Ind, Ant, Vol. YIL p. 262);. 
and in line 9 of the Junagadh inscription of 
Skandagupta {Gupta Inscriptions , p* 59) : but 
line 8 of the latter record shews that the^ 
customary expression was- Surashtra (nom. 
ph), ‘ the Surashtra eountries>’ 

'Surpa, a mountain in the southern division^ 
xiv* 14. 

suvarna-bhUf the region of gold, in the north- 
east ; division, xiv. 31. Below his transla- 
tion, Kern gives- the note — “ in all likeli- 
hood a mythicj^il land; with Ptolemy it is> 
called Ohryse (of. Lassen, Altert. hi. 242),. 
which is not to- be confounded with the real 
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island and peninsula Chryse, The latter is 
held to be Malakka ; the Golden Island, 
however, the existence of which is denie'd 
by Lassen (Altert. iii. 247), but sufficiently 
attested not only by the Greeks, but also in 
the Kathdsaritsdgara (x. 54, 99 ; 56, 62 ; 57, 
72 ; xviii. 123, 110), cannot be but Sumatra, 
including, perhaps, Java. Of. Ramayaua, 
40, 30 (ed. Bombay),” 

Suvastu, a place or country, misc. ref., xxxii. 

19. Can it denote the Swat territory ? 
Suvira, a people ; misc. ref., v. 79, See also 
‘ Sauvira, Sauviraka, and Sindhu-Sauvira.’ 
sva-mukha, a dog-faced people, in the northern 
division, xiv, 25. 

svdtaj a white people ; misc. ref., xvi. 38. See 
also ‘ sita,^ and under ^ Huna.’ 
swamps or marshes {palola), in the north- 
east division, xiv. 30. 

Syamaka, a people in the northern division, 
xiv, 28. 

Takshasila, the inhabitants of Takshasila, q. v,y 
in the northern division, xiv. 26 ; misc. ref., 

' xvi. 26. 

Takshasila, a city; misc. ref., x. 8, See also 
^ Takshasila.* The place is the well-known 
Taxila of the Greek writers. And it was 
one of the principal seats of A^ka’s power 
{Ind, Ant, Vol. XX. p. 247). Alberuni 
‘ says “ Takshasila, i, e, Marikala.’* Marikala 
seems to be the same with- Marigala, in 
‘ connection with which he speaks of “the 
country between Bardari and Marigala,” 
and of “the country Hirahara, behind 
Marigala’* (India, Translation, Vol. II. 

p. 8). 

Tala, a people in the north-west division, xiv. 
22. AlbSrum gives “Talahala,” — not 
“ Talas and Halas,” as given by Kern, from 
the commentary, I suppose. There was an 
ancient town named Talapura or TM^pura 
in the neighbourhood of Xirmand in the 
" Pahjab (Oupta Inscriptions, p. 290). 

Talikata (y, Z. Tapitata), in the southern divi- 
sion, xiv, 11. T^likot in the Bijapur Dis- 
trict suggests itself ; but it is hardly possible 
that the place can be so ancient. 

Tamalipti, a city ; misc. ref., x. 14. It seems 
to be the Tan-mo-li-ti of Hiuen Tsiang, 
which has been identified with Tamluk on 
the Selai, just above its junction with the 


Hughli (JBuddh, Rec, WesU World, Yol. II. 
p. 200, and note 36), Bee also ‘ Ttoaliptika.’ 

Tamaliptika, («;. Z. Tamalipta and Tamaliptaka), 
the inhabitants of Tamalipti, q, v„ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

Tamraparni, in the southern division, xiv. 16 ; 
pearls are obtained there, Ixxxi. 2, 3. It is 
not clear whether the reference is to a river, 
said to be noted for its pearls, rising in 
Malaya, or to Ceylon, which was known as 
Tamraparni (whence ‘ Taprobane ’) in the 
days of Asaka {Ind, Ant, Vol. XX. pp. 239, 
240, 249). 

Tangana {'o, I, Tankana, q, v,), a people in the 
north-east division, xiv. 29; misc. ref., ix. 
17 ; X. 12 ; xvi. 6 ; xxxii. 15. 

Tankana, a country in the southern division, 
xiv. 12 ; misc. ref., xvii. 25. A country 
named Tarika is mentioned in theDasavatara 
cave inscription at Bllora (Cave-Temple In- 
scriptions, p. 94, text line 10). See also 
‘ Tangana.’ 

Tapi, the river Tapti ; misc. ref., perhaps an 
interpolation, xvi. 12. The name occurs in 
one of the Xasikinscriptions (Arckceol, Surv^ 
West, Ind. Yol. lY. p. 100). The v, I, for 
Talikata, q, would give a reference to the 
banks of the Tapi. 

Tarakshiti, a (?) country, in the western divi- 
sion, xiv. 21. 

throats ; high-throated people (urdhvakantha) 
in the south-east division, xiv. 8. Also see 
‘ necks.’ 

timingildkam, ‘ a whale- eating people,’ in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 

Traigarta, the people of Trigarta, q. v. ; misc. 
ref., X. 11 ; xvi. 22 ; xvii. 16. Also Trai- 
gartaka, misc. ref., iv. 24. 

Trigarta, a country in the northern division, 
xiv. 25 ; misc. ref., ix. 19. See also ‘ Trai- 
garta.’ Trigarta is mentioned in the 
Chamha grant (Ind, Ant, Yol. XYII. 

p. 8). 

irinitra, ‘ three-eyed people,’ in the north-east 
division, xiv. 3l. 

Tripura, a city ; misc. ref., v. 39. See also 
< Tripuri.’ 

Tripnri, a city in the south-east division, xiv. 
9. See also ‘ Tripura.’ There can be little 
doubt, if any, that it is the Tripuri, — the 
modern T^war near Jabalpur, — of the 
Kalachuris of Central India. 
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Tukhara, a people in tlie north-west division, 
xiv. 22 ; misc. ref., xvi 6. In the latter 
passage, Kern translates the word by 
“ Tocharians.’’ 

Tumbavana, a forest in the southern division, 
xiv. 15. 

turagdnanay ‘horse-faced people,’ in the 
northern division, xiv. 25, See also ‘ aha- 
muklia, and ahamdam* 

udayagiri, ‘the mountain of sunrise,’ in the 
eastern division, xiv. 7. 

Udd^hika, (v* L AudShika and Anddehika), 
a people in the middle country, xiv. 3. 
Alberuni says, “Uddehika, near Bazana.” 
Bazana, which name is marked by the trans- 
lator, in the index, with a query, is said by 
Alberuni {Indiat Translation, Vol. I. p. 202 ) 
to be twenty-eight farsakhs (one farsakh == 
four miles, id. p. 200) in a south-westerly 
direction from Kanauj. He also says that 
Bazana is the capital of Gujarat, and “is 
called Ndrdyan by our people.” And he 
places Anhilwa(J sixty farsahhs to the south- 
west of Bazana (id, p. 205), 

Udichya, the people of the north ; misc. ref., 
xvi. 21, Compare 'adioMpatha as a name of 
Northern India, ante^ Vol, XVII, p, 312. 
Udra (v. Z., perhaps, Odra ox Audra), a country, 
the modern Orissa, and the people of it, in 
the eastern division, xiv, 6 ; misc. ref,, v. 35 ; 
xvi, 1 ; xvii. 25, Also see ‘Audra? and 6dra.’ 
TJdumbara, a people; misc. ref., v. 40 ; xvi. 3. 
See also ‘ Audumbara.’ 

Ujjayani, the modern IJjjain ; misc. ref., x. 15 ; 
xii. 14 ; Ixix. 30. See also ‘ Aujjayanika, and 
Ayanti.’ In the Prakrit form of Uj5ni, the 
name appears in one of the Nasik inscrip- 
tions (Archml, Burv, I’^d. Vol. IV. 

p. 101), and is also carried back to the third 
century B. 0. by one of the edicts of Asoka 
(Ind. Ant, Vol. XIX. pp. 8§, 96). 

Ujjihana, a people in the middle country, xiy. 2. 
Fpajyotisha, (v. 1. Aupajyautisha), a people in 
the middle country, xiv. 3. 

■ppavahga, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv . 8. Kern translates the name by “ V ahga 
minor.'’ 

^TdJbvakaniJiaf ‘ high-throated people,’ in the 
south-east division, xiv. 8, 

Usinara, a people ; misc. rei, iy. 22; xvi, 26. 
See also ‘ Aasinara?’ 


Utkala, a people in the eastern division, xiv. 7. 
Utkala is always explained as denotingOrissa, 

uttardpatha, a customary name for Northern 
India, misc. ref., ix. 41, See also * Aryavarta 
and contrast " dakshindpatlia.' Occasionally 
'udicMpatlia occurs in place of the more 
customary and technical uttardpatha. The 
Western Chalukya records speak of Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj as “ the lord of all the 
uttardpatha or region of the north” (e, p. 
Ind, Ant, Vol. VI. p. 87). 

Va^avamukha, in the south-west division, xiv. 
17. The name means ‘the mare’s mouth,’ 
which is the entrance to the lower regions 
at the south pole, where the submarine fire 
is. Below his translation Kern remarks — 
“in the astronomical Siddhantas Vadava- 
mukha is the supposed abode of the dead at 
the Sonth Pole,” 

Vahlika, Vahlika, a country, and an inhabitant 
of it ; misc. ref., v- 80 ; ix. 10. See also 
‘ Bahlika, Bahlika.’ The name of Balkh seems 
to be derived from this word. But the 
statement, in the MSharauli inscription (Gup-, 
ta Inscriptions, p. 141), that the emperor 
Chandra crossed the seven mouths of the 
Indus and then conquered the Vahlikas, 
tends to locate the tribe, for that period, far 
to the south of Balkh. 

Vaidarbha, the people of Vidarbha, q. v,; misc, 
ref,, ix. 27. 

Vaid5ha, the people of VidSha, q. v , ; misc, 
ref., xxxii. 22. 

Vaidehaka, the people of Vidpha, q. v . ; misc. 
ref,, ix. 13, 2 1 ; xvi. 16, 

vaidurya, the place or places where beryl- 
stones are found, in the southern division? 
xiv. 14. 

Vaisy as, placed in the western division, xiv. 21, 

Vanavasi, in the southern division, xiv. 12; 
misc. ref., ix. 15 ; xvi. 6. It is the modern 
Banawasi in the North Kanara District, 
above the Ghauts. Alb^riini says “ Vana- 
yasi on the coast,” And Kashidu-d Din 
(Elliot’s History of India, Vol. !• p. 58) says 
“Banawas on the shore of the sea.” It 
seems to be sonae similar wrong information 
that led the Greek writers to speak of 
Buzantion, — which appears to represent 
Vaijayanti, another ancient name of Bsiua- 
wasi, — as a sea-^ide mart^ 
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mmiiglia^ tlie collection of forests, in tlie 
western division, xiv. 20. 

Vanga, a country, and the people of it, in 
the south-east division, xiv, 8 ; miso. ref., 
V. 72, 73, 79 ; ix. 10 ; x. 14 ; xvi. 1 ; xvii. 
18, 22 ; xxxii. 15. See also * Yahga, and 
Upavanga.’ The Vanga countries {Yahyhhu\ 
loc. plur.) are mentioned in the Meharauli 
inscription of the emperor Chandra (Gu^ta 
Inscrijptionsj p. 141). 

Vanga, a variant of Vanga, g. v. ; misc. ref ., 
xi. 60. 

Vardhamana, acity or country, in the eastern 
division, xiv. 7 ; misc. ref., xvi. 3 ; Ixxix. 
21 ; xciv. 2, It is the modern Bardwan in 
BengM. 

Vasati (y. L Vasati), in the northern division, 
xiv. 25 ; misc. ref., xvii. 19. 

Vasumat, a mountain, in the northern division, 
xiv. 24, 

vasuvana, * the forest of Vasus or spirits,' in 
the north-east division ; xiv. 31, 

VaUdhana, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 26 jmisc. ref,, xvi. 22. The text of xvi. 
22 shews that the name is Vitadhana. But 
on xiv. 26 Alb§riini gives D^sSra ; Kava- 
tadhana,” instead of “Das6raka and V4ta- 
dhana.” Monier-Williams says that, in 
addition to being the name of a degraded 
tribe, the word means ‘ the descendant of an 
outcaste Brahman by a Brahman female.' 

Vatsa, a people in the middle country, xiv, 2 ; 
and in the south-east division, xiv. 8 ; — 
misc, ref., x. 5 ; xvii. 18, 22, 

VMasmriti, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 32. 

Yeilura, a town in the southern division, xiv. 
14. It is, undoubtedly, the well-known 
Yerul, Yernla, Elura, or Ellora, in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, where the cave-temples 
are. The place is also mentioned, as Yalldra 
(for YeMra), in the inscription at the Bud- 
dhist vilidra^ known as the Ghatotkacha 
cave, near Gnlwada in the neighbourhood 
of Ajanta (^AtgIicboI, Surv» West, Ind, Yol. lY. 
pp. 139, 140) ; and as Yaluraka, or probably 
more correctly Yalluraka (for Yelluraka), 
in three Buddhist inscriptions at Karl5 
{Archoeol, Surv. West, hid. Yol. lY. pp. 101, 
108, 113: as regards the first of these 
records, I differ from the published transla- 
tion, and take the record to mean that the 
village of Hara-jika was granted to some 


members of the community of ascetics 
“ whose permanent abode was in the cave- 
temples at Yalluraka," and who had come to 
pass the rainy season at Karl^; the other 
two records, however, seem to mean that a 
branch of the samgha from Yalluraka ulti- 
mately settled at Harl^, and gave its name 
to one or more of the caves there : there 
seems no foundation for the suggestion, ibid. 
p. 101, note 1, that Yalluraka was the 
ancient name of Karl6 itself). Under the 
Sanskritised name of Elapura, the place is 
also mentioned in connection with the Bash- 
trakuta king Krishna I., for whom the 
‘‘Kailasa temple" was constructed there 
{Ind. Ant. Yol. XU. p. 228). 

YSn^, a river in the southern division, xiv. 
12 ; — diamonds are obtained there, Ixxx. 6 ; 
misc. ref. iv. 26 ; xvi. 9. 

Y6numati, a river in the north-west division, 
xiv. 23, AJbSruni says, “Yenumati (?), i.'e. 
Tirmidh." 

YStravati, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 9. 

Yidarbha, a country in the south-east division, 
xiv. 8. See also * Yaidarbha.’ Yidarbha is 
mentioned in one of the Hasik inscriptions 
(Archceol. Surv. West. Ind. Yol. lY. p. 109). 

Yideha, a country, and the people of it ; misc. 
ref., V. 41, 71 ; xvi, 11* See also ‘ YaidSha, 
and Yaidehaka.' 

Yidisa; misc. ref., xvi, 32, Monier-Williams 
gives the word as denoting (1) the capital 
of the .district of Dasarna, and (2) a river in 
Malwa. 

Yidy^dhara, a class of supernatural beings; 
misc. ref., ix. 27. Kern translates by “ the 
inhabitants of Fairy -land and identifies 
them with the Teutonic “elves." 

Yindhya mountains; “ the inhabitants of the 

I recesses of the Yindhyas,’' or the people 
dwelling near the boundaries or at the end of 
the Yindhyas {Yindhy-dnta-vdsinah'), in the 
south-east division, xiv. 9 ; — the forests of 
the Yindhyas (Vindhy-dtavt), xvi. 3; — 

I the range spoken of as one of the breasts of 
the earth, the other being the Himavat moun- 
tains, xliii.35; — misc. ref., xii, 6 ; xvi. 10, 12 
(perhaps an interpolation); Ixix. 30. The 
Yindhya mountains are mentioned in one of 
the Msik inscriptions (^Arohceol, Surv. West. 
Ind, Yol. lY. p. 109). In other epigra- 
phic passages, they are mentioned as one of 
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tlie breasts of tbe earth, the other being the 
Sahya range {Gujpta Inscri;ptions, p. 184); as 
constituting both the breasts (id, p. 185) ; 
and as extending np to, and including, the 
Hagarjuni Hill in the Gaya District (id. 
pp. 227, 228). 

Yipasa, a river ; misc. ref., xvi. 21. 

Yira^, a country ; misc. ref. (perhaps an inter- 
polation), xvi. 12, Viratakote, * the fort of 
Virata,' was a name of Hangal in the Dhar- 
war District. 

Yitaka, a people ; misc. ref., xvi. 2. In his 
translation Kern adds the note, which per- 
haps includes the Mekalas and the Kiratas, 
— These are the same tribes who by a 
synonymous term are called Lamp^kas and 
Utsavasank^tas *, they are said to scorn the 
institution of matrimony, and to form only 
temporal engagements, lasting for the time 
of a festival.'* 

Yitasta, the river Jh^lam ; misc. ref., xvi. 27. 
Yokkana, a people in the western division, 
ziv. 20 ; misc. ref., xvi. 35, 

Yrishabhadhvaja, a mountain in the eastern 
division, xiv. 5. 

vr{shadvi;pa, ‘ the island of bulls,* in the south- 
east division, xiv. 9. 

vydgliamukJia, * a tiger-faced people,' in the 
eastern division, xiv. 5. 

mjdlagrtva, ’a people with serpents’ necks,’ in 
the south-east division, xiv. 9. 

whales, eaters of (timingil-dsand), in the 
southern division, xiv. 16. 
white people (gaudaha) in the eastern division, 
xiv. 7 ; misc. ref. to white people (svSta) or 
to White Hunas (sveta-Eum), xvi. 38, — 
but see under ‘ Huna.* 

women; the kingdom of women, i. e. the 
country of the amazons (strt-rdjya), in the 
north-west division, xiY. 22 ; — a people 
with the faces of women (ndrtmukha)^ in 
the south-west division, xiv. 17. 

Yamuna, the river Jamna ; misc. ref., v. 37 ; 
xvL 2 ; — mentioned as the daughter of the 
sun (MvaJcara-sutd), xliii. 32 ; — the region 
between the Gahga and the Yamuna (Oangd- 
Yamun-dntardla)^ misc. ref., Ixix. 26. See 
also ' Yamuna.* 

Yamuna, the people living near the Yamnna, 
g. V., in the middle country, xiv. 2, and in 


the northern division, xiv. 25. In xiv. 2, 
Kern translates ** those who dwell along the 
hanks of the Jamna ;** and in xiv. 25, “those 
who live near the sources of the J amna." On 
xiv. 2, Alberuni says the valley of the 
Yamuna;*’ but on xiv. 25, “Yamuna, i. e. a 
kind of Greeks,” — evidently confusing 
Yamuna with Yavana. 

Yasovati, a city in the northern division, xiv. 
28. Below his translation, Kern notes that 
it is “a mythical city of the Elves.” 

Yaudh^ya, a people in the northern division, 
xiv. 28 ; misc. ref., iv. 25 ; v. 40, 67, 75 ; 
xvi. 22; xvii. 19. See also ^ YaudhSyaka.’ 
The Yaudhiyas are mentioned in the 
JunSgadh inscription of Budradaman (Ind. 
ArtL Yol. YII. p. 262), and in the Allahabad 
inscription of Samudragupta (Gu^ta Inscri'p- 
iionsy p. 14) ; and there is a fragmentary 
inscription of some leader of the tribe at 
Bijayagadh (id. p. 251). 

Yandh^yaka, another form of YaudhSya, g. v. ; 
misc. ref., xi. 59 ; — the king of the Yaudh^- 
yakas (Yaudliiyalca-nrijpa), misc. ref., ix. 11. 

Yavana, a people in the south-west division, 
xiv. 18 ; misc. ref., iv. 22 ; v. 78, 80 ; iz. 
21, 35 ; z. 6, 15, 18 ; xiii. 9 ; xvi. 1 ; xviii. 
6 ; — the Yavanas spoken of as Ml^ohchhas 
(MUohchhd hi YavandhX ii. 15 (see also 
under ^ MlSchchha*). In ii, 15 and xvi. 1, 
Kern translates the word Yavana by 
“the Greeks;” and the first of these two 
passages mentions the flourishing state of 

i astronomy among the Yavanas. On xiv. 18, 
Alberuni says “Yavana, i. e. the Greeks.” 
And McOrindle gives the following note 
{Invasion of India hy Alexander the Greats 
p, 122, note 1), to explain the derivation 
of the word ; — “ The name of Ion, the 
eponymous ancestor of the lonians,’ had 
originally the digamma, and hence was 
written as Ivon. The Hebrew transcription 
of this digammated form is Javan^ the name 
by which Greece is designated in the Bible. 
The Sanskrit transcription is Yavana^ the 
name applied in Indian works to lonians or 
Greeks and foreigners generally.” The 
thirteenth rock edict of As6ka speaks of the 
Y6nas, t e. Yavanas {Ind, Ant, Yol. XX. 
pp. 239, 240, 247) ; and it describes Anti- 
ochus II. of Syria, as a Yona, i. e, Yavana, 
king {iUd, pp. 239, 240, 241, 242), The 
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Yavanas, as a tribe, are mentioned in one o£ 
the Nasik inscriptions (Arckxol, Surv. West, 
Ind, Yol. lY. p. 109^ ; and several indivi- 
dnal Yavanas are mentioned in the same 
series of records (ibid, pp, 90, 91, 93, 94, 
95, 115). And the Jnn^gadh inscription of 
Kndradaman speaks of a Yavana prince or 
king named Tnshaspha, apparently as a 
contemporary of Asoka Ant, Yol. YII. 
p. 260, text line 8 ; from an inspection of the 


original stone, I take the reading to be 
Asohasya Mauryasy-dmti Yavana-rdjina 
Tushasphen-ddMshihdya ^o.) Like the 
Kambojas and the Pahlavas, the Yavanas 
are located by Yarahamihira too much 
towards the south ; unless the reference is 
simply to some large settlement of them 
in the neighbourhood of Nasik. 

Yugamdhara, a people j misc. ref., xxxii. 
19. 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOLK-ETTMOLOGT OP PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
SANDOWAY DISTEIOT, BURMA. 

Extract from a diary kept by the My6o6W- of 
Sandoway shewing the popular etymology of 
place names in tlie l>ade Circle of the Sando- 
way townships. In all four cases it can be 
shewn that the etymology is false : — 

In ancient times there lived near the source of 
the J>ade River a who had a daughter. 

The girl was amusing herself by fishing in the 
stream, when she was suddenly swept down it by 


a torrent, such as commonly rushes down the hill 
sides in the rains. There was no one to help, 
and so she was drowned. Her last words were 
amh and hence the streamlet is thereabouts 
named Mewa, whence also a neighbouring viQage 
took its name. 

Lower down are two villages, YethOo and 
Palaingo. These took their names from the 
yeZhe* and palaingot^ with which the girl had 
been fishing, and which were found on the banks 
at these spots. B. Houghton. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ORDEAL IN MODERN INDIAN LIRE. 

Lately a pair of boots belonging to me disap- 
peared in a suspicious manner. The servants had 
been quarrelling, and it was pretty evident that 
one of them had made away with the boots in 
order to spite the man in charge. They decided 
to take oath among themselves to find out the 
culprit. The servants implicated were the coach- 
man, the cook, the bJiisU, the Tchdnsdmdnj the 
bearer, a JcJiidmatgdrf and a chuprdsi, all Musal- 
mans ; a chuprdsi, a sais, two panhhdwdlds, all 
Hindus j and a mehiar, 

I watched the proceedings. Firstly, real holy 
water {gangdjal) from Hardwar was produced in a 
medicine bottle (I) and uncorked. This the Hindus 
in turn solemnly held in both hands, while they 
repeated, each in his own fashion, an oath which 
ran somewhat thus: — “May my eyes go blind, 
and my body break out, etc., if I stole those 
boots 1” The bottle was then lifted above the 
head by both hands in the usual form of saluta- 
tion. There was no doubt as to the holy water. 
It belonged to one of the pankhdwdldSf who was 


1 TownsMp officer. ^ Merchant, wealthy man. 

s “ My mother ! ” common expression of astonishment 
and trouble. 


by caste a Thdkur from Faizdhad in Oudh, and 
had brought it himself in the medicine bottle 
from Hardwar, 

The meJitar then essayed to take up the holy 
water, but was not permitted to touch the bottle ; 
so he produced his three children, — a son, a 
daughter and a child in arms. He successively 
touched their heads and swore to the above effect. 

All the Musalmfins then swore on the Qur’an 
that none of them were guilty. 

In the end the hhdnsdmdn came to me, and said 
they had aU sworn to innocence. There was no 
gainsaying that, but one of them was, in their 
own opinion, guilty nevertheless, and so they had 
decided to divide the cost of the hoots amongst 
themselves, as a general punishment for failing 
to detect the culprit between them ! In this 
every one acquiesced, and that ended the matter 
to every one’s satisfaction, except the master’s, 
'who lost a comfortable pair of boots. 

R. 0. Templjej. 

Bcmgoon, March 1893. 


* A fishing instrument. 
® A basket. 
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BOOK NOTICE, 


Santai, Folktales. Translated from the SaatSll by 
A. Campbell} IPree Churcb. of Scotland, Santal 
Mission, Manbhoom. Santal Mission Press, Pokburia . 

Any fresh, callecfcion of Indian folktales is wel- 
come, and in particular one made among primitive 
isolatedraceslike the Santals, who maybe expected 
to be in a great measure imaflEected by Hindu 
influence, and among whom we know that some 
really original folklore undoubtedly exists. There 
is, for instance, the remarkable legend of their 
creation from a goose which is probably of a 
totemistic character.^ 

I must admit, however, that Dr. Campbell’s 
collection is somewhat disappointing. Nor has 
he, I venture to think, gone quite in the proper 
way of coUecting. Many of these tales display, 
as may be easily shewn, undoubted traces of 
foreign influence ; and this being the case, before 
we can satisfactorily classify them, it is absolutely 
necessary to know by whom and under what 
circumstances they were told and recorded. It 
would then be, perhaps, possible to trace the 
source by which much undoubtedly foreign folk- 
lore has come to be included among them. But 
on this point Dr. Campbell vouchsafes absolutely 
no information whatever. It would again not 
have been a difficult task to suggest some of the 
analogies and parallels to other collections which 
appear throughout this collection. 

The first story, The Magic Lamp,’’ is an un- 
doubted variant of our old friend Aladdin of the 
‘‘Arabian Nights,” which is not part of the 
original recension, and has probably reached India 
in quite recent years from Western sources. In 
the second tale, “Jhorea and Jhore,” we have 
several of the familiar drolls known in Northern 
India as “The Wiles of Shekh Chilli Many of 
these, according to Mr, Jacobs, form the basis of 
our Joe Miller. In the third tale, “ The Boy and 
bis Stepmother,” we have the familiar type of the 
cruel stepmother and her stepson, which in India 
often takes the form of the malicious m'wb or 
co-wife, who appears later on in “ Sit and Bosont.” 
In thistbird tale it is mixed up with the “ Faithful 
Animal ” cycle, which, in this case, is represented 
by the protecting cow — a legitimate descendant of 
the EAmadh^nu of Hindu mythology. Here, too, 
we have a well-known incident of the lover who 
finds the golden hair of the princess floating down 
the stream. The common Noithem India version 
of this is given by Mr. Mark Thornhill in the 
“ Princess with the Golden Hair”® and in Major 
Temple’s “ Wonderful Ring.’’^ 

In the fifth tale, “ Kara and G'Uja,” we have 

another well-known incident popular all over 


N*ortheni India of the demon who chews grains of 
iron and is killed by the hero, while the rascally 
Dom or Dhobi takes all the credit. Next follows 
“ The King and His Inquisitive Queen,” which 
corresponds perfectly with the well-known story 
in the Introduction of the “ Arabian Nights,”' 
where the deus ex machind, who warns the mer- 
chant, that he is a fool not to thrash his wife, is a 
cock ; here it is a he-goat. Then comes “ The 
Story of Bitaram.” Bittd, Dr. Campbell may be 
glad to know, is good Hindi, as well as Santdli, for 
a span, and the story of Bittardm, who is known 
as Bittan all over Northern India, is the Oriental 
representative of one- of the most delightful 

Household Tales (No. 87), “ Thumbling.” 
The only difierence is that the SantMt Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb is more of an imp than the touching 
creation of the German fancy, in which, too, we 
find the charming parental tenderness for the 
dear little creature which we miss in the Eastern 
form of the tale. “ The Story of the Tiger ” is 
our old friend the fox, who acts as arbitrator and 
induces iffie tiger to go back to his cage to shew* 
how he managed to come out. In Lipi and 
Lapra” we have the well-known idea of the clever 
youngest son who gets the better of his brothers, 
and “ Gumda the Hero” is of the Munchausen 
type. In Upper India it appears in the form of 
the “ Wrestler of the Bast and the West.” 

Perhaps the most original and characteristic 
of these stories are those about animals. A good 
one describes the dilemma of the man who had 
to arbitrate daily between the tiger and the 
lizard : and here, too, we come across the stupid 
old tiger who allows his tail to be fried, who takes 
people about on his back, and is swindled by the 
ci’ane who takes one year the root crop and in 
the next the leaves, of which we have a German 
vei'sion in Grimm. In the “ Seven Brothers and 
their Sister” we have the old superstition of 
human sacrifice at the foundation of buildings, 
on which Dr. Campbell might have given an 
interesting note. 

It wiU thus be seen that, to the student of com- 
parative folklore, there is much of interest in this 
collection. We can only express the hope that in 
another series Dr. Campbell wiU give us more of 
the really indigenous folktales, and ruthlessly 
discard those which ai*e obviously of foreign 
origin : and he would do more justice to his woi’k 
if he would send it outequipped with analysis, 
notes and illustrations of- parallel plots and in- 
cidents, without which any collection of folklore, 
intended for serious students, is of comparatively 
little value. W. Ohooke. 


1 Dalton Descriptive Ethnology ^ p. 209 f . 


» Indian Fairy Tales, p. 66. 


3 Wideawake Stories, p. 201, 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 

BY a. A. GRIEESON, 1. 0. S. 

iContinuedfrom^. 129.) 

I T may be useful to give a somewhat fuller account of these works than has been given in 
the Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. 

(1) K^m LalS; NahachhU. Twenty verses of four lines each in Sohar-chhand, consisting 
of 16 syllables and 22 mdtras. A short poem, celebrating the ceremonial touching of Rama’s 
nails before his investiture with the sacred thread. This ceremony will be found described in 
Bilutr Peasant Life, § 1314. A good commentary by Pandit Bandan Pathak, which has been 
printed at the Khadg Bilas Press, Bankipur. 

The two opening verses may be taken as a sample of the style and metre — 

Adi Sdradd, Ganaj^ati, Gauri mandia M \ 

Edina-Lald hara nahachJid gdi simdia Jio \\ 

Jehi gde sidhi hoi farama-nidhi ^pdia ho [ 

Koti janama hara fdtalca duri so jcUa ho \\ 1 \\ 

Kotinha hdjana hdjahih Pasaratlia he griha ho \ 

JJeva-loha saha dihhaliih dnaitda ati hia ho II 
Nagara solidwana Idgata harani na jdfai ho \ 

Kaiisalyd hi harahha na hridaya samdtai (I 2 II 

First revere I 'Sarada, Gau^sa and Gauri, and then sing I the nail-touching of the sweet 
child^ Rama. He who singeth it gaineth perfect knowledge and the supreme treasure, and 
the sins accumulated through countless transmigrations leave him for ever (1). 

Myriads of musical instruments sound in Dasaratha’s house. The Gods look on rejoicing 
in their hearts. The city of Oudh seemeth so beautiful that tongue cannot describe it ; and the 
bliss of Kausalya cannot be contained in her heart (2). 

(2) Vairagya-Sandlpani (usually spelled or ‘the Kindling of Continence,’ or 

‘ of Devotion ’ (as contrasted with the common expression hdmdgni-s^, the kindling the fire of 
love, exciting sexual desire). In three ^rahdsa or lectures, with an introductory invocation. 
In verse 7, the poet himself calls the work Birdga-Bandipim, A good Commentary by Bandan 
Pathak, with gloss by MahadSv Par’sad, Khadg Bilas Press, Bankipur. The contents are 
described by the names of the various lectures, as follows:— 

Invocation I., 1—7. 

Prakasa I., 8ant-S%oablidv-barnan, an account of the true nature of a holy man. I, 7 — 33, 
Metre Doha, Soraihd and Ghaupdi, 

Prakasa II,, Bant-mahimd’harnan, an account of the true greatness of a holy man. II., 
i — 9. Metre, as above. 

Prakasa IIL, 'Sdnti^harnan, an account of the true Peace, III., 1 — 20. Metre, as above. 

The work is principally composed of short sententious verses. The following may be 
taken as examples of the language : — 

I, 5. Tulasi, ydha tana Jcheta hai, 

Mana vacha karma hisdna | 

Pdfa puny a dwai bija haih, 

Baiuai so lawai niddna U 
III, 1. Baini ho Ihdhhana indu liai, 

Biwasa ho bhukhana bhdna | 


1 Laid = Ul, a darling. 
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Ddsa ho hMkhana hliahti liaihj 

Bliahti ho hhuhhana jndna II 1 Ilf 
Jmna ho Ihukhana dhijdna liai, 

Dhydna ho iMhham tydga } 

Tijdga ho hliukliana sdnfi-;pada^ 

Tula^i amala addga If 2 |J 

I Lave noted two verses of the Vairdgya SandipM, whioh are repeated in other works of 
the poet m., Bai. I, I, This occurs in Bohdhali (1) and Safsat (I^ 2) . Bau 1, 15. == D 6Mb al 
(38) and Safsai Ij 107. 

The poem being a short one, and containing much a! interest to the stndent of comparative 
religion, I here give a translation of the whole. 

L^Invocation* 

Bohdi — On the left of Hama^ sitteth Sita and on his right I/akshmana r meditation on him 
thus is ever propitious, and is, 0 TnTsi, to thee thy wishing-tree (1). TuFsi, the darkness of 
the delusions of this world is not wiped away by the virtue of ten million holy deeds : for the 
lotus of thy heart will ne’er expand, till the sun of the Lord (himself descended from the sun) 
sliineth upon it (2). He beareth without ears, and seeth without eyes. Without a tongue doth 
he taste, Ho nose hath he, and yet.he smelleth ; and no body hath he, yet he feeletli (3). 
SoratJid — Unborn is he. He alone existeth ; his form cannot be comprehended. Utterly free 
is he of quality, of May^ (illusion) ^ is he the Lord, and for the sake of his servants did he take 
unto himself the form of man (4) . Bdlid, — TuVsi, this body of thine sufEereth. It ever 
suffereth the threefold woe.^ It obtaineth not peace, till, by the Lord’s might, it reacheth the 
stage of peace (5). Thy body is a field, thy mind, thy words, thine actions, are the husbandmen. 
Two seeds are there, Sin and Holiness. As thou sowest, so wilt thou reap (f)). This book, the 
* Kindling of Devotion ’ containeth the maiTow of all knowledge. It giveth the teaching of the 
V^das and Puranas, and the wisdom of all holy books (7), 

IL — The Nature of the Holy. 

BShd, — Simple are bis syllables, simple his language. But, though simple, know thou, 
that they are full of meaning. TuTsi, simple is the Holy, and thus mayst thou recognize 
him (8). Chau^dij — Unimpassioned is he, but giving happiness to all. Just and self-restrained 
ever singing the praises of the Lord. Ever enlightening the souls of the ignorant, and ever for 
this purpose wandering from place to place (9). BoM, — Such men are only here and there. 
Blessed is the land where many Holy dwell. Ever devoted to helping others, ever devoted to 
the supreme goal, in love® working out their lives (10). Whether he shutteth the door of his 
mouth, or whether he speaketh the truth,® in this world is the Holy man ever discreet^ (11). 
When he speaketh, it is with discretion, and full of his own sweet nature : nor ever placeth he 
his foot on the way which leadeth to pain or angry words (12), He showeth enmity to no 
man, to no man showeth he over-friendship, TuFsi ! this is the, religion of the Holy, ever to 
speak with even justice (13). Chaupd^ — Very true is he to the One, ever keeping his 
members in subjection. His thoughts dwell on no one but the Lord. For he knoweth in 
his heart that this world is but a mirage. TuTsi, by these marks dost thou know him (14), 


s E^mais, throtighout TuPsI D^s’s philosophy, the equivalent of the Isvara of Eim^nuja’e VM^ntic system, 
I henee translate the word for the future as * the Lord.’ Vide post, the remarks on the Sat^sai. 

Here the poet adopts the language of Sankara Achlhya. 

* Woe is of three kinds, those from ■within the body (as disease, &c.]j those from G-od (as a lightulJig stroke, &.O.), 
and external (as from wild beasts, or serpents), 0/. KdriU, I, 

I take the reading prlti not vrittu ' 6 jatU artha equal to yatUrtha. 

e, even "when speaking the ■truth, he speaks kindly. 
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D6hd, — One trust, one strength., one hope, one faith.s As the chdtak-hiTdi longeth for a rain- 
cloud in the season of Swdti, so longeth he for the Lord (15)* He hath no anger nor fault,® 
and is a ship wherein to cross the ocean of existence. He hath abandoned desire, and hath 
betaken himself to humility and content (16). He betaketh himself to humility ; He endureth 
all things ; with heart and mouth, he ever calleth on the name of the Lord. So dwelleth the 
Holy man, and so doeth he (17). Those who dwell by him, he maketh like unto himself; 
while the wicked man giveth his soul twofold^® sorrow. Saith Tul’si, the Holy man is like 
Mount Malaya, but without its fault^^ (18). Gentle are the words of the Holy man, falling like 
nectar on the ear. When the hard heart heareth them, it becometh wax (19). They beget the 
happiness of comprehending The Supreme;’’^ they lift and carry away the errors of this 
world, and in the heart they are (sharp arrows) piercing sin (20). Cooling are they like unto the 
beams of the moon. Ten million fevers do they cure in the soul of him on whose ears they 
fall (21). GJiatc2jd% — They destroy every thorn of sin and sorrow. Like the sun do they clear 
away the darkness of error. 0 TuFsi, so excellent is the pious man that the Scriptures declare 
that the ocean of his virtue is fathomless (22). Doha, — Not by deed, not by thought, not by 
word doth he ever give pain to any one. Yea, he is such because the Lord dwelleth in him on 
this earthi® (2.3). When thou seest the face of a Holy man, thy sin abandoneth thee. When 
thou touchest him thy deeds^* depart. When thou hearest his words the error of thine heart 
is swept away, and bringest thee to Him from whom thou earnest (24). Very gentle is .he, 
and pure even in his desires. In his soul is there no defilement. On his Master alone is his 
heart ever stayed (25). Him, from whose heart hath departed every worldly longing, doth 
Tulsi praise with thought, and word, and deed (26). To him gold is the same as a piece of 
glass : women are but as wood or stone. Such an Holy man, is a portion of the supreme 
Deity upon earth (27), 

Chaupd^, — Goldlooketh he upon as clay, woman as but wood or stone. Of these things 
the flavour hath he forgotten. That man hath the Lord manifest in his flesh (28). 

D6M, — Free of worldly possessions, his members in subjection, ever devoted to the Lord 
alone, such an Holy man is rare in this world (29). He hath no egoism, nor maketh any 
diflerence between ‘ I’ and ‘ thou,’ (but knoweth that all are but parts of the Lord), No evil 
thought is ever his. Sorrow doth not make him sorrowful, nor doth happiness make him 
happy (30). Equal counteth he gold and glass. Equal counteth he friend and foe. Such 
an one is counted in this world an Holy man (31). Few, few wilt thou meet in this world, Holy 
men who have freed themselves from all illusion : for in this iron age men’s natures are ever 
lustful and crooked, like the peacock and the crow^® (32). He who hath wiped out ‘I’ and 
‘ thou,’ and the darkness of error, and in whom hath risen the sun of ‘know thyself’: know 
him as Holy, for by this mark, saith TuFsi, is he known (33). 

IIL — The Greatness of the Holy. 

Boratha, — Who, 0 TuVsi, can tell with a single mouth, the greatness of the Holy man ? 
For the thousand tongued serpent of eternity, and Siva himself with his fivefold mouth cannot 
describe his spotless discernment (34). Doha, — Were the whole earth the tablet, the ocean the 
ink, all the trees turned into pens, and GanSsa himself the learned recorder, that greatness could 


8 Comm. 0.S& man M cMh'nd, hliardsd huddhi kd, hiswds chitb Ad, hal ahariiMr Ad, 

9 Or, if we read dwdkha, for ddlha, he hath neither love nor hatred. 

10 Sorrow for the wicked man’s unhappy state, and sorrow caused by the persecution of the wicked. 

11 Mt. Malaya is famous for its sandal trees which give their scent to all who approach it, good and bad alike. 
Its fault is its origin. It was originally a pile of ordure. 

12 Oomm. anuhliava-suhha brahma-suJeha^ 

18 Lit., he is Emma’s form upon the earth. The corresponding idea in English is that given above. 

1* Thy karma. The consequences of thy good and bad actions. Every action binding the soul to earth and 
separating it from the Lord. 

15 The peacock, fair without and mean within. The crow, black without and within . 
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not all be written (35). Blessed, twice blessed, are his motlior and his father. Blessed are they 
that he is their son, who is a true worshipper of the Lord, whatever he be in form or shape (36), 
Blessed would be the skin of my body, il it but form the sole of the shoe of him from whose 
mouth cometh the name of the Lord, even though it be by mistake (37), The lowest of the 
low is blessed, if he worship the Lord day and night ; but what availeth the highest caste, if the 
Lord’s name is not heard therein (38). Behold, how on very high mountains are the dwelling 
places of snakes, but on the lowest low lands grow sweet sugarcane and corn and betel (39), 
Chau;pa% — Tul’s! saith, I have seen the good men of all nations, but none is equal unto him, who 
is the single-hearted servant of the Lord, and who night and day at every breath reiterateth his 
name (40), Let the Holy man be ever so vile by birth or station, still no high-born man is 
equal unto him. For the one day and night uttereth the Name, while the other ever burneth in 
the fire of pride (41). Doha,— The Servant of the Lord is ever devoted but to the one Name. 
He careth not for bliss or in this world or hereafter. Ever remaining apart from the world, he 
is not scorched by the fire of its pains (42). 

IF. — Ferfect Peace, 

Doha, — The adornment of the night is the moon, the adornment of the day is the sun. The 
adornment of the servant of the Lord is Faith, and the adornment of that faith is Perfect 
Knowledge (43). The adornment of this knowledge is Meditation, the adornment of meditation 
is total Self -surrender to the Lord, and the adornment of self-surrender is pure and spotless 
Peace (44). 

Gha%i^d% — This Peace is altogether pure and spotless, and destroyeth all the troubles 
mankind endureth. He who can maintain such peace within his heart ever remaineth in an 
ocean of rapture (45). The sorrows which are born of the threefold sins,^® the intolerable hoard 
of grief begotten of faults committed, — all these are wiped away. Him, who remaineth rapt in 
Perfect Peace, doth no woe e’er approach to pierce (46). O Tulsi, so cooP^ is the Holy 
Man, that ever he remaineth free of earthly cares. The wicked are like serpents, but what can 
they do unto him, for his every limb hath become a sure medicine’’® against their bite (47) . 

Doha, — Very cool is he, and very pure, free from all taint of earthly desire. Count him as 
free, his whole existence rapt in Peace (48). 

CJiaupd% — In this world, call thou him cool, who never uttereth words of anger from his 
mouth, and who, when pierced in front by sharp arrows of words, never feeleth one trace of 
wrath (49). Pohd, — Search ye the seven regions,’’® the nine continents,^® the three worlds,®’’ and 
ye will find no bliss equal to Peace (50). Cliaupd ^, — Where Peace hath been imparted by the 
True Teacher, there the root of anger is consumed, as if by fire. , Earthly lusts and desires 
fade away, and this is the mark of Peace (51). Peace is a bliss-giving ocean, whose shining 
actions holy sages have sung. Him, whose body and soul are rapt in it, no fire of self can 
burn (52), 

Doha, — In the fire of self, burneth the whole universe, and only the Holy escape, only 
because that they have Peace (53). Peace is like unto a mighty water, which when a man 
toucheth he becometh peaceful, and the fire of self consumeth him not, though (the wicked) try 
with countless efiorts (54). His virtues®® become glorious as the sun, which when the world 
seeth it marveheth ; but he who hath once become as water, becometh again not as fire (55). 

Sin is of three kinds, and it is committed by thought (mdnasa), by word {vdchcika), or by deed (kCiycilia), 

The expression cool has a peculiar significance in a hot climate like India. The poet describes what oon^' 
stitutes “ coolness in the following verses. 

The gar ala sila is said to be a stone on smelling which a person bitten by a snake recovers. 

The sapta dvipa, Jambu and the others. 

The nava hhanda, Bliarata and the others, named from the nine sons of J^ishdbhad^va, 

31 Earth, heaven and the world of the departed. 

33 Virtues in the sense of qualities,’' not good qualities.” 
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Albeit it is cool, and gentle, pleasure giviug^ and preserving life, still count not Peace as water ,^3 
for as lire also are its virtues (56). 

Ghaupdi , — Those mortals ne’er have Peace even in a dream, whose way is that they 
blaze, they burn^ they are angry, they make angry^ they spend their lives in love and hate 
alternately (57). JDolid, — He is learned, he is skilled, he is wise and holy, he is a hero, 
he is alert, he is a true warrior (58), he is full of wisdom, he is virtuous, he is generous and 
full of meditation, whose soul is free from passion and from hate (59). 

Ghaupdij — The fire of Passion and Hate is extinguished. Lust, anger, desire are 
destroyed. 0 TuPsi, when Peace hath taken up its abode within thee, from thy heart of hearts 
ariseth a loud cry for mercy (60). Doha, — There ariseth a loud cry to the Lord for mercy. 
Lust and its crew are fied, even as the darkness fleeth ashamed before the arising sun (61). 

G-ood man, hear thou with attention this ‘ Kindling of Devotion,’ and where thou meetest 
an unfit word, correct it (and forgive the poet) (62), 

(3) Barawe or Barawai Eamayan. In the Barawd metre (6 4“4-(-2 + 4-j-2-j- 
1 = 19 mdtrds). In 7 hands or cantos. Kdnd I, Bdl-hdnd vv. 1-19. Kdnd II, Ayodliyd-hand 
vv. 20-27. Kdnd III, Aranya-Mncl, vv. 28-33. Kdnd IV, Kishhindhya-lcdiid, vv. 34-35. 
Kdnd V, Sundar-hand, vv. 36-41. Kdnd VI, Lahlm-Mnd^ v. 42. Kdiid VII, TTttardcdndf 
vv. 43-69. A good commentary by Bandan Pathak, another by Baij’nath, pnblislied by Nawal 
Kish6r, Lucknow. Pandit Sudhakara DvivSdi is of opinion that this work is incomplete as it 
stands now, No other work of the poet is without a mangala, or introductory invocation. 

After three introductory verses in praise of Sita’s beauty, the poem follows the story of 
the Rdmdyan^ in an extremely condensed and often enigmatic form. Thus, the whole narrative 
of the KisJikindhyd-'kdnd is given in two verses, and of the Lahkd-hdnd in one verse ; as 
follows : 

KishJcindhyd-Mnd. 

Sydma gaura dou murati LachMmana Udma \ 

Ina td hhai sita Mrati ati abhirdma II 1 W 
Kujana-pdla guna-barajita ahula andtha 1 
Kahalm hripd-nidhi rd%wa hasa guna-gdtha li 2 \\ 

(Hanuman points them out to Sugriva and says) : ‘ These two forms, one dark and the 
other fair, are Rama and Lakshmana* They have won (lit. from them is sprung up) a spotless 
glory, very charming (to him who hears the tale).’ (When Rama had killed Bali, and set Sugriva 
on the throne. The latter approached him and said), ‘ Tell me, Abode-of-mercy, how I can 
sing thy virtues. I am but a lord of Jsu-janas (monkeys), without a single virtue of my own, of 
mean birth, and with no protector (except thee) 

LahM-Mnd, 

Bibidlia valiant vilasata sabita ananta I 
Jala-dlii sarisa ho hahai Bdmd bJiagaivanta It 

(On hearing about Sita from Hanuman)^ the holy Riima (started for Lanka) glorious with, 
an army (ydliant for vdliini) of many kinds (of animals), accompanied by the Serpent of Eternity 
(i.e. Lakshmana who was its incarnation). Who dare say that (the army) was like the sea P 
(For the sea is destructive, but Rama’s army was for the benefit of mankind, as with it he 
conquered Lanka.) 


23 This requires explauatiou. The poet has in the last few verses compared Peace with water and contrasted 
it with dre. But, he says, the comparison must not be carried too far, for water, though it assuages thirst, &c., has 
but temporary effects, and thirst returns, while the effects of Peace are permanent. On the other hand, fire, 
though a burning destroyer, is also an universal purifier, and as such resembles Peace. 
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(4) Parbati-mangal. The marriage song of Parvati. Sixteen stanzas. Each comiDosed 
of sixteen or twenty-four lines in Aruna^^ chliand, followed by four lines in EarigUi-chhandt a total 
of 360 lines or cJiarans, 

The poem describes the marriage of Uma, or Plrvati, to Hiva,-— well known to readers of 
the Kumdra Saihhhava. It is a favourite subject with Tul’s! Das, (c/. Ram. JBd, 75 and fE.), 
who makes skilful use of the contrast between the snowy purity and grace of the daughter of 
the Himalaya, and the terrifying horrors of 'Siva’s appearance. The tale may well be described 
as telling the legend of the marriage of pure Aryan Nature-worship to the degrading demon- 
worship of the aborigines of India. The following example describes the approach of 'Siva’s 
gruesome marriage procession to Uma’s home : — 

BihudJia holi Eari Imlieu nikata puru deu I 

A^ana djpana sdju sabaliiii hilagdeic \\ 97 11 

PramaHia-ndtha ke sdtJia Pramatha-gana rdjaliin 1 

Bibidha bhdhti nmklia hdhana hekha birdjahin 11 98 1| 

Kd't^idtha kTiapara madJii hhdla msdna hajdwaliih I 

Nara-ka^dla jalahJiari hhari piahin pidwahin \\ 99 11 
Bara anuharata hardia hani Eari hahsi Jcaha \ 

Quni hia hansatu MaMs% heli hautuka mafia 11 100 I1 

Bada hinodu maga m6du na kacJiku Icahi dwata 1 
Jdi nagara niardni hardia hajdwata 11 101 1) 

Pura kharuhharu ma harahheu Achalu AkJiandalu \ 

Paraha udadhi 'umageujanu lahM hidhu-mandalu \\ 102 1| 

Framudita g$ agawdnu bildhi hardtalii l 

Bhabhari hanai na rahata na hanai par dtahi II 103 H 
Cliali bhdji gaja hdji pMraMn naTiih phSrata \ 

Bdlaka bhabhari hhuldna phirahiii ghara hirata 11 104 |{ 

J)inha jdi janawdsa supdsa hii saba l 

Ghara ghara hdlaha bdta Jsahana IdgS taba 1) 105 11 

Preta bet ala bardti bJiuta hhaydnaha 1 

Barada chadhd bara bhdura sobai Tcubdnaka }i 106 II 
Eusala karai haratdra kahahih hama sdhchia \ 

Behliabakotibidha jiata jauh bdhoMa W 107 11 
Samdchdra suni sochn bhaeu mana Mainahih \ 

Ndrada M upadSsa hawana ghara gainahih 11 108 II 

Ohhand, II Ghara-ghdla-chdlaka kalalia-priyakahiata parama piaramdratM 1 
Taisi bar^khi kinha puni muni sdta swdratha sdratM l 
Era Idi Emahih aneha bidlii jalapati janani dukka mdnai { 

Eimawdmi kaheu Isdnu-mahimd agama nigama na jdnai \[ 13 11 

(StW, with his retinue of ghosts and goblins attended by all the other gods, approaches the 
bride’s home. The gods^ headed by Vishnu, can hardly conceal their laughter at his strange array), 
Hari addressed the gods and said * The city is now near. Let us each mtarch separately, 
each with his own retinue Goblins will look best in attendance on their lord.’ (So 'Siva’s 

Aruna-chhcind. 20 mdtrds, with pause a,t the 11th. The last two syllables must be one mdtrd each. The 
metre is not mentioned by Kellogg, or by Colebrooke in his essay on Sanskrit and Prfikrit Poetry. It is described 
in the (?ana-Pmst(!2rai:arPra&^s*a, of E^m Dds TJd^sS, which gives the first two lines of the Pdirhati-mangal as an 
example. KangHi-cKhand, also called Mahisharic-hhand is well known. Described by Kellogg on p. 20 of his prosody, 
not mentioned by Colebrooke, It has seven feet in each line (4) x 5) + 6 ^ 2 = 28 mdtras. Pause at the 16th 
instant, secondary pause at the 9th. The last syllable of each charan must be long. This is the standard of the 
metre, but there are many varieties, whioC while having 28 widiras, with the last syllable of each charan long, do 
not follow the orthodox divisions. This is the case in the PdrbattTmngal. 

25 This is simply a piece of mischief on HarPs part, to make Siva’s retinue more ghastly by contrast. 
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^retinue assembled), conspicuous with many kinds of faces, vehicles and dresses. They -played 
on kettle drums made of skin stretched over tortoise-shells or skulls, and filling human skulls 
with water they drink from them, and give each other to drink. Hari laughing cried, ‘ Like 
l}ridegroom, like procession;’ and Mahesa, as he heard his words, also laughed in his heart at the 
outlandish contortions of his followers. Sporting mightily they went along the road. No 
tongue oould describe their diversions, as, when the procession neared the city, the music 
began. When the stir rose in the city, the Unscathed Mountain^® rejoiced in heart, as the ocean 
swells when it sees the face of the Moon at its change. The heralds joyfully went forward to 
meet the God, but when they saw his procession, in terror they could neither stand still nor run 
away. The elephants and horses fled in dismay and the latter refused to answer to their reins, 
while the children ran for their lives in terror straight back home. (The procession) was led to 
its lodging place, where all arrangements for their comfort were made, while in every house the 
ohildren began to tell (their elders) about their adventures. ‘ The bridegroom’s people are 
demons, goblins, and frightful ghosts. The bridegroom is a maniac riding on a bull, and of 
terrible exterior. We declare of a truth, that if God saves us, and we do not die of fright, we 
shall see countless weddings.’ When Maina heard the news, grief filled her soul. ‘ What 
house hath Narada’s counsel not destroyed P27 

GhJiand. — A desolater of homes is he, a lover of strife, though he calls himself a 
seeker after supreme bliss. So also the seven sages, companions of their own selfish 
ends, have arranged this marriage.’ Eull of sorrow the mother lamenting took Uma to her 
breast, but Himalaya said : ‘ Not even do the Scriptures know the full extent of Siva’s 
greatness.’ 

(5) J^naM-mangal. The marriage song of SitA Twenty-four stanzas, with the same 
metre' as in the Pdrbatt-mangal, Total 480 lines. The poem describes the journey of Rama 
with Yisv^mitra from Oudh to Mithila, the breaking of 'Siva’s bow, and Rama’s marriage to 
Sitl The following specimen describes the journey of the young princes, with the saint 
through the the forest ; — 

Giri taru Mli sarita sara hipula hilokabm I 

Dhdwahih bdla-suhhdwa hihaga mriga rohahin II 33 (I 
Sakuchahin munilii sabhUa hahuri phiri dwaMn I 

Tori phula phala Msalaya mala bandmahin \\ 34 || 

Bikhi binoda pramMa prima Kausiha ura [ 

Karata jdJiih gliana clihdiiha sumana bar akJiahih sura \{ 36 || 

BadM Tddahd Rdmajdni saba lay aha I 

Bidyd mantra rahasya die muni-ndyaha II 36 II 
Maga-loganha M karata suphala mana IdcJiana I 

Gae Kausiha dsramaliih bipra bhaya^moohana II 37 || 

Mdri nisdcharamikara jajna Icaratvdeu I 

Abhaya Me muni-brinda jagata jasu gdeu II 39 || 

Bipra- sddhu-sura-hdju maJidmuni mana dliari \ 

Bdmahin cJiale liivdi dhanukha-makha misu hari || 40 II 

Gautama ndri udhdri patliai pati'dhdmahin I 

Janaha-nagaralai gaeu malidmuni Bdmahin W 41 II 
Ghhand, \\ Lai gaeu Bdmahin Gddhi-sicana biloki pura harahM hie I 
Muni-rdu dgd lena deu sachiwa guru bJiusura lid II 
Nripa gaJie pdhya aska pdi mana ddara ati hid \ 

AbaUhi Bdmahin anubhavata janu Brahma suhha sau gunawid \\ 5 \\ 


So I translate achalu akhandalu, in the sense of Time’s father, the HimMaya. It may also he translated 
* the firm, the unbroken one,’ i.e., §iva. 

27 Nfirada was a great stirrer up of dissension and was the author of the ruin of many families. 
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The princes looked about them at the mountains, trees, creepers, rivers and large lakes, 
and in their boyish way ran after the birds and deer to try to catch them. Then remembering 
in awe the saint, they would turn back to him in fear, and, plucking fruit, dowers and tender 
twigs, would weave them into garlands. Love filled Yiswamitra’s heart as he watched their* 
playful sport. The clouds cast shade, the gods dropped flowers on them. When Etima had 
slain Tadaka, the mighty saint knew that he was alhfitted for hia task, and imjoarted to 
him the mystic charm of knowledge. Satisfying the hearts and eyes of the p8023le on tho 
way, driving away the fears of the holy men, they arrived at Kausika’s hermitage. There the 
boy prince attacked and defeated the demon army, and gave the hermits security for their 
sacrifices, while the whole world sang his glory. Then the great saint, intent upon the needs 
of Brahmanas, saints, and gods, induced Rfima to accompany him (to Mithila) on the pretext 
of the sacrifice of the bow. On the way the prince wrought salvation for Ahalya, Gautama’s 
wife, sending her to her husband’s abode, and then, the great saint conducted Rama to 
Mithila, the city of Janaka, 

Ckhand. The son of Gndhi (Yiswamitra) conducted Rama, and gazred upon the city with 
his heart full-filled with joy. Hearing of his arrival, the king (Janaka) with ministers of 
state and honorable Brahmanas came forth to meet the lord of saints. The king himself 
clasped his feet and earned his blessing, showing him hospitable reverence ; and then, as 
his eyes fell upon Rama, he felt as if the Almighty had multiplied his happiness a 
thousand times. 

(6). Sri Ramajfia, or Sri R^magya, or Bam-Sagunabali. The Commands of the 
Holy Rama, or The Collections of Hama-omens. Metre Doha, In seven adliydi/as or lectures, 
of seven saptahas or septads, each containing seven pairs of dohds, Each adhydya forms a 
sort of running commentary or summary of the corresponding Mnda of the Bdmdyana, Each 
verse or pair of dohds is used as a means of foretelling the success or otherwise of anything 
undertaken* It is a kind of Sortes Virgilianse. The inquirer takes three handfuls of lotus 
seed* He counts the first handful out by sevens, and whatever number remains every is called 
the number of the adhydya. Again he counts out the second handful in the same way, and 
whatever is over is the number of the saptaka-, and similarly, whatever number is over from 
the third handful is the number of the dohd. Thus if there are 53 seeds in the first heap, the 
number of the adhydya is 4 (^. e, 49 (=i 7 X 7) + 4. If there are 108 in the second heap 
the number of the saptaTca is 3 (15 X 7 + 3 = 108), and if there are 15 in the third heap, 
the number of the dohd is one. In this case the verse which is to be accepted as an omen 
is the first verse of the third septad of the fourth lecture. If the number of any handful is 
exactly divisible by seven, then the remainder is considered to be seven. There are other 
ways of finding out the verse based on the same principle, whierh need not be detailed here. 
The following is a specimen of this work. It is the third septad of the third lecture : — 
Mdyd-mrigu paliichdni Prcibhu chaU Siya-rmhi jdni i 

Bahchaha chora prapancha-Jerita saguna Icahaha hitahdni 1| 1 18 
)S%a haruna-ahasara saguna hhaya samaga santdpa I 

Ndri-hdja hita nipaia gata pragata pardhhava papa il 2 1} 

GWm-rdja Havana samara ghdy&la biru lirdja I 

&ura sujasu samgrdma main maranu susdhiba Mja If 3 

Bdma Lakhann bam hana bikala phirata 8%ya-sudhi Uta \ 

Suohata sagima hihhddw hada asuhha arishta acMta il 4 If 
Baghiihara bikula bihahgn lahhi so hilblci dou hira I 

Siya-sudM hahi &iya Bdma kahi taj^ d6ha mati-dhira 11 5 fl* 

Basaraiha te dasa-guna bhagati sahiia tdsu kari 7ioju f 

Soohata bandhn samita PrahTiu Tcnpd-sindhu Bagliu-rdju II 6 || 

Tulas% sahita saneha nita sumirahn SUd Bdma I 

Saguna sumangala subha sadd ddi madhya parindma U 7 if. 
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Though lie saw tiLrough (Mariclia’s disguise as) tile false deer, the Lord, knowing Sifca’s 
longing, went forth. This must be called a disastrous omen of a deceiving thief, produced by 
illusion. 

The omen of the opportunity for the rape of Sita is one of fear, and doubt, and anguish. 
Especially in reference to a woman’s actions, doth it portend defeat and sin. 

The Vulture-king fought with Ravana, and, wounded, shone forth as a hero. In the con- 
test (this is the omen of) the glory of the valiant — that is death in cause of the Good Master. 

Rama and Lakshmana wander distraught through the forest, seeking for news of Sita. 
They point to an omen of great sorrow, of unlucky, senseless misfortune. 

When Rama saw the bird (Jatayu, the vulture-king) distraught, and he saw the two heroes, 
he gave him news of Sita, and, crying ‘ Sita Rama,’ with steadfast soul gave up the ghost. 
(This is an omen oi salvation after death.) 

The Lord Rama, the Ocean of pity, performs the funeral ceremonies of that (vulture), 
whose faith was ten times that of Dasaratha, and with his brother, grieves for the loss of his 
friend. (This is a good omen for those who believe.) 

0 TuVsi, ever meditate with love on Sitd and Rama, — an omen ever fortunate and lucky, at 
the beginning, at the middle, at the end. 

The following interesting legend about the composition of the Edmdgyd has been com- 
municated to me by Babh Ram Din Singh. At that time the Raja of Kasi Raj Ghat in Banaras 
was a Gahawar Kshattriya (to whose family the Raj^s of Mahra and Kantit now belong). His 
son went out on a hunting expedition with the army, and one of his people was killed by a 
tiger. This gave rise to a rumoui% which reached the king, that it was the prince who had 
suffered, and full of anxiety he sent to Pah’Md Ghat to summon a well-known astrologer named 
Ganga Ram Jy6tishi. On the astrologer’s arrival he asked him to prophesy the exact time at 
which the prince should return from his hunting expedition. If his prophesy turned out true 
he would be rewarded with a IdhJi of rupees, but, if false, his head would be cut off. Dismayed 
at this peremptory order, Ganga Ram asked for time till tomorrow morning to calculate out his 
answer, and under this pretext obtained permission to return to his house at PahT^d Ghat, 
where he spent some very bad quarters of an hour. 

His dearest friend was TuTsi Das, who was living close by in the suburb of Asi, and the two 
holy men were in the habit of meeting constantly and at the time of evening prayer taking the 
air in a boat on the river Ganges; accordingly, on this evening, TuFsiDas came in his boat to 
Pah’lad Ghat, and called out for Ganga Ram’ who, however, was too much occupied with his 
own unhappy thoughts to notice the cry, though it was repeated again and again. At length 
Tul’sa sent a boatman to see what was the matter, who returned with a message that the ' 
Jyotishi was just then unwell and would not go out that evening. On hearing this, the poet 
landed and went to his friend’s house, and seeing him in tribulation asked him what was the 
matter. On being told the cause, Tul’si Das smiled and said, ‘ Oome along. What cause for 
tribulation is this ? I will show you a means of extricating yourself, and of giving a correct reply.’ 
Consoled by these words, and trusting fully to Tul’si Das’s almost divine knowledge, GangH 
Ram went out with him and, as usual, offered his evening prayer. On their returning 
together to Pah’lad Ghat, after nightfall, Tul’si Das asked for writing materials, but no pen or 
inkstand, only some paper could be found. So the poet took some catechu out of his betel box 
for ink, and began to write with a piece of ordinary reed (not a reed pen). He wrote on for six 
hours without stopping, and named what he had written, Edmdgyd. He gave the manuscript 
to Ganga Ram, and showing him how to use it for purposes of divination (as previously, 
explained) went home to Asi. Ganga Ram then consulted the oracle, and found that the 
prince would return all well next evening. Early in the morning he went to TuFsi Das, and 
told him what he had divined from the manuscript. The poet directed him to go and tell the 
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Eaja accordingly. He therefore went to Eaj Ghat, and declared to the Eaja that the prince 
would return all well that evening. The Eaj^ asked at what hour, and the astrologer replied 
‘ one gJiari before sunset.’^s Thereupon the Eaja ordered Ganga Ram to be kept in confinement 
till further orders. Sure enough, at the very time predicted by the astrologer the prince 
returned, and the Raja, overcome with joy at his arrival, forgot altogether about the former, 
and his promised reward, Five or six glians after nightfall, Ganga Ram sent word to him that 
the prince had returned, and asked why he was still in prison. Then the Rajli remembered 
and hurriedly calling for him, ofiered him with much respect the promised IdWi of rupees. 
Ganga Ram at first replied, ' Maharaj, neither will 1 take this money, nor will I ever practice 
prophecy again. It is too dangerous. A moment’s inadvertence may cost me my head.’ The 
Raja, full of shame, replied, ‘ What I said, I said when I was not responsible for my words. 
Show favour to me by forgetting them, forgiving your humble slave, and accepting this money.’ 
The astrologer at first consented to take a small snm, but the Raja would hear no excuse, and insisted 
on sending him and the whole lakh, to his home in charge of a guard of soldiers. Gangfi Ram, 
took the money direct to Tul’s! Dfis at Asi, and laid the whole amount at his feet. The poet 
asked him why he had brought it. ‘ Because,’ replied the astrologer, ‘the money is yours, not 
mine. Why should I not bring it to you ? My life has been saved and the money earned by 
your grace alone. It is for this reason that I am come to you. It is more than enough for 
me that my life has been saved.’ ‘Brother,’ said the poet, ‘the grace was not mine. All 
grace cometh from the Holy Lord Rama and his blessed spouse Sita. Yon and I are friends. 
Without Rama’s grace, who can save whom, and who can destroy whom ? Take now away 
this money to your home, where it will be useful. What need have I of this world’s goods ?’ 
But Ganga R^m refused to be persuaded, and these two good and holy men spent the whole 
night arguing as to who was the rightful owner of the money. At dawn, Tal’si Das was 
persuaded to keep ten thousand rupees, and helped the astrologer to convey the remaining ninety 
thousand to the latter’s house. With the ten thousand rupees, he built ten temples in honour 
of Hamiman, with an image of the God in each. These ten temples exist to the present day, 
and may be known by the fact that they all face south. 

Tul’si Das is believed to have composed other works to assist divination,^® but the one 
which is admitted on all hands to be authentic is the Bdmdgyd, of which the copy written by 
his own hand, with the reed-pen, and the catechu ink, was in existence at Pah’lad Ghat up to 
about thirty years ago. As stated above, a large number of verses of the Bdmdgyd are repeated 
in the BoMhaU, 

(To le coniinued*) 


A PRELIMHSTART STUDY OP THE KALYAOT INSORIPTIOITS. 

DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D. 

BT TAW SEIN KO. 

{Qontmmdfrom p. 159.) 

Evam Lankadipe sasanapatitthanato ehasu vassasatesu kifioi aparipuwesu yeva, 
Lankadip© bhifckliTi tidha bhinnati ; tayo nikaya jata. Tesu Mahaviharavasinikayo 
v’accantaparisuddho dhammavadi ; sesa dve nikaya aparisuddha adhammavadind, Tato patthaya 
Lankadipe anukkamena dhammavadino appatara dubbalaj adhammavadino pana bhikkhu 
bahutara balavanta. Te vividha apatipattiyo duppatipattiyd va patipajjanti. Tena sasanam 
samalaih sakantakaih s’abbudam jatam. 

Lankadipe sasanapatitthanato dvesattadhikaeatusatMliike vassasabasse, Satthnpari- 
nibbanato pana atth ’uttarasattasatadbike vassasabasse vitivatte, Sirisangbabodhi- 

^ Pandit SudkSkar DyiTMi justly points out that this sentence marks the whole story as apocryphal. The 
cannot he used for such diyination as this. It only discloses good or had omens for commencing a new 
work. See d6Ms 1-3 of the last septad, where this is clearly stated. 

29 The Mm is one. 
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Parakkamabahumaliarajassa Iiankadipa rajjAbhisekapattato atikarasame vasse, raja 
apatipattiduppatipatfciyo patipajjantanam. sasanavacarikanarh bkikkliuiLam dassane, sasanassa 
Tippanna-mala-kaiifcak’-abbuda-bhavarii Satva : ^‘Tadi mMiso sasanassa nppanna-mala-kantak’- 
abbuda-bhavam janitva pi, yatha sasanam parisuddhaxh bbavejya ; tatha byaparam anapajjitva 
v’upekkbako vikareyya; tatha sati Sanunasambriddlie snkara-pemribbipasada-garava-cittikara- 
babalo na bbaveyya. Appeva namahaiii XldTimbaragirivasi Mahakassapatkerapamnkhassa 
sammapatipattipatipannassa dhamma’vad.ino Makavikaravasisangliass’ upattlianibhakaiii 
katva, yath Asoko dhammaraja MoggalipnttatissaDiahabberam npanissayaiii katva, vibbajjavadi 
Sammasambuddhd ti vadaatass’ accaiitaparisuddhassa dbammavadino mabato bbikkbusangbass’ 
upattbambbakarh katva, sassatadivadi Sammasambuddbo ti vadante aparisuddbe sattbisabas- 
samatte papabbikkliu uppabbajetva, sasanassa visodbanaih kareyyaa ti. Evara evaham pi 
apatipatti-dnppatipattiyo patipajjante aparisuddbe adbammavadino babii papabbikkbu nppab- 
bajefcva, Mabavibriravasinikayani ekanikayam avasesetva sasana visodbanaih kareyyan ti” 
cintetva, tatba katva, sasanavisodbanam akasi. Bbikkbunah cakatikavattaih karapesi. Paocbapi 
ca Vijayabahuraja ca, Parakkamababnraja ca, sasanavisodbanattbaih katikavattam karapesnm. 

TatopatthayaLahkadipe accantaparis uddbassa sammapatipattipatipannassa dbammavadino 
Mahavibaravasibbikkbnsahgbassa pa'veijLibbnto ekanikayabbnto bbikkbusahgba yav 
’ajjatana pavattati, 

‘^Tasma byatte patibale bbikkbii sammad evayacanen Ajjhesetva, Lahkadipe supari- 
suddbam npasampadaiii sammabarapetva, imasmiih Bamanbadese patittbapetva, 
saddbasampannanam npasampadapekkbanam kulaputtanam tad upasampadaih gabapetva, sasanam 
nirasahk ’upasampadabbavapajjanena parisuddbaih pariyodatam butva, yavapancavassasabassa- 
parimaaakalapariyantarpavattanasamattharh Icareyyan th” Tato Eamadbipatiraja Moggalana- 
tberadayo bavisatitbere nimaatotva evam ayaci : ambakam idani bbante, Ramannadese 
bbikkbunam npasampada sasauka viya khayati. Tasma s^hk’npasampadadbinaih sasanam 
katbam yavapancavassasabassaparimaaakalapariyanta tbassati ? ‘Sibnladipe ca bbante, sasana- 
patifitbanato pattliaya yav^ ajjatan Accantaparisaddbd Mabavibaravasisahgbaparamparabbuto 
bbikkbnsahgbo pavattatL Tadi bbante, tninbe Sibaladipani gantva, Mabavibaravasisahgba- 
paramparabbutasangbato parisnddhaah garabaparupavadamattavirabitam ganam uccinitv^ 
Sammasambuddba-deba-sxtali-karanattlianabbutaya Kalya^igangaya sajjitayam udakuk- 
kbepasimayam npasampadam sammabareyyatba ; tad upasampadaih sasanabJjam katva, 
ropetva, idba Ramannadese saddhasampannanam npasampadapekkbanam kulaputtanam npasam- 
pad ’ankuraih nippajjapeyyama. Tatba sati sasanam idaih parisuddbaih butva, yavapancavassa- 
sabassaparimanakalapariyant a tbassati . 

Sibaladipagamanan ca bbante, tumliakam mabappbalam bbavissati, mabahisamsaih. Sibala- 
dipam patta hi bbante, tumbe tatba SiridatbMbatuh ca, I?akkhinasakbadayo Bodbirukkbe 
ca, Ratanacetiyadini cetiyani ca, Samantakiitapabbatamattbake tbitaih Bbagavato Padavalanjaoe- 
tiyah ca, vandituh ca pujitnn ca laccheyyatha. Tena bbante, tumbakam anappakapuhnabbisando 
vaddbissati. Tasma Sibaladipagamanaya tumbakaih santike varam asisamati.” 

Atba te tbera Sasanavaddbibetnkatta: ‘‘Mabaraja, dbammikate varasisa. Sibaladipagamanah 
ca no aocantam evanappako pnSnabbisando vaddbissati. Tasma varan te damma, Sibaladlpam 
gaccbissamati” vatva patinSam adamsu. 

Atba raja tberanam patisasanam labbitva : panhasapbala-suvannaviracitam tbupikoparipatittba- 
pitaih mabaggb’ inda-nila-manimayam ekam selapattan ca ; sattbipbala-suvannabbisahkbataih 
sadbarakapidhana-pattan ca ; tinisapkala-snvannaparikatam suvannabbihgarah ca ; tiihsapbala- 
snvanna-sajjitaih dvadasakona-tambiila-petakan ca ; tettimsapbala-snvannabbisahkbatam cetiya- 
santbanam suvannamayadhatumandiraS ca ; pbalikamayaih dbatumandiran ca ; masaragalla- 

sadisa-kacamani-parisahkbatam dhatnmaudiran ca ; suvannamalah cati ; etthakam Sirida- 

tbadbatnpujasakkaram abliisahkari patisajji. 
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RataiiacetiyMi-cetiya-PMavalanja-bavisa-Bodhirukkha-pujanattliaya ca : nanrivannani 
pancasttivitanani ca ; suvannalimpte madliusitthamaye panilasamaliadlpe ca ; suvannalimpite 
madhasitthamaye pannasadipe cabliisankbari. 

Sibaladipavasmarii mahatberanain atthaya : sukbnmrinam kappasadussanam cattfillRamaS- 
jiise ca ; koseyyamayani ca kappasamayani ca rattavanna-pitavanaa-cittavanna-dhavalavanna- 
vasena nanavannani visatipavuranani ca ; cittavannani Haribliufijadesiyani Yisatitambulapota- 
kani ca ; catassd selamayakundikayd ca ; attha^ Cinadesiya cittakundikriyd ca ; visati Cinadesiyil 
bijaniyo ca patisajji. 

Api ca RamaSSadesissard dhavalagajapatibbfito Ramadhipatiraja Sibaladlpavasmam 
ayyanaih maLatberanam sakkaccam abbivadetva, sandesapannam idain nivedesi : “ Siiddutha- 
dbatadipujanatthaya bbante, maya pabitebi pujasakkarebi Siridatbadbatadayd pfijettnh bjapa- 
raib kareyyatba. Sasissehi'bavisatiya tberehi saddhim pesita Oitradrita-Ramadutabliidbana 
saparijana Siridatbadbaturii passitam va, vanditam va, pujitum va, yafcba labhissanti ; tatha 
ayya, vayamam karontu. Siridatbadbatn-dassanabbivadanaprijauani katva, sasissa bavisati 
tbera Mabavibarav^ipavenibbutabbilckhusangbatd garabapardpavadamattavirabitam ganam 
ucciiiitTa, Bbagayata nabanaparibbogena paribbuttaya Kalyamgafigaya sajjitayam ndakukkbe- 
pasimayam upasampadaib yatba labbissanti ; tatba ayya, vayamam karuntuti.^' Evaiii Siba]adi- 
pavasinam mabatberanam pabetabbasandesapannam abbisankbari. 

Sibalissarassa pana Bbrivanekababnrajassa : dvisatapbala-rupiy’ aggbanike dve nHamanayd 
ca ; tiiiisMbikacatusatapbaTaggbanike dve lobitankamanayo ca ; digbakancnkattbaya katiini 
glvakkbakatiiiitambapadattb§,nesTi parisaiikbatacittakani mabaggbani catfeari Cinapatpni ca ; 
dbavala-nilavaimani bbasmanibbani purimapuppbikani tini ghana*Cinapabtani ca; dhavala- 
mlavannani bbasmanibbani matthani dve gbana-Cinapattani ca ; dbavalavannaih mattbam ekaih 
gbana-Cinapat^n ca; haritavannaai vayimapuppbikani dve gbana-Cinapatfcani ca; baritavannaib 
matfcham ekaih gbana-Cinapattap ca; mecakavannani matthani dve Cinapabtani ca ; plfcavannava- 
yimapnppbikam ekaih gbana-Cinapatbah ca;rattavanna-vayimapnppbikamek:am pelava-Cinapattah 
ca ; dbavala-nilavannaiii bbasmanibbaih vayimapnppbikamekaih pelava-Cinapattan cati : visati 
Cinapattani, Pavityabbidbanabbiyyani visaticitrakoseyyavattbani ca ; cammakdsavirahitanara 

tattarikanam d vepbalasatani cAti ; ettbakam pabenakaih patisaiikbari. Sihajissarassa Bbiiva- 

nekabakorajassa Sibalavasikamabatberanam pabite sandesapan^e vuttavacanasadisena sandesa- 
vacanena viracitam suva^apattafi. ca patisAhkharJ, 

Evaih raja yam yattakam patisankbaritabbam taih sabbaih patisahkharitva, bavisatitbdranam 
ticivarattbaya, snkbnmakappasadnssanam catncattalisamahj usani ca ; Marammadesiyani 
Tinnamayani bavisatipavnranani ca ; bavisaticitracammakbandani ca ; Haribbnhjadesiyani sapi- 
dbanani bavisaticitratambulapetakani ca datva ; maggantaraparibbayattbaya ca, bbesajjattbaya 
ca, babum deyyadhammaih datva; tesaih sisaabbutanampi bavisatibbikkbunam bavisati-Katiput- 
t^bbidbanavattbani ca : Marammadesiyani gbanapnppbani bavisatipavnranani ca datva ; sissebi 
saddbim te bavi&atitbcre Citraduta-RamadiitAbbidbaiianam dvinnam dutaii,am appetva 
yatba vnttam dbatnpujasakkaran ca ; Sibaliyanaih mabatberanam pabetabbadeyyadbamman ca, 
sandesapannah ca, Bbuvanekababu-Sibalissarassa pabenakah ca, sandesasnvannapat^n ca 
dutanam battbe adasi. Bavisatiga^anafL ca tb^ranam dubbbikkb^dyantaray© sati, 
catupaceayam uppadam katva datum, suvaniiajatakam dvepbalasatard dutauam adasi. 
Tat5 sasisse Moggalanatberadayo ©kadasatbere Bamadutena saddbim ©kanavam abbiru- 
bapesi, Sasisse Mabasivalitberadayo ©kadasatbere Citraduteua saddbim ©kanavam 
abbirubapesi, 

REVERSE PACE OE THE SECOND STONE. 

Atba Ramadutabbirulba nava muni-sikbi-uaga-sakkaraj© magbamasassa kalapak- 
kb© ©kadasamxyam adiccavare Yogabbidbananadimukbato nikkbamitva, samnddaih 


1 CbainMS. (B). 
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pakkhanta. Citradfitabliirulha pana nava maghamasassa kalapakklie dvadasamiyaiii 
candavare Togabliidhaiianadiiniikliato nikkhamitva, samuddaiii pakkbanditva, ckekena nija- 
maiia, ptLaggiinamasassa kalapakklii attkamiyani Kalambutittliaiii patta, 

Tato Bhuvanekabaliu-Silialaraja tarn pavattiiii sutya, phaggunatnasassa kalapakkli’ nposa- 
tbadivasaj tesam. ekadasannam tberanam Gitradufcassa ca paccuggamanam karapefeva^ Ramadlii- 
patimahara j ena dliayalagajapatikiiladappanena sammanunam atidha valatarasaiikhakanda-kumii- 
da-sarada-candika-samana-gajapati-bbuteiia saddbadyanekagunaganasamaiigina paliitasandesa- 
panuabbutam Citraduten’ anitaih suyannapattaih yacapetya, atiyiya pitisomanassajato. Tbereki 
ca Citradfitena ca sammddamyam kafcham saraniyam yitisarefcvaj sayam eya Yutthabitya, kappu- 
rena saddhiih tambuladanam katya, tberanam nivasanattbanan ca pindapatapaccayan ca dapetya, 
Citradutassa ca niyasanattbanan ca paribbayan ca dapesi. 

Panadiyase Citraduto Ramadbipatimabarajena pabitadeyyadbammena saddbim Sibaladesi- 
yanaih mabatberanam sandesapaanam adasi. Atba te mabatbera : “ yatba Ramadbipatimabara- 
jassa ruccati, tatba karissainati ” patinnam akamsu. 

Tato Citradutanavabbirulba ekadasatbera, Ramadutanayabbirtilbanam tberanam assaihpat- 
tatta : ‘®yay’ ete saihpapnnissanti, tava mayam SibalaraSnd ayacitva^ (idb’eya Lankadipe 
yasissamati cintetva tatb’eva SibalaranSo ayacitya, tesam Ramadutanavabbiralbanam tberanam 
agamanam agamanto yasimsn. 

Atba Ramadutabbirulba naya)^ Annradbapuragamimaggenagatatta cavity a, gamanakale 
patilomavatenagatatta kiccbena kasirena gantya, citramasassa snkkapakkbe navamiyam 
adiceayare Valligamam sampatta. 

Tasmim pana Valligame Garavi nama Sihaliyamaeco rafibo damarikakammam katva 
pativasati. Tassa navaya sampattakale pana, Sibalarannd kanittbabbata nayabbirnlbo yodlni- 
bbirnlbabi babunavabi saddbim, tena damarikamaccena sadbim ynjjbanattbay^bbiyasi. Tato so 
amaccd bbito patiynjjbitiim asakkdntd, tamba gama nikkliamitva palayitva, yanam pavisi. 
Tato ranno kanittbabbata Valligamam labbitya pativasati. Damarikassa panamacassa 
senikarayodhanam Valligamassa *ca Jayavaddbananagarassa c^antara tasmim tasmim tbane 
niliyitva, 'gatagatanam jananam antarayakaratta, tberesu ca Ramaduteca Jayavaddbananagaram 
gantnm ioobantesn pi, raniio kanittbabbata tesa dkasaih nadasi. Tasmim pana naga-sikhi- 
naga-sakkaraja-tobiite samvacchare durasaibabhaya patbam^salbamasassa kalapakkbe 
dntiyayam titbiyam ey’ okasam labbitya, tbera ca Eamaduto ca Valligamato nik- 
kbamitya, maggantaragamanena pabcadiyasam vitinamotya, atfbamiyam Jayayaddbana- 
nagaram sampatta. 

Tato Bbiiyanekababu Sibalamanujindo tberanam Ramadiitassa o’agamanapayattim sntva, 
paccuggamanam karapetva, Ramadutena samanitam Ramadbipatimaharajassa snyannapttam 
vacapetya, pamnditabadayo yuttanayen’ eva kattabbapatisantbaram katya, tberanam Ramadu- 
tassa ca pindapataii ca paribbayan ca dapetva, nivasanattbanam adasi. 

Punadivase Ramadutd Hamsavatipuradbipena ranna pabitam deyyadhamman ca sandesa- 
pannan ca Sihaladesiyanam mabatberanam adasi. Te sabbe pi mabatbera Citradutassa viya 
Ramadutassapi patinnam adamsn. 

Tato param ekamase vitivatte, Citradutanavabbirulba AmiradbapurAgata tbera Ratanace- 
tiyan ca, Maricivatticetiyan ca, Tbuparamacetiyan ca, AbbayagiricetiyaS ca, Silacetiyan ca, 
Jetavanacetiyan ca, Dakkbinasakbam Mababddbirakkban ca vanditva, Lobapasadan ca passitya, 
tesu tesu cetiyaiiganesu kattabbaih tinalatavanapakarapabaranakiccam samattbiya ^nnrupato 
katva, pujasakkarapubbakam vattapatipattim |iuretya, pacc^antva, Jayavaddbananagaram 
sampatta. 


2 Lacuna supplied from MS. (A). 
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Tato Sihalaraja navadvayabliiruiha sabbe joi tlieiTi samagata tesaiii Siridatiiridhrituih 
dassetun ca, Tandapefcnn ca, balo sampattd ti mantya, dutiy^salliamasassa kalapakkhassa 
patipadabbute adiccavare vass’upanayikadivaso, sabbam SiridatliadlLritumaudiraprisadam 
alaiikarapetva, celavitanaih bandhapetya, gandiia-dipa-dliumanialrihi pujapetya, Silialaddsiye 
mabatbere ekamantaih vasapetva, sasisse nayadvayabbirnlbe bavisatimabatbere ca mmantapotva, 
Citraduia-Ramadute ca pakkdsapetva, STiyannamayamandire Siridafebadbauirii iiiharapOtya, te 
bavisatitbere ca Citraduta-Ramadiitc ca passapesi, yandapOsi, pujapcsi. Tato Sihaiaraja 
Ramadbipatirafiiio sandesam anussaritva, tena pabite snyannamayadbatumandirS Sii'idatbadbatiim 
tbajDapetyaj tass’ upari setacbattaih dbarapetya, dbatnya piiritam suyannania^^apattan ca, snyaii- 
namayabbingaran ca, siivannaTnayaih dvadasakonam tambulapotakan ca, tbapripctyii, bavlsati- 
tberriiiaS ca, Citraduta-Ramadutanaii ca dassetva: “tumbc ca bbanfcy, Citraduta ca, Raniadiita 
ca, Setagajapatissa yatba sandesakararh me janantuti” Fiba. Tato param Sihaiaraja: “ Setagaja- 
pafcissa yatha sandesaih karissamiti,’’ Sibaliyamacce anapetva, nabanaparibbugoiia Bliagayata 
paribbuttaya Kalyunigaiigaya navasaugbatam karapetva, tass’ upari pasadam karapetva celayita- 
naib baudbapetva, nanayidhaih pi vitanolambanam karapesi. Vidagamamahatlieran ca 
Mabayibaravasipayenibbutabbikkbusaugbato pi garabapariipavadamattaviralutarii ganam ucci- 
iiapesi. Tad a Vidagamamabatberd Bhammakittimabathera-Vanarataiiamaliatliera-Pan- 
caparivenavasi-Mangalatliera- Sihalaraj ayuvaraj Nearly ather^ dikam cat u visa tipario i anaib 
ganam uccini. Evam raja navasaiigbafcam patisajjapetva, ganan c’ uccinapefya, dutiyasalhama- 
sassa kalapakklie ekadasamiyam buddhavare Dbammakifcfcimabritbei adayu kammakarake 
catuyisatibbikkbu uimantapetya, nayasaiigba^m abbirubapetya, tesaih catacattallsrinain 
Ramaniiadesiyanaib bbikkbunam upasampadanaih karapesi. 

Tato Sibaladesiyanaih niabatberanaih pubbe paradesato agatagatanaiii bbikklifmarh upasam- 
padadanakale yatbacinnanurupam te catucattallsa-RamanSabhikkbu gihibbaye patittbapetya, 
puna Vanaratanamaliathero kasayadana-saraiiagamanadana-vasena pabbajetva samanerablul- 
miyaiii patittbapesi. 

Tato param buddhavarassa rattiyam^ Moggalanathero ca, Kumarakassapathero ca, 
Mabasivalitliero ca, Sariputtathero ca, fi’anasagaratbero c^ti ; paftca thora catuvisatipari- 
manassa ganassa santik© Bhammakittimahatlieram upajjliayam, Panoaparivenavasi- 
Mangalatberam aeariyam, katva, upasampanna. Dvadasamiyam pana guruvarassa ratti- 
yam, Sumanathero ca, Kassapatiiero ca, NTandatbero ca, Rahulatbero ca, Buddhavam- 
satheroca, Sumangalathero cajKhujjanandathero ca, Sonuttaratbero ca, Gunasagaralhero 
ca, DbammarakkMtatliero c^ti : dasathera pana Vanaratanamahatheram upajjliayam, 
Panoaparivenavasi-Mangalatlieram aeariyam, katva, upasampanna, Tato param tera- 
samiyam sukkavarassa divakale, Culasumangalathero ca, JavanapaAnathero ca, Culakas- 
sapathero ca, Culasivalithero ca, Manisarathero ca, Dhammarajikatbero ca, Candanasara- 
tbero Ghti : satta pi tbera Vanaratanamabatberam upajjbayam, Pancaparivenavasi-Man- 
galatberam ev’ aeariyam, katva, upasampanna. Tato param cuddasamiyam sannivare, 
tesam sissa bavisatidabarabbikkbu Pabcaparivenavasi-Mangalatberam upajjbayam, 
Sihalaraj ay uvarajacariyatberam aeariyam, katva, upasampanna. 

Tato SlbalarajU upasanipaniie bayisati-Ra manna tbei’c nimantetva, bbdjetya ; bbdjaiiayasane 
ekam ekassa ticiyaran ca, Gooaratidesiyam ekam ekam saniii ca, yitanan ca, sf barasena lekbitam 
ekam ekam citracammakbandan ca, cbekena cundakarenubhisankbatarh battbidantamayam ekam 
ekam talayantabijanin ca, ekam ekam tambulapetakan ca, datya, pun’ aha : Jambudipam 
bbante, tumbe gantya, Hamsavatipure sasanam ujjdtayissatba. Anuadeyyadbaminadanena 
me bbante, kitti na bdti: sati karane kbippam eva nassanadbammata. Tasma idanabam 
tumbakamnamapannattidanaih dadeyyaih. Evam bbante, tumbakam yavatayukam sa tbassatiti” 
vatva, Raniadutanavabbirulbanam : IMCoggalanatbera-Kumarakassapatbera-Naiiasagara- 
tbera-Buddbavamsatbera-Nandatbera-Babulatbera-Sumangalatbera-Dbammarak k b i t a- 
tbera-Oulasumangalatbera-Kassapatbera-Mabisaratbera-saiikbatanam ekadasannarii tbera- 
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iiam : Sirisaiigliabodhisami-Kittisirimegliasanii-Parakkamabahusami- Budcihaghosasami- Siliala- 
dipavisiiddhasaini-GuiiaratanadliarasaDii-Jinalaukarasami-EataDamalisami- Saddbammatejasaiiii- 
Dhamniaramasami-Bhuvanekabrilmsamitikamea’ ekadasauamanidatva; Citradutanrivabbiri-ilhrinan 
ca : Maliasivalithara-Sariputtathera-Sumanatliera-OTilakassapatliera-CuIanaiidathera- 

Soiiuttarathera-Omiasagaratliera- Javanapannatliera-Culasivalitliera-Dliam m a r a j i k a- 
tkera-Oandanasaratliera-saukliritanam ekadasannaiii tberanam : TildkagurusLimi-Sirivaiiara- 
taiiasaLni-Maiigalatli5]‘asami-KalyaaIfcissasanii-CaiidauagirisaDiL“Siridantadhatusrimi-YanaYrisitis~ 
sasrimi-Ratanalankrirasami-MaliridSvasaDii-UduDibaragirisami-CLilabliayatissasrLniiti kamea’ eka- 
dasanamanl adasi. 

Tatd pana Raniadfitanavabhirnlha ekadasatliera Ramadfitena saddliiih Jajavaddlianatd 
nikkbamitva, Yalligamam eva paccagata. Cifcradutaaavabhirajba pan’ ekadasatbera Samanta- 
kiitapabbataniattliake tbitam Siripadribbidbanam Padaralanjacetiyam vanditva, Jaj^aradclhanani 
eva paccagata. Valliganaapaccagata pan’ dte ’kadasatberii bhaddamasassa sukkapakkhe 
dutiyayam buddbavare^ navabhirulba pacoagantva, bhaddamasassa kalapakklie duti- 
yayam gnruvare, Yogabbidliaiiaiiadlninkliaih patta. 

Atba kbd Ramadliipatiiraja Rrimadutanavribbirnlbanam tberanam YugAbbidbananadlmu- 
kbasarnpatta-pavattim sntva : “ nakbdpan ’etaih patinlparh, yaiii mayam ajjbesitrinain Sibaladipaih 
gantva, npasampadasammabankanam tberanam yena kenaci parijanena pesetva, paccngganianam 
karapetum. Ap)peva namrdiam samara yeva Tigumpanagaram gantva, tesabassatulaparimrina- 
kaiiisupasajjitara mabagbantam jivamanaka-SarDxnasarabuddba-kesadbatn-cetiyassa assayujapna- 
namlyam mabapavaranadivase pujeyyam, tatd nivattetva tberanara paccnggamanara kareyyan ti’ 
cintetva : ‘^yavabam Tigumpanagaraiii papnnissami ; tava bbaddanta Tigiimpanagare yeva 
vasantiiti” sandesapanaarh datva, theranaih vasanattbanan ca, pindipatan ca, patisankbarapetva, 
samnddagaminiya jdngaiiavaj^ drdbapetva, nadigaminijd navayd ’bbirubapetva, Tigumpanagare 
vasapesi. 

Citradritanavabbirnlba pan’ ekadasatbera “ Setagajapatissa bbante, Ramadbipatimalia- 

rajass’ anSebi pabita-pannakarebi, saba mama pitn-Parakkamababnmabarajassa niccavalanjita- 
satapbala-parimanam pbussaragavajiramaniparikatara Siridatbadb atnbimbasan kbatam dbammika- 
pairaakaraih pabinitura diitaih pesetnm iccbami ; y ava tassa dutassa nava nittbitaparikamma hutva, 
tiimbakara navaya saddbim ekatd gantniii labbissati, tav’ agametbati” Sibalarajena vuttatta 
niyamacintPinnrupe Ramannadesa-paccagamanaydgye ynttakale paccagantnm nPilabbirnsn. Tatd 
Citradfitena saddbim ekadasasn tberesn SIbalarannd dfitam agamantesu yeva Kalambntittbe 
pasan’dlambakara katva, tbapitaiii janakayabbirnlbam jdiigamabanavam j)aradbribbidband 
virnddbamabavatd nttbabitva, samudde osidapesi. Atba kbd Sibalaraja Oitradutanavaj^a 
samnddosidanapavattiib sutva, there Citradfitaii c’evam aba : “ yadi tnnibrikara nava n’attiii, 
mama diitena saddbim ekanavam abbirubitva, paccagaccbeyyatbati.” Tatd tbera ca saparijand 
Oitradutd ca Slbalarajassa dutena saddbim ekanavabbirulba Kalambntittbatd nikkbamitva, 
babirasamuddagamina maggena agantva, Sibaladipa- Jainbudipanam antara SillamabMdbanasa- 
rauddagamina maggena paccagata. Atba Kalambntittbatd nikkbamantanam tesara nava 
rattittaye vitivatte, viruddbainabavatena pbalitatta samnddodakanimngganam pasanasinganam 
antara laggitva, patittbita. Atba navabbirnlba sabbe jana pasaiiasinganam antara patittbitaya 
navaya nibaritum asakkdueyyabbavam natva, yattaka navaya velndarLidabbasambbara santi, td 
sabbe gabetva, nlnmpam katva, tatrabbirulba Jambudipatirass’ asannabbavena, JamToudipam 
patta. 

Tada Sibalarajadutd panaakaranam abliavena Sibaladipam eva paccagantnm arabbi. Tbera 
pana Citradiitd ca pattika va yena INagapattanam ten’ npasaiikamirasn ; npasaiikaniitva Kaga- 
pattane Padarikaramavibaravattlmm passitva, Hemamala-Danclakumariibbidbananam nbbinnara 
jiiyapatikanaih Siiidatbadbatnya LaiikadipanayanaHile, samuddatli’e dbatnpatittban’dkase Cina- 
desissarena maharajena karapitaya mahaguhayaj Buddhapatimam vanditva, yena disfi- 
bba gena TsTavutaibliidlianapattanaih tad’ avasarimsn. Tasmim panapattane Malimparakaya- 
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bhidliano ca Pacehaliyabliidhano c^ti: d ¥0 pattanadhikirino samvacchar© sam vac chare 
dvihi nav^i vanijjatthaya parijane pesetva^ Eamadliipatimaliarajassa paniuikaram ^^alaitatta, 
t'3na Ramridliipatimaharajtina kafcapatisantliarattri ca, Ramadhipatimaharajini samapasanti. Tena 
tliyraiiaiii civaran ca, pindapataS ca datva, vasanatthanaih datva, saniupase.suiii, Citradutassa ca 
paribbayan ca nivasanayattbaii cadariisn. “Nrivagamandkale yev’ amliiikam bhante, navabliiriilha 
Setagajapatissa sakasam ayya gaccliantutid* Atha kho Tildkaguriithcro ca, Ratanalaiikara- 
tlievd ca, Mabadevatherd ca, Ciilabbayatissatberd cati: cattaro tbora catubi bbikklifibi sacldbim 
tosam saiitike pativasiiiisn. Avascsa pana sattatbera : ^‘sattabbikkbiilii saddliirh Komalapat- 
tane navam abbirubissamafci” Eumalapattanaih gantva vasimsu. 

Riiddha-siklii-naga-sakkaraje pana visakhamasassa snkkapakkho oatntthiyam. 
biiddliavare Tilokaguiaitbero ca, llataurilankarafcbcrd ca, Mabadovatbeud cilti: tayu tliorii 
Mali mparakayabbidb anapaRanadbikaranavabbirulba, Ci'i labbayatissatbcrd pana Pacclialiya- 
bbidbrinapattanadbikaranavabbirnlbo, Navutabbidbanapattanatu pakkbanta. Tusu ]Dana tayd 
tbei'il tberattayribhirulliaya navaya visakhamasassa kalapakkhe dvadasamiyam snkkavar© 
Nagarasipabbafokkantanadimnkhapattatta, jetthamasassa snkkapakkho patipadadivase 
angaravare, Kusimanagaram sampapunimsu. Ordabbayatissatberd asaj.hamasassa snkka- 
pakkhe terasamiyam ahgaravar© Hamsavatinagaram sampapuni. 

Edmalapattanaih gantva sattabbikkbubi saba vasantesn sattasu pana tberusn Mangaiatbdro 
iiijasiissona bbikkliuna ca, YanarataDatberasissena bbikkbnna ca, Siridantadbatntbdi*asissdna 
bliikkbnna ca, rnpa-veda-niga-sakkaraje bhaddamasassamavasiyam bnddhavaro, Biada- 
ity^bhidiiananavikaaivabhirnllio, Kdnialapattanato nikkhamitva, kattikamasassa snk- 
kapakkho patipadadivaso snkkavare Nagarasipabbat^okkantanadimnkham patva, ekada- 
samiyam candavare Xnsimanagaram patva, kattikamasassa kajapakkhe euddasamiyam 
snkkavare Hamsavatinagaram sampapnigii. 

Avasesa pana cbafcliera catubi dabarabliikkhiibi saddbim sabbasattanam kammadayadatta 
akusalakammapatbam atikkamituni asamattbatta, aniccatam papunimsu. Abo sabbasaikbara 
aniccii ti ! 

OBVEBSE FACE OF THE THIRD STONE. 

Naga-sikhi-naga-parimane yeva pana sakkaraje, ' Ramadhipatimaharaja inaba- 
gbantaih Kesadhatuehetiyassa pujanattbaya assaynjamasassa snkkapakkhe atthamiyam 
gurnvare nayasangbatoparipatisaukbafcasnvaimakrifagarubbirulbo babubi indavimanabln* dbana- 
disuvannanavapamukliabi navabi pnrakkbato kamena gaccbanto, yena Tigumpanagaram tad 
avasari. Tigumpanagaram sampattakalc pana assaynjamasassa snkkapakkhe tdrasamiyam 
angaravardj, llamadutanavribhirulbc '’kadasatberd nimantetva, nan’ aggarasabbdjanuna santap- 
putva sampavarctva, ticxvarattbaya c’ ek’ ekassa dye dve dussaynge datya, kattabbapatisantba- 
ruii ca katva, niyasanattbanam eva patanapesi. 

Tatd Erimadbij^atimabiiraja tini divasani mabasamajjam karapetva, mabapayaranadivase 
giiruviird tarn mabagbantam Kesadbatucetiyassa pujanattbaya cetiyaiiganam ardpapesi. Patipa- 
dadivasa sukkavare pana, Tigumpayasinam bbikkhunaih danaih datya, kapani ’ddbikayanibba- 
kanan ca databbarb dejyadbammam dapetva, kalapakkhe tatiyayam adiccavare ’kadasanavayo 
sakkaccam alaiikarspodvA paccuggamanattbaya amacce tberanam santikam appesi. Eyani 
Eamadbipatiraja themiiam paccuggamanavidbim sajjitva, catuttbiyaiii candavare pato va, 
Tigampanagaratd apakkamitva, kamena gaccbanto attbamiyaih sukkavare Haihsavatlnagaram 
pat\ a, niccavasagarabbutam ratanamandiram pavisi. There pana Mahabnddharhpasannatit- 
the yev’ekabam vasapotva, dasanalyam adiccay§,re babunavayd sammapatisankbarapetya, nana- 
dbajapatakebi sabbatalavacarebi ca saddbim amaccadayo pesetva, there paccuggabapetva, 
i'ataiiamandirain arubapesi. 

Tatu pana te tbera ratanamandirabbidbanam rajamandiram patva, Siridatbadbatulimpita- 
candanacunuakarandakan ca ; Siridatbadbatubimban ca ; Bddbirukkhasakbapattabijani ca ; 
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sasanavisodhakassa Sirisanghabddlii-ParakkamabalLumaliarajassa ca, Yijayababumaharajassa ca, 
Parakkamababumabarajassa ca, sasanasodbanavidbidipakam ; bbikkbubi pafcipajjitabbanaih tena 
tena ranna bbikkbnsaiigbam ayacetva, karapitanam katikavattanaS. ca dipakam ; Sibaladesiyebi 
tberebi pabinitva dinnakatikavatfcapottbakan ca ; sandesapannan ca ; Yanaratanamabatberena 
viracitam gatbabandbaS ca ; Bbuvanekababn-Sibalarajassa sandesapannan ca ; Ramadbipatima- 
barajassadamsTi. Bvam Ramadbipatimabaraia tberebi saddbim kattabbapatisantbaram katva, 
there ’kadasapi ’paccekam amacce anapetva, babubi dbajapatakebi sabbatalavacarehi ca saddbim, 
sakam sakam yibaram pabinapesi. 

Tatd param Ramadbipatimabarajass^ etad abosi: ‘^Ime pan* ekadasatbera Sibaladipam 
gantva, tato parisuddb’npasampadam gabetva samayata. Imasmim ca Hamsavatinagare pari- 
STiddbabaddhasima va, nadilakkbanapatta mabanadi va, jatassaralakkbanapatto mabajatassaro va» 
snvisodbaniyam gamakbettam va, n’ attbi. Kattba nn kbo pan’ ime tbera nposatbadisangbakam- 
mam npasampadakammam va katum labbissanti ? Yam minabam surakkbaniyaih kbnddakaih 
gamakbettam pariyesetva, tattb’ ekaih baddbasimam imebi yeva tberebi sammad eva bandba- 
peyyam, Tatba sati tattb’ ete tbera nposatbadisangbakammam npasampadakammam va katnm 
labbissantiti.” Atba kbo Ramadbipatiraja parijane pesetva tatbaruparii gamakbettam pariyesa- 
pesi. Tato rabbo parijana pariyesitva, Mudbavabbidhanassa mabaeetiyassa pacebi- 
madisayam vanapariyante Narasiiramaccassa gamakbettam kbuddakam snrakkbanlyan ti 
natva ranno tatb’ arocesnih. Tato raja sayam eva gantva tarn tbanam oldketva, snrakkbaniyam 
idaih gamakbettam pafcirupam ; ettba simasammannan ti eintetva, tattb’ ekasmim padese 
bbumim sodbapetva, sammannitabbasimattbanam sallakkbetva, vemajjbe ekam salam karapetva, 
salay’ antd ca babi salaya sammannitabbasimattbanan ca tato babi pi yatbarucitakam kinci 
padesam barit’upalittam karapetva, samantato catiisn disasn vatim karapetva, sakavatam 
catndvaram yojapesi. Tassa gamakbettassa ca samantato annebi gamakbettebi sankaradosam 
pabaritnih, bettba bbumiyan c* npari akase ca rnkkbasakbMi-sambandbam avaccbinditva, 
vidattbimattagambbiravittbaram kbuddakamatikam kbanapesi. Simasammannattbanato pana 
paccbimadisayam avidiire sangbakammakarakanam ekadasannam tberanam vibaran ca 
bbattasalan ca nabanakottbakan ca vaccakntin ca karapetva, te nimantetva vasapesi, 

Tato param pnna pi Ramadbipatiraja cintesi : “kincap* ekadasatbera saddbim ekadasabi 
sissabbutebi dabarabbikkbubi Sihaladipato accantaparisnddbam npasampadam gabetva, sama- 
yata; tatbapi’ me sasissa tbera garabaparupavadamattasambbavabbavavicaranavasena parivi- 
maihsitabba va. Ye pana tesn garabaparupavadamattasabita tesam accantaparisiiddb’ upasam- 
padabbave pi simasammutiya ganabbave parivajjanam ev’ ambakam rnccati: simaya sasa- 
namulabbavato bi ; snddb’ npasampadanam pi garabaparupavadamattasabitanam simasam- 
mntiya ganabbave sati garabaparupavadamattassayatim sasanapaccattbikanam nkkotanakarana- 
bbavato cuti.” (To he continued.') 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 

BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA.i 
No. 18 . — The Sleeping Nasih. 

. Once upon a time there lived two brothers, one of whom was possessed of ample means, 
■while the other was utterly destitute, but the rich brother would not so much as give a handful 
of barley to save bis brother and bis poor family from starvation. One day the rich brother 
bad occasion to give a large feast in honour of the nuptials of bis children, and although be 
bad invited a large number of bis friends to it, be bad not so much as sent a servant to ask his 
brother and bis family to join them. 

Now the poor brother, who bad been long out of work, bad exhausted all bis resources, 
so that on the day of the feast be and bis family bad not a morsel of anything to eat, and 


^ For a variant of tbis tale, see aniB, Yol. XYII. page 13. ^asth means ‘ luck, good fortune. 
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this had been their state for two or three days past. Towards evening therefore he said to 
his wife : “ Go, wife, and see if yon can bring ns some of the leavings of the feast. There must 
be some bones and crumbs left in the pots and dishes ; so make haste and do bring ns something.” 
The poor woman accordingly went round to the back of her rich relative's house. But she 
saw at a glance that she was too late, as the pots and pans had already been scrubbed clean, and 
that there was, therefore, no chance of her getting anything. Just then she saw some white 
fluid in a large tub, and knew that it was the water in which the rice for the feast had been 
washed. So she begged of the servants to let her have some of it; but the mistress of the house, 
who happened to come up at the time, forbade them to give her anything at all. Even this 
water has its uses,” said she, and it must not be wasted,” and she relentlessly turned her 
back on her poor relative, who had to walk home to her unfortunate little ones empty-handed. 

When she told her husband how she had been treated by his brother’s wife, he was beside 
himself with rage and disappointment, and swore that he would go that very night to the 
rich barley fields of his brother and bring away some sheaves of barley, in spite of him, to 
make bread with for his starving little ones. So he took a scythe, and under cover of night 
stole noiselessly out of his house, and walked up to his brother’s barley fields. But just as he 
was entering one, his further progress was arrested by somebody, who looked like a watch-man, 
loudly asking him what he wanted. 

“ I am come here to take home some barley from this field of my brother, since he is 
determined not to give me anything, although my children are actually dying for want of 
food. But who are you, to put yourself thus in my way ?” 

I am your brother’s nasib (luck), placed here to guard his possessions, and I cannot let 
you have anything that belongs to him was the stern reply, 

“My brother’s msih indeed!” exclaimed the poor man in surprise; ^Hhen, where on 
earth has my nasib stowed himself away that he would not help me to procure the means of 
subsistence for my starving wife and children?” 

“ Thy nasib !” said the other mockingly ; “ why, he lies sleeping beyond the seven 
seas : go thither if thou wouldst find and wake him !” 

So the poor fellow had to trudge back home just as he had come. The words of his 
brother’s 'nasihj however, jarred on his memory, and he could not rest till he had told his 
wife of his interview with that strange being. She, in her turn, urged him to go and find out 
his nasib, and see if he could wake him from his slumbers, as they had su^ered long enough 
from his lethargy, 

The husband agreed to this, and the wife borrowed, or rather begged, some barley of her 
neighbours, ground it, and made it into bread, over which the poor starving children and the 
unfortunate parents broke their four days’ fast. The poor father then took leave of his family, 
and set out on his jonrney. 

» He had proceeded about twelve or so, when he again felt the pangs of hunger, and 
sat down under the spreading shade of a tree to eat a loaf or two of the bread that his wife 
had reserved for his journey. Just then, a little mango dropped at his feet from the tree, and 
pn looking up, he saw that he was under a mango-tree filled to luxuriance with a crop of young 
mangoes. He eagerly picked up the fruit and gnawed at it, but to his great disappointment 
found that it was quite bitter 1 So he flung it away from his lips, and cursing his fate for 
not letting him enjoy even so much as a mango, again looked up at the tree and sighed. 
But the tree echoed back his sighs aud said : “ Brother, who art thou ? and whither dost thou 
wend thy way ? Have mercy upon me 1” 

“ Oh 1 do not ask mp that question,” said the poor man in distress, “I do not like to dwell 
upon it.” 
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On the tree, however, pressing him further, he replied : As you are so very anxious to 
know my history, I shall tell it to you. Learn then first of all that — I am going in search of 
my nasihy which I am told lies asleep beyond the seven seas ! He then unfolded to the 
sympathising tree the whole doleful tale of his poverty, his brother’s brutal treatment of 
him, and his interview with his brother’s nasth^ 

When the tree had heard all, it said : “I feel very much for you, and hope you will 
succeed in finding out your nosib. And if ever you meet him, will you not do me the favour 
to ask him, if he can tell why it should be my lot to produce such bitter mangoes ? Not a 
traveller that passes under me fails to take up one of my fruit, only to fling it from him in 
disgust on finding it taste so bitter and unwholesome, and curse me into the bargain,” 

‘‘ I will, with pleasure,” was our hero’s reply, as he listlessly rose and again proceeded 
on his weary journey. He had not gone many miles, however, when he saw a very strange 
sight. A large fish was rolling most restlessly on the sandy banks of a river — it would toss 
itself to and fro, and curse itself at every turn for being so miserable. 

Our hero felt much grieved to see the plight the poor creature was in, when the fish, 
happening to look at him, asked him who he was, and where he was going. 

On being told that he was going in search of his nasih, the fish said: “If you succeed 
in finding your nasib, will you ask him in my name, why it is that a poor creature like 
myself should be so ill used as to be made to leave its native element and to be tortured to 
death on these hot sands ?” 

“Very well,” replied our hero, and went his way again. 

Some days after this, he arrived at a large city, the towers of which seemed to touch the 
skies, so grand and beautiful was it. As he proceeded farther into it, admiring its lofty edifices 
and beautifully built palaces, he was told that the Baja of that place was just then engaged in 
having a new tower built, which in spite of all the skill the best architects bestowed on it, 
tumbled down as soon as it was finished, without any apparent cause whatever. The poor 
traveller, therefore, out of mere cariosity, went near the tower, when the Baja, who was sitting 
by, with a disconsolate look, watching the operations of the workmen, was struck with his 
foreign look and manners, and asked him who he was, and where he was going. Our 
hero, thereupon, fell at the Baja’s feet, related to him his strange story, and told him the nature 
of his errand. The Baja heard him through, and then desired him to inquire of his nds^,h 
why it was that the tower he w^as bent on building collapsed as soon as it reached completion. 

The poor man made his obeisance to the Raja, and promising to do his bidding, soon took 
leave of him. 

He had not gone very far, however, on what now seemed to be his interminable journey, 
when he encountered a fine horse beautifully caparisoned and ready bridled, pasturing in a 
meadow. 

On seeing him the steed looked sorrowfully at him and said : “ Good Sir, you look as if 
you were laden with as much care as I am; tell me, therefore, where you are going, and what 
is the object of your journey ?” 

Our hero told him every thing, and the horse, too, in his turn, charged him with a message 
to his nasib. He was to ask that personage, why it was that the gallant steed, so powerful 
and so handsome, was destined to his utter grief and despair to idle away his life in the manner 
he did, instead of being made to gallop and prance about under the control of a rider, e Ithough 
he was alLanxious to serve a master and go to the battle field to share his fortunes, v^'henever 
he might wish to take him. 

“Very well, my friend,” replied our hero, “I shall do as you desire.” So saying he patted 
the noble animal on its back and trudged along as before. 
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But as lie proceeded further and farther without so much as getting a glimpse of even 
one of the seven seas he had been told of, our hero felt utterly disheartened, and tired out both 
in body and mind by the hardships and privations he was going through. So he threw 
himself under the shade of a large tree and soon fell fast asleep. Bub in a short time his 
slumbers were suddenly disturbed by the cries and yells of some eagles that had their nest in 
the top-most branches of the tree. No sooner, however, did he open his eyes than he saw a 
huge serpent creeping up the tree to get at the young eagles in tlie nest. Ho immediately drew 
his sword and divided the hideous crawling reptile into three pieces 1 The poor little eagles in 
the branches joined each other in a chorus of delight at this, and our hero, covering up the 
remains of their tormentor with his plaid, sheathed his sword, and soon fell fast asleep again! 

When the old birds that had gone out in search of food came back and saw the traveller 
sleeping' under the tree, they were at once seized with the idea that he was the enemy that had 
so long and so successfully been destroying their progeny ; for many times before had 
that serpent succeeded in climbing the top of the tree and devouring cither the birds’ eggs 
or their little ones. So the enraged couple determined to be revenged upon him, and the male 
bird proposed that he would go and perch himself upon one of the topmost branches, and tben 
fling himself down upon the sleeper with such violence as to crush him to death 1 The female 
bird, however, was for breaking the bones of the supposed enemy with one swoop of her powerful 
wing ! At this stage, fortunately for our hero, the young birds interfered, and declared 
ho-w the man had proved himself their friend by destroying their real enemy, the serpent, 
the carcass of which they pointed out to them covered up with the i3laid ! The old birds 
immediately tore the cloth open, and were convinced beyond doubt of the innocence of the 
sleeping man. So the old female bird, changing her anger into love, placed herself by bis 
side, and began to fan him with her large wings, ivhile the male flew away to a neighouring 
city and pouncing upon a tray full of sweetmeats, temptingly displayed at a pastry cook’s 
here it away with him, and placed it at the feet of the still slumbering traveller. 

When our hero awoke from his slumbers he saw the situation at a glance, and was deeply 
gratified at the attentions bestowed upon him. So without much hesitation he made a hearty 
meal of the sweet things he saw before him. It was, in fact, the first hearty meal he had made 
for many and many a day, and, feeling very much refreshed in body and buoyant in spirits, 
lie told tiie birds all his story, how he had left his starving children to set out in search of 
his nas%b, how he had travelled to such a distance amidst great hardships and privations, and how 
he had hitherto met with no success. The birds felt deeply grieved for him, and told him that 
it was hopeless for him to try to cross the seven seas without their help, and that they would, 
therefore, as a small return for what he had done for them, give him one of their numerous 
brood that would carry him on its back and deposit him dry-shod and safe beyond the 
seven seas. 

Our hero was profuse in his thanks to the birds, and soon mounted the back of one of 
the young eagles, and bidding a hearty farewell to his feathered friends resumed his journey, 
this time not over hard and rough roads and mountains, or through deep dark jungles, but 
through the fresh balmy air and the cool taranscendant brightness of the skies. 

All the seven seas were crossed one after another in quick succession, when from his lofty 
position in the air lie on© day perceived a human figure stretched at full length on a bleak 
and desolate beach. This he was led to believe must be his nasib, so he asked the good eagle 
to place him down near it. 

The bird obeyed, and our hero, eagerly went up to the recumbent figure and drew away 
from his head the sheet in which its was enveloped. Finding, however, that it would not wake, 
he twisted one of the sluggard’s great toes with such violence that he started up at once, and 
began to rub his eyes, and press his brows to ascertain where he was, and who had so rudely 
awakened him. 
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“You lazy idiot/’ cried our hero, half in delight at his success and half in anger, “ do you 
know how much pain and misery you have caused me by thns slumbering peacefully on for 
years together? How can a man come by his share of the good things of this world while his 
neglects him so much as to go and throw himself into such a deep slumber in so 
unapproachable a corner of the earth ? Get up at once, and promise never to relapse again 
into slumber after I depart.” 

**No, no, I cannot sleep again, now that you have waked me,” replied the nas% ; “I was 
sleeping only because you had not hitherto taken the trouble to rouse me. hTow that I have 
been awakened I shall attend you wherever you go, and will not let you want for anything.” 

“ Yery well, then,” cried our hero, perfectly satisfied, “ now look sharp and give me 
plain and true answers to a few questions I have been commissioned to ask you.” 

He then delivered to him all the difierent messages given to him by the mango-tree, the 
fish, the Raja, and the horse. The nas^h listened with great attention, and then replied as 
follows : — 

“The mango tree will bear bitter mangoes so long as it does not give up the treasure that 
lies buried under it. 

The fish has a large solid slab of gold hidden in its stomach, which must be squeezed out 
of its body to relieve it of its sufferings. 

As for the Raja — tell him to give up building towers for the present and turn his attention 
to his household, and he will find that, although his eldest daughter has long since passed her 
twelfth year, she has not yet been provided with a husband, which circumstance draws many a 
sigh from her heart, and as each sigh pierces the air, the lofty structure shakes under its spell 
and gives way. If the Raja therefore, first sees his daughter married, he will not have any 
more cause to complain.” 

Coming then to speak of the horse, the nastb patted our hero on his back, and continued 

“ The rider destined to gladden the heart of that noble animal is none but yourself. Go, 
therefore and mount him, and he will take you home to your family.” 

This terminated our hero’s interview with his nas%, and after again admonishing him 
not to relapse into slumber, he mounted his aerial charger once more, and joyously turned his 
face homewards. 

'When the seven seas had again been crossed, the faithful bird took him to where he had 
found the horse, and laid him down safe beside him. The traveller then took leave of the eagle 
with many expressions of gratitude and going up to the steed stroked him gently and said : 
“ Here I am sent to be your rider ! I was predestined to ride you, but as my nastb was lying 
asleep up to this time, I could not see my way to do so !” 

“ Bi^ smi^llah,^^ exclaimed the horse, “ I am quite at your service.” Our hero, thereupon, 
mounted the steed and the noble animal soon galloped away with him, and both horse and 
rider being infused with a sense of happiness did not feel the harships and fatigues of the 
journey so much as they would have done under other circumstances. 

While passing by the river on the hanks of which he had perceived the fish writhing in 
agony, our hero saw that it was still there in the same sad plight. So he at once went up to 
it, and catching hold of it, squeezed the slab of gold out of its body, restored tbe poor creature 
to its element, and putting tbe gold into his wallet, made his way to the city where he had 
encountered the Raja. 

When he arrived there he put up at a sara% and purchased with the gold acquired from 
the fish, rich clothes, jewellery, and weapons befitting a young nobleman, and, attiring himself 
in them, presented himself before the Raja. 
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The Raja was surprised to see him, so much changed did he look from his former self, and 
welcoming him most cordially, gave him a seat of honour in the midst of his nobles. He then 
inquired of him whether his nasib had given him any solution of the vexed question of the 
collapse of the tower, and was delighted to hear in reply that so simple a matter was the cause 
of all the annoyance he had sujffered, and all the expense he had been put to. With a view, 
therefore, to put an end to the difficulty at once, he ordered his daughter to be brought 
before him, and putting her hand into that of our lierOj proclaimed him then and there 
his son-in-law ! 

After this the tower stood as erect and firm as the Raja wished it, and the whole kingdom 
resounded with the praises of the traveller who had been the means of contributing to its 
stability, and no one grudged him the hand of the fair princess as a reward for his services. 

After a few days spent in feasting and merry-making, our hero took leave of his father-in- 
law, and set out on his homeward journey with a large retinue. When he reached the mango , 
tree that produced bitter fruit, and sat down under its branches, surrounded by all the 
evidences of wealth and honour, he could not help contrasting his former state with his present 
altered circumstances, and poured forth his thanks to the good Allah, who had hitherto 
befriended him. He then ordered his men to dig at the roots of the tree, and their labours 
were soon rewarded by the discovery of a large copper vessel, so heavy as to require the united 
strength of a number of men to haul it up. When the treasure trove was opened, it was 
found to be full of gold and jewels of great value, and our hero got the whole laden upon 
camels, and joyfully resumed his journey home. 

When he entered his native place with his bright cavalcade and his lovely wife, quite a 
crowd of eager spectators gathered round him, and his brother and other relatives wffio w^ere of 
the number, although they recognized him, were too awe-struck to address him. So he ordered 
his tents to he pitched in a prominent part of the town, and put up there with his bride. In 
due course he caused inquiries to be made regarding his first wife and his children, and soon 
had the satisfaction of embracing them once more. He was grieved to find them in the same 
half-starved, ill-clad condition he had left them in, but was nevertheless thankful that their life 
i;ad been spared so long. His nest step was to take his new bride to his first, and there- 
fore more rightful wife^ place her hand in hers, and bid her look upon her as a 
younger sister. This the old lady promised gladly to do. 

All his friends and neighbours then called upon him to offer him their congratulations, 
and even his hard-hearted brother and his wife failed not to visit him, and wish him joy of his 
good fortune. Seeing now that he was a much richer man than themselves, they tried their 
best to ingratiate themselves into his favour, and the wife even went so far as to invite his two 
wives to a grand feast, which she said she was going to give in honour of his happy return and 
reunion with his family. 

Our hero consented to let his wives go to the feast, and the next day the two ladies, attir- 
ing themselves in their best clothes and jewels, went to their brother-in-law’s house, where a 
large party, consisting of ladies of the best families, had assembled to do them honour. After 
some time spent in the interchange of civilities, the whole company sat down to a sumptuous 
banquet^ As the meal proceeded however, what was the surprise of the guests to see, that 
instead of putting the rich viands into her mouth, the old wife of our hero placed a tiny 
morsel each time on each of the different articles of her jewellery and on the deep gold 
embroidered borders of her sdrt For some time no one dared to question her as to the reason 
of her strange behaviour, but at last, one old woman, bolder than the rest, and who was, moreover, 
possessed of a sharp tongue, cried out in a loud voice : ‘‘ Bibi, what) are you about ? You don’t 
seem to have come here to feed yourself, for up to now you have been doing nothing but 
feed your jewellery and your clothes V" 
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‘‘Yon are right, old lady,” replied our heroes wife, ‘‘you are quite right when you say 
that I have been feeding my jewellery and clothes ; for has not this repast been provided, and 
all this distingaished company brought together, in honour of our rich clothes and jewellery ? 
There was a time, when neither my husband nor myself was thought fit to partake of our 
hostess’s hospitality ; nay, at one time, even so much as a bucketful of water in which rice 
had been washed for a feast, was refused to me, although my husband, my children and myself 
were starving ! And all that because then we were not possessed of these fine clothes, and this 
jewellery I” 

With these words she took her co-wife by the hand, and the two turning their backs on 
their hostess, walked majestically out to their palanquins and returned home ! 

The chagrin, disappointment, and rage of the hostess knew no hounds at this, especially as 
all her guests, instead of taking her part, began to laugh at her, and told her she had been well 
served for her ill-mannered pride and her hard-heartedness to her relatives when in distress . 
Nay, to shew their contempt for her, they all left the feast unfinished, and went away to their 
homes in rapid succession. 

Our hero passed the rest of his life with his two wives and their children very happily 
ever afterwards, and had never again any canse to complain against his naslh. 


MISCELLANEA. 


TEE DATE OF SIJNBAEA-PANDYA- 
JATATARMAN. 

Dr. Hultzsch has published materials for 
calculating tbe date of Sundara-PA^dya- 
Jat^varman, ante, YoL XXI. pp. 121-2 and 
343-4. He has given parts containing dates 
of two inscriptions of Snndara-P4ndya. One 
belongs to the 9th and the other to the 10th 
year of his reign. The details of the date of 
the 9th year inscription are {ante, YoL XXI. 
p. 343) : — Tribhuvanachakrava[rjttiga[l] sri- 
Sundara-Ptodiyadevarkku ya[nldu 9avadu 
Ishava-na[ya]rru pfirvva-pakshattu pancha- 
miy[u]m Se[v*]vay-kkilamaiyum perra Punar- 
p^sattu nal. — “ In the 9th year {of the reign) of 
the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Sundara-P^]gLdyad§va, — on the day of {the 
nahshatra) Punarvasu, which corresponded to 
Tuesday, the fifth tithi of the first fortnight of 
the month of Eishahha.” And the details of the 
date of the 10th year inscription are {ante, 
YoL XXI. p. 121) : — K6=Clicliadaipanmar=ana 
Trihhuvanachchakravarttigal emmandalamun= 
kond-aruliya sri-Sundara-.Pandiyadevar[ku] 
yi,ndu lOvadu pattavadu Rishabha-nayarru apara- 
[pajkshattu Budan-kilamaiyum prathamaiyum 
perra A[ni]lattu nal. “ In the 10th — tenth 
— year {of the reign) of king Jat&varman, alias 
the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Sundara-P^j^dyadeva, who was pleased to 
conquer every country, — on the day of {the 
nahshatra) Anurddha, which corresponded to 
Wednesday, the first tithi of the second fortnight 
of the month of Eishabha.” 


In his 10th year inscription Sundara-Pandya 
tells us that he conquered Kancla-Gop^la and 
Ganapati. Dr. Hultzsch gives a date of Ganapati 
in the Saka year 1172, and tells us from other 
sources that he died in Saka-Samvat 1180. He 
also gives three dates of Kanda-Gopilla, which 
are as follows : — 

No. I. 

On the south wall of the so-called ^^roch^^ 
(malai) in the Aruklla-Ferwindl tem;ple, 

Svasti sri Sakara-yandu 1187 perra Tiribuva:aa- 
chchakarava[r]ttigal sri-vijaya- Kanda-G6pMa- 
devarkku yandu ISvadu Midiina-nayarrii 
apara-pakshattu trayodasiyum Sa^li-l^kilamaiyum 
perra Eosani-nal. 

“ Hail I Prosperity ! In the 15th year {of the 
reign) of the emperor of the three worlds, the 
glorious and victorious Kla^da-G6paladeva, 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, — 
on the day of {the nalcshatra) Eohini, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the thirteenth 
tithi of the second fortnight of the month of 
Mithuna.” 

No. II. 

On the north wall of the second prdhdra of the 
jSkdmrandcha temple. 

Svasti sri Sakara-yandu 1187 perra Tiribuvana- 
chchakkarava[r]ttigal sri-visaiya-Klanda-G6p§L* 
ladevar[k*]ku yandu lL6]vadu Simha-nayarru 
apara-pakshattu tritiyaiyum Sa^i-kkilamaiyum 
perra Uttiradattu nal. 
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“ Hail ! Prosperity ! In the l[6]th year of etc , 
which corresponded to the Saka year 1187, — on 
the day of {the naJcshatra) IJttarashadh^, which 
corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi of the 
second fortnight of tlie month of Siiiiha.” 

I?ro. III. 

On the same wall as Ko. J. 

' Svasti k'i Sakara-yandn 118[7] perra Tirihn- 
variasakkarava[r]ttigal sri-visaiya-Kanda-Gopa- 
ladevarkku ya[p*]clu l[6vadii] Siroha-nayarru 
apara-pakshattn tritiyaiynm Sai^i-kkilamaiyum 
perra Uttirattadi-nal. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the l[6th] year of etc., 
which corresponded to the Saka year 11 8 [7], — 
on the day of {the nalzshatra) TJttara-Bhadrapada, 
which corresponded to Saturday, the third tithi 
of the second fortnight of the month of Simha.” 

The details of these three dates are correct for 
the ^aka years quoted with them; except that 
the nalcshatra of Ho. II. should be IJttard- 
Bhadrapada instead of Uttarashadh^. 

The English equivalents of these three dates 
are : — Ho. I. Saturday, the 13th June A. D. 
1265 ; and Hos, II. and III. Saturday, the 1st 
August A, D. 1265. The ^5aka years in these 
three dates are expired, while that in the date 
of Ganapati is current. 

From these data Dr. Hultzsch has already 
pointed out that the year fitting to the details of 
the 10th year inscription of Sundara-Pandya 
should be sought for between the Saka years 
1172 and 1190. 

The 10th year inscription in which Sundara- 
Pandya alludes to his victory over Kanda- 
GOpala, is dated in the solar month of Yrishabha. 
We see from the date Ho. I. of Kanda-GopMa 
that his accession must have taken place not 
before the commencement of the month Mithuna 
of Saka-Samvat 1172 expired. The first available 
month Yrishabha after this is that of S.-S. 1173 
expired. The ^aka year, therefore, for Sundara- 
Pandya’s 10th year inscription does not fall 
before S.-S. 1173 expired. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, we should seek for the Saka year fitting 
to the details of the lOth year inscription of 
Sundara-Pandya, between the years 1173 and 1190 
expired, both inclusive. Consequently, the Saka 
year for his 9th year inscription should be sought 
between the years 1172 and 1189 expired, both 
inclusive. Taking, however, one year more on 
each side, I find that the Saka years 1181 and 1182 
expired are the only years corresponding respect- 
ively to the details of the 9th and 10th year 
inscriptions of Sundara-Pandya. I may say 


here, once for all, that the Saka years in my cal- 
culation are all taken as ex^rired years. 

Tuesday, and the Punarvasu naksliatra falling 
on a sulda panchami in the solar month of 
Yrishabha, are the requirements of the 9th year 
inscrijition j and Wednesday, and the naksliatra 
AnurMha falling on a hrishna praiipodd in the 
solar month Yrishabha, are required for the 10th 
year inscription In both the inscriptions the 
solar month is Yrishabha. Parts of two lunar 
months, Yaisakha and Jyeshtha, fall in the solar 
month Yrishabha. First I searched for the years, 
in which the given week days fell on the given 
tithis of Yaisakha and Jyeshtha. I need not 
give here all these years. I calculated afterwards 
in which of these years the given week days, the 
nalcshatras, and the solar month fell together ; 
and found that the three required things for 
the 9th and 10th year inscriptions, respectively, 
fell together, actually or nearly, in the Saka years 
1181 and 1182, and again in 1184 and 1185. Also, 
taking each inscription separately, there is no 
other year for either of them. 

Of the above two pairs of years, first I take the 
latter. According to the -gvesen.tSurya-Siddhdnta, 
in Saka-Samvat 1185, the amdnta Yaisakha Mila 
p4mimd ended and the Jerishna pratipadd com- 
menced on Wednesday, the 25th April, A. D. 
1263, at 4 ghatis 25 palas; and the naksliatra 
YisMcha ended and Anuradha commenced at 
23 gh. 23 pa., Ujjain mean time {i. e. at so many 
ghatis and palas after mean sunrise at Ujjain). 
So, two of the three requirements fell together 
after 23 gh, 23 pa. from mean srinrise on the 
Wednesday. But the Yrishabha- saihkr^nti took 
place on the same day sit 4i4i gh. 7 pa. (Ujjain 
mean time), which was 45 ‘ gh. 16 pa. of the 
apparent time on that day at Trichinopoly, the 
place of the 10th year inscription. In finding 
the apparent time, I have taken for Trichinopoly 
latitude 10° 47^ and longitude 78° 43' east of 
Greenwich, and 3° 0' east of Ujjain (see 
Johnston’s Atlas). There seem to he two systems 
at present of commencing a solar month civilly 
(see South-Indian Chronological Tables, p. 7 f.). 
According to one, when a samkrdnti takes place 
before sunset, the month is made to begin on the 
same day; while, if it takes place after sunset 
the month begins on the next day. According to 
the other system, when the sun enters a sign 
within three of the five parts into which the day- 
time is divided, the month begins on the same 
day ; otherwise, it begins on the next day. In 
the present instance, the solar month Yrishabha 
did not begin on the Wednesday by either of the 
two systems. Even if we take the actual time of 
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the Bmiikrdnti, the month began at about mid- 
night ; but no religious ceremony is likely to 
take place after midnight. According to the 
first Arya-8iddhdnta, which is the authority in 
the Tamil country, the solar month in question 
actually commences about 4 ghatis earlier; that 
is at about 40 (Ujjain mean time); but that 
hour also is too late. So, Saka-Saihvat 1185 is 
not the year of the 1 0th year inscription. 

Now as regards the 9th year inscription. Ac- 
cording to Prof. K. L. Chhatre’s Tables, in Saka- 
Samvat 1184, Yaisakha suMa panchami ended on 
Tuesday, 25th April, A. D. 1262, at 19 gh. 40 pa. 
(Ujjain mean time) ; and up to about 33 gh. 
from sunrise there was the nakshatra Punarvasu. 
But here again, the Yrishabha-samkranti took 
place, according to the present S'drya-Siddhdnta, 
on the same day at 2S gh. S6 pa. (TJjjain mean 
time). So, only after this time on that day 
the three requirements, the week day, the 
naTcshatrat and the solar month, came together. 
Moreover, the tithi, pahchami, was not current 
with them, though it was current at simrise and 
up to 19 gh. 

Taking the 9th year inscription alone, this year 
might be taken fitting, though not satisfactorily, 
to the details of its date. But taking both 
the inscriptions together, there remains no 
doubt that Saka-Samvat 1184 is not the year of 
the 9th year inscription. So Saka-Samvat 1184 
and 1185 are not the years of the 9th and 10th 
year inscriptions respectively. 

The other pair of years Saka-Samvat 1181 and 
1182 is, however, quite satisfactory. In S.-S. 
1181, Yaisakha iulcla panchami ended, according 
to Prof. Chhatre’s Tables, on Tuesday, 29th April, 
A. D. 1259, at 16 gh. 10 pa. (Ujjain mean time) ; 
from sunrise to the end cf the tithi there was the 
nakshatra Punarvasu ; and the solar month was 
Yrishabha, the day being its fourth civil day, the 
sun having already entered that sign at night on 
Friday, 25th April. So, the three required things, 
the week day, the nakshatra, and the solar month, 
did exist together in S.-S. 1181. In S.-S. 1182, 
according to the present Surya-8iddhdnta, 
Yaisakha krishna pratipadd ended on Wednesday, 
28th April, A. D. 1260, at 0 gh. 16 pa. (Ujjain 
mean time), and at 1 gh. 2*7 pa., Trichinopoly 
apparent time. A practical work, based on the 
first Arya”8iddhdnta, — the chief authority for the 
Tamil solar calendar, — must have been in use at 
Trichinopoly and other Tamil provinces at the 
time of the inscription in question. I do not 
know the actual work ; but it must be similar to 


the Karana'prakd^a, a work composed in Saka- 
Samvat 1014, and based on the first Arya- 
Siddhdnia with a hija correction. And by the 
Karana-prakdSa I find that the tithi ended at 
Trichinopoly Sjt 2 gh. 68 pa., apparent time. This 
ended rather soon after sunrise, and therefore 
I calculated it from different authorities, to find 
whether it might end on the previous day, Tuesday, 
by any authonty; but now 1 am sure that by no 
authority, likely to be in use in the Tamil country 
at the time of the inscriptions in question, could 
it end on the Tuesday.^ On the above Yaisakha 
krishna pratipadd, Wednesday, the nakshatra was 
Anuradha, which ended at 7 gh. 34 pa., IJjjain 
mean time, and at 8 gh. 45 pa., Trichinopoly 
apparent time, according to the Smya-8iddhdnta, 
and at 9 gh. 46 pa., Trichinopoly apparent time, 
according to the Karana-prahdia ; and the solar 
month was Yrishabha, the day being its fourth 
civil day, the sun having already entered the sign 
Yrishabha on the night of Saturday, 24th April, 
A. D. 1260. So the three required things fell 
together in the Baka year 1182. 

I may state here that the 6aka years 1170 and 

1171, and again 1191 and 1192, are other pairs of 
years, in which the three required things fall 
together, actually or nearly. But the first of 
these two is more unsatisfactory than the pair of 
years 1184 and 1185 above described. The second 
pair is a little less satisfactory than the pair of 
years 1181 and 1182. But these two pairs are 
out of our limit, which has, as I have stated 
above, Saka-Samvat 1172 and 1173 on one side 
and 1189 and 1190 on the other. 

So, the Baka years 1181 and 1182 expired 
are the only years respectively for the 9th and 
10th year inscriptions of Sundara-Pandya- 
Jat&varman. His accession must have taken 
place on some day from the fifth day in the solar 
month of Yrishabha of Saka-Sarnvat 1172 up 
to the fourth day in the same solar month of 6.-S. 
1173; or irom YsisaklcLSb krishna dviMyd of S.-S. 

1172, to Yaisakha Mia panchami of S.-S. 1173. 
There being about ten or eleven months of the 
year 1172 and only one or two of 1173, we should, 
in the absence of other definite p)i’Oof, prefer 
the Baka year 1172, expired, for the accession 
of Sundara-Ptodya-Jat^varman. 

There is not a single year from ^aka-Samvat 
1170 to 1192, both inclusive, that satisfactorily 
fits the details of the date No, 2, ante, Yol. XXI. 
p. 844, of the 9th year inscription of Sundara- 
PSi,pdya-MS-ravarman. In the Saka years 1174 


^ In the other calculations, also, in this note, I have secured as much accuracy as is required in each individual 
case. 
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and 1177, tliere is only a near approacli of the 
bliree requirements. In these two years, Cliaitra 
Jcrishna dvitiyd ended and triUyd commenced on 
a Friday, at respectively 16 gli. 55 2 ^a, and 46 gh. 
41 pa. (Ujjain mean time), according to Prof. 
Ciiliatre’s Tables, and after that time only, the 
l-equired things^ — lirishna triUyd coupled with 
a Friday, the nakshatra Visakha, and the solar 
luonth Mesha — fell together. If the Simdara- 


Panclya-M^ravarman of this insciiption of th«e 
9th year were the same as Sundara-Pandys- 
Jat^varman, the details of its date should ht 
6aka-Samvat 1181 ; but they do not. It is Pertains* 
therefore, that Smidara-P^ndya-Maravarman is- 
different from Sundara-Pandya-Jatavarman. 

Shankar B. Bikshit, 
Bhxdiai lOtJi May 1893. 


IfOTES AND QUERIES. 


SSAHE. 

Br^he is a irazzling word, which alppears in the 
dates of a few inscriptions in the Kanatese 
Country (see ante, Yol. XIX. p. 163). 

I have just fodnd another, rather different, 
instance of the use of it. An inscription of the 
time of the Western Ohalukya king Somesvara I., 
dated in A. D. 1050, at Sddi in the Ron Taluka, 
Dharwar District, mentions, among the grants, — 


tad-^varsham-TTiodal-dgiy^eradu Srdheya siddhd-^ 
yam-olag-dgi. This shews that there were two 
sra.h©-days in th© year ; and that ceitain fixed 
duties or taxes were paid on them. It also 
proves that the word is Srdhe ; and not airdhe, as 
is equally possible in the other passages in which 
the woi'd has been met with. But the meaning 
of the word still remains unexplained. 

j. F. Fleet- 


book: NOTICE. 


PInini, Ein Eeitr&g ztir Kenntniss der indischen 
Literatu'r uM Granimatik. Von Btnno Liebich, 
Dr. P7ui., Leipzig. Hassel, 1891. 

It is an observation as trite as it is true, that 
^n epoch-making work, besides having an import- 
ance of its own, renders possible the production 
of other good books, and thereby opens out paths 
bi investigation, which but for them would have 
remained closed to the most adventurous pioneers 
by an impassable barrier. As Gumdni of Patna 
puts it : 

’Tiffrsf’iT: I 

f m u 

Dr. Eelhorn’s Edition of the Mahdbhdshya is a 
Case in point. A monument of accurate and solid 
learning in itself, it has incited Dr. Liebich, and 
made it possible for him, to write the excellent 
essay which forms the subject of this review. 

The work may be described as having the skme 
object as Goldstucker^’s well-known essay — to 
determine the place of PInini in Sanskpit 
Iiiterature — and it may be at once stated that 
the author has made a great advance in this 
interesting investigation. He has had at his 
command materials not available to former 
authors, and he has employed new methods, 
which they had hitherto not been able to adopt. 
Dr. Liebich’s first chapter is devoted to a review 
of the attempts of former authors to fix the date 
of Panini, from Goldstiioker’s suggestion of 
not later than 700 B. 0., to that of Dr. Pischel, 


which puts him 1,100 ye^rs later. The author^s 
own opinion on this point is that we have not yet 
sufficient ground to come to a definite conclusion^ 
but that in all probability he came after the 
Buddha and before the commencement of the 
Christian Era : and that he was nearer the 
earlier thah the later limit. In the second 
chapter the author continues the inquiry, by seek- 
ing to establish the dates of Panini’s commentators. 
The author of the KdHhd died about 66*0 

A. D. He was preceded by Chandragemin, who 
appears to have lived in the 4th or early in the 5th 
century A. D. Before him came Patanjali, the 
author of the Mahdhhdsliya, who probably lived 
in the second century B. C. Katyayana, the 
author of the Vdrttiha, lived some generations 
before Patanjali, and Panini was at least one 
generation before Katyayana. 

Dr. Liebich in his third chapter opens the 
most original and interesting portion of the work. 
He compares the Sanskrit language as laid down 
in Panini’s Grammar with the actual Grammaa- 
exhibited by four stages of Sanskrit literature, 
between the first and last of which he must 
certainly have lived. For this purpose he takes a 
thousand verbal forms in each of the following 

{a>)theAitareyaBrdhmana,{h)theJBrihaddranya'ka 

Upanishad, (c; the Asvaldyana and Pdras'fcara 
Gh'ihyasMras, and {d) the Bhagavadgita, The first 
represents the language of the older Brdhmanas 
the second that of the later Brdhmanas, the third 
that of the sutras and the fourth that of Epic poetry j 
Every form is compared with what Panini says it 
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ought to have been, aud each departure from his 
grammar is recorded and classified. Omitting 
irregularities -which are noticed by Panini himself, 
as belonging to the Chhandas or older {i.e. before 
him) language, the following is the number of 
forms found to be grammatically false accordiug 
to his rules, out of the thousand examined in 
each work,— (a) 6, (6) 27, (c) 41, (d) 37. From 
these statistics, and from a consideration of the 
nature of the irregularities in each case, he comes 
to the following conclusions : — 

1. That Pacini is nearest in time to the 
GrihyasMras. 

2. That both the Aitariya Brdlimana and the 
Brihaddranyaka Upanishad certainly belong to 
a time earlier than his. 

3. That the BliagmadgUd certainly belongs 
to a time later than his. 

In his fourth chapter the author deals with the 
Panini’s relation to the language of India ; -with- 
out a clear comprehension of which it is im- 
possible to solve the problem of the extent to 
which Sanskrit was a living speech. The 
author first gives a brief resume of the various 
propositions on this point which have hifchei’to 
been advanced, in which I may notice that he 
omits to mention Senart’s arguments, contained 
in his essays on the Inscriptions of Piyadasi. 
His own opinion is that Pdnini taught the 
language spoken in India at his time, that 
the Sanskrit which he taught was, syntactically, 
practically identical -with that of the Brdhmams 
and of the B'dtras^ and that in grammar, it 
only differed from the Brdlimanas by the 
absence of a few ancient forms, most of which 
were specially noted by him as Yedic peculiarities, 
and from the S'diras by the omission to notice 
certain loosely used forms, such as those which 
exist in every language beside the stricter ones 
enjoined by grammar. 

In suggesting that Panini taught in his gram- 
mar the Aryan language, in the form in which it 
was at the time generally spoken even by the 
educated in India, I think Dr. Liebich goes too 
far. That Panini, in his grammar, illustrated 
a language which was spoken at the time by 
some persons, and probably by himself, is pos- 
sible, and may be allowed ; but I, for one, can- 
not admit that that language was in PllninPs 
time the general spoken language of India, or 
even of 2i5‘orth-‘Western India. One fact alone 
makes the thing seem to me impossible. Pdnini 
probably lived somewhere about 300 B. 0., but sup- 

1 Of course I do not for a moment suggest that the 
'oldest Bmhmams were only a hundred years older than 


posing him to have lived a hundred years earlier or 
a hundred years later, in the matter of the growth 
of a language really makes very little difference. 
Now we know that the Yedic hymns, which, in 
their original f oims, were in the vernacular langu- 
age of the people who first sang them, existed 
certainly some centuries before Panini. The 
older Brdlimanas, equally certainly were com- 
posed some centuries before Panini’s time, and 
finally, the S ultras were composed about his time. 
On the other hand, the Asoka Inscriptions, which 
were in the vernacular language of the Court of 
Magadha, were fifty, or at most a hundred and 
fifty, years later than Panini. Now, taking 
Panini’s o-wn time as the standpoint and looking 
backwards and forward, what do we see ? Look- 
ing backward, through a long -dsta of centuries we 
see the hymns of the Vddas, the searchings of the 
Brdhmanas and the teachings of the Sutras, all 
couched in what is practically one and the same 
language. The, oldest hymns of the Big Veda 
have ancient forms, and it may be argued that we 
should exclude them, — be it so. Between the oldes^ 
Brdhmanas and Panini at least one century musjj 
have elapsed, and the language of the Brdhmanas 
and the language of PS^nini are identical. Be- 
tween Panini and Aaoka, certainly not more than 
a century and a half elapsed, and the language of 
Asoka is as different from that treated by Panini, 
as Italian is from Latin. Nay, this was the case, 
although the people of Asoka’s time had Panini’s 
Grammar before them as a guide, and though the 
Asoka Inscriptions show plain signs of a striving 
after style more in accordance with the teachings of 
the Sanskrit schools than the existing vernacular 
of the day. Asok^, it is true, lived in Eastern 
Hindustan, and Panini in the North-west, but that 
can be of little weight. It is impossible to 
suppose that, while language developed along 
its natural lines in the east, that development 
remained arrested in the west. 

Those, therefore, who maintain that Pdnini 
wrote a grammar of the language generally 
spoken at his time must account for two things. 
Before his time, for at least a hundred years ^ 
the vernacular language remained, fixed, un- 
changed, in a state of arrested development. After, 
his time, dui'ing at most a century and a half, 
and possibly during only half a century, the 
same vernacular language underwent a course of 
decay or development, as great as the develop- 
ment of Latin into Italian. This, too, dmmg a 
time when it had before it Panini’s great Gram- 
mar to keep it straight, in the right way, and to 

Panini. I am only stating the case in the most favour 
able way I can for the other side. 
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arrest its development, as suddenly and fixedly as 
the development of Sanskrit was arrested. The 
assumption of such two conditions of existence in 
two periods of a language’s history, one of which 
immediately succeeds the other, is too violent to 
be credible. 

But I have admitted that it is possible that at 
the time of Panini, Sanskrit was a spoken lan- 
guage. If it was not spoken by the common 
people, by whom was it spoken ? The answer 
is, by the schools. 

Prom the earliest times the Brahmans devoted 
themselves to the study of the language of 
their sacred books, and no doubt they used it 
amongst themselves, in the schools, as a medium 
of disputation, and, perhaps, even, of ordinary 
intercourse. In later times we find, in the Bdmd- 
yana, Hanuman considering whether he should 
address SitS. in Sanskrit or in Prakrit, and no 
doubt this illustrated the state of afiairs in 
P^nini’s time as well. Brahmans could address 
each other in the holy language, which they so 
carefully studied and kept up in its integrity, but 
in communication with the outer world beyond 
the boundaries of their schools, they had to use 
that vernacular language of the people, which, 
descended from the dialects in which the Yedic 
Hymns were first composed, passed, regularly and 
inevitably, in the course of centuries, into (amongst 
others) the language of Asoka, and thence into that 
of Hala and of Tulasi Das. Call that Verna- 
cular language what you will, so long as it is 
not called Sanskrit. Many things add proof to 
the existence of this vernacular language at the 
time when Sanskrit was fixed, — ^nay, Sanskrit itself 
bears witness to it itself, on its very face, in the 
way in which it has borrowed some of these verna- 
cular words, in their vernacular forms, and then re- 
transferred them, by a process of reversed etymo- 
logy into what it imagined to be their original 
y edic forms . Its mistakes in this process of rever- 
sion betray the secret.® No doubt in speaking 
Sanskrit in the schools many things were referred 
to, of which the original Yedic name was forgotten, 
and of which the vernacular form had perforce to 
be used in a form dressed up for the occasion.® 
In short, Sanskrit was used in the schools in 
P4nini’s time much as Latin was used in the 
schools in the Middle Ages. It was habitually 
used and spoken as a scholastic language, and in 

2 An example is the Sanskrit angfdra, sugarcane 
sprouts, which I have referred to p. 166) in review- 

ing Dr. Macdoneirs SansJcrit Dictionary. This word is 
mamifactured from the old Pr^kyit aggaada. Sanskrit 
took aggaada^ and by a mistaken etymology assumed 
that it was derived from mg^ra, and therefore it declared 


the course of time had even branched out into 
scholastic dialects, as Dr. Liebich’s statistics of 
the Sutras show. 

I think, therefore, that Dr. Liebich goes too far, 
if I understand him aright, when he says that 
P^nini’s Sanskrit was ‘the spoken, the living 
speech of the learned men of his time.’ Unless he 
means by this that it was merely a school language 
of the learned, entirely distinct from the general 
language of Hindustan, also spoken by, and 
actually the vernacular even of, these learned men, 
I cannot but consider him, and the many who 
agree with him, to be labouring under a false 
impression. 

In concluding this subject, Dr.Liebich’s classi- 
fication of the various stages of the Sanskrit 
language may be given here. He divides them 
as^follows : — 

I. Ante-classical 

The Samhitas of the four Vidas. 

II. Classical 

(a) Brdhmanas and SMras, 

(h) Panini’s teaching. 

III. Post-classical 

(a) Literature not governed by Pdnini s 
The Epic poems. 

(5) Literature arisen under the influ- 
ence of Panini : the language 
of KMidasa, &c. 

In the fifth chapter Dr. Liebich combats Prof. 
Whitney’s attacks on the Sanskrit grammatical 
school in general, and in the sixth he applies the 
statistics already given to deciding whether any 
portions of the Brihaddranydka Upanishad and 
of the Aitareya Brdlimana are older or more 
modern than other portions ; but I must refer the 
reader to both these essays directly; as the 
demands of space do not allow me to describe 
their contents. Suffice it to say that with regards 
to the Kanva Recension of the former, he considers 
the whole of it (with a reservation regarding the 
5th book) to be earlier than Panini. So also 
the Aitariya Brdhmana with the exception of the 
31st Adhydya. 

This excellent and most interesting book con- 
cludes with two useful appendices, in which the 
author explains the Paninian teaching on the 
genus (pada) of the Yerb, and on the formation 
of the Peminine of nouns. 

that angdra was the Sanskrit word for angarcane sprout. 
Beally, the word is derived from agra with pleonastic 
da (quasi dris). There are many examples of this sort. 

® Jnst as Father Tom said to the Pope in their im- 
mortal conversation : ‘ Dimidinm cyathi vero apnd me? 
tropolitanoB Hibernioos dioitur dandceus (a dandy !)’ 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 

BY G. A. GEIEESON, I.O.S. 

iCorutinuedfromp^ 206.) 

(7.) D6h.§,bali. See above. Five Imndred and seventy-tliree miscellaneous dohd and 
sSrathd verses. 

The following may be taken as a specimen. They are extracts from other works of the 
poet : — 

^aha, lagi husala na jiva Icahun sapanehiin mana hisruma \ 

Jaha lagi bhajata 7ia Edma halmh soka-clhama taji Mnia \\ 131 11 

Binu sata-sanga 7ia Hari-kathd telii biim mo ha na hlidga | 

Mbha gae hinn Edma-^jmcla hoe na dridha anurdga 1 1 132 \\ 

Einn hisivdsa hliagati 7iahik telii himc dravahiii ni llama \ 

Edmadcrrpd hin'a sapanekio jtva na lalia hisrdma II 133 \\ 

131. No happiness will be in life, no rest to the soul even in dreams, till a man, abandon** 
ing desire> that home of sorrow, worships Rama. 

132. Without fellowships of the faithful, there can be no converse about God, and 
without thut converse illusion does not disappear. Unless illusion disappear, there is no firm 
love for Rama’s feet. 

133. Without trust there is no faith, and without faith Rama is not compassionate. 
Without Rama’s mercy there is no rest for life, even in one’s dreams. 

(7a.) The Sat’sai, or Seven Centuries. I have already discussed at considerable length the 
question of the authenticity of this work. Whether written by Tnl’si Das or not, it certainly 
contains, and is the only work attributed to bim which does contain, a systematic exposition of 
his religious opinions. It therefore deserves more than a passing notice. 

Although nominally in seven sa^^gas or parts, each consisting of a century of verses, this is 
not quite an accurate description, for, as will be seen, each part contains a few more or less than 
a hundred. This lends countenance to the theory that verses have been interpolated here and 
there. The object of the work is purely religious, and though each dbhd is capable of being 
quoted independently by itself, the book is not a mere collection of disjointed gnomic verses. 
A clear tx^nnecting leading idea runs through the whole of each part. 

The verses may be considered as falling into three classes, viz, gnomic, parenetic, and 
purely devotional. The majority belong to the second class. 

The following are the names of the various parts — 

Sarga I., Frdma-hhalcti-nirdemi Explanation of Faith as Afection.^ One hundred and 
ten dohus. 

Sarga IL, JJpd.sand-pardbliaktunirdesai the Explanation of Faith in its Highest Form as 
Adoration. One hundred and three dokds. 

1 Kodo EA,ia, pupil of Ji^naki the sou of Sesk Datt fearmti, is tlie author of the followiag verse, compar- 

ing the various Sargas to different portions of Sitfi’s body. Metre Chhappai 

Sri gfi premO, lanJea aiigOpya pard hai \ 

Vakroitti hai udara Edma rasa amiya hhard hai U 
Sridayd ^tama-budha, harma-siddhdrta gald hai 4 

Ana7ia ghdm-siddhdnta jah&h hai brahma haW, hai U 
Edja-niti hai s'Pa siya, ehi mdhi Tidas't Ddsa hiya \ 

Adi anta l^h dihhiy^ satasaiyd hai satta Siya \\ 

The sarga on Taith as Affection is SltiVs feet, that on Faith in its Highest Form greatly to he cherished is her 
waist, that on the Essence of the Lord described in Enigmas, filled with nectar, is her womb, that on Self-lcnowledge 
is her heart, that on the Doctrine of karma is her neck, that on the Doctrine of knowledge, by which Brahman 
may certainly (be found), is her face, and that on the Duties of kings is her head. Thus did Tul’si D^s determine in 
his heart that from beginning to end the Safsat should be a representation of SitS,. 

3 Cf. S^ndilya I., 1, 2, athHQ bhakti-jijndsah, sd pardnuraktir tmirSf Now then there is a wish to know faith. In 
its highest form it is an affection fixed on God (Cowell). 
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Sarga, JJJ., SdnltGtn-valcrokii-rdma’-rasa-va'i'nana^ tLe Description of the Essence of tlie Lord, 
bj means of symbolical Enigmas. One hundred and one cl oh us, 

Sarga iV.y Atma-loclha-nMesa^ the Path of Self-knowledge. On© hundred and four 
tlohus. 

Sarga E., Karma-siddlidnta-y^gay the Infiuense of the Doctrine of Karma, jN'in©ty-nine 
dolicis," 

Sarga FI., Jndnasklclhdnta-yoga, the- Defcermination of the Doctrine of Knowledge. One 
liiiiidred and one dohds. Subject, — the necessity of a spiritual guide for a iDerfect knowledge 
of the mystery of the Perfect Name. 

Sarga VILy Ecljci’niti-po'astciva-mrnmict, On the Duties of Kings (and their subjects). 

As slated above, a large number of the verses in the SaSsm are repeated in the JDohdhalL 
Sat, 1.5 2, also occurs in the Bairagya Sandtpaui (I.y 1) and Sat, L, 107, in Bai, 1, 15. Both 
these verses are also repeated in the DoJutbaU (1, 38). 

The part of the- Safsad which is best known is the third sargOy in which various devotional 
exhortations are disguised in symbolical enigmas, in the style long afterwards made popular by 
Bihiiri in his Sai'saf, As already e-xplained, the authenticity of this part is more than doubt- 
ful. Each dohet is a riddle, in which the true meaning is hidden to< any one not possessed of 
the key. Two examples will suffice, 

liija dhanciujaya rahi saliita Tiilasi tathd mayanlc-a 1 
Krogafa talidh oialiih tama taiui sama chita rahata Cjsanha \\ 5 11 
Litei-ally this means : 

‘ The seed of Dlianamjaya with the sun, and, 0 Tul’si, also the moon. Where they are 
manifest, the night of darkness is not, and the soul remains at peace and secure.’ This is, as it 
stands, nonsense. But Lya is a technical term for the esoteric mcauing of the letters of the 
alphabet, and the word dlianamjaya means also ‘ fije.’ Therefore the lya of clhaua'ihjaya means 
that letter, the esoteric meaning of which is ‘ fire,’ i e., ra. So also the lija of ravi, the sun, is 
a, and of maijanhai the moon, mi. These three together make up the word Bctma, and hence- 
the poet means to say that when the name of llilina is manifest,, the night of ignorance 
Tanishes; and leaves the soul at peace.. 

Again, — 

Bliaju, liari ddihih hdiiled hhari td rdjiha anta S- 

Kara tdpada hisvmsa hhaiva sarild tarusi hinnitcf M 22 n 

^^'orship, after taking away the first syllabic of (d-rdwa, a synonym of) hdf/lkl, a garden,, 
and adding id to the last syllable of (sa-si, a synonym of) rdjiba, the moon (de. worships 
Rama and feifcu). Place trust in their feet, and at once dost thou pass over the sea of existence. 

The fifth, sarga is a good example of the author’s didactic stylo, and the following free 
translation of it may be acceptable,, as it contains TuP'si D^s’s doctrine of karma or works., 

It will be advantageous, however, first to w^ani the reader as to the ground on which we are* 
treading. TuPsi D^s^s system of philosophy was mainly that of the V^dtota, — not how- 

Tul si Dtis s use of the word Jearma, may he gathered from 9(’tb cloha of this mrga^ where be gives in illustration, 
a goldsniith as the haM or agent, the gold on which he works as the Mtcm or object acted on {i.e. the material cause)* 
and the finished ornament as the hmjci or effect. KOryn and Iznrma are to him almost equivalent terms (e g., <20. 86); 
Just as there cannot be an earthen pot without presupposing the existence of a potter, so without afcr.o’ta or agent, there- 
Cuuno.. a It is only by knownng the haHd that the true nature of the karma can be recognized (87)* Karma 

can n^x^tv bo wiped out, only the Lord is free from its law (12). Each individual is a ' store ’ of karma (9), and hence- 
nei ej. .s id.ontity. ^ As a seed always produces its own kind and not another plant, so an individual always remains, 

t losanie, oven wnieii he is absorbed in the Lord (lOj. Just as water is absorbed by the sun, and yet is never d.estroyed^ 
so ..ho individual is absorbed in the Supreme God, and yet is never reduced to nihility (8).. 
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ever of the school more usually known, that of ^Sankara Acharya,— but partly based on the 
lesser known school of Ramanuja, as developed in the BJidshijaJ^ Fifth (?) in descent from 
Rara^nuja (llth-r2th century), in the line of religious teachers came Ram^narLd^ the 
founder of the Ram^wat Sect, to wMch Tul’si D^s belonged. The philosophical system 
of the Eamauujas is much the same as that of the Eaniawats. It is in matters of 
detail of doctrine that they differ. The maiu difference is the somewhat illiberal views of 
11 imaiiuja. He wrote for the Brlhmaus and in Sanskrit, and his system of ceremonial purity was 
strict in the extreme. Ram Inand was converted to broader notions by his expulsion from that 
brotherhood for an imaginary impurity, and this insult was the direct cause of one of the 
gieatest religious revolutions which India has seen. A revolution, like the Buddha’s, from 
intolerance to tolerance, from spiritual pride to spiritual humility, and from a religion wliicli 
teaches that the highest good is self-salvation, to one wdiicli teaches love to God and a man’s 
duty to his neighbour. That Perfect Faith in God consists in Perfect Love to God is the first 
text of the sermon which Ramanand’s disciples preached, and the second was the Universal 
Brotherhood of Man, for * we are all His children.’ RAmanand called his followers AvadMta, 
for they had ^ shaken off ’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. To the happy accident of the 
insult, we owe Hie noble eatholicity of Ra.m^nand^'s disciple (greater than his master) 
Kabir^ and this teaching reached its ffnal development, and — what is more, — reached 
its acceptance by the masses of Hindfistan, at the hands of Tul’si D^s. 

We are, however, now more concerned with the scheme of philosophy on which this sysiem 
was based. The main points of difference between the Vedanta doctrines of Sankara Acliarya 
and of RamAiioja, ai*e given by Dr. Thibaut, in the introduction to his translation® of the 
VSddiUa SiUras, and a very brief sketch, based on his remarks, snch as is necessary for under- 
standing Tursi DAs’s language, will suffice here. I shall translate throughout the personal 
name ^R^ma’ by ^The Lord,’® As Dr. Thibaut says of RaniAnuja ‘The only “ sectarian” 
feature of the Bvi Bhdshya is, that it identifies Brahman with Vishnu or NHi‘a3m.iia ; but . . , , 
NArayaixa is in fact notLiug but another name of Brahman.’ So also Tul’ss Das identifies- 
Brahman or Isvara with the RAma incarnation of Vishiiii. 

The key note of Rainfi.nuja’'s system is a personal Supreme Being, whether called 
Brahman (neuter), NurAyana, or Rama, ttoXX^v ovoiidrcav fxopcfj^ ix[a- Accoidingto 'Sankara, on 
the contrary, Brahman, the Supreme being, tlie highest Self, i.s ]Dure Intelligence or Tliouglity 
or which comes to the same thing, pui*e ' Being.’ Absolutely nothing can he predicated of it.. 
All the wmrld around ns is simply a projection of this absolute intelligence in association 
with mdijd or illusion, and, as so a.ssociated, Brahman is called Isvara, the Lord. Each soul 
{j'lca ) is pure Braliman, and the ag‘grcgato of bodily organs, and mental functions which make up 
the individual, and which separate and distingui.sli one soul from another, are mere mcujd and 
unreal. So also all objects of cognition, volition, &c., the external worlcR are mere mayd ; the 
only thing that really exists is the soul, — the projection of the supreme {parmn) qualityles.s 
( ninjrjU am) Bmlimau, The uou>enlightened soul is unable to look beyond the veil of mdyd^ 
and blindly identifies itself with its adjuncts, the bodily organs and cognitions w’hicli make up 
the individual. It thus becomes limited in knowledge and power, as an agent and enjoyer. 
As such it burdens itself with the merit and demerit of its actions, and as a cou.sequence 
is subject to a coutiiiual series ot births and rebirths- into infinity, each of wdiicb is a direct 

* iSTow in course of puX'.lieatiou in the Bill. Inil. That TuFslDus is considered a professed' follower of RAmanuja 
is manifest from the introductory verses of the ilfones San/tfaviii of Bandaa rfithak. He praises Sit fi, RAma, Haiiu- 
mat, Ganesa and TuVsi ii'As Then ho goes on ‘ sri-ItViniuiv jo-mat a prahala cUo'iru/ja blvalt'> jiva'\ Tulo-rdina 
anjnrtt claraaa hau-i m h 9 V. The author would not have brought RAmAniiia’s name so promineutyy forward, weire it 
not gcraiaae to Fie suhicet of his work. 

® Sdcrc] 0/ f/t*-'* 

® L'hnt a =' I hava iu-, IS Fid in £e.' 7 C?uh 9 o/f/m Pafijah in similarly translating RTm, Hari, Baghbir, EaglumAtho., 
&c., as “ C '■! ’ As the point is of much interest I give the following references to that '.vork. — I. 125; 335,. 357., 
35d, 365, 40 • TL 7, 41, 101 h., 204 212 if., 219, 376 rill.381.— Hn.l 
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consequence of its previous actions. Tlie only way of escaping from this weary continual 
round of births, is the recognition by the soul of the soul as one with the Supreme Brahman, 
— the highest self. By such knowledge the seeker after truth withdraws from the influence 
of mdijd, and, at the moment of death obtains immediate final release, being absorbed into and 
pitogether losing his identity in the absolute Supreme Brahman. He once more becomes 
himself pure “Being,” without qualities, cognitions, or identity. 

On the other hand, according to Ramanuja, Brahman, the Supreme Being, the highest 
Self, the Lord,^ is not pure Intelligence, though Intelligence is his chief attribute. So far from 
being j)ure ‘ Being,’ devoid of all qualities, he is endowed with all auspicious qualities. ‘ The 
Lord (I quote Dr. Thibaut’s words) is all-pervading, all-powerful, all-knowing, all-mercifnl ; 
his nature is fundamentally antagonistic to all evil. He contains within himself whatever 
exists.’ ‘Matter and soul {acldt and chit) constitute the body of the Lord ; they stand to him 
in the same relation of entire dependence and subserviency, as that in which the matter forming 
an animal or vegetable body stands to its soul or animating principle. The Lord pervades and 
rules all things which exist, material or immaterial— as their antanjamin,' or inward ruler. 

‘ Matter and soul as forming the body of the Lord are also called modes of him {pralccira).' They 
are looked upon as his effects, but they have enjoyed the kind of individual existence which is 
theirs from all eternity, and will never be entirelyresolved into Brahman. Creation (as both he 
and 'Sankara agree) takes place at intervals. Between each period of creation, is a period of 
pralaya or non-creafcion, during which matter is nnevoLed (avyahta), and (according to 
Ramanuja) ‘ individual souls are not joined to material bodies, bat their intelligence is in a state 
of contraction, non-manifestation {sanh6cha)J During this fralaya period Brahman is said to 
be in his causal condition ijcdrandvasthd), ‘When the pralaya state comes to an end, creation 
takes place owing to an act of volition on the Lord’s part.’ Primary unevolved matter becomes 
gross and acquires those sensible attributes (such as visibility, tangibility, &c.), which are 
known from ordinary experience. ‘At the same time the souls enter into connexion with 
material bodies corresponding to the degree of merit or demerit acquired by them in previous 
existence ; their intelligence at the same time undergoes a certain expansion (vihdsa). The 
Lord, together with matter in its gross state, and the “ expanded ” souls, is Brahman in the 
condition of effect (Jidrydvasthd), Cause and effect are thus at the bottom the same; for the 
effect is nothing but the cause which has undergone a certain change {pari7idma) 

There is thus, as in Ramanuja’s system a never ending round of births influenced by former 
actions, and the only way of escaping from the endless chain is cognition of and meditation on 
the Lord, a thing which can only be done by His grace. There is no veil of mayd, as there is 
in Sankara’s system, between tbe soul and the Lord : but without the Grace of the Lord, true 
understanding and true meditation is impossible. He who obtains that grace obtains final 
emancipation, and an everlasting blissful existence. He does not become absorbed in Brahman, 
but ‘ enjoys a separate personal existence, and will remain a personality for ever.’ The release 
from samsdra^ the world of births and rebirths ‘ means, according to Sankara, the absolute 
merging of the individual soul in Brahman, due to the dismissal of the erroneous notion that 
the soul is distinct from Brahman ; according to Ramanuja it only means the soul’s passing from 
the troubles of earthly life into a kind of heaven or paradise, where it will remain for ever in 
undisturbed personal bliss.’ 

The above brief abstract of Dr. Thibaut’s luminous comparison of these two sister 
philosophies, will, it is believed enable the student to understand the parenetic side of Tul’si 
Diis's writings, and in concluding this portion of the essay, I will give one more quotation from 
Dr, Thibaut, which (rern acu tetigit) accurately sums up the history of this side of religious 

Note that according to Sankara there are two conditions of Brahman, a higher, which is Brahman, pure 
Intelligence, ^aram nirgunam Brahnmn — a lower, associated with mdy&, a^aratn sagumm Brahman, known as 
Isvara, the Lord. Eamdnuja knows only one condition of Brahman, with which name Isvara, the Lord, is 
synonymous. 
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thouglit in India. ^ Altliougli this (Sankara’s) form of doctrine has, ever since Sankara’s time, 
been the one most generally accepted by Brahmanic stndents of philosophy, it has never had any 
wide-reaching influence on the masses of India. It is too little in sympathy with the wants of 
the human heart, which, after all, are not so very different in India from what they are elsewhere. 
Comparatively few, even in India, are those who rejoice in the idea of a universal non-personal 
essence in w'-hich their own individuality is to be merged and lost for ever, who think it is sweet 
“ to be wrecked on the ocean of the Infinite.” The only forms of Y^dantic philosophy which are 
and can at any time have been really popular, are those in which the Brahman of the Upajiishads 
has somehow transformed itself into a being, between which and the devotee there can exist 
a personal relation, love and faith on the part of man, jastice tempered by mercy on the 
part of divinity. The only religious books of wide-spread influence, are such as the Bdmdyan 
of Tnl’si Das, which lay no stress on the distinction between an absolute Bi’ahman inaccessible 
to all human wants and sympathies, and a shadowy Lord whose very conception depends on 
the illusory principle of rndydf but love to dwell on the delights of devotion to one all-wise 
and mercif nl ruler, who is able and willing to lend a gracious ear to the supplication of the 
worshipper.’ 

With these introductory remarks I submit the following analysis of the fifth, or karma,® 
sarga of the Sat-sat 

The commentator Baij’nath’s preface to this part is not uninteresting and must first be 
quoted. ‘ The subject matter of this part is an account of the doctrine of actions (Jcarma- 
siddhdnta-varmnci). Now this harma is the primal cause (ddi-Zcdrana) of all things. This haruia 
may be good or evil {suhhdsMia). It is, as it were, the wings of the bird-like soul ()wa-Tupa- 
pahsM), wings by the support {ddhdra) of which the soul continually makes progress (gati)* 
Moreover, good and evil Icarmas ever emanate naturally from the soul, — good, such as giving 
water to the thirsty, gifts to the hungry, setting on the right path those who have gone astray, 
leading the heat- oppressed to shade, and the like, — evil,— but they are countless. Or again;, 
everything doable (pdvat kartavyatd) is harma, as for example, calmness, self-command, patience, 
trust. The six kinds of religious meditation, freedom from passion, desire for salvation, and 
other means of obtaining perfect knowledge are all examples of harma* Or again ; hearing the 
Scriptures, chanting hymns, prayer and adoration, faith, these are all harmas Or again ; no 
harma which may be done contrary to a man’s position in life or caste can be considered a good 
one. Thus, the branches of the tree of harma extend to hell (naralm'), to the lower heaven 
(svarga)^ and to the abode of supreme bliss (middi-dhaman'), and are (the soul’s) one support. 
Wherever the soul may go, if it do karma with a selfish object {savdsiha harma) (e. ^., to obtain 
salvation), it must remain dependent upon harma alone, which thus becomes its fetter ; but if it 
does harma with no selfish object {nirvdsiha harma), that is merely in order to please the Lord, 
then harma is no longer a fetter ; it gives faith and salvation, nay, it is an agent (hartrf) of 
both. For example, Prithu when he sacrificed, had no selfish object, and became endowed with 
faith to the Lord, but through performing a sacrifice with a selfish object Daksha fell a victim 
to calamities. So Dhrnva performed unselfish austerities, and obtained faith, but Ravana per 
formed selfish austerities and wrought his own destrnctio-n. Amharisha obtained faith through 
his unselfish sacrifice. Other examples of harma are, nnselSsh justice, as in Yudhishtliira, and, 
selfish (harma), Jarasandha. Thus a man who relies on selfish harma attains only to the lower 
heaven (svarga), and having thus exhausted his merits must again be born in the world of 
mortals. Hence, in order to attain to faith in the Lord, a man should only perform good 
harmas. This ocean of the doctrine of harma is fathomless and illimitable, but with the aid of 
a spiritual teacher, one crosses it as in a boat.’ End of Preface. 

Text. — Consider thy body as worthy of honour, for the Lord himself once took the human 


s The fifth sarga is devoted to the doctrine {siddhdnta) of harma, and the sixth to the doctrine of jndm. There is 
no reference here to the harma-ldnda ijp'Cirvor-mimdmsd) and the jn&‘na-kd<ty1 a {attara-m'tm<hhsd) of the V^dantists. 
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form (and became incarnafce as Eama),^ and knowledge of tbe non-dual (advaita) Lord is never 
far from it (1, 2). The holy man alone understandeth the mystery of the sun and the water, 
and obtaineth nirvdna^^ (3). The Lord is like the sun which drawetja water from the Earth 
in the hot season and again dischargeth it upon the Earth in the rainy season, never desist- 
ing in his course (4), He calleth the holy to union with himself as the magnet doth steel (5). 
Even as the sun’s action in giving water is visible, but in taking water (by evaporation) is 
invisible, so is the action of the Lord, which can only be learnt by the grace of a spiritual 
guide (6) ; for every one knoweth what is before him, visible to the eye, — the gifts of the Lord, 
bat who knoweth what happeneth after death, when the Lord absorbeth {layd) a man to 
himself (7)^^ ? Even as water is drawn from the earth to the sun, and is not lost in it but 
remaineth water, even so life goeth to the feet of the Lord, but is not absorbed (laya) inhimi^ 
(8). Each according to his nature taketh his store of actions (/carma) with him, and where’er he 
goeth he beareth its consequences (9). As a seed (or Earth-born material cause) cbangeth not 
its nature, but always produceth its own kind, so doth a man when absorbed (laya) in the Lord 
still retain his individuality (10), Thus, all things are in the Lord, yet is he not ahected by 
them, as a mirror is not affected by that which it reflects (11) ; for karma (i. e. actions) cannot 
be wiped away,^^ it is like a series of waves ; the actions of a man’s present life {hriyamdna) 
are the result of those of his former lives (samchita) and cause those of his future lives^^ 

Actions (karma) are of two kinds (good and bad),is and the Lord alone is entirely free from 
them. Eew there are who can understand this mystery (14), 

But the holy man, who is absorbed in faith in the saving power of the Lord, doeth every 
action only out of adoration for his Lord, and never looketh back (15). He unchangingly 
looketh upon Sita (the energio power of the Lord) as the giver of happiness, and upon Rama 
(the Lord) as the taker away of his woes ; the moon and the sun of the night and day^® of his 
faith (16). The holy man’s one joy is in Sita, the tender, illuminating moon of his faith (17) 
. and as gold gloweth in the fire, so gloweth the soul of a holy man in the cool rays of that moon, 
casting itself at their feef^^ (18). 

Mankind, in their own obstinacy, keep binding themselves in the net of actions (or works) 
(karma), and though they know and hear of the bliss of those who have faith in the Lord, they 
attempt not the only means of release (19). Works (karma) are a spider’s thread up and down 
w’hich he continually runnetb, and which is never broken ; so works lead a soul downwards to 
the earth, and upwards to the Lord (20). 

Thy nature is ever with thee, and where thou art, there is thy nature too, nor is it set 
aright till thou has learnt association with the holy (21). If, as the Vedantists do, w^e talk of 
an individual’s subtile body (silkshma sarira) and his grosser body (sthula sarira) then there is 


& This is not the interpretation of Baij’ntUh, and depends on a reading ye tanu instead of yatana fyatna) in the 
first line. 

w ■ It will subsequently appear, cf. Vss. S and ff. that this is very different from the nirvdna of Buddhism. 

Baij’niith’s explanation differs here. 

12 Por the Lord is devoid of harma (a-7carma) , and cannot become one with a sa-knrma soul. 

1® The argument is that a soul can never free itself from its JcarTna, while the Lord is ever free from karma, hence 
the two never can become one. A-karma cannot unite with sa-karma. 

K' Karma (actions) has thus three aspects, that which is being done now {kriyam&^naj, which is the result of that 
which has been done in the past {samchita), and which is the cause of that which has to be done in future {prSirahdha). 

15 Baij’nath gives an alternative classification. He says that, with reference to the future, the present and the past 
of the present are the same. Therefore the two kinds may be, on tbe one hand saThchita (including kriyamCina) and 
on the other ]prd.rahdha. 

^15 The * night’ of ignorance (jwidyo), and the ‘day’ of knowledge { jndna). The darkness of night is 
mCjha, illusion, and the heat of the day is ‘works’ {sadhana), which R^ma, unlike the real sun renders 
unnecessary, by the gift of knowledge. 

17 As fire destroys the dross of gold, so Biima and Sit A destroy the dross (sin) of human beings. She, however, 
does not burn, as fire burns the gold. 
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no difference between them. The faults and Tirtues of the subtile are all found in the grosser 
body (22'). 

As water for four months cometh from the sun, and for eight months goeth to it, so are 
the souls of men ; they return to the place whence they camels (23). The water as it comet3i 
is visible, but as it goeth is invisible, even so is the going of the soul hard to know without a 
spiritual guide (24 j). The wicked man goefch along the path of sorrow and is reborn to misery 
for countless generations (25). There are the two paths of bliss and sorrow, but without 
the grace of the Lord they cannot be recognized (26), and it is not till he experiencetli the 
sorrow of these perpetual births, that he calleth for the moon, lit, way of Sita (wisdom) (27). 
Once a holy man treadeth on this path his woes disappear. For that path leadeth to Sitfi’s 
(wisdom’s) feet, which guide him to the feet of the Lord^® (28). This moon of wisdom distilleth 
nectar of itself, and never suffereth eclipse or shadow (29), Like the real moon she giveth joy 
to all the world, and if the chahravdJca bird and lotus (i. e. the worldly) grieve when she appears, 
’tis not her fault (30). Yet when the world, without experience, seeth them in sorrow, it falsely 
accuseth her of the fault, though, with a spiritual guide, all that sorrow would be wiped away 
(31). Learn the parable of the rain-cloud, which sheddeth water and maketh the whole world 
to rejoice. But, though the rain also causeth the jaivds plant to wither, no one blameth the 
cloud (32). The moon draweth poison from the earth, and yieldeth nectar in return ; such is 
faith which destroyeth the holy man’s sins, and giveth him peace (33). 

Again, the fierce rays of the sun draw moisture from the earth, and the cool rays of the 
moon give back nectar.^o Each is the complement of the other, — so is it with the Lord and 
with wisdom (34, 35). 

The earth is like the grosser (stMla) body, and water like the subtile (sukshma) one 
(which is absorbed by the sun, and given out by it again). This requireth a spiritual guide to 
understand (36). 

The just man adoreth the cool rays of this moon, while others are seeking refuge (at once) 
in the fierce rays of the sun^i undergo difficulties and miseries (39). Therefore should a man 
by every possible device seek association with the holy, for this eudeth finally in union with the 
Lord (38). Take the part of a servant, which leadeth to happiness, and not that of a master 
(which by pride and confidence in good works) leadeth to misery. Remember the fates of 
Vibhishana and Ravana (39), 

‘The moon produceth coolness, and the sun heat,’ (so saith the ignorant), but neither 
produceth either; consider thou this carefully (40). No one ever saw them do it, yet everyone 
calleth them ‘the cool-maker’ {sUa-kard) and ‘the heat-maker’ (^ushna-lmra), and saith, 
therefore it is true, and cannot be false.’ But the maker of heat and cold, of sun and moon, 
is the Lord alone (41), The very Vedas tell us of the virtues of nectar, how a draught of it 
destroyeth disease, and bringeth the dead to life, yet even it is subject to the Lord’s wiiPS (42). 
Every one knoweth that the property of earth is smell, of water coolness, of fire heat, and of air the 
sense of touch, and their existence is accepted as proved, although they cannot be scenes (43). 

IS That is to say during the jpralaya, period (see above) during which matter is unevolved, and intelligence is in 
a state of contraction, when the Lord is in his causal state. 

19 Baij’natVs commentary is instructive. ‘ A father cannot cherish a young child. The mother cherishes it 
and brings it to the father, so, &c.’ 

20 Or, the sun gives fiery rays, and the moon coolness. 

21 i. e. seeking to know the supreme deity at once, by pure reason, without an intercessor, or by means of 
good works alone. 

22 As for instance, the shower of nectar after the battle of Lanka only brought the bears and monkeys to life, 
and not the tcL'kshasas. 

23 Read, gandha stta ajpi ushnatil spaysa vidita jaga jdna. A reference to the well known categories of the hTyaya 
philosophy. In the following verse, cda = ctla/tii = puTna : chttayia, = pcLTcthToJitYidTupd = RdiYiacJicindTOi. I am 
indebted to Pandit SudhSkar Dvivedi for the explanation of this very difficult verse, of which the commentators 
available to me can make no sense. If, in verse 44, we could read hilalcha na instead of hilaliTiatcij the passage would 
be still easier ; ‘ So in these (i. e. the faithful) the Pure Almighty is not visible, but is revealed, &;c. 
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In them all is yisible the Pure Almighty Lord, who is revealed easily to the heart by 
the teaching of a spiritual guide (44). Of this nature is the supreme knowledge, which only 
a few by the grace of their spiritual guides obtain, and thus become for ever holy and able to 
understand (45). 

As the young cuckoo deserteth its foster-father, the crow, and seeketh its own kin, as soon 
as its wings are grown, — so the soul, when it gaineth wings of intelligence (chaitanya) aban- 
doneth things of this world and seeketh the Lord (46), An even mind (samnfd) and clear 
discrimination (vioeha) follow from abandoning mundane welfare {svdrtlia)^^ (47), yet all men 
clamour for the latter, though not one desire is ever perfectly fulfilled ; for, void of knowledge 
( jfidaa) their delight is in ignorance (ajndna)^ and their trust is in their hard and evil intellect 
(48). But that only is welfare (svdrtha) which destroyeth woe, and a spiritual guide alone can 
point it ont (49). They desire this welfare, which is an effect (jedrya), without doing those things 
which are its cause. Learn, saith Tuhsi, the parable of the cotton bush, and the sugarcaiic^^ (50), 

Every one confesseth that the effect {Jtdrya^^) is a necessary consequence of the material cause 
and saith TuFsi, thon and thou alone art the agent (hdra or ka/itri) which acteth 
upon this material cause (51) : for without an agent there can be no effect, and how can lie attain 
(to his effect, i. salvation) without the instructions of the spiritual guide (as a material cause). 
The agent acteth upon the material cause, and the effect is produced, but, under the influence 
of delusion (moha) the agent acteth not (goeth not to the spiritual guide), and hence the effect 
cometh not (53). Eor the effect (^.e, salvation) never cometh without the action of the agent 
upon the material cause (e.g, faith), as surely as waves come not except from the action of the 
wind upon the water (54). The ultimate refuge of the agent (towards ■which he should act) is 
the Lord (55). The agent and the material cause are the two essentials. 27 By them thou 
becoinest free from impurity, and endowed with faith in the one Lord, while harma (actions) 
waxeth or waneth (as their effect) (56). Where there is a material cause, the action (jearma) 
must be produced (as an effect) self-born like the sweat-born insect s.^s No one sees them 
produced, and yet they come (57). 

Prom unholy actions {karma) holiness cannot come. Wash thyself clear of unholiness, and 
be holy (58). Show love to all creatures and thou wilt be happy (59) , for when thou lovest all 
things, thou lovest the Lord, for He is all in all (60). Thou and the universe are made of the 
same elements, and in thee dwelleth thy soul (jwdtman), which thou canst not know till thou 
hast gained perfect knowledge (61), This knowledge may come in a sudden inspiration, or 
from humbly sitting at the feet of a spiritual guide (62). Learn from thy guide to distinguish 
effects (hdrya) temporal from effects eternal (63) ; the night is dark, let the sunrise of 


24 Defined as (1) sundari vanitdj (2) atar ddi sugandhy (3) sundar vasarit (4) hMslian, (5) gOn tan, f6) idmliil, 
(7) uttam hhojmi, C8) gajddi, 

25 Worldly welfare consists in fine clothes, sweet food, and the like. These are effects, and cannot be produced 
witkout weaving- cotton, and pressing the sugarcane. The preparations of the cotton and of the sugarcane are 
therefore the material causes of these effects. So also the supreme welfare, or salvation, is an effect which neces 
sitates a material cause. This material cause is true knowledge, faith and the like. Here the dry cotton hush 
represents the dry (nirasa) path to salvation by philosophy alone, while sugarcane represents the sweet {sarasa) 
path to salvation by faith in the Lord. 

2® I follow the reading Mrana-hdra jo, sO tain. 

2*7 Eaifnath says, these tv^o of the three (agent, material cause, and effect) are the essentials, because when the 
agent acquires belief {sraddhd, not hhalcti ; cf. Sandilya, 24) he approaches material causes, such as association 
with the holy. By the power of these his mind (manas) is directed to the Lord, and he does works (sddhana) such 
as hearing the scriptures, hymn- singing, adoration and the like from which love (prt wan) arises. Thus his 
dualistic wisdom {dvaiia-huddhi], which was foul, is destroyed, and into his pure mind monistic discrimination 
will enter, and with pure affection he will obtain the Lord. So also, when the agent associates with the worldly, 
he looks upon mysteries after their fashion, and any pnrity which he originally had is destroyed, the mind becomes 
attached to things of the senses, and owing to sinful karma increasing, the agent gains the eighty- four hells. 
Therefore, saith Txilsi D^s, make association with the holy a material cause. 

28 Lice, &c., which are classed as a separate order of beings, distinct from those which are viviparous or 
oviparous. They have no parents. 
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knowledge sHne. A man cannot trust for salvation to his good works (laarnia),^^ for often do 
they mislead and the wisest are thereby made fools®® (65). A work (Jcarma) done for mere 
reputation {ndma-kdra) defileth, for it is done without considering its effects (66)* Flee evil 
communications. Holiness waneth when near wickedness, as the moon waneth when 
approached by the sun, and waneth as it goeth farther from it (67). 

As thy father and thy mother were born, so hast thou been born, but thou art not one 
with thy father and thy mother (thou art only one with the Lord)®^ (68). Hence thou art 
one with the whole universe (which is one with him), yet, at the same time thou art a distinct 
separate being (69).®^ Even as gold is made into various ornaments, but still remaineth gold : 
so is the soul, and only by the Lord’s grace can the wise man test it (as a goldsmith testeth 
the ornament, and knoweth that it is gold) (70).^^ It is one thing throughout, yet it hath 
many qualities and many names,®* beyond the possibility of counting, and thou canst only 
ascertain its true nature with the help of a spiritual guide (71). The gold®® is the root- 
substance, and it is only the adjuncts {upddlii) of name, form, &c., which cause it to appear as 
the countless ornaments of the body®® (72). The form of the root-substance may change owing 
to its adjuncts, and according to them it is beautiful or the reverse, and only the clear intellect 
considereth the effect of these qualities in his mind (74). 

When®^ thou seest the outer form, give thou it its name and tell of its qualities only after 


29 I retain throagliout the word karma besides translating it. Here it means good works, which, I may note, 
are of three kinds, those done for the love of God (m^^nasika), those done for personal salvation (Jc>Xyika)i and those 
done for mere reputation (nCwia^Mra). The names, however, do not agree with the descriptions, which are 
Baij’nath’s. 

^9 Baij’nS,th gives several examples. Two will suffice to explain the author’s meaning. The pious Nriga gave 
the same cow to two Brahmans by mistake, and was cursed in consequence. Here a good learma led to a bad 
result. Aj&mila, a notorious sinner, accidentally, and not intending it, uttered the name of God when at the point 
of death, and thereby got salvation. Here a bad karma led to a good result. Hence the moral is, put not your 
trust in karma or works, but in faith in the Lord. 

SI All commentators explain this by a reference to the S&nkara doctrine of which was ignored by 

EiimtlnujS, who only recognizes the Lord in two conditions of cause and effect, kAran6.vastM and kdryavastha. If 
the interpretation is true (which I greatly doubt), then Tul’si D§,shas superadded to E.§.mSnuja’s doctrine, a doctrine 
of sakti-moAjd, Baij’uS-th’s explanation is as follows, — As a son is born from the union of his father and his 
mother, so the soul comes into living being from the union of the Lord (t^vara) and MS-y^. At the will of the Lord 
became sakti^ and then became a triple -qualified self (trigundtmaka). MSya has two forms, viz., of cause and 
of effect, and l^ara projected a portion of himself, like seed {vijavat), into the causal form (kdrana-rH^a, = rajas). 
Thence was produced the soul in a condition of forgetfulness of its true self, and imagining its body, &c., to be 
its real self. At the same time May^ in its form of effect (Mrya-rdpa), having deluded the organs of sense, &c., 
and having* caused them to forget happiness in the Lord, made them devoted to temporal happiness. Hence 
the poet tells the soul not to think himself one with his earthly father and mother, or even with his supreme 
parents Isvara and Mrana-rdpa May A, but to recognize himself as really one with the Lord only. 

32 Here we come back to Eamanuja’s doctrine of the eternally separate individuality of the soul. There is 
nothing about the sakti’mdyd in the text. Indeed in dOhd 16 the poet apparently treats Sita as a kind of sakti, 
and he assuredly would not call her Miiya. 

33 Baij’n^th carries on his explanation, — Just as gold is made into many ornaments, yet still remains gold, and 
its quantity remains unchanged, and is not diminished, so, with MAya for a material cause, the formation of bodies 
takes place, but the true nature of the self {,dtma-tattva) is in no way minished, but ever remains unaltered. 

3* Gold may have many qnalities, — e.g., it may be used for charity or for debauchery, for food or for clothes, 
ornaments, and so on, — and many names, as, a specified coin, a bracelet, an earring, and so on. 

35 According to Baij’nath, gandhana is a trade term used by goldsmiths for gold. So also ^esh Datt Sarma. 
It is not given in the usual dictionaries. 

36 Baij’nath says ornaments {Ihdshana) are of twelve classes according as they are worn on the crown of the 
head (1), forehead (2), ear (3), throat (4), nose (5), arm (6), wrist (7), finger (8), waist (9), foot (10), ankle (11), toe 
(12). Each of these classes contains countless ornaments. 

37 From the 44th to the 74th ddhd, the poet has dealt with the question of the soul recognizing its own form. 
He now deals with the question of recognizing the form (rdjpa) of the Lord. According to Baij’ntlth, the Lord has 
five principal forms, viz. (1) Antarydmin, the Inward Euler, who is void of quality, nirguna, (3) Fara, He who 
becomes incarnate, like Eama, out of pity for mankind, f3) Fi/ilTia (not explained), (4) Vibhava, lAe who becomes 
incarnate for special purposes, such as Nrisimba, &c., (5) At'cM, Local forms, such as Jaganndtha, <&o., No. 2 — 5 
have qualities {sagana). Antary dynin (inward ruler) is usually mistranslated by Hindi scholars && ayitarjndnin, 
the inward knower (antar ho jdnat, Baij’nath). 
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careful tliouglit (76). The Lord is ever endowed with all auspicious qualities/® in whom alone 
is the hope of ultimate salvation (76). There is only one easy, simple, means of approaching 
this saguna (with- quality) Lord (namely faith), while the way of knowledge to a nirgimam 
(without-quality) Brahman is full of countless difficulties (77).®® In that one Lord there are 
four classes of qualities/® and say (0 doubter) what existeth not within these qualities ? All 
things are included in them, a saying hard to understand (78). The holy man knowefch 
the secret of the universe from East to West, and without that knowledge how can one wipe 
out one’s heritage of woe^^ (79) ; for the disease which hath doubt and sorrow (or error) for its 
root giveth unmeasured sorrow, as snakes seen in a dream, from which a man cannot escape*® 
(80). The snakes to him are real things, until he openeth his eyes ; so is this sorrow real, till 
the eyes of the soul are opened by hearing the words of the spiritual guide (81), As long as 
hope (in things temporal) but toucheth the soul, no full sight of the true object of desire can 
be gained ; even as, in ihe rainy season, as long as rain cometh not, the husbandman is not 
satisfied (82). As long as the soul hath ever so little desire, every one is greater than it, *3 but 
once a man entirely loseth all desire, who can be greater than he^^ and he obtaineth in the end 
the supreme home (83), 

The cause (kdram) is the agent (Jeartri) (Le» Brahman) immutable, without beginning, in 
the form of the uncreated, free from blemish, and incomparable. From it cometh many effects 

38 Suhha-sdgara-mMhurya (or divya) gman Jeari agddh. It will be seen that Baipnrith in the above note 
says that Antary^min is nirguna. This is directly opposed to RUmanuja, and is not stated by TuPsJ DAs. 
Baij’nath adds that ho is both rMt, sonl, and achit, matter, which ag^rees with BAmdnnja, who says that these form 
the body of the {mgunn) Lord, and arc modes (prakO.Tu) of him. 

39 So I translate this verse, which I take as arg-ning against the nirgunam Brahman doctrine of Sankara, in 
favour of the sagimam Brahman (or sagwa hmra) doctrine of E^mUnuja. It involves translating upddhi hero as 
equivalent to updya. The verse literally translated is as follows : ‘ The device for (obtaining) the ^igiina paddrtha 
(jpaddrtha—artha dharma hdma mOhshddi, that is to say, samp'drna^guna-mMta sarvasiihha-ddyal'a saguna .>rt Rdma] 
is one and everlasting. The devices for the nirgum (paddrtha"^) are countless. Tub si saith, consider with special 
care, and follow the very easy course.’ Baij’nAbh, following his original error, explains mrguna, not by the ^ilnkara, 
as opposed to the EamAnuja, Brahman, but by the Aniurylmin^ who, he again repeats is aguna^ and aharid. As 
already said, according to EAmAnuja, the Antary dmin is saguna, and per\''ade8 and rules all things which exist, 
both material and immaterial, chit and achit. 

^9 Baij’nath quoting from the Bhagavad-guna-darpam, explains that in the Lord are all possible qualities, and 
it is useless denying that anything which exists has qualities which he has not. These qualities {gitna) are divided 
into four classes. (1) Those conducive to the creation (utpatti) and maintenance of the universe, viz ,: — 

Jhdna (})-^saWL {’^)’hal {^)-‘aiharya {*)~vh'ya g^)~iSja.msy {^yaidshatah \ 
tavdnantagunasyopi shad ^va prathome gv,n(Xh U 

hdyapratyanihatvdieshaivdbhydm saha gundshiaham idani gagad-utpattyddi-vydpdTeshu pradhdnam Idranmh W 
knowledge, power, force, lordship, virile energy, ardour; to which some add, hostility to what should be 
abandoned, and infinity. I give the original Sanskrit, because Baij’nAth has entirely misunderstood the latter, 
prose, portion. 

(2) Those conducive to devotion, eight, viz.i—satyatva, truth ijMnatvi, knowledge in the abstract ; anantatva^ 
endlessness; ^hatva, oneness; vydpahatva, peryadingness ; armlaita, purity ; svdtantrya, independence ; dna 7 idatva, 
bliss in the abstract. 

(3) Beneficial to those who take refuge in a person (JdWita^saranopaydgin) nineteen, viz. : — dayd^ mercy ; 'krlpd, 

graciousness ; anu'kampd, compassion ; anfikiihsM, mildness ; V’Usalya, tenderness ; sauHlya, amiability ; 
saulabhya, accessibility; kdruvya, pity; Teshamd, forbearance; gdmlhirya, profundity; auddrya, nobility; 
sthaifyo , patience ; chdtwya, sagacity; Jcpititva, expertness; kritajnatva, gratitude; mdrdava, 

sweetness ; Q,rjava, rectitude ; sauhdrda, kind-heartedness. 

(4) Beneficial to the outward appearance, viz, i—saundarya, beauty ; mddhurya, softness ; saugandhya, frag- 
rance ; saiihumdrya, youthfulness ; aujjvalya, clearness of complexion ; Idvanya, charm ; dhliirtpa, good proportion ; 
hdnti, enhancement of beauty by love ; tO.ruivya, gracefulness, and the like. 

It will be observed that these are all auspicious qualities, with which, according to Rdmanuja, the Lord is 
endowed. 

Again the commentators go wrong in explaining this very simple verse, trying to force Sankara’s doctrine 
into it. 

*2 That is to say, ignorance causes real sorrow, just as a phantom snake, seen in a nightmare, gives very real 
agony. 

^3 As long as it wants anything which it has not got and another has, that other is a greater man than it. 

Or all things are equal in his sight. 
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(jidrya) (84).^® But tlie agent cannot be known without the help of a spiritual guide, and except 
in the way of true happiness, how can sorrow be wiped away (85) ? The world knoweth that 
an earthen vessel cannot be made without a potter, so how can any action (Jcanna) be done 
without an agent (86) ? Learn thou to know that agent (the Lord) from whom cometh the 
chief action ; for without that knowledge, though thou reason in countless ways, thou wilt not 
come to see him (87)/‘® Eeasoning cannot prove anything without a witness, therefore, if thou 
depend upon reason, I challenge thee to show me wdiat visible proof thou hast (88). The potter, 
the agent, with his material cause, the earth, maketh (vessels of) many (varieties as his effects); 
but the man without discrimination looketh only at the cause (the earth) and considerethnot that 
there must also have been an agent (the potter) (89). The goldsmith, as the agent, maketh 
manifest the gold which is the material cause ; his joy-giving e:ffects are the ornaments which 
he maketh from it, whose qualities are to enhance the beauty of the wearer^^ (^0). From the gold 
come ornaments of countless kinds, each depending on the intention^® of the agent. The soul which 
devoteth itself to them (instead of to them agent, the Lord), and hath not a spiritual guide (is 
doomed) to woe (91). Owing to (the trammels of) its body, the soul imaginoth that whatsoever 
existence it findeth itself in, that is the real one ; but when given knowledge it knoweth that this 
is not so'^® (92). The potter’s vessels are of various kinds, each taking its form according to the 
volition of the agent, and he who hath a spiritual guide and knoweth this (not only) gdveth jo}’- (to 
others but) obtaineth matchless wisdom (93). In the market (everyone looketh at and admireth 
the vessels (for sale) , and but few think of the potter, according to whose volition there are 
many forms, vessels very small and very great®® (94). The potter is uniform, and so is the 
clay. The vessels are of many kinds, small and great, and their form is due to the volition of the 


*5 In this and the following verses I deliberately throw over all the commentators. First, because my 
translation is literal, and secondly, because it exactly agrees with EamSnuja, who says expressly that the Lord 
in the pralaya state is in his causal state hdrmidvastM. When the pralaya state comes to an end, creation takes 
place aoc ceding to an act of volition on the Lord’s part. He is therefore now both a cause, Inrana, and an agent 
liarti'i. When creation is complete the Lord (together with all created things) is in the condition of an effect, 
MrydvastM. Cause and effect are thus at the bottom the same. It will be seen that this is just what Tul’si Das 
says above. The commentators explain the agent to be the soul, and the canse to be means of salvation (converse 
with the holy and the like) or the reverse. These two are immutable, &c. The effect they explain to be good 
actions, harma, &q. This is nonsense, as I understand it. How can such a cause be described as immutable and so 
on? Eamanuja, it is true (II, 3, 33—40), ascribes hartritva to thojiva^ but I do not think that this is what Tul'si 
Dus refers to here, though he undoubtedly does so in dohO 51 ff . 

46 The clay is the material cause, the potter is the agent, making the pot is the action or Icarma (Eaij’nuth in his 
commentary on Doh^ S4, distinctly says that Jearma = Jedrya, and I think that here he is nearly right). So all this 
will be very familiar to readers of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, cf. also Yedunta sutras II., 1, 14-20. So also the 
Lord, acting as above described, creates aW. things, which effects are karma. By ‘ chief ’ action, I understand the 
creation of all existing things. Not only the Lord, but every individual soul is an agent. The Lord is the chief 
agent, and his action should also be the chief. 

Baij’ntUh, still interpreting the soul as the agent, adds, — the effects are joy-giving, because, if the gold- 
smith is skilful and fears the king, nor covets and steals a portion of the gold, but uses all his industry to make 
beautiful ornaments, and gives them to the king to wear, the beauty of the king is enhanced. Then the king, being 
pleased, gives the goldsmith a reward, who thereby is made joyful. But if the goldsmith is foolish and covetous, 
and puts alloy in the gold, the ornament is spoiled, and the king punishes him. This parable is to be explained as 
follows : The soul is the agent, the goldsmith. His skill is self-knowledge, and abandonment of worldly desire. 
Association with the holy, and the like, are the cause, the gold. The nine different categories, preman, love, &c., 
are the effects, the ornaments. The Lord is the king. By causing him to wear the ornaments, the qualities of 
tenderness to the devotee and the like are made manifest. By the grace of the Lord, the faithful being released 
from fear, are exalted. On the other hand, the soul which is foolish, attached to things of this woild, and full of 
desires, makes alloyed ornaments for its Jearma or actions, and its punishment is (toil of) the world. 

I adopt the reading Icarataha (Jeartavya). 

49 JcartiX-mana hJiava rdpa, its form became existing according to the mind of the agent. The commentators 
make mana—jtvaif the sonl, and say, as there are many kinds of vessels, so the soul, as agent, with the material 
universe (hJiava — sayhsdra) as cause, makes many kinds of bodies. I take hhava in its common meaning of 
^ became,’ the past tense of h''fnd. The application of stiJchada is doubtful. Possibly the spiritual guide is joy- 
giving, and not the enlightened soul. 

^0 jd Jed manaJeC riupahaJiu. Baij’nfith explains, the potter as the soul under the influence of whose desires 
(mana = mawjratha), the body takes new forms after death. 
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agent^i (95). Wherever He is, and in whatever form He dwelleth, there He is ever the same.®® No 
past hath He and no future hath He, the Pure, the Incomparable (98). ITe cannot he recognized. 
The grace of the Lord is the only means of showing Him (and teaching the nature of the Higher 
Self), just as a pure mirror maketh visible the (hitherto unseen water) in the breath- wind of the 
body®® (97). Bnt why make these comparisons ? His immutable conditions are incomprehen- 
sible, and only they can understand the way who have gained the true knowledge'"^ (98), 
According to the time, from the agent and the material cause come actions (karma ) ; know 
this as my decision. Again, according to the time, the agent goeth far off, and the cause 
remaineth as a proof of his existence (99). 

(To he continued.) 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 
DHAMMACHETI, 1476 A. D. 

BY TAW SEIN-KO. 

{Continued from p. 213.) 

Atha raja panditajane pesetva pari vi mam sapesi. Tato parivlmamsanaklle therass’ ekassa 
catunnan ca daharabhikkunaih SihaT upasampadagahanato pubbe mahantaravajjabhave pi 
tucchassa garahaparupavadamattassa sambhavam Satva, rahno tath’ arocesuih, Tatd Rama- 
dhipatiraja sasanassa accantaparisuddhfikankh’ajjhasayataya parisuddh’ upasampiadabhave 
ca upasampadagahanato pubbe mahantaravajjabhave ca sante pi rittakagarahaparupava- 
damattasahitam tam theraih sasissara parivajjetva, tath’ anne pi cattaro daharabhikkhu 
parivajjesi. Tad avasesa pana dasathera ca cha daharabhikkhu c’ accantaparisuddh’ upasampadfi 

5^ The earth, the material cause, has nothing whatever to do with the shape of the resultant effect. Cause and 
effect are essentially the same, and in all the vessels the same cause, the earth, exists unchanged. Any difference in 
form is due therefore to the volition of the agent, whom I interpret as the Lord, and Baij’n^ih and other commen- 
tators as the soul, acting on Mdy^ as the material cause, and producing different forms in different births. 

Every soul is of the Lord, and a portion of him. He therefore is in every thing, unchanged and unchange- 
able, without beginning (past) or end (future), 

S3 This is the plain meaning of the words Bv6,8a~samtra pratyaksha apa svachchhCi darasa lafchCita. The com- 
mentators, however, give an altogether different mystical interpretation. The body is composed of five elements, 
ether, air, fire, water and earth. Here air, includes ether and fire, and water includes earth. Therefore air and 
water are the essentials of the body. Therefore the line means this ; self, composed of breath and water, when 
visible, is pure like a mirror, but it is only visible by the Lord’s grace. 

Read, TulasttulirahijCita hai juguti na achala np&dhi. Pandit Sudhukar Dvivedi gives me the following 
explanation of this verse, which has completely baffled the commentators. Tulasi tuli [tulawl har) rahi jdta hai 
{chup M jdta ha'i), Aohala upddhi mSh juguti (yuhti) nahlh hai, arth0.t yuhti nahm milti, 

56 Here again, with fear and trembling, I differ from the commentators. The verse is as follows, and I have 
given above a literal translation 

kartd kdrmcb Mia M yoga Jcarma mati jdna I 
punah Mia hartd durata Mray,a rahaia pramdna U 

I interpret this as referring to the two states of the Lord. In the kdrydvasthCi, the condition of effect, he 
creates and actions are produced. Again, in course of time, in the praldya-Mda, matter becomes unevolved, and 
individual souls are in a state of non-manifestation {samkfioha). The Lord himself is quiescent, and as it were, far 
off. He is then in his kdrandvasihA, Hence the poet says ‘ at one time, during the period of creation, the Lord is 
an active agent ; by his volition all actions {karrna) take place. At another time, during the {pralaya) period, he 
withdraws himself, and becomes a mere unevolved cause {kdraria) which is all that remains to prove his existence.’ 

The commentators treating the agent as meaning the individual soul, say that Mia ydga means according to 
age periods, such as the satya yuga, the dv&para yuga and so on ; or, in other words, according to associations. 
According to good or evil company, the agent tthe soul) and the cause (the associations or mdi/d) produce different 
fruits (fear ma), some good, some evil. Then durata ‘becomes distant,’ is interpreted to mean ‘changes,’ and 
the second line is translated ‘ as times change, the soul (the agent) changes its nature as a goldsmith manu- 
factures Ms ornaments as the fashions change) {kartd, j6 jtva, sod durat, hhO/v, svahhdvhadlit, arthdt samay anuhiil 
jUa bht hvaijdt; yathl svarmhdr jaisd samay ddkhat taisd hhdshan rachat JcdUM ddre-te kartd bU durat.), 

while the cause (just as the gold and the clay of the potter are always the same) i.e , mdyd, that is to say, ignorance, 
evil companionship, wickedness, and on the other hand, knowledge, good companionship, honesty, remains always 
exactly the same. I cannot admit this interpretation to be correct. It is in the first place forced, and in the 
second place is opposed to E^mSnuja’s doctrine. 
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rittakagarahaparupavadamattato pi yirahita simasammatiganabliavayogyati sanniUhanam 
akasi. 

Simasammannanasannakale pan’ etesu Gunaratanadharatherd gelannena pilitatta sissena 
saddhim sakavikararfa paccagantva vasati. Tena Sirisangliabodliisami ea, Kittisirimegkasami 
ca, Parakkamabakusaini ca, Buddhaghosami ca, Jinalankarasami ca, RatarLamalisami ea, 
Saddhammatejasami ca, Sudhammaramasami ca, Bbuvanekabaliusami cati ; nava tliera ; 
tesaih sissabkuta paiia daharabikkhu : SafLgharakkhito ca, Dbammavilaso ca, Uttar o ca, 
Uttamo ca, DbamnoLasaro ca: pancati; cuddas’eva bbikkhu simafctlianatd paccliimadisayam 
karapite vikare vasanti. 

Tato param Raja simasammutikammam karapetnkamd : ‘‘Yattha bkikkku simam samman- 
nitnm icckanti ; sace tattka puranasima n’attki ; fcattkMani sammannitasima sambkavati; sace 
pan’attki, abkinavasima na sambkavati: simasaihbhed’ajjkuttkaranadosapasankatd. Tasnia 
tattka puranasirDasamuggkatam katva vedani sammannita ’bkinavasima sambkavati. Tasma 
simasammutiya pathamam eva sitaasamuggkatakammaih kattabban ti*’: manasi nidhaya 
attkakatkaya santam simasamuggkataparikammara katnm arabki. 

**Evan ca paiia bkikkkave, ticivarena avippavaso samukanitabbd ti.'’ Ettka simaih samii- 
kanantena bkikkknna vattaih janitabbaih. Tatr’ idam vattaiii : khandasimaya tkatva avippava- 
sasimasankkata makasima na samukanitabba ; tatka avippavasasimasankkataya makasimaya 
tkatva kkandasima na samxikanitabba. Khandasimaya pana tkitena khandasima va samuhanitabba ; 
tatka itaraya pi tkitena itara. Sima nama dvihi karaneki samukananti : pakatiya klmddakam 
puna avasavaddkanattkaya makatiih va katuifa, pakatiya makatiih puna annesam vikarokasadanat- 
tkaya kkuddakaih va katnm. Tattka sace kkandasiman ca avippavasasimasahkkataih niakasicnaS 
ca jananti; samukanitun ca bandkitnn ca sakkkissanti. Kkandasimaih pana jauanfea, 
avippavasasafikkatam makasimaik ajananta pi, samukanitun ca bandkitnn ca sakkkissanti, 
Kkandasimaih ajananta, avippavasasahkkatadimakasimam yeva jananta, cetiyahgaaa-bodkiyahgan* 
updsatk%aradisu nirasankattkanesu tkatva, appeva nama samiikanituih sakkkissanti ; bandkituih 
pana na sakkkissant’eva. Ce bandkeyyuih, simasambkedam katva vikaraik avikarain kareyynm * 
tasma na samukanitabba. 

Ye pana ubk6 pi na j§.nanti ; te n’eva samukanitnih na bandkitnm sakkkissanti. Ayaih ki 
simanama kammavacayavaasimakoti; sasan’antaradkanena va ; na ca sakka simam ajananteki 
kammavacam katnm ; tasma na samukanitabba. SMknkam pana natva yeva samukanitabba ca 
bandkitabb^ti vnttatta simasamuggkatakammaih kattnm icckanta bkikku sace puranasimaya 
vijjamanattam va paricckedam va jananti ; tattka kammapatteki bkikkkuki tkatva pnranasimam 
samukanitun ca abkinavasimam bandkitnn ca labkanti. Sace pana pnranasimaparicckedam na 
jananti ; tatka sati tarn samukanitun ca abkinavasimam sammannitnn ca na labkanti ti attko 
apanno viya dissati. Vimativinodaniyam pana: “keci pana idisesu pi vikaresu c ha-pan camatte 
bkikkku gaketva, vikarakdtitd patthaya vikaraparikkkepassa anto ca baki ca samanta leddupate 
tattka sabbattka mancapamane okase nirantaram tkatva, patkamam avippavasasimaih tatd sam- 
anasamvasakasiman ca samukananavasena simasamuggkate kate,tasmim vikare kkandasimaya va 
makasimaya va vijjamanatte sati avassam ekasmim mancattkane tasam majjkagata te bkikkku ta 
samukaneyynm. Tato gamasima eva avasisseyya. Na k’ettka simaya va paricckedassa va ja- 
nanam ahgam koti. Simaya pana anto tkanam samukanissamati kammavacakaranan c ettka ahgam. 
Attkakatkayaih kkandasimaih pana jananta avippavasam ajananta pi samukanitun c’eva bandkitnn 
ca sakkkissantiti. Evam makasimaya paricckedassa ajanane pi samukataya vnttatta gamasimay’ 
eva ca avasittkaya tattka yatkarncitakaih duvidkam pi simam bandkitnn c’eva npasampadadi- 
kammam katnn ca vattatiti vadanti. Tam ynttam viya dissati ; vimamsitva gaketabban^ti” 
vnttatta tesam kesanci tkeranam adkippayo ynttarupo viya dissati. Attkakatkayan ca pnrana- 
simaya vijjamanattam va paricckedam va ajanantanam simasamnggkatassa dnkkaratta makantam 
vayamam akatva yena va tena va vayamena samukananavasena simasamnggkataih sandka^ a ye 
pana nbko pi na jananti; te n’eva samukanitun ca na bandkitnn ca labkantiti vnttam, Na pana 
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maliantaiii vajamarh katva ajanaravasona simasamuggliate kate vijjamanayasimaya samuliata- 
bliavaiii sandhaya vattaiii. Tatha hi yatthabhinavasiaiaih bandliitum icchaati. Tattlia kiucapi 
puraiiasimaya vijjamauatjtaiii v§. paricclioclaih va na jananti. Tathapi kattabbayabliiuavasiinaja 
nimittanaib thapanarahokasatd anto ca bahi ca yatharucitake padaso catuhattliapamanaih va paii- 
cahatthapamanam va pariccliedam panti-pantivasdda va kotthasa-kutthasavasuna Ta paricchedaih 
katva, tattha kdtfchase kofcthase yadi kammapatta bhikkhu nirantaram katva, simasamugghatam 
kardnti. Tattha vijjamauapuraaasimanani kathaih samuhata na bhavdyya ? Gamasima eva ca 
ayasitctha katharii na bhaveyyati ? Tasma tena nayena simasamugghataparikammavidha* 
yakaih karapesi; sammannitabbayiibhinavasimaya nimittatthapanokasatd anto ayamatd ca 
vittharatd ca pahca pahca hatthapamauam padcsaih paricchindapotva bahi ca pahca panca 
hatthapamaiiarh padesaih paricchindapotva cuimena va setainattikaya va lekham karapetva 
panti-panti-kotthasam karapesi, Tatd paraiii pahcahi daharabhikkhuhi saddhim to navathere 
nimantetva simasamngghatakammam evarh karapesi. Pathama-pantiyaih pathaina-kuUhase 
yathavutte cuddasabhikkhia vasapetva kammavacaih pi sattasn thanesu pathapetva visnrh 
visum sattasn varesn simasamngghatakammavacam vacapesi. Tato paraih pathama-pantiyam 
eva kdfcthasc kottbase annkkamcna thatva tath’ eva katva avasand antima-kutfhriso simasamug* 
ghatakammavacarh vaoapctva puna dutiyaya pantiya antima-kdtthasald patilomena kdtUiase 
kdtthase kameria thatva datiya-pantiya patliama'kdtthase thatva simasamugghatakammavdcam 
vacapesi. Evarh vuttanayena dve dve pantiya pantiya anulumena sakiih patilomena kdtthase 
kutthaso simasamugghatakammavacam vacapetva kdtthasesu parikhinesu simasamugghatam 
parinitthapesi. IdaA ca simasamngghatakammam migasiramasassa sukkapakkh.© sattami- 
yam sannivare parinitthitan ti datthabbam. 

Atthamiyam pana Eamadkipatiraja simasammntikammam karapetnm pato vagantva 
simasammntitd pathamam kattabbam parikammam evam karapesi. Yattakarh padesaih 
simaih kattum icchati ; tattakassa padesassa bahi catusvanudisasu cattari nimittani ihapapesi. > 
Catusudisasu pana cattari nimittani kdnesu cattinnam nimittanaih thapanaya paydjanabhutacatu- 
rassasanthanatd santhanabhedasahkhatarh paydjanam dassetum majjhe kihei vitthakaih katva 
thapapesi. Tatd paraih atthannam nimittapasananam abbhantarime passe rajjurh kaddhitva 
rajjuyunusarena bhumiyam lekhaih datva, lekhato anto simarh kattukamattaya bahi lekhaya 
simamaggasahkhatassa paricohedassa pakatikabha vakaranatthaih vidatthimattagaihbhiravittharaih 
khuddakamatikaih khanapetva, nimittapasananam anto ca bahi ca gamakhettapadesanaih sahkara- 
bhavakaranattham rukkhasakhadi-sambandham vicchinditva, khuddakamatikaya mattikaih 
limpapetva udakaih sincapetva tesam atthannaih nimittapasananam suvannaliihpanasinduracnn- 
nalirhpanenalankarapetva, rattavattha-setavatthehi-vethapetva, Bhagavati garavena tesam nimit- 
tapasananaih santike chatta-dhaja-dipa-dhumapupphani pujapetva, kumudapupphacchanna- 
vilasitamukhe kalase ca thapapetva, aSnehi ca vatthadihi piijamyavatthhhi pQjapesi. Evaiii 
simasammatiya pnbbaparikammam abbisahkbaritva, pancahi dabarabhikkhuhi saddhim te nava- 
there nimantetva puratthimadisatd patthayanukkamen’atthasu disasu atthanimittani kittapetva, 
pathamakittitanimittena ghatapetva tena nayena tikkhattmh nimittani kittapesi. Tatd paraih 
patd va Narasuramaccagamakhettassa samantatd tasmiih tasmiih thane dhajapapke ussapetva, 
bherisahkha-disaddasahhanarh karapetva, disacarikabhikkhiinaih sancaranivaranatthaih tasmim 
gamakhette thitanam annesam bhikkhunaih gamakhettatd bahi siiigharii niharapanatthah ca 
thapite arakkhakamannsse assarohe ca singhagamine pattikeca pesetva, samantatd *nuyuhjapetva, 
tatth’ annesam bhikkhunaih n’ atthi-bhavamJti sutva va, simasammutikammavacam byanjana- 
paripilrivasena sattakkhattnm vacapetva, simasammntikammam nitthapesi. Parinitthite ca 
pana simasammntikamme tikkhattmh sabbatalavacare vajjapetva sabbajanakayam ukkutthiih 
karapesi. Imissa pana simaya Kalyanigahgaya sajjitayam ndakukkhepasimayam 
npasampannelibliikkb.nhi sammatatta Kalya^isimati namam adasi. 

Kalyaaisimasammutitd ca pnretaram eva, Sihaladipe upasampajjitva paccagatanam theranam 
sampattakalatd pattliayate saddhasampanna byatta patibala ganind gan.^cariya Ramadhipatiraja- 
nam upasaukamitva : ^‘ na kho pan’ etam no Maharaja, patirupam yam mayaih Biiddbasasane 
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pabbajifcva, upasanipajjitva, yatlia panSattani sikkhapadani patipaj jantapi, upasampadaja sasanka 
bliavejyama. Labheyyama Makaraja, tesaiii tlieranam santike upasampadam ; evani no’ 
pasampada nirasanka bkavissatiti’* ahaihsu. Tato Rainadhipafciraja evam aha: ^‘ye te 
bhante, gauino gaaiicariya saddliasampanna Bhagavatd ajjhasay^nurupam Yinaya-vinicchayam 
npaparikkhifcva, nij ’upasampadaya sPisafika accantaparisuddba-Mahaviharavasi-bhikkhTisanghassa 
paramparabliuta‘bhikkhusaughafco nirasahkam. upasanipadaih patiggahotva, paccagacchanfcanam 
tkSraaam santike tad upasampadam gaiihitukama te ganhantu: te pima ganhathati na nivaremi. 
Ye pi c’ete gauindgaiirioariya Eliagavato ajjhasayannruparh Yinaya-vinicchayam npaparikkhitva, 
nij ’npasampadaya nirasanka tesaih tlieranam santike Sihaladesiy’ npasampada-paraihparabhhtam 
npasampadarb ganhitum na icckanti; te pi ganhath’ evati na visahami, Vinaya-viniecliayam 
va painag.a 3 ±L. Te dhammameva sukaram upaparikkheyyathati.’’ Tato param evam Ramadhi- 
patiraja cintesi : ‘‘apajjhaya miilika pabbajja ca upasampada ca; npajjhayabhavo ca dasavassa^ 
iiarh fclierabliavappattanam patibalanam yeva Bhagavata ’nuhhato, Ime therapan’ imasmirhyeva 
samvaccbare ’upasainpanna. Na ca tesvekass^pi ynttarupo npajjhayabhavo ti. Kathampan’etam 
labheyyama? Yd Mahaviharavasibliikkhnsafigha-paramparabhuta-bhikkhnsafigha-santike pari, 
snddli’ upasampadam gahetva, paccag-ato npajjhayabhavaydgyo ; tarn npajjhayam katva, sabbe 
Sihaliy’upasampada-parampar’upasampadam ganhitnkama ganino gapacariya imesarh Sihala- 
dipato paccagatanam tlieranam santike ganhitum labhissantiti” cintetva tadisam bhikkhum 
pariyesapjsi. Tato Parakkamabaliasanaithero : “ atthi Maharaja, Suvannasoblia2?.o nam’ekd 
therd; Mahaviliaravasi-paraihparabliikkhusahgha-santike yev’ upasampannd; npajjhayabhavo* 
nurupo. So hi Maharaja, araSnavasi, dhutaiigadhard, appiccho, santutthd, sallekhi, lajji, kukkuc- 
cakd, sikkhakamd, byatto, patibalo ti” aha. Atha khd raja parijanam anapetva tarn nimantapetva 
pucchi : Sihaladipahi bhante, gamanakale, katarasimayam kittakassa ganassa santike upasam- 
paiind’si? Ko paua te upajjhayo? Kd kammavacacariyd ? Sihaladipe upasampannakalatd 
patthaya ’dani kativassd ’siti? 

Tada SuvawasobhaTiLatliero rajanam evam aha; “ Kalambnnam© Maharaja, 
mahajatassare sajjitayam udaknkkhepasimayamappamanassa gai3.assa santike Yanara- 
tananamakarh poraiia-JSEahasahgharajanam. ’upajjhayam, pubbakal© Eahulabhaddanama- 
kam, idani Yijayabahn-Sahgharajanaiii kammavaoOeariyam katva vOham upasampannd, 
Tato patthaya chabbisavassd ’mlxiti,’’ Atha raja pamuditahadayd upasampad&pekkhanam 
upajjhayabhavattliaya theraih niinantesi, Tada thero : “ pubbakapi Maharaja, khinasavathera 
attaud hitaih vibitva paccante sasanasuddhim evakaihsu. Evam evahahi pi Maharaja, sappuri- 
sagatim anugantva sasanasuddbiih karissamiti ’’ vatva ranhd patinham adasi. 

REVBESE PACE OE THE THIBD STONE. 

Simasammutiya ’nantaram e va ye te saddhasampanna byatta patibala pubb’ upasampadaja 
sasaiika Slhal’ upasampada*paraihpar’ upasampadam gaiihitukama patikaco’ eva rajanam 
upasaiikainitva yacimsu. Te rajanam upasahkamitva evam ahaihsu: “Sima ca MahMja, 
saininad eva samaiinagata ; upajjkayabhavauurupd ca mahatherd celaddhd ; labheyyama 
mayam pi dani Sihay upasampadan ti.” 

Tato raja migasiramasassa sukkapakkhe navamiyam eandavare pato va tehi gana- 
cariyehi saddhim yena Kalyaiiisima ten’ upasahkami. Pahcahi daharabhikkhuhi saddhim 
nava there ca upajjhayabhavanuriipa-Snvannasdbhanatheran ca nimantapetva Kalyaulsimayam 
nisidapesi, Tato raja Sihal’ upasampadam gahhitakame ganacariye thapetva, yena Sihaladipa- 
garnind tlieraten’ upasahkami; npasaiikamitva te evam aha : ‘‘Ime bhante, ganAcariya tnmha- 
kaih santike Sibai’ uxoasampadam ganhitum icchanti ; detha bhante, tumh© upasampadam 
imesam gaijOcariyanaii. ti.” 

Thera punad evam ahaihsu : mayam Maharaja, Maharajena x>Ssita Sihaladipam gantva, 
Mahaviharavasi-pararhparabhutabhikkhnaahgha-santike parisuddli’ npasamxiadarh ganheyyama. 
Tosam no Maharaja, parisuddh’ upasampadagahanatd pathamaih Sihaladesiya mahathera evam 
ahaihsa: ‘Pnbbakanam ayasmanto, Sibaladdsiyanarh mahathoranam idacinnam : yam xiaradesato 
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agatanaih bMkkhunam npasampada^alianato pathamam eva gihino mayan ti vaclbhedam 
karapGtva, civaranx apanotva, sGtavattliadaiiGiia giliibhavG patitthapetva, puna csTaradaua- 
saranagamanadana-vasena samanera-pabbajjaya sampabbajetva, samauera-bliumiyaih patiUliapi- 
tanaih yev’ npasampadanaih. Tam kissa hetu? Yeh’ ayasmanto, bhikkbu idhagata: piirimo- 
pasampada no parisuddha, Sihaladesiy’ upasampadasnddbati mannamanasaddbasampannahutva, 
nav’ Tipasampadarh ganbirasu. Te cayasmantd, bliikkhii paccha sissPidlnam yesaih kesaSc, 
parijanam adiyitva, vipatisarino hutva, abbinavavassam aganefcva, puranavassam yeva ganhimsu, 
Na c’ etaih no rnccati: ten’ evam acimiam. Tasma yadi tarabe pi saddbasampaiina imtvai 
parisuddb’ npasampadam ganbitnm iccbatha; Sihaladesiyanaih mabatheranam aciimanurnpam 
karissatba. Evaih tnmbakam upasampadam dassama ; no ce karissatba; anacinnatta tumbakam 
npasampadaih datnin asamattba bbavissamati’. Tato Sihaladesiyanaih mabatbei anam acinnaim- 
riipam katva vambakam npasampadan te adaihsnti,” Tada te pi bahnganacariya t “yadi bhante, 
tumbe Sihaladesiyanaih mabatheranam acinnannrupaih katya va, parisaddh’’ npasampadaih 
ganheyyatha; evaiii mayaih pi saddbasampannatta yeva parisnddh’ npasampadam akaii- 
kbayama, Tasma Sihaladesiyanaih mabatheranam acinnanurupam eva katva parisuddb^ 
upasampadam ganbissamati ” abaihsu. Evam Slbaladesato paccagata tbera tebi sabbebi 
ganacariyebi saddbim saihstadetva tad anantaram yeva Dhammakittinainagai^^icariyam adim 
katvS, Sihaladesiyanam aein^anurupam karapetva, SuvannasobharLatlieram upajjhayam 
katva^ Sihaladesato paccagateau navasu theresudve dve varenavaren.akanimavacfi.cariye 
katva Tipasampadesum. 

Tasmim pana upasampadakammakaranakale patbamadivasabbute migasiramasassa 
STzkkapakklie navamiyam candavare Ramadhipatiraja sayam eva tattba nislditva, kamana- 
karakabbikkbunan ca, upasampannanam ganacariyanah ca, npasampadapekkbanah ca gauacariya- 
naih, pure bbattabbdjanan ca paccba bbattaih vividbapanah ca santappanattbaiii patisahkhara- 
petva, upasampadadanapariydsane ca sadbukaradanatthaih bberisaukbadini dbamapetva upa- 
sampannanam upasampannanaih ganajananattham lokavoharakd-vide lekbake anekamacce c^ne- 
kapanditajane tbapetva, rattiyam upasampadattbaya ca bahu dipe thapetva, suriyatthahgamanii- 
sannakale patinivattitva nijamandiram agamasi. 

Navamito pat^ihaya yava terasarodya paficadivasam upasampanna gapftcariya pafi- 
oacattalisadhikadvisataparima^a ahesuiii. Tato raja catuddasiyam sannivare upasampanne 
pancacattalisMbikadvisata-parimaiae te tbera-ganacariye : ‘‘Sve bbaddanta migasirapunnam 
uposatbadivase adicoavare upasampgtdakammakarakebi pannarasabbikkbiibi saddbim Kalyani" 
simayam uposatbam karontu ; tad avasane bbaddantanaih pjndapatah ca anhan ca deyya- 
dbammam datum laccbama, cittah ca pas§.detuih laccb^mati ” nimantapesi. Uposatbadivase pana 
raja mabata parivarena saddbim patoya gantva Kalyanisimayapanhapetabbasananipannapapetva^ 
padodakan ca patittbapetva, upasampaunopasampanne te ganacariye ca pannaras* npasam- 
padakammakp<rake cagamayamano nisidi. At]h8> tQ sabbe sannipativa Rlalyapisimayaxia upo- 
satham akarimsT^. Tad ayas^ne r^ja te sajjbe pi nanappakarebi kbajja-bbojjebi ca vivid hebi ca 
tambiil^dibbesajjebi santappetva, ek’ekassa ticivarattbaya snkbumanaih kappasadnssanam 
dve dve yuge datva, pugakattariyadiparivaram sapidbanam ekam ekam tambiilapetakan ca> 
talabijanim ekam ekan. oa, sindipannacbattam. ek^ ekah ca, sadbarakapidhanaih pattam ek’^ ekah 
ca, dapesi, 

Tato raja sabbesaih bhikkliunam ^ntim^^tiyS yeva SuvaigLi3.aa5bliaiiatlierassa * JCalya-» 
igLitissamaliatliero’ ti namam adasi^ 

Tats pabbuti raja pahcabi dabarabbikkbiibi saddbim tesam upasampadakarakanam 
Kalyanifcissamahatberadinam dasannaih tberanan ca, tassam simayam agatsnam upasampannanaih 
ga^acariyanan ca, bajiijnam upasampadapekkbanan ca, pindapatadi-paccayebi upattbapanat- 
tbaya amacce pan^itajane ca, upasampannanam upasampannanaih ganasahjananattbaih bahft 

parinittbana-pariyosane sadbukaradanattbaya bberisaiV 
kbadivadake ca, satatam eya tattba vasapesi» 
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Upasampadakammakaraka dasathera ca, upasampann’ upasampanna pafi.Gacattali- 
sadkikadvisatapamananam gan^oariya ca, tesan ca sissabhiite babu bhikkliu ca, SihaJ’ 
upasampadam gaphitukame akfLe c^gatagate gan^cariy© ca, divas© divas© rdrantaram 
upasampadesum. 

Api ca Ramadhipatiraja sakalam pi bkikkhusanghamayacetva, tass&numatiya yeva 
sabbasmim pi RamakfLamaiTL^al© thitanam sabbcsam bhikkhunani idisaiii katikavaeanam 
arocesi : 

“Ajjatagge bhaddanta, sace pabbajjfipekklie pabbajetukania bonti; ye pana pabbajja- 
pSkbba lakkbanahata va hoati; dhajabandbacora va; ’garabhedaka va ; rajadubbbino va ; jara- 
jinna va; adhimattagelaiiS’ upapillta va; battbaccbinn^i-arigavikala va; khiijja va; vamana 
va ; kbabja va; kiinind va ; ye va pan’ anne pi parisadusana bonti. Ye ye pabbajite pi, passanta 
passanta mannssa kelim va, paribasam va, garabam va, karonti ; cittarh pasadetnni va, garavam 
nppMetam va, na sakkonti. Te tadise bbaddanta, ma pabbajentu. 

Sace va pana bbaddantanam santike npasampadapekkba santi ; t© pi Raraadhipatirafiko 
va, HamsavatipurMhivasinam ganaeariyabhutanam va tberanam, anarocetva, saka- 
sakatthan© y©v’ upasampadam ma karontu. Sac© pan’ arahehi katani pi katikavattam 
anadiyitva, saka-sakatt;ban© y©v’ upasampadam bbaddanta karissanti : tatba sat’ upasam- 
pad^pekkbanam matapitunam va, batakanaib va, upattbakabbutanam va dayakanam, 
mayam dapdakammam upanessamati ca. 

Ye va pana papabbikkbii vajjakammam karonti ; ye va ganakakammam vaddhakikammam 
dantakaram katva, raja-rajamahamattiidinaih sabbesam pi jananam jatakdpadbaraniyena va, 
uppadanimitta-snpin’-nppada-karana-vasena va, snkbadukkbam acikkbanti. 

“ Ye va bbikkhu yadisam yadisam aoikkbanaih, oittakarakammavaddbakikamtaa-dantakara- 
kamma-cnndakarakamma-bimbakarakammyikam katva, gibikamabbogino viya jivitaih kappenti. 
Tam sabbam ajivitam kappenti. 

“ Ye va pana bbikkhu kappasakbettatfcbanam gantva ayatakena sarena dbammam katbenta 
kappasatulapindam labbitva vanijjaih karonti. 

“Ye ca bbikkbii sali-vibi-yavadi-kbettattbanaih gantva dbammam katbenta dbannam 
labbitva vaaijjarh karonti. 

“Ye va pana bbikkbii maricattbanaih gantva dbammam katbetva maricam labbitva 
vaaijjam karonti. 

“ Ye va pana bbikkbii aiiiien’ annena pakarena vanijjaih karonti. 

“Ye va pana bbikkhu akkbadbnttebi va, itthidbnttebi va, snradbuttebi va, coriyakammajlvi- 
kebi va, rajapurisebi va, yebi kebici va naranaribi saddbim anamilomikena gibisamsaggena 
samsattba vibaranti. 

“ Te sabbe pi papabbikkbii. Papabbikkbiinam tesara bhaddbantanam niccam santike 
vasitum okasam ma dadantuti ca. 

“ Ye panna bbikkbu. saddbasampanna ; yatbasikkbapadam patipajjamana sammapatipatti- 
pnbbaka ; uddesaparipnccbadipasnta ; tesaih yeva bbikkhunam bbaddantanam niccam santike 
vasitum okasam dadantuti ca. 

“ Sace pana saddbasampanna gibikulaputta bbaddantanam santike pabbajitukama bonti. 
Te akkbarani lekbapetva akkbaresu byaiijanaparipurikaranavasena paricayaih karapetva, sara- 
nagamanam va sikkbapadani va sikkbapetva va, bbaddanta pabbajentuti ca. 

“Ye pi ca samanera paripunnavisativassa npasampadapekkba ; te pi npasampannabbikkbubi 
paripuretabbam patimokkbasamvarasir-indriyasaihvarasil-ajivaparisuddbisila-paccayasannissi- 
tasilasankbatam catuparisuddbisilam saiikbepatd pannapetva, Bbikkbupatiniokkban ca 
Kbuddasikkban cadito yava pariyosanaih byanjanato ca attbato ca sikkbapetva, apattidesanan ca 
catupaccayapaccavekkbanan ca vac' uggatam karapetva, Ramadbipatiranfio ca Hamsavatipu- 
r^dbivasinam gaiiS»cariyanab c^rooentu. Tada Ramadhipatiraja t© paribkhareii’ upat- 
thambhetva v’upasampadapessatiti ca. 
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“ Sabbe pi ca bliaddanta Vinaye Bhagavata pannattasikkbapadannrupam patipattiib yeva 
patipajjantuti ca. 

“Pubbe pana RamaiiSadese bbikkbunam nananikayatta yeva sasane idisam mala-kantak’- 
bbudam jatarh. Idani pana sabbesara pi bbaddantanam saddhasampannatta yeva Mabavibara- 
vasinam parampara-Sibal’ iipasampadagabita. Yatba Slbaladesiyanam mabatberanarii kes’oropa. 
nam va civarabandbani va bdnti; tatba katva v’ekanikayo botuti ca.’’ 

Evan ca pana Ramadbipatiraja sabbasmirii pi RamanSamandale bbikkbunarii yam katikavattam 
arocetva, ye to bbikkbu jatarupa-rajatadi-dhana-dban£a-battbi-assa-go-mabimsa-dasi-dasa-vanto 
tesam idisam ardcapesi : Sace pan’ ayya, saddbasampanna butva, jatarupa-rajatadi-dhana- 
dbanna-battbi-assa-go-mahiihsa-dasi dase nissajjitnm nssabanti; te nissajjitva Bbagavata pan- 
nattasikkbapadrmuruparn sammapatipattim yeva patipajjantu. Sace pana n’ nssabanti, yatbaka- 
maiii vibbbamantuti.^* 

Atba appe kacce bbikkbu saddb^vsampannatta te sabbe nissajjitva sikkbapadanurupa sam- 
mapatipattiyd ya patipajjanti. Appe kacce tbera sabbe pi santike nissajjitum andssabanta* 
yatbakamaih vibbbamanti. Ye va pana bbikkbu pakatabbuta yev’ antimavattbnm aecantam ev’ 
ajjbapajjanti ; tesam ayacanam katva, gibibbave patittbapesi, Yesam aecantam ev’ antimavat- 
tbum apannabbavo na pakato ; garabapariipavMamattaifa pana dnbbisodbaniyaiii ; tesam ayacanam 
katva, gibibbave patittbapesi. Ye ca papabbikkbu vaj jakammaih va karonti ; ye va yatbavnttam 
gananakammadi-kammam va karonti ; ye va gihikamabbogino viya cittakammadim ajivikarii 
katva micebajivena jivitaih kappenti ; ye va pana bbikkbu dbammakathayapujasakkaram labbitva 
vanijjam karonti; ye va pan* anne pi bbikkbu annen^ annena pakarena vanijjam karonti — te sabbe 
pi gibibbave patittbapesi. Evam Ramadbipatiraja sabbasmira pi Ramannamandale sasanamalaiii 
visddbetva, sakalaih pi bbikkbasaiigbam ekanikayam akasi. 

Evam sabbasmim pi RamafiAamaiicJai© gamavasind arannavasind ca bhikkliu naga- 
sikhi-naga-sakkarajato yava rupa-beda-naga-sakkarajaih Mabavibaravasi-parampara- 
aoeanta-parisnddba-Sibar-upasampadam nirantaram eva ga^bimsu. 

Tesam ganaeariyabbiita attbasataparimana bonti; dabarab bikkbu pana pabca- 
sattba-dbikadvisat’-uttaraoiiddasasabassa-pamanabonti: ete ubbo pi sampiiidita pabca- 
sattbadbika-panna-rasa-sabassapamaiia bonti. Tesvattbasatanaih ganacariyanam npasampa- 
dagabana-pariydsane raja ticivarattbaya dve dve sukbnmakappasiyaduss ay nge ca., iambulapatta- 
puga-kattari-mukbapuii-cbanacdladi-parikkbara-sabitam sapidbanam tamb ulape^kan ca, sindi- 
paniiacbattan ca, sadbarakapidhana-pattan ca, talabijanin ca, ek’ekass’ ek’ekam evadasi. 
Yesam ganacariyanaih nama-pannatti pi databba bdti : tesam pi sabbesam nama-pannattim adasi^ 

Tatd pararh pnbbe katakatika niyamen* eva natacatuparisuddbisilanam sikkbita-patimdkkba- 
kbtiddasikkba-pakarananam vac’-uggatapatti-desana-paecavekkbananaiii paripnnnavisativassanam 
ek^dbika-cba-satanabi samaneranam patta-civara-parikkbaradi-deyyadbammeh’ npattbam- 
bbetva, Ralyabisimayam upasampadapesi. Te pi sampinditva tada Ramabbamabdale 
obasattbMbikacbasat’ -uttara-pannarasa-sabassa-pamana bbikkbu abesum. 

Evam pana Buddbasasanam visddbanara kardntd Ramadbipatiraja : ‘‘ yava panca-vassa- 
sabassa-pamana-kala-pariyanta Buddbasasanam idaih nirasank’npasampadabbaven’ eva dussila- 
nam bbikkbunan ca garabaparupavadaroatt^virabitanaih bbikkbunam capagamanavasena parisud" 
dbam pabbassaram pariyodatam butva, pavattatuti” manasi nidbayakasi. 

1. Pur* Asoko dbammaraja atulavibhav6dayo 
Sasanam piyataya ’ssa mala-dassana-kampito. 

2. Mbggaliputtatissatberam upanissaya sodbanaih 
Bbikkbu ebanabnte ’kasi, nppabbajiya papake. 

3. Lankadipe Sirisangbabodb^dipada-namako 
Parakkamababuraja pi Buddbasasanam amako. 
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4. Malinarh sasanarh disva samvegripannamanaso 
Papake babavo bhikkliu dhamsijadhammavadiiio. 

5. MaRaviliaravasinam pave^im dhammavadinam 
Sangham ekanikayaS ca thapetva sodhanaih aka. 

6. Tato paccba puna e’ anno Vijayabahu-bhupafci 
Parakkamaraja capi tatba sasanasodhanam, 

7. Ambakam Bodhisatto pi purento paraml pnra 
Tidasalayasaggamhi devarajjam akarayi. 

S. Tada Anandathero pi Baranasipnre aka 
Raj jam Usinnaro bntva Kassapa-Bnddliasasane 

9. Malain disva pi majjhatto naka sasanasodhanam. 

Tada Sakko devaraja dibbasukham param-mukho 

10. Kanhasanakha-vannena gantva Matalina saba 
Uttasetvana rajanam tada ’sinnaranamakam,. 

11. Sasanasodbanatthaya laddba tap patijananam 
Paccba ’nnsasanam kafcva paccaga Tidasalayaih. 

12. Tasma Ramannadesissaro pi Ramadbipati-bbupati 
Sanadaram satacaram anugantvana sasanarh 

13. Yavapahcasabassanta patittbanaya ^sddbayi. 

14. Ittham sasanasodbanaknslaih Ramadbipati-bam alattbam yam 
Tenakbinam iva jatam santam snddbam sivam paccba. 

15. Hamsavatipuradbipatino saddbalnno Bbhpalavara 
Disva sasanajaih malam punayitum vayamantn sada. 

16. Kbiiisava katakiccatbera Majjbantikadayo 
Yimnttisnkbam obaya pavivekarata api 

17. Sasanavnddbiya bStn byaparam akartim pnra, 

Tasma tesaih sanadaram anukamme snpesald 

18. Paccba Haihsapuravasi bbikkbusangbo ca sadaro 
Sasanassa malaih disva sudbanam knrutam tato 

19. Tatba tain tibbav* ogbagata taritnih dnrite kasi-ayatane jabitnih 
Ariyaih padadbim pavaraih gamitum adbibodbi-bndbalalifcam lalitam. 

Iti Kalyani ndma pdsdnaleklid nitthitd, 

{To he contimied.) 

FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. FE. DTENHA.. 

No. 16. — The Prince and the Kamhals.^ 

There once lived with bis queen a king, whose dominions extended far and wide, and who 
bad an immeasurable board of treasure ; but, as the saying goes, “ there was no one to cat, * 
or in other words, the good couple bad no children, though they bad become old, and this 
grieved them very much. Every day the queen used to make it her habit to sit in the balcony 
of her palace, with a supU (sieve) full of gold, which she distributed among beggars, with the 
expectation that she would get a son through their prayers and blessings. 

One day, as she was seated as nsnal with a sieve full of gold, there came up to her a 
qosdmi^ who asked her what she bad in the sieve. The queen answered saying it was gold. 

1 For the description of a fcambal, see the story of “The Snake and the Girl,” ante, Yol, XIX. page 315, 
note 5. 

2 For the description of a gdsOAvif see the story of “ Bdpkhadi,’’ ante, Yol. XX. p. Ii2, note 1. 
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Upon this the gosdnvi again asked her : — ‘‘Is there any one that will eat it ^ , meaning “ Have 
yon got any children who will enjoy all this gold 

“No !” said the queen in a sorrowful tone ; “and that is tlic reason why I am sitting here 
with this sieve full of gold in order that, by distributing it, the receivers of it may pray and 
obtain a son for me ; but up to this time it seems that their prayers have not been heard/' 

The queen was then asked where her husbaftd, the king, was ; and she said that he was 
gone out. 

“Very well/’ said the gosdnvi, “ Tell the king, when he eomes back, to come to a certain 
village where is my mo/,® and then I will tell him what to do in order that your desires may be 
satisfied/’ 

Thus saying the gosdnvi received some alms from the queen and went away. 

Now, when the king came back in the evening, the queen laid out supper for him, and 
while he was partaking of it, the queen said: — “My dear husband, this morning as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to beggars, a gosdnvi^ who 
says his hut is in such and such a village, came up to me and asked me what I had in the sieve, 
and when I told him it was gold, he asked me if there was one who would eat it, to which I said 
‘no,’ and that I was distributing it in order to obtain a son through the prayers of the beggars. 
Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and I told him that you vrere not at home. Then, 
telling me where his hut was, he asked me to send you to him, when, he said he would tell you 
what to do to obtain our desires.” 

The king listened to her very attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said : — 
“But, my dear wife, you are distributing a sieve full of gold every morning, and 
we are both performing other charitable acts, and all to no avail ; what can the gosdnvi tell 
and much less do, that our desires may be fulfilled? It won’t be worth my while to 
go to him/’ 

But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, saying : — ‘‘ Let us see what he says. 
Who knows but that he may help us to obtain our wishes ?” 

After much entreaty the king consented, and, having finished his supper, set out for the 
mat (hut) of the gosdnvi. When he reached it, the gosdnvi asked him what he wanted. 

The king said : — “ Did you not go to the palace this morning and tell my wife to send me 
to you when I came home ? ” 

“ Yes, my lord,” answered the gosdim, “ I will now tell you what to do. Go to a certain 
place where you will find a tree^ laden with fruit.* Climb the tree and shake it. Come 
down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do {not take more than two. Eat one your- 
self, and give the other to your wife, the queen; thereby you will obtain your desires.” 

The king went in the direction that the gosdnvi mentioned, and saw a large tree, which was 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed up and shook and shook the tree till he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when he came down and went to pick up the fruit 
he found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook the tree for a long while, and again 
he heard the sound of hundreds of fruit falling, but, as before, when he was picking up he got 
only two. The king was astonished at this occurrence, and climbed up in the tree a third time, 
and shook and shook the tree with all his might for a very long time till he was quite fatigued, 
and he heard the sound of some thousands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When he 
came down, the ground under the tree was so covered up by the fruit that he could not put his 
feet down but fell on heaps of fruit, which made him glad to think that he had now plenty of 
them, but, to his great astonishment, as he proceeded to gather them, all the fruit went up 
again in the tree, and there remained for him to carry only two. 

3 A holy man’s hut. * It is to be regretted that the tree acd the fruit are not mentioned by name. 
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Thought the king to himself : — “The gosahvi told me to take only two of these fruit, but 
though I want to take more, and I knocked down so many, I can’t get more than two. There 
must be some meaning in it. I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the gosahvi^ or, -who 
knows, if I take more, they will haye any effect.” 

He then took the fruit and shewed them to the gosahvi, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to give the other to the queen to eat. 

The king, after thanking the gosahvi for his kind advice, went home with the fruit, and 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. Prom that time the 
queen became pregnant, and, when one, two, three, and so on till nine, months of her 
pregnancy had elapsed, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event caused great joy to 
the king and queen, and they entertained all the palace servants to a great treat. 

Now on the fifth day was celebrated the pdhchvi of the new-born, and on the sixth day was 
the sat it. On the day of the saitt a fortune-teller was called to consult about the fortune and 
career of the infant-prince. "While the fortune-teller was consulting the horoscope the par clhari^ 
kept watch outside. Though the fortune-teller knew what would happen to the prince, she 
did not tell the king and queen of the results of her calculations, and was going away, when 
the pardhan stopped her and asked her what was in the luck of the new-born. She refused to 
tell him anything, upon which he threatened to kill her if she would not tell him of the 
fortune of the king’s son. 

The fortune-teller then said : — “ It is written in the fortune of the prince that on the 
twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned in the sea I ” 

Thus saying she went away. The pardJian, however, kept this story to himself. 

Eleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be done the 
hdrdvt ceremony. For this purpose they had to go to a certain temple, to come to which they 
had to cross a sea. The king and every one else, with the exception of the pardhan, being 
ignorant of what misfortnne was in store for the child, made grand preparations to celebrate the 
auspicious occasion with great pomp and joy, and hundreds of relatives and others were invited 
to be present at the ceremony of naming the child. 

At the appointed time they took a ship and set sail for the temple. On the way one 
person took up the child ; a little while after a second person carried him. Soon after a third 
would take him, and so on, all the guests vying with each for the honour of carrying the prince. 
When they had sailed for several hours they came to the middle of the sea. The child 
happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, by accident, let the child fall, and down went 
the prince to the bottom of the sea ! Hundreds of people dived after the child but in vain, 
and with tears in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with 
their guests. When they came home the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly 
dropped the child, to imprisonment for twelve years, during which she had to grind ndcJint^ 

Now it happened that as soon as the child fell into ’the sea, he was devoured by a 
magalmasa,^ which, again, was carried by the tide and thrown on dry land in a certain village. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and who were very w^ealthy, was going in 
pursuit of his vocation, viz,, that of fishing, when he came upon the magalmdsd. He, therefore, 
managed somehow or other to drag it to the shore, and cut it open, when to his grea.t surprise 
and confusion, he saw a child come out of the belly of the magalmasA The child was 
alive. Having no children himself with all his wealth, he gladly took up the child in bis arms, 

5 A prince is usually called a pardTian, but here, I think, is meant the prime minister, or some hdrhhdrt of the 
household. 

6 Mchni is a sort of grain. It is popularly supposed that women, when sentenced to rigorous imprisonment, 
are made to grind ndchm. 

’ Equals magarmdsd = an alligator. 
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and went home and handed him to his wife, who also rejoiced at the event, saying At last 
God has sent us a child in this miraculous manner.’’ 

They constituted themselves the drowned prince’s foster-parents, and, possessing 
great wealth as they did, took every possible care, and brought him up with great tenderness. 
The prince grew up rapidly. When he was only one month old he looked two months old, 
when two months old, he seemed to be four months old, and so on. 

Thus the boy grew up strong and beautiful, and was known to all as the fisherman’s 
son, for the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother. 
When he was about six or seven years old, he used to run about and play with the children from 
the neighbourhood. 

One day the children ran to the shore, and the prince asked his foster-parents to permit 
him also to go and play there, but the fisherman said : — “ No, my dear child. Don’t you go and 
play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children ai’e. Who knows but that 
some accident or other may befall yon? Then what shall I do ? Tell me what yon may need, 
and I will get you any toys that you may wish for, with which yon can play about the house 
in safety,” 

In spite of the kind advice the prince, as is the wont of children, ran full speed, and 
joined his playmates at the seabeach. 

Now it happened that, as the children were playing and running about on the sand, they 
spied a very beautiful kambal, floating on the tide which was coming in. Evei-y one of the 
children attempted to get it, but all failed. At last our hero said he would fetch it, but all 
of them laughed at his folly, saying 

“What a silly child you are. Such big boys as we are we could not succeed, and you say 
that you can fetch it.” 

The prince, however, persisted saying he would fetch the Tcamhal^ upon which they laid a 
wager, to which he consented and dived headlong into the waves, and in a few moments was 
again on the shore triumphantly carrying the hambal, and thus won the wager. The prince 
then carried the hambal to his foster-parents, who, on seeing it, asked him where he got it from 
or whether he had stolen it from any one. The prince told them how, as he and other children 
were playing on the shore, they spied it floating on the water, and how, when all the other 
children had failed, they laid a wager for it, upon which he dived into the sea and came 
out safely with the kambal. 

Now in that country hambals were so rare, that not even the nobles and very seldom the 
kings could obtain them, and to possess one was thought a great luxury. So the fisherman 
began to think to himself : — “ Here is a most beautiful hambal, but of what use can it be to a 
poor man like me ? I will go and present it to the king.” 8 

So one day he took the hambal and presented it to the king, who was very glad to see such 
a beautiful flower, and asked him where he got it from. The fisherman told him the whole 
truth, and the king, being satisfied with the answer, dismissed him, after rewarding him 
handsomely. The king then took the hambal and hung it upon his bed. One of the maid- 
servants of the queen, who happened to come into the room just then, on seeing the kambal 
said : — ’ 


“My lord, this flower is certainly very beautiful, but unless you can get and hang up 
two more^ it will never lend any beauty by itself to the bed.” ^ ^ 


8 It must be borne in mind that this king is the father of our hero. 

9 Two more added would make three hamlals. The number three has here evidently some meaning to it for ft 

could he more natural to add three, so as to make four, one for each of the four corners of the bed, ' 
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The king) having heard fchis, sent for the fisherman, and told him to ask his son to bring 
two more ; but the fisherman protested, saying 

My lord, it was by sheer chance that my son obtained that hmibah and it is next to 
impossible to get any more*’* 

The king, however, would not be convinced of the impossibility of getting more JcamhaU^ 
and told the fisherman that should his son fail to bring him two more kambals he should 
forfeit his head. 

The poor fisherman went away downhearted, thinking upon the unreasonableness of the 
king. He went home, and, refusing to take any food or drink, took to his bed. Now, it was 
customary during meals for the old man, owing to his great afiection, to feed the prince as one 
— ^would a little child, though he was already nearly eight years old. That day, however, the prince 
missed him, and so asked his foster-mother why his father did not take supper. She said she 
did not know the reason ; perhaps he was not feeling well. Upon this the prince went and asked 
Mm why he did not come to supper, but the old man said r-— 

Gro, my child, and take your supper. I do not want any.’* 

But, father,” said the prince, *‘you fed me every day, and why don’t you do so to-day ? 
What is the matter with you ? What misfortune has befallen yon that you look so downcast 
and won’t touch your food ? Tell me, father, all your cares and anxieties.” 

The old man was very much pleased with the prince’s kind words, and said to him • 
** My dear child, the kamhal you brought from the sea, and which I presented to the king, 
has brought a very great misfortune on me. The king went and suspended the Icarnhal 
upon his bed, but a maid-servant, who saw it, said, that the hambaly though certainly 
very beautiful, lent no beauty to the bed, and that, if there should be hung up two more, it 
would make the bed appear very handsome. The king, therefore, wants you to bring him two 
more Icamhals* I remonsti'ated with Mm on the impossibility of getting any, but to no use, 
ior the king cannot be persuaded of it, and he has ordered you to fetch them on the penalty of 
forfeiting your head in case of failure. God gave you to us so miraculously in our old age, 
and the cruel king wishes to take you away. This, my child, is my grief, and I will starve 
myself to death before you are snatched away from me. Go, my dear boy, and take your 
supper, and go to bed quietly.” 

Thus said the fisherman and heaved a deep sigh, and tears could be seen trickling from 
his eyes in profusion. 

Upon this the prince said : — Is this what has caused you so much anxiety ? Tell the king 
that I promise to bring him two kambals. But, first of all, tell him that he must provide 
me with a ship completely manned with hhaldsh and other servants, and I must have 
provisions to last for several months, and an iron chain several yards long. Then I will go and 
fetch him the harnhals-. In the meanwhile you must calm your fears, and rise and take your 
supper.’* 

When the fisherman heard these words he took heart, and rose and took his supper. On 
the following morning the fisherman bent his way to the palace aud informed the king that his 
son had promised to bring him the kambals on condition that he fitted out a ship with servants, 
a long iron chain, and provisions to last for several months. The king agreed to the conditions, 
and ordered a ship to be built. What did the king lack? He had hoards of treasures. So he 
hired numerous workmen, and a 30b, that would take two or three months to finish, he got 
done in a fortnight, and fitted out the ship with a great number of hhaldsU and other servants. 
He also procured a very long iron chain, and stored in the ship provisions of all sorts enough 
not for some months, but for years ! 
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EverytHng was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave ol his foster-parents 
went and embarked on board the ship, and in a little while more the ship was ont of sight 
dancing on the waves of the vast ocean. 

They went on and on for many days. When they had reached the middle of the sea, the 
prince ordered them to cast anchor. He then hooked on the long iron chain to the side of the 
ship, and said to the JcTialdsts : — 

“I am now going to dive into the sea. Keep hold of the chain, and as soon as yon feel 
extra weight on it pull np the chain and hanl it home.^' 

Thus he said to the Ichaldsts, and descended along the chain and dived into the sea. 
When he had gone down a long way, he came upon a beautiful country with large gardens 
full of fruit-trees of all sorts, bent down with the weight of the abundance of fruit, very 
tempting to the view. 

Here he walked about for a couple of hours, and came upon a large but lonely mansion, 
most beautifully furnished, and as he entered it he came in sight of a damsel of unparalleled 
beauty, from whose mouth fell kambals as she spoke. Our hero asked her what she was 
doing there apparently alone, for he could see no signs of any other human beings. 

Our hero being also very beautiful, the damsel of the subterraneous abode was enamoured 
of him, but said with a sorrowful tone: — 

“I am the daughter of a r^hkhas^^^ who has gone out in search of his food, which consists 
of animals and such like, and occasionally human beings, should any fall into his hands by 
chance. I am certainly glad to see you, but still I am anxious about your safety, because, 
should my father see you, he will have no mercy on you, but will make a meal of you in a 
trice.’ ^ 

*‘Thentellme where I can conceal myseKwith safety,” said the prince. 

Upon this the girl said ; — See, I will transform you into a fly and put you up on the 
wall, where you must remain till my father goes out again to-morrow. In the meanwhile you 
must be hungry ; so take some food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before my 
father, the rdhJchas, comes back, which will not be very long hence.” 

The prince thanked her for her kindness. She then set before him some food, which she 
prepared in a hurry-scurry, and to which our hero did ample justice, being very hungry, as he 
had not eaten for several hours, This done, the girl changed the prince into a fly and stuck 
him up on the wall. 

Not very long after the rdnkhas came home after his day’s excursion, and, as usual, lay 
down to rest, while his daughter shampooed his body. As he lay there he said to his daughter : — 

** My dear girl, I smell tb© smell of a buman being about the place* Are you aware of 
any one having come or gone this way ?” 

And the daughter replied:-— '‘What makes you think of human beings about here? 
Here I am alone from one hour of the day to the other. What a silly idea this is of yours T 

“But” said the father, “ I do smell the smell of a human being; otherwise I shouldn’t 
have said so.” 

The girl, however, said that she had seen no human being, and was, therefore, unaware 
of it. The rdnkhas was now quieted, and fell fast asleep. 

On the next day when the rdnkhas went, as usual, in search of prey, his daughter trans- 
formed the fly on the wall into its original shape, and there stood our prince before her. She 
then prepared some food of which they partook together, and conversed with each other* freely 


a rfkksiiasa ^ a giant. 
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during the whole day. At the close of the day, when it was near time for the rdfilcJias to return, 
the girl again transformed him into a dy, and stuck him up on *the wall. Thus matters 
continued for several days. 

One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the rd/thhaSf in what his life lay. 
Accordingly, in the evening, when the rdrikhas returned, and she was shampooing his limbs, she 
said : — 

“Father, tell me in what lies your Slife ? ” 

The rdhlchas replied: — “Why are you so anxious about knowing in what my life lies?” 

“ Father,” said she, “if I am not to be anxious about your life, who should be ? Every 
day you go in quest of food, which consists generally of animals. Should any accident happen 
to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the event of your death ? ” 

But the rdhhhas replied : — “ Cast od your fears and anxieties, for there is no likelihood 
of my ever dying. However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards my life, — you know 
the three brab-trees^i standing near our house. Should any person cut one of the trees with 
one stroke, I shall get a strong attack of fever; and if he succeeds in cutting the other two also 
with one stroke, there will be an end to my life. So long, therefore, as the trees are safe I am 
safe also. You see, then, that you have no cause for anxiety about me.” 

He then fell asleeep. The following day, when the rdhhhas was gone, the girl,*after trans- 
forming the prince, told him everything she had heard from her father. Onr hero now looked 
about and caught sight of the rdhhhas' sword hanging on the wall. He took it, and, having 
sharpened it, went out, and, with one stroke, cut o:ff one of the brah-trees. As soon as the tree 
was cut down, a strong fever came on the rdhhhas, who now retraced his steps home, but before 
he could reach it, our hero cut down the other two brab- trees also with one stroke, and with the 
fall of the trees the rdhhhas also fell dead. 

The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during which he gathered plenty of 
the ha-abals, which fell from her mouth every time she spoke. He now thought that he had 
been absent for a rather long time from his foster-parents, who must be becoming anxious about 
him. So he made up his mind to quit the place taking with him the hamhals, which he intended 
to give to his king. He, therefore, made the damsel of the subterraneous abode acquainted with 
his intention. 

The girl, however, said : — “You have killed my father, and now wish to go away, leaving 
me alone ! What can I do here all by myself? Under whose protection shall I live ? Take me 
with you, and we will be husband and wife, and live together happily.” 

The prince consented, but the difficulty was how to bring her to land. He then hit upoT 2 
the following plan. He put her in a box and carried her to the place where liis ship was 
•waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but alas ! so soon as the hhaldsis felt the weight 
of the box they pulled up the chain, and to their astonishment saw that a box w^as tied up 
with it ! 

“ Where is the boy ? ” they thought. “ From whence comes this box ? What can have 
become of him ? We have, however, a/cted up to his orders and are not to blame. Let us now 
return home ; but let us, in the first place, see the contents of the box.” 

•Thus saying, they proceeded to open the box, but to their utter embarrassment they heard 
a voice coming from inside : — “ Hold ! Be cautious what you are about. Do not open the box. 
Any one, who dares to do it in spite of my remonstrances, will be plagued with worms.” 


n [This is an exosedingly interesting instance of the local survival of an old forgotten Anglo-Indian word, 
the last previous quotation for which is 1S09, so far as I know, the earliest being 1023. Brab is a corruption of 
Portuguese braua, and stands for the treejotherwise known as the toddy palm, the palmyra, and the fan- palm = 
Bo rass as yZateUi/ormis.— Ed.] 
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When they heard these words, they thought it best not to meddle with the bos, bat to take 
it and present it to their king for what it might be worth. 

Accordingly they set sail, and with a favourable breeze reached tlieir native shore in a very 
short time. When they had landed, they carried the box into the presence of the king, who was 
impatiently waiting to see the prince back with the hmnbals, and thus addressed hini : — 

“ Sire, here we are after a long absence. When we had reached in the middle of tlie sea 
the young lad, who promised to bring the kambals, descended into the sea with the aid of the 
long iron chain, which he had so particularly ordered yon to make, and diving under the waters 
disappeared. Before doing so he told ns to hold the chain in its position till we felt it getting 
heavier, when we were to pull it up. After waiting there for many days, we felt an unusual 
and extraordinary weight, upon which we pulled up the chain, expecting, every moment, to 
see the lad, but to onr surj^rise we found this box tied to the chain. We cannot say what has 
become of the lad. When we attempted to open the box, we heard a female voice speaking 
from inside the following words : — ^ Hold ! Be cautions what you arc about. Do not open 
the box. Any one, who dares to do it in spite of my remonstrances, will be plagued with vrorms.* 
We, therefore, refrained from opening the box, which we now present to your Majesty.’^ 

The king was pleased to accept the box, and proceeded to open it, expecting to hear the 
words the hhaldsis had told him, bat our heroine let him open it. When tho box was, however, 
opened, out popped a damsel of unequalled beauty. 

The maid-servants, who saw her, at once exclaimed : — “ Sire, she is fit to he your cpicen, 
while the queen ought to be made her maid-servant.’’ 

The king, thereupon, asked her if she w’as willing to be his queen, but she said : — I am 
under a vow for twelve years ; should any one dare touch mo before that period has elapsed he 
will be plagued with woi'ms. If, however, you wish to keep me, you must allot me a separate 
room, to which no one is to be allowed admittance, except one or tw’o maid-servants. When my 
twelve years of vow have passed away I will be yours.” 

The king did not wish her to violate the vow of twelve years which she had mentioned. 
He, therefore, ordered a large room to be furnished in an elegant style for her to live in 
separately, and provided her with maid-servants and everything else necessary to her comfort. 

To return to onr hero, the prince, whom we left behind in the country under the sea. As 
soon as he found that the chain with the box was hauled up, and there was no chance of his 
coming out of the sea, he walked back, and wandered about in the gardens, subsisting on the 
vax'ions fruits with which the place abounded. He lived in this way for many days. One clay 
he felt himself fatigued and so lay down to rest under a pimpal-tvee. 

Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called rjurupahslid and gurilpahshhit 
weve in the habit of breeding in that pimpal-tvee, but, to their misfortune, as soon as they 
left the place in search of food or for any purpose, some wild animal or bird used to come and 
eat up their young ones. That day, too, the gurupaksJi'n gave birth to two littles ones, after 
V. hich she and the gurvpakslid went away in search of food. During theii‘ absence a huge wild 
Sura came and was about to gobble up the little birds, when our hero at once rose up to their 
help, and killed their enemy. Some four or five hours afterwards the gurupakslid and 
(lumpoksMn came to the tree carrying some food in their beaks, and proceeded to feed the 
little ones, upon which they said ; — 

Before you feed us, tell us if yon had any other issue besides ourselves, or are we your 
first-born 

The parent-birds said : — *‘Dear little ones, we had many children born before j'ou, but 
sonie cruel bird deprived us of all of them. We are certainly astonished to find yon alive ; 
and even now we are not certain how long you will be spared to us.” 

{To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


VADDAYAEA. 

The details given by Prof. Kielhorn on page 111 
above, in connection with certain da.tes which 
include the word Vaddav^ra as the name of a 
day of the week, render unnecessary the greater 
part of a note which I have had on hand, un- 
finished, for over four years. But it may be use- 
ful to now supplement what he has written. 

Prof. Kielhorn has arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddav^ra must be either Saturday or 
Sunday, and that the chances are in favour of 
Sunday.^ 

On the other hand, I arrived at the opinion that 
Vsddavara is most probably Saturday. But 
I have not been able to obtain the actual 
proof that is needed. And that is why my note 
has remained unpublished. 

Finding, like Prof. Kielhorn, that the available 
dates do not give uniform results, I was pursuing 
a di:^er€nt line of inquiry, which was suggested 
by the fact that, among the grants recorded in 
an inscription at T‘^lgund in Mysore, dated in the 
Isvara sa'invatsara, A. D. 1157-68 {Fdlij Sanskrit, 
and Old-Canarese Inscriptions, No. 219), there is 
mentioned (line 65-66) the item of — Vadda- 
v^radol abhyahga Somavaradal 30 manushya 
biAhmanadi ruguram kalava ndvidana jivitam ga 
4, — “ four gadydnas {for) smearing the body 
with oil on Vaddav^ra, {and for) the support 
of a barber who is to bathe thirty sick Brahmans 
(or, perhaps, the thii’ty Brahmans, when they fall 
sick) on Monday.” 

This passage shews that at any rate Vadda- 
v&ra is not Monday. And my object was to find 
out the day of the week for which the ohTiyanga 
or taildhliyanga is prescribed by the Sastras. 
Prof. Kielhorn will very probably be able to give 
the final passage that is required. Meanwhile, I 
will quote the following : — 

Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit supplied me with the follow- 
ing from Sripati’s Ratnamdld, Yara-xmakarana, 
verse 9 

Bavis tapam kantim vitarati Sasi Bhfimitanayo 
mritim lakshmim Chandrih Surapatigurur 

\’itta-haranaih I 


1 As regards the latter point, he seems to have been 
somewhat influenced by some remarks by Mr. Bice, from 
which he infers that vadda may be synonymous with 
mukhya and Mi. But I cannot find anything to support 
such a meaning of the word. — As we have, in Eanareso, 
oddi'ita, * dulne&s/ it is just possibo that oJda, vaacla, 
may be a corruption of the Sanskrit manda, which is 
used as a name of the planet Saturn. But I have not been 
influenced by this idea in the result at which I have 


vipattirh Daitydnam Gurur akhila-hhog-anu- 

bhavanam 

nriuaih tail-abhyangat sapadi kurute 

Siiryatanayah li 

This marks Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, as unlucky days, — Monday and Wednes- 
day, as lucky days, — and Saturday, as the best 
day of all, for the tail^bhyanga. 

So, also, a verse from the IfnMrta-Mdrtanda — 
{Bliadrd-samkrama~pdta, &c.; quoted in the Dhar- 
masindlmsdra, parichchheda iii. x^ara. 134) — says 
that one should not make the taildhliyanga, with- 
out some sufficient reason, on Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. 

And another verse, given in the same paragraph, 
implies the same, by stating that the taildhliyanga 
confers happiness, if flowers are scattered on a 
Sunday, fragrant earth on a Tuesday, durvd-gmss 
on a Thursday, and cowdung on a Friday. 

Also, another passage in the Dlumnasindlnisdra, 
parichchheda i. para. 45, says, in general terms, 
that the taildhhyahga should be avoided on a 
Sunday. 

There are also rules prescribing the taildhliyanga 
for certain tithis and festivals, and prohibiting it 
for certain other similar occasions. But the 
above is all that I have been able to find, on the 
subject of the taildhliyanga in connection with 
the week-days. 

The general tendency of the passages given 
above is, that the taildhliyanga may ordinarily be 
preformed on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
Of these three days, Monday is plainly excluded, 
as far as the meaning of Yaddavara is concerned, 
by the Talgund inscription. And, Saturday being 
clearly indicated as the best day of all for the 
taildhliyanga, and also answering best to the dates 
that I calculated, I arrived at the opinion that 
Vaddav^ra is most probably Saturday. But 
of course tlie result is not a conclusive one. And 
it remains to be seen whether it can he borne out 
by, for instance, any other x^assage to the effect 
that, under all ordinary circumstances, and as far 
as the w’eek-days only are concerned, Saturday is 
the proper day for the taildhliyanga, 

arrived. — In an inscription at Talgund (P. S. and 
O.’C, Inscriptions, No. 217, line 20, and Blysore Jnscrip. 
tionh, p. 203, and notol, that village is called ‘‘ the 
glorious great radJa-village, Tanagundur” (see ante, 
Yol. lY. p. 279, note §). But I doubt whether in that 
expression, or in vadOavOvula as the name of an ancient 
tas, and in vaddavyavahdrin which indicates a trade 
or profession, vai]da has the same ai)plication as in 
vadOav'O a. 
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To the dates given by Prof. Kielhorn, I can 
add the following : — 

An inscription on a virgal at Hhli in the Bel- 
gauin District is dated on Vaddav^ra, the fifth 
tithi of the dark foi’tnight of Sravana of the 
Sarvajit sanivatsara, which was the thirty- second 
year of the Chalukya-Yikrama-kala. Here, Sarva- 
jit coincided with Saka-Saihvat 1030 current. 
And the given beginning at about 48 gh' 

40 2 ^., =10 hrs. 28 min., after mean sunrise, on 
the Friday, ended at 49 gli. 45 = 19 hrs. 

44 min., on Saturday, 10th August, A. D. 1107. 

And, on the dates put forw^ard by him, I would 
make the following remarks : — 

The inscrii^tion of A. D. 1087. This records a 
grant of land and an oiDmill ; and the latter 
item seems to connect the grant closely with the 
taildhhyanga. I expect that in this record the 
fourteenth tithi, which began on the Saturday at 
about 42 gh. 40 p., = 17 hrs. 4 min., and ended on 
the Sunday at 46 gh. 4o p., = IS hrs. 42 min , is 
a genuine mistake for the thirteenth, w’-hich 
included all the daylight hours of the Saturday. 

The inscription of A. D. 1144. The resulting 
day for Yaddav^ra, with the ended tithi, is 
Friday, as stated by Prof. Kielliorn. But, as 
Friday is mentioned in the first pax’t of this 
record by the usual name, Sukrav&ra, it seems 
hardly likely that Yaddavara also can he really 
used here to mean Friday. — Though the two parts 
of the record are dated in two successive years, they 
seem to have been written at one and the same 
time. — With the tithi, the second, which seems, at 
first flight, to ba given in the first part of the record, 
the resulting week-day there is Monday, instead 
of Friday. But there are indications that the 
‘ two ’ was corrected into ‘ six.’ And this wonld 
give the correct day, Friday. — It seems possible 
that there was some similar carelessness, left nn- 
correctod, in respect of the tithi in the second part 
of the record. The given tithi, indeed, M&gha 
krishna 14, is the tithi of the Maha-Sivaratri, 
which is named in the record ; and there ought 
to be no mistake in connection with at any rate 
the tithi of so very special a festival. But, plenty 
of eases can he turned up in which the idtes 
have had to be celebi’ated on the day on which 
the thii'teenth tithi ended. And the question 


may be, whether, on the occasion in question, 
there -were any circumstances that necossitatocl 
the celebration of the rite.s during the fifceeiirh 
tithi, which ended on Saturday, — with the result 
that the writer made confusion between the 
ended tithi of that day and the tithi of the 
festival. 

The inscription of A D. 11 03. The tithi began 
on the Saturday, at about 3 gh. 15 2>-, = 1 hr. 
18 min., and ended on the Sunday, at 6 gli. 5 jj , 
= 2 Ill's. 20 min. As a current tithi, it was 
eonneeted with almost the whole of the day- 
time of the Saturday. And my belief is tliat 
we have always to consider the week-day during 
which a tithi is current during an appreciable 
portion of the daytime, quite as much as the 
week-day on which it ends. 

The inscription of A. D. 1187. The resulting 
week-day is undoubtedly Saturday, as stated by 
Prof. Kiolhorn. The tithi began at about 39 gh. 
10 p , = 15 hrs. 40 min., on the Friday; and 
ended at 35 gh. 10 p., = 14 hrs. 4 min., on the 
Saturday. And both the daytime condition and 
the ending condition are satisfied. 

The inscription of A. D. T234. Here, again, 
the resulting week -day is undoubtedly Saturday, 
as stated by Prof. Kielhorn. The tithi began at 
about 33 gh. 40 ji., = 13 hrs. 28 min., on the 
Friday; and ended at 28 gh. 35 _ 2 ?., = llhrs. 
26 min., on the Saturd ay. And, here also, the 
daytime condition is satisfied, as well as the 
ending condition. 

The inscription of A. D. 1284. According to 
all hut one of the inscriptions of Eamaeluindra in 
Sir Walter Elliot’s MS. Collection, the Svabliauu 
samvatsara, A. D. 1283-84, oughu to be the thir- 
teenth year of his reign, — not the twelfth, 
according to the one exception, it would be the 
twelfth year. My results are the same as Prof. 
Kielhorns, for the three years given by hjm. 
And there must be more than one mistake in the 
details given in the record. 

It seems to me that the evidence decided, 
preponderates in favour of Yaddavara mean- 
ing Saturday. But, as I have already said, 
definite x)roof is still wanting. 

J. F. Fleet. 

241 th May, 1893. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BASSEIN-BASSEEN. 

Tule, JSohson-Johson, s. v. teak, quotes Rennell, 
Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan or the Mogul 
JUmpire, 1793, p. 260, to the following effect : — 
the teek forests, from whence the marine yard at 
Bombay is furnished with that excellent species 
of ship timber, lie along the western side of .the 


Gaut Mountains .... on the north and north- 
east of Basseen. 

This settles the pronounciation of Bassein when 
the word first began to be recognized, although 
the Bassein referred to by Rennell is I take it the 
town in the Bombay Presidency and not the town 
in Burma. See a^ite, p 18 ff. E. C. Temple. 
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NOTES ON TUL’SI DAS. 

BY a. A. GRIERSON I.C.S. 
iQoncluded from p, 236.) 

8. The Kabitta Ram&,yan, or Kabittabali. The history of Rama in the havitta, gliandJi- 
Shan, chhappai and sawaiyd metres. Ifc is devoted to the contemplation of the majestic side 
of Rama s character,^ Pandit Sudhakar DvivSdi informs me that the poem has been enlarged 
in later times by the addition to the last hand of occasional verses written by TuFsi Das in 
havitta metres. That TnTsi Das did write occasional verses, like other poets of his time, is to 
be expected, and they have been collected and arranged in appropriate groups by admirers of 
the poet. Such are Z. Tit., 132 fE., in praise of the Jdnaki-vata, or peepul tree at the 

site of Yalmiki’s hermitage, which still exists on the banks of the Ganges, and is an object of 
worship to the present day. So also, TJt» 94-96, addressed to the Kaliyuga, Ut,, 170 and jE., 
lamenting over the insults offered by the Musalmans to Banaras, and Ut.^ 174, which is said 
to have been uttered by him when at the point of death. Other collections of similar verses, 
frequently found appended to the Kahitta Rdmdyan are the Edm-stuti, Uddkav-gopikd^samhdd, 
Hanunidnddi’Stati^ JdnaM-stuti, 8anhar-batm, and the Hanumdn hdhuuh (written when the poet 
was suffering from a severe sore in the arm). 

In seven hands or cantos, viz. : — 

(1) The Bdl-hdnd, Childhood. Commencing with Rama’s childhood and ending with the 
breaking of Siva’s bow. 22 soanzas (pada), mostly quatrains. 

(2) The Ayodhyd-hdndi Ay6dhya. Describes the circumstances attending Rama’s depar- 
ture on exile. 28 stanzas. 

(3) Aranya-hdnd, the Forest. Describes the chase of the golden deer. One stanza, 

^4) KishJcindhd-hdnd, the Adventures in Kishkindhya. A description of Hanumat’s 
famous leap. One stanza. 

(5) Sundar-Icdndj the Beautiful. Sitii in the garden in Lanka. Hanumat’s adventures 
there. The conflagration of LahkL Hanumat bids farewell to Sita, and returns to Rama. 
Thirty-two stanzas. 

(6) Lahhd-hdnd, Lanka. The news of Rama’s arrival in Ceylon. Trijata tells Sita. 
Alarm of the citizens. The first battle, Ahgada’s challenge. Yibhishana’s remonstrance. 
Mand6dari’s remonstrance. The battle resumed. Hanumat’s journey for the sanjwam root. 
The final victory. Fifty-eight stanzas. 

(7) JJttaT’-hdnd, the Sequel, Verses in adoration of Rma. Miscellanea. One hundred 
and seventy-seven stanzas. 


1 The commentators say that there are three ways of looking- at R^ma [Hni hhdriti Uld), via., the tender side of 
his character (mddhurya), the majestic side of his character {aisvarya), and the complex (misrita) in which tender- 
ness and majesty are combined. There are four ways of singing his praises, as a mdgadha or panegyrist, a vandin 
or bard, a sdta. or historical poet, and an arthin or suppliant. A work in which the complex view of Rama’s 
character, together with his glory and his power, is celebrated is called a charita, and should be sung by a suta 
(also called a pauranika,) an historical poet. His tenderness should be sung by a mdgadha^ and his majesty by a 
vandin ; while entreaties addressed to him should be sung by an arthin. Tul’si D^s first composed the Udma^ 
chantormdnasa, dealing with the complex side of Raima’s character, as a suta. Then, to encourage the faithful with 
a true idea of Rama’s power, he illustrated his majesty in the KahittdhaU, assuming the role of a vandin. Then 
to strengthen the love of the worshipper, he dwelt on Rdma’s tenderness in the Gttdhali, taking the r6le of a 
mdgadha. Finally becoming an arthin, a suppliant, he wrote the Einay pattrikd. Pandit SudhS.kar Dviv^di gives 
me the following §ldka 

sutdh paur&nMh prohtd, mdgadhd vamsasamsalidh \ 
vandinas tv a'tnala-prajnd.hprastdva-sadrisdhtayahw 

from which we gather that a suta is a reader of ancient histories, a mdgadha praises the king’s family, and a vandin 
is expert in complying with his demand for a fine poem. 
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The following are examples of this work. JT, Ram» I. 

Metre. Sawaiyd, 

Awadhesa M dare saMre gai suta goda Icai hhufati lai nikase \ 

Abaldki haun s6cha Umochana M thagi si rahi, je na thage dhilca se \ 

Tulasi mana^ranjana, ravjita anjana naina sukhahjana-jatalia se I 

Sajani, sasi men sama sUa ubliai nava nUa saroruha se bikase \\ 1 IH 

(One townswoman of Ayodhya says to another) “I went at dawn to the portal of the Lord 
of Awadha (Dasaratha), as, son in arms, the king issued from the palace. As I gazed upon 
the babe, the releaser from sorrow, I stopped like one enchanted, — yea, shame on all who 
were not enchanted at the sight. (0 ! Tnl’si), His eyes darkened with heart-rejoicing henna 
were like young kJianjanas,^ My dear, ’twas just as though twc dark lotuses had bloomed, 
noble in character, upon the fair moon (of his countenance).” 

We may note that the first word of the first line is said by the commentators to set the 
whole keynote of the poem. Aviadliesaj the Lord of Awadh, {%sa=Uvara), indicates that the 
subject of the poem is majesty (aisvarya). 

The next example (V, 14, 15) describes how Hanumat, with his flaming tail sets fire to 
Lanka. Jt is a good example of Tul'si Das’s power over words, with which he makes the sound 
an echo of the sense. 

Metre. Kavitta, 

Mdta-hdta hoia-Sia atani agdra pauri IcMri hhori dauri dauri dmM ati dgi hai 1 
Arata ^piihdrata, sahbhdrata na hdhu^ bydkula jahdh so talidn I6ga chalyau 

bhdgi hai \\ 

BdladM pliirdwai, bdra hdra jkahardwai, jliarai hmdiyd si, lahka jpaghildi •pdgi 
pdgi hai \ 

Tulasi, hildki ahuldni jdtudhdnt hahai chitra hdh he ha'pi so nisdchara na Idgi 

hai \\ 14 II 

Ldgi Idgi dgi, bhdgi bhdgi chale jahdn tahdn, dhiya ho na mdya, bdjya yuta na 
sahbhdraMh \ 

Chhute hdra, basara ughdri, dhuma dhundha andha, hahai bdre budlie hdri buri 
bdra bdrahih U 

Haya hihindta, bhdgi jdta, ghahardta gaja, bhari bldra dhili peli rauhdi khauhdi 
ddrahih I 

^dma lai childia bilaldta ahuldta ati tdta tdta tauhsiydta jhauhsiyata jhdrahih tl 15 It 

In the market-gulleys, on the bulwarks of the citadel, on the balconies, on the palaces, on 
the gatew^ays, running along from lane to lane, Hanumat sets alight a mighty conflagration. 
In terror the people scream. One fails to help another, every one is in confusion, and every one 
only tries to run away from where he finds himself. The monkey brandishes his (blazing) tail : 
he jerks it from door to door ; sparks fall from it like rain drops, and Lanka, as it were, ripens 
and melts into syrup. (0 Tul’si) the distraught Rakshasa women cry out as they look at 
him : — ‘not even in a picture hath such a moukey been seen by the night-prowlers’?® (14) 

‘B’ire 1 Fire ! Fire ! ’ They flee, they run hither and thither for their lives. Mother knows 
not her own daughter. Father helps not his own son. Girls with their hair dishevelled, nay, 
their very garments torn open, blind in the darkness of the smoke, children, old men, cry and 
cry again for ‘water, water! ’ The horses neigh, the elephants trumpet, as they break from their 
stalls. In the vast mob men shove and trample one another, one crushing another as he falls 
beneath his feet. Calling each others’ names, children screech, lamenting, distraught, crying 
‘ my father, my father, I am being scorched, I am being burnt alive in the flames.’ (15) 

® The hkaricma is a yery quickly darting bird, to which eyes are frequently compared. ® i.e, E^lkshasas. 
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9. The Git or Glt^bali. The history of Rama, in various song-metres. 

Devoted to the tender side QtnddJuiry a) of Rrima's character.^ In seven Icdnds, or cantos, viz. 

(1) Baldcand, Childhood. A gospel of the infant Rama. The birth of Rama and his 
brothers. Rejoicings thereon. The delight and aSection of the qneen-m others (7), and of 
Dasaratha in and for their infant children. The blessing of Vasishtha (13). The mothers’ 
affection. They rock the babes to sleep. Description of the beauty of the infants- They grow 
older and crawl about the court of the palace (26). Rama's beauty at this age. They play in 
the courtyard and lisp their first words. Their first lessons in walking. The weakening of 
Rama, at dawn, by his mother (36). The boys run out to play. The admiration of the town 
folk. They play on the banks of the Sarayu (46). (The first half of the canto ends here. 
Eorty-six songs) , 

Yisvamitra comes to Ayodhya, His welcome. He asks for Rama and Lakshmana to relieve 
the hermits from the Rilkshasas. They start off with him. Description of their charming 
appearance. Their delight and w’onder at the novelties they see on the way. The slaughter 
of the Rilkshasas. Rejoicing of the hermits. The salvation of Ahalya (57). They set out for 
Janakapura. Their reception there : admiration of the citizens. The two princes introduced to 
Janaka. They reach the scene of the bow-sacrifice. The appearance of the princes. The crowd 
assembles to see the sight. The townsfolk talk. The grandeur of the assembly^ Arrival 
of Sita in state (84). The proclamation of the conditions. The other competitor kings fail 
even to move the bow. Rama, at Yisvamitra’s instance, breaks the bow (90). Rejoicings 
thereat. Rage of the defeated kings. Delight of the townsfolk (99). 

Kausalya s lamentations in Rama’s absence from Ayodhya. The other queens comfort her. 
Arrival of news from Janakapura. Rejoicings in Ayddhya. The marriage procession starts 
and arrives at Janakapura (lOO). The wedding. Description of the beauty of Rama and Sita. 
Of Lakshmana and Urmihi. The townsfolk talk of Rama. His reception at Ay6dhya by his 
mother. Altogether llO songs (pada) to various melodies. 

(2) Ayodhyd-lidnd. Ay6dhya. Dasaratha determines to make Rama yuvardja, KaikSyi, 
under Manthara’s influence, gets Bharata m.’o.d.eyuvardjai and has Rama sent to exile (1). Lamen- 
tations of Kausalya and Dasaratha. They entreat Rama to stop, but unavailingly. Sita makes 
ready to go with Rama. He remonstrates. She insists. The townsfolk lament that Sita is 
going (11). Lakshmana also insists on going. They start (12). Sita washes Rama’s feet when he 
is weary with the road. Their pilgrimage (14). The comments of the people along the way, on their 
appearance. Of the village people (15-30). Their hardships. Comments of people on the road 
(31-41). The comments of the forest women Qcirdtint) in Chitrakuta. The pilgrims settle 
there. Their life. The forest and all nature gain new beauties (42-50). At Ayodhya, the 
lamentations of Kausalya (51-55). Return of the charioteer Sumantra. Dasaratha addresses 
him, laments, and dies (56-59). Bharata reproaches Kaikeyi (60, 61). He speaks humbly to 
Kausalya. Her reply (62-64). He refuses to be made king, and sets out for Chitrakuta (65). 
Lamentations of the parrots, &c., in Rama’s house (66-67). Bharata’s journey to Chitrakuta, 
He meets Rama, and entreats him to return. Rama refuses (68-72). Bharata asks for Lakshmana 
at least to return, and to let him go instead with Rama, This he also refuses. He takes 
Rama’s shoes home with him, to set them on the throne. He himself lives in humble guise 
at Nandigrama (73-79). Praise of Bharata (80-82). Kausalya’s lamentations (80-87). The 
talk of the townsfolk (88, 89). Total eighty-nine songs (pada). 

(3) Aranya-Mnd, The Forest. The pilgrims in the forest. Rama as a hunter. The leaf 
hut in Panchavafei (1-5). The golden deer. The circumstances of its death. The approach of 
Ravana disguised as the mendicant devotee. The rape of Sita. The conflict with Jatayu(6-8) ; 
return of R^ma and Lakshmana to the hermitage. The search for Sita. They find Jatayu. He 
tells them of the rape (9-16). The meeting with the 'Savari (17), Altogether 17 songs (pada). 


See note on the Kahitt&halt 
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(4) KislJmidkd-hand. The Adventures in Kishhindhya. Sugriva shows Eama the brace- 
lets dropped by Sita. When the rainy season is over the monkeys and bears go oil to search 
for Sita. In all two songs (pada), 

(5) Sundar-lcdnd. The Beautiful. The monkeys and bears set out to search for Situ. 
The meeting with Saiiipati. Hanumat leaps over the sea. Searches for Sita in Laiika, and 
finds her (1). The meeting. Hanumat gives her Rama’s ring (2). She addresses the ring 
(3, 4). Conversation between Hanumat and Sita (5-11). Hanumat addresses Ravana (12, 13). 
After having burnt Lanka, Hanumat addresses Sita and departs (14, 15). Lakshmana tells 
Kama of the arrival of Hanumat. Hanumat arrives and tells his own story (16-20). llama’s 
reception of the news. They set out for Lanka, build the Setubandha and cioss the sea (21, 
22). Ravana receives news of the approach of Rama’s army. Mandodari advises him to 
submit. Also Vibbisbana. Ravana spurns bim. He deserts to Rama and his reception (23-46). 
Sita awaiting Rama’s arrival. She talks with Trijafa (47-61). Altogether 51 songs {^ada), 

(6) Lanhd-hdnd, Lanka. Mandodari remonstrates with Ravana (1). Aiigada’s challenge 
(2, 3). Lakshmana’s wonnd. Hanumat brings the magic root, visiting Ayudhya on his Avay. 
His conversation with Bharata. Lakshmana recovers (4-15). After conquering the Rakshasas 
(all description of the battle omitted) R^ma brings the slain monkeys and bears to life (1). 
The period of Rama’s banishment elapsed. Kausalya expecting Rama at Ayodhya. Good 
omens- Rejoicing in the city at the news of Rama’s approach. The arrival of Rama (18-23). 
In all twenty-three songs (pada). 

(7) Uttar-'hdnd. The Sequel. The majestic (aikvarya) sway of Rama, after his return 
(1). The tenderness {mddhurya) of his rule. The music when he wakes in the morning (2). 
He bathes in the Sarayu (3-5). Rama on his throne (6-8). His love, &c. (9-12). His might. 
Praise of his personal appearance (13-17), The swing festival in the rainy season (18). Praise 
of Ayodhya (19). Its illumination (20). Its inhabitants (21). The Holi festival (22). The 
prosperity of the city (23). Rama’s justice. The affair of the Washerman. The banishment 
of Sita (24-32). Sita’s life iu Yalmiki’s hermitage. Birth of Lava and Kusa. Their growth 
(33-36). Rtoa’s life in Ayfidhya after Sita’s banishment (37). Praise of Rama (38). In all 
thirty-eight songs (pada). 

The following is an example of this poem. GU. I. 82. 

Kdnhard 

Lalita sutalii Idlati sachu pdyeh \ 

Kausalya hala Icanaha ajira mahan sikhawata chalana ahgariydn Idyeh Mill 

Kati hinkim painjani pahjani bdjati runu jhunu madhura rehgdyeh I 

FahuhcM harani hantha kanthuld hanyau Mhari'nahlia mani-jarita jardyen M 2 || 

FUa punita bichitra jhanguliyd sbhati sydma sarira sokdyeh I 

JDatiyd dvai dvai manohara mukha-ckhaU aruna adhara chita Uta chordyen \\ 3 || 

Chibuka hapola ndsikd sundara hhdla tilaka masi bindu bandy eh I 

Bdjata nayana mahju ahjana-juta hJiahjana hahja ndna madu ndyeitw^w 

Latakana cJiavu bliTikuiiya tedhi medhi subhaga sudSsa subhdyeh I 

Kilaki hilahi ndchata chutahi suni darapati janani ckhutulcayeh II 5 M 

Qiri gliuturuani Uki uihi anujani tdtari bolata p4pa dehJidySh \ 

Bula-keli abaltki main saha mudita magana dnahda anamdyih ll 6 II 
Bekhata nahha gjiana ota charita muni joga samddhi birati bisardyeh \ 

Tulasi Ddsa je rasik na yehi rasa ie nara jada jivaia jage^ jdyeh II 7 || 

Tull of happiness Kansalya caresses her darling boy. She lets him cling to her finger as 
she teaches him to walk in the fair golden palace conrt (1). Bunu jhunu, runu jhunu, sweetly 
tinkles the bell- girdle on his waist, sweetly tinkle the anklet-bells on his feet, as she helps hiTn 
along. On his wrists are bracelets, and round his throat a jewelled necklet studded with (evil- 
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fending) tiger’s claws (2). A spotless saffron- coloured little silken coatadorns him, while it itself 
looks charming on his dark limbs. His sweet face is a picture, with two little teeth above and 
below, peeping out behind his cherrj lips, and stealing away the hearts of all (3). Lovely is his 
chin, his cheek, his nose. On his forehead, like a caste mark is a drop of ink (to ward off the 
evil eye). His bright eyes, henna-darkened, shine, putting to shame the hhanjana^ the lotus, 
and the (glancing silver) fish (4). On his bow-shaped brow hang dainty curls, and over them 
hair-plaits of enhancing charm. As he hears his mother snap her fingers, he crows and springs 
with delight, and when he lets go her finger from his hand she is filled with dismay (5). He 
tumbles down, and pulls himself up upon his knees, and babbles (with joy) to his brothers 
when his mother shows him a piece of cake, and she, as she looks at all his pretty baby ways, 
is drowned in love, and cannot bear her joy (6). The saints in heaven gaze at his pranks from 
behind the clouds, and forget all their austerities. Saith Tiil’si Dfis, the man who loveth not this 
sweetness, hath no soul, and his life in this world is in vain (10). 

jO. The Krishna G-itabali. A collection of songs in honour of Krishna. In the Braj, or 
rather the Kanauji, dialect. A collection of 61 songs (pada). The first portion deals with 
Krishna’s babyhood and boyish pranks in Gokula, and the latter portion with the lamentations 
of the herd-maidens during his visit to Mathura. The style is quite different from that of 
Tnl’si Das’s other works, and many scholars deny its authenticity. I have only seen two 
lithographed editions of the text, and no commentary. The following is an example. It 
describes how Krishna held up Mount Govardhana. Krishna GUdhali, 18. 

Bag Malar 

Brija para gliana ghamanda 7tari dye { • 

Ati apamdm hichdri dpano, kopi smesa paihdyt It 

Bamakati dusaha dasa hu disi ddmini, hliayo tama gagana ganbhkra I 

Garajata ghora vdridhara dhdvata pririta prahala samira It 

Bdra hdra pahi-pdta upala gkana barahhata hunda bisdla [ 

Sita-sahhUa puhdrata drata gosuta g6p% gvodla it 

Bdhhaku Rama Kdnha eJii abasara dusaha dasd bhai di | 

Nanda birodha hiyo siirapati sauh so tumhard hala pdi || 

Simi liahsi uihyau Nanda ho ndharu liyo kara kudhara uthdi { 

Tulasi Bdsa, Maghavd apane sauh kari gay 6 garb a gahiudi n 

On Yraja the storm clouds have arrogantly come, for the king of the Gods (Indra) 
considering himself insulted has sent them. Lightning, irresistible, flashes all around; in the 
heaven hath been born a profound darkness. Fierce rain clouds roar and rush, impelled by a 
mighty wind. Again and again fall thunderbolts, and the raindrops of the clouds are huge 
hailstones. Terrified at the cold, the cowboys, the cow-maidens, and the cowherds scream 
aloud, ^ Protect us, 0 Balarama and Krishna. Our lot is now more than we can bear. Nanda 
has contended with the Lord of the Gods, trusting in your power.’ When Nanda’s tiger heard 
these words, be rose up smiling, and lifted up the mountain (of Govardhana) with his hand.^ 
Saith Tul’si Das, Maghayan (Indra) thus, by his own action, humbled his own pride. 

11. The Binay Pattrik^. The Book of Petitions. In this the poet writes in the character 
of a suppliant {arthin).^ There is an interesting legend as to the way the book came to be 
written. Tul’si Das first, as a paurdnika, wrote the Bam Cliarit Mdnas^ in which he dwelt on the 
complex side of Kama’s character and on his glory, might and prowess. Then, as a vandin, to 
establish the hearts of those who sought the Lord, he wrote the KahittdbaU desbling with Rama’s 
majesty. Then, to increase love in the worshippers of the Lord, he wrote as a mdgadha, the Gitdhali, 
Subsequently to all this, a murderer one day came on a pilgrimage crying, ‘ For the love of 

5 Using it as an umbrella to skelter the distracted cowherds. 

® See footnote 1 to the account of the KaJjittdbali. 
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the Lord Eamaj cast alms to me, a murderer.’ TtiI’s!, hearing the welLbeloyed name, called 
him to his house, gave him sacred food which had been offered to the God, declared him puriffed, 
and sang praises to his beloved deity. The Brahmans of Banaras held an assembly, and sent 
for the poet, asking how this murderer’s sin was absolved, and how he had eaten with him. 
Tul’si replied, ‘Bead ye your Scriptures. Their truth hath not entered yet into your hearts. 
Your intellects are not yet ripe, and they remove not the darkness from your souls.’ They 
replied that they knew the power of the Name, as recorded in the Scriptures, ‘but this man is a 
murderer. How can he obtain salvation ? ’ Tul’si asked them to mention some proof by which 
he might convince them, and they at length agreed that, if the sacred bull of '^Siva would eat from 
the murderer’s hand, they would confess that they were wrong, and that Tiil’si Das was right. 
The man was taken to the temple and the bull at once ate out of his hand. Thus did TuPsi teach 
that the repentance of even the greatest sinner is accepted by the Lord. This miracle had 
the e-ffect of converting thousands of men and making them lead holy lives. The result enraged 
the Kaliyuga^ (the present age of sin personified), who came to the poet and threatened him, 
saying, ‘Thou hast become a stumbling block in my kingdom of wickedness. I will straight- 
way devour thee, unless thou promise to stop this increase of piety.’ Full of terror, Tul’si 
Das confided all this to Hanumat, who consoled him, telling him he was blameless and advi.sing 
him to become a complainant in the conrt of the Lord himself. Write a binay-'paitrihd^ a 
petition of complaint, and I will get an order passed on it by the master, and wdll he 
empowered to pnnish the Kaliynga. Without such an order I cannot do so, for he is the king 
of the present age. According to this advice the poet wrote the Binay Pattnkd. 

The book is in the form of a series of hymns, adapted to singing, and addressed to the Lord, 
as a king in a court. According to earthly custom, the first hymns, or petitions, are addressed to 
the lower gods, — the door-keepers, ushers, and courtiers as it were, of heaven, and then the 
remainder of the book is devoted to humble petitions to the Lord Rama himself. Thus, — He 
first addresses Ganesa (the door keeper) (1), then the Sun-god (2), Siva (3 — 10), Bhairava 
(Siva, the protector of Banaras) (11), Samkara (12), 'Siva (13), Siva and Parvati in one (14), 
Parvati (15, 16), the Ganges (17—20), the Yamuna (21), the Hshetra-pfila of Banaras (22). 
Chitrakiita (23, 24), Hannmat (25 — 36),Lakshmaiia (37, 38), Bharata (39), Satrughna (40), Sita 
(41 — 43). With the 44th hymn the petitions to Rama begin, and are continued to the 277th. 
In the 278th the poet addresses the whole court, and the 279th, and last, hymn records the 
successful result of his petitions.® 

The following are specimens of this work: — 

Bin. 149. 

Kalian jdiihi kd sann kahawh, aura tliaura na mere l 
Janma gahivdyo tere-i dvdre kinhara tere ll 1 U 
Main tau higdri, mtka, so svdratlia kS linlie l 
Tohi hriyd-nidlii Icyaun hanai meri hinJie I] 2 II 
Dina duradina, dina duradasd, dina duklia dina dukhana | 

Jauh laun tun na bilokihai Baghulansa-lihliukhana 11 3 || 

JDai jgHlii kina dithi haun, kisva'-kilbchana \ 

To son tu - hrhf na dusarb, nata-socha-himocTiana \\ 4 11 

FarddMna^ diva^ dina liauh, svddhma gosdnih -I 

Bolanahdrb so karai, hali, binai ki jhdhih 11 5 |l 

Apu dekhi, mohih dekhiyd, jana jdniye sdnchb I 
Badi bia Rdma ndma, ki jeliin lai s6 bdhchb l| 6 11 

Jtaliani riti Bdma rdvari nita Tiiye Tiulasi Jiai \ 

Jyauh hlidvai tyauh karu kripdla tiro Tulasi liai 11 7 I1 

7 Kaliyuga, as a person, may practically be translated by ‘ the devil’ of Christianity. [For Kaliynga’s doings 
when personified as a god in popular poetry, see Legends of the Pmjdb, Tol. II, p. 239 ff.— Ed.] 

* Some editions make 280, not 279 hymns. 
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In the preceding hymn, the poet has prayed to the Lord to look upon him, — he can do 
nothing of himself. He now continues, — “ Eor whither can I go ? to whom can I tell (my 
sorrows) ? No other place have I. Have I not passed my life a slave at thy door, and thine 
only? True, often have I turned away from thee, and grasped the things of this world ; but, 
0 thou full of mercy, how can acts like mine be done by thee (that thou shouldst hide thy face 
from me) ? 0 Glory of Raghu’s race, till thou wilt look upon me, my days will be days of evil, 

my days will be calamity, my days will be woe, my days will be defilement. When I turned my 
back to thee, and (it was because) I had no eyes of faith to see thee where thou art ; but thou art 
all-seeing (and canst therefore look upon me where’er I be). Thou alone, and no other, art like 
unto thyself; thou who dost relieve the sorrows of the humble. 0 God, I am not mine own; to 
some one must I be the humble slave, while thou art absolutely uncontrolled, and master of thy 
will. I am but a sacrifice (hali) ofiered unto thee ; what petition can the reflection in the mirror 
make to the living being who is reflected therein.® Eirst, look thou upon thyself (and remember 
thy mercy and thy might). Then cast thine eyes upon me ; and claim me as thy true servant ; 
for the name of the Lord is a sure protection, and he who taketh it is saved. Lord, thy conduct 
and thy ways^® ever give joy unto my heart ; TuFsi is thine alone, and, 0 God of mercy, do 
unto him as it seemeth good unto thee.” 

Bin, 195. 

Bali jdun liaun Rama Gosdh'h I 
Kijai kripd dpani ndhin \\ 

JParamdratlia - surapura - sddliana^ saha svdratha snliJiadaf hhaldi I 
Kali saJwpa I6p% suchdl% nija hatJiina Jcuchdli clialdi || 

JaJiah j ah ail chita cJiitaivata hita, tali ah nita naioa bilcMda adhikdt | 

Ruohi bhdvati hhabJiari hlidgahih^ samuMi amita anahlidi || 

Xdhi magana mana, hyddlii bikala tanay hacliana maVtna jhutlidi | 
ijtehuh para twnha so Tulasi hi sahala sanelia sagdi \\ 95 ll 

0 Rama, my Holy one, I offer myself a sacrifice unto thee. Show thou grace unto me as 
thou art wont. The evil age hath in its wrath cut off every good way, the means of ultimate 
salvation, and the means of attaining to the lower heaven, yea, every earthly happiness, every 
goodness, — and hath brought into use its own, hard, evil way. 

Wherever the soul looketh towards good, there ever it causeth new sorrows to increase. 
Every pleasure that delighteth fleeth in terror, while all things that delight not, stand in 
front of a man, in unmeasured numbers. The soul is plunged in spiritual woe : the body is 
distracted by disease : man’s very words are foul and false. And yet, (0 Lord,) with thee doth 
Tul’si Das hold the close kinship of perfect love. 

12, Bfama-eliarita-m§,nasa 5 the Lake of the Gests of Rama. Written in various metres. 
Most commonly eight pairs (frequently more) of chaupdh followed by one pair (sometimes more) 
of dohdsy with other metres, in the more high-flown portions, interspersed. In seven sopdnay or 
descents (into the lake), viz, : — 

(1) B41a kanda. (2) Ayddhya kanda. (3) Aranya kanda. (4) Kishkindhya kanda. 

(5) Sundara kauda. (6) Laiika kanda. (7) IJttara kanda. 

This work, w^hich is more usually called the Manas Rdmd'ijan, or the TuVd-hrit Edmayan, 
is, as already shown, largely quoted in the Bohdhali, The following references will show that 

® The reflection of a man in a mirror is entirely dependent on the man who is reflected. It moves as he moveG, 
and only acts as he wills. So man’s soul, which is but a reflection of the universal Soul, is entirely dependent on 
the will iprerana) of the latter for all his actions good and bad. Hence the poet asks that the Lord may will him 
to lead a holy life. He has no right ask for it as a right, he can only ask for it as a favonr. 

ji® Jiahani = dcharana {iLjjvalatd gurutd dharmmtti ddi jis dcliaran ;par dpu rahaiii s td ku mhani kahty comm.). 
Wtti = vyavahdra {jis vyavahdra U maniri mitra s^vak ipra^ddi par 'variain.) 

, The commentator gives as an illustration, disease springing up at a holy festival. The late Hardw^r affair is 
an example in point. 
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certain verses occur twice in the poem itself. Whether this is due to interpolations or not 
I cannot say. My references are all to Chhakkan Lai’s Corpus, and also to the new edition 
published by Babu Earn Din Singh. 

Earn. Ba., Ch. 77, 2 = Ram. A., Ch. 212, 3 (Ram Din., 213, 3) 

Sira dJiari dyasu la aria tumlidrd. \ 

Parama dharama yalia ndtlia liamdrd It 

Eto. BA., Ch. 73, 3, 4 

Tapa-haJa rachai prapanclia hidlidtd \ 

Tapa-bala Blshm salcala jayaArdid |g 
Tapa-hala Samlhu harahih sanghdrd | 

Tapa-lala SeJclia dliarai maliidjJidrd \\ 

Compare Earn. Ba., Oh. 163, 23 

Tapa-hala ten jaga sHjai hidlidtd \ 

Tapa-hala Bislinu hliae paritrdtd \\ 

Tapa-hala SamhJiu Icaraliih sanghdrd I 

Tapa ten agama na haelilm sansdrd \\ 

E4m. A., Ch. 89, 2 = Mm. A., Ch. Ill, 7 

Ti pitu mdtu laalialm, sahhi, haisd I 
Jinha pathae hanu hdlalsa aisS \\ 

Ram A., Ch. 123, 1, 2 = E^m. Ir., Ch. 7, 2, 3 (Ram Dm, 9, 2, 3) 

Age Bdma Lalchanu hane (punt) pdchM 

Tdpasa l^kha hirdjata {hand aii) Mchlie 
Ifbhaya Ucha Siya soliati liaise 
Brahma hicha mdyd jaise. 

Note that the last half line, * as MayA, exists between Brahman and the soul,’ shows that 
Tul’si Das was not altogether in accord with Ramanuja, who altogether denied the existence of 
the May A postulated by BahkarachArya. This will be dealt with subsequently. 

Ram Sun., Ch. 23, 1 

Edma cliarana-panhaja . ura dharaM | 

Lanhd acJiala rciju tumha harahu || 

Ram. Lan,, Ch. 1, 8 

Edma charana-pankaja ura dharaliu \ 

Kautuha elca hlidlu hapi harahu 11 

The poem was commenced in the year 1674 A. D. in AyddhyA-, where the first three 
shpdnas were written. Thence he went to Banaras, where Tul’si Das completed the work.^® 

I do not give any analysis of the contents of this excellent work. Mr. Growse’s translation 
makes this unnecessary, I hesitate also to give any example of it. No specimen will give a 
fair idea of the poem’s many beauties, and at the same time of its (to European taste) defects. 
It would be as unfair as to show a .single pearl as a sample of the ocean with all its profundity 
and all its terrors, The Edma-charita'-indnasa is the earliest known, and at the same time the 
greatest, of Tul’si Das’s works. But, though the earliest, it has none of the crudeness which we 
might expect in a poet’s first attempt at song. Its metre is correct, though never monotonous ; 
its language is appropriate without being a:ffected, and the chain!' of thought, ever bound 
together by the one golden string of love and devotion to his master, is worthy of the greatest 

Bdm. Ki., S6. 1. rmikU-janma mahi jdni, &c. Here tlie poet for the j&rst time in the poem praises K&si 
(BanAras), instead of Ayodhy^, and this passage is to he interpreted as above. The BOa, Ayodhyfi and Aranya 
KAn(Jas were written at AyodhyA, and the Kishkindhya, Sundara, LahkA and Uttara K^ndas, at Bandras. 
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poet of any age. In the specimens taken from his other works I have shown what power the 
poet had over language, and how full that language would be either of tenderness, or of soul- 
absorbing devotion to the Deity whom he adored, and if I now give an extract from the 
TuVsi-hrit Jtdmdyan it is not as a specimen of the work, but to show Tul’s! Das in his lighter, 
perhaps more artificial mood, in which, with neatness and brevity of expression worthy of 
Kalidasa or of Horace, he paints the marvellous transformation of nature which accompanies 
the change from one Indian season to another. I allude to the well-known passage in the 
KishhindJiya-hdiid which describes the rainy season, and the coming of autumn (Ch. 14 and ff). 
I follow Chhakkan Lai’s text, as usual, in this paper, 

A word as to the style, Tu’lsi Das here adopts a series of balanced, antithetic sentences, — 
each line consisting of a statement of fact and of a simile, — the latter often of a religious nature. 
This^ method of writing closely resembles that adopted by Kalidasa in portions of the first book 
of the Eaghuvani^, and still more that of the Book of Proverbs. Thus, — (Prov. xxvi, 
7 and E. 

‘ The legs of the lame are not equal ; 

So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 

As he that bindeth a stone in a sling ; 

So is he that giveth honour to a fool. 

Asa thorn goeth up into the hand of a drunkard j 
So is a parable in the mouth of fools. 

In the same style, Tul’s! Diis here says — 

As the sheet lightning flickeretb, 

So is the short-lived love of the wicked. 

As the clouds heavy with rain bow down to the earth, 

So boweth (humbly) the wise man full of wisdom. 

As the mountains heed not the assaults of the raindrops, 

So the holy man heedeth not the words of the wicked. 

The translation given by me below will be found to be more full than the above, but it 
will be seen that, throughout, the text is built on this principle. 

ChoLujpdi* 

Ghana ghamanda nahJia garojata ghord \ 

Priyd-Mna mana darapata mord \\ 

Ddiuini damaha valia na ghana Tnahifi 1 

Khala hai prUi jathd thiru ndhm II 
Barakhaliih jalada hlifimi niarde I 

Jathd nawahih h^idha hidyd fde \\ 

Bukda aghdta saliahih giri haise \ 

Khala M bachana santa sdha jaise U 

Ckhudra nadi hliari chali tordi\ 

Jasa thora liu dliana hhala itardi II 

BJmmi parata blid dhdbara pdm { 

Janu y^alii mdyd lapatdni II 
Samiti sa^uiii jala bharaliih taldiod \ 

Jiwi sadagitna sajjana paldh dwd II 
Sarltd jala jala-nidhi mahuh di \ 

E6L achala jimi jiva Bari pdi II 

mild. 

Harita blmmi irina sanhida samnjU paraUh nahih pantJa I 

Jimi paUanda ^bdda ten gnpta holdh sadagrantlia W 14^ W 
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Chaupdt 

Dddura dhuni cliakun disd suhd^ I 

Beda ^adhahin janu batu samtiddi W 
ITava jpallava bJiae bitapa aneJca \ 

Sudhaha mana jasa mile Mbelcd li 
Arha jawdsa jpdta binu hliayau I 

Jasa purdja Irliala udyama gay ait \\ 

Khojata katahun milai naliih dlinri \ 

Karai krodlia jimi dharamahi dur% |l 
Sasi-sam^anna solia mahi kaisi I 
Upakdri kai sampati jaisi II 
Uisi tama ghana IchadySta birdjd 1 

Janu dambhinha har mild samdjd l| 

Mahdbrishti chali pliuii Tcidri I 

Jimi sutantra bhaye bigarahin ndrt \\ 

KrisM nirdwahin chatura his and l 

Jimi hudka tajahih mdha mada mdnd \\ 

Dehhiyata chalcrabdlca hJioga ndlvii I 
Kalihi pdi jimi dharma pardhin \\ 
tfsara baralchai trina nahiii jdmd \ 

Jimi JSari-jana-Jiiya upaja na Mmd \\ 

Bibidka jantu-sanlmla main hlirdjd [ 

Brajd hdrha jimi pdi surdjd |i 
Jahah tahaii raM patliiha tliaM ndnd \ 

Jimi indmya-gana upaje jndnd 1| 

Bokd, 

Koha-Jiuh pralala halia mdruta jahah taliah we glia hildJiih \ 

Jimi Icaputa M upajS kula saddharma nasdhih II 

KalaJmh dihasa mahuk nihida tama hahaJiuh lea pragafa patanga I 
Binasai upajai jhdna jimi pdi hU’Sanga su-sanga || 15 || 

Ckaupdi, 

Barakhd bigata sarada-ritu d% | 

Laehhimana dekhahu parama sulidi || 

PMle hdsa salcala mahi Midi | 

Janu harahhd-hrita pragafa budhdi || 

TJdita Agasti pantha-jala sokhd I 

Jimi lobhahi sohhdi saniokhd \\ 

Saritd sara nirmala jala solid | 

Santa hridaya jasa gata-mada-mohd |l 
Basa rasa suhha sarita sara pdni II 
MamatdJydga harahih jimi jhdni 1 1 
Jdni sarada ritu Jehahjana de \ 

Bdi samaya jimi suhrita suhde |l 
Pginlca na renu, sdha ati dharani || 

UUi nipuna nripa hai jasi harani \\ 

Jala-sanhdcha hiJcala bhai mind || 

Abudha Icuiumbi jimi dhana-Mnd \\ 

Binu ghana nirmala soha akdsd \ 

Sari jana iha parihari saha dsd || 

Kahuh kahuh hrishti sdradi thori I 

Kou eka pdwa bhagati jimi mbri U 
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Doha, 

Chale harahJii taji 7iagara 7iri;pa, topasa, bamha, bJiikhuri \ 

Jimi Hari-hliapati pdi sraotia tajahih dsraijti chdri |) 10 \\ 

Chaiipdi, 

SukM 7n'na je agddlid \ 

Jimi Hari-sarana 7ba ehaio bctdlid i| 

Dliule kamala, soha sara haisd 1 

Nirguna Brahma saguna hltae jaisd || 

Guvjata madhiikara mtihhara miupd \ 

Sundara Jtliaga 7'aha iidnd I'upd \\ 

Chahrahdha mana d'uhha 7iisi pekhi il 
Jimi durja^ia para-sampati dekhi [\ 

Ghdtalia raiata tnkhd ati 6h‘h\ 

Jimi S'ulcha laha'i 7ia Sccjikara-drohi 1 1 
Saradd tapa fiisi sasi apaJiarat I 

Sa7ita~darasa jimi pdtaha tara'- \\ 

Dekhi inda chakora samiidd • I 

Chitawaliih jimi Hari-jaiia Hari pa. 11 
Masaka dansa 6Ue hima-trdsd I 

Jimi dwija-droha hie hula~7idsd \\ 

Dohd, 

Bhwni jiva sankula raM gae snrada-ritu pdi \ 

Sada - gurd mile jdhvi jimi smuapa bhrama samuddl i| 17 II 

Kama addresses Lakshmana, while thej are waiting in the Kishkindhya forest for the rains 
to pass over, that they may start on their search for SitA. 

ChaupdL — * The sky covered with arrogant rain-clonds fiercely roareth,. while nay heart is 
distraught, bereft of its darling- The sheet lightning flickereth amidst the heavy clouds, 
fitful as the short-lived love of the wicked. The- heavy vapours pour forth rain^. and hang 
close-bellied to the earth, like a wise man stooping ’neath his weight of wisdom. The 
mountains bear the never-ceasing assaults of the rain drops, standing proudly unconcerned ; and 
even so the holy man heedetli not the words of the wicked. Each shallow streamlet, flooded 
to the brim, hasteneth eagerly on its way, like a vain fellow puffed up with- a little wealth. 
The clear water which falleth on the earth is become mud (and hideth it from the sky), as the 
cares of this world envelop the soul (and hide it from its Creator). With here a drop ard 
there a rill, the water filleth the lakes, like virtue entering a good man’s heart ; w-hile the 
rushing rivers ^.ow into the Ocean and find rest, even as the soul fmdeth rest in faith in God. 

Doha, — The grass groweth green and thick upon the ground, hiding the very paths 
so that they cannot be traced out ; and even so the disputations of the unbelievers ever hide the 
true path of the- scriptures. 

Chaupdi^ — The frogs shout lustily around, like a school of postulants reading holy books. 
Eresh shoots appear on bushes, as wisdom springeth in tlie hearts of the pious; and only the 
arh a 2 i,nd jawds trees lose their green leaves from the rainfall, as the schemes of the wicked 
fail under a righteous governor. Seek w^here thou wdlt, thou wilt find no dustf — so when a man 
yieldeth to passion his piety departetli, Fair shineth the earth prosperous with its fields of 
corn, as fair as a charitable man blessed by prosperity *, but in the dark nights the countless fire- 
flies are radiant, like unto hypocrites that have met their meet companion (the night of 
ignorance). The field banks (left uncared for) are burst and washed away by the heavy rain- 
storms, as a woman is ruined by being left to her own devices : but the wise and clever 
husbandman weedeth his crops, as the wise man w'eedeth his heart of delusion, passion, and 
pride. The Brahmani goose hath hidden itself, even as piety disappeareth in this age of siu; 
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and as on the barren land, for all the rain, not a blade of grass is seen, so lust is born not in 
the heart of a servant of the Lord. The earth is brilliant with swarms of manifold living 
creatures ; so, under a good governor, do his subjects multiply. Here and there a wearied 
traveller sitteth to rest himself, as a man’s senses rest when wisdom is born in him. 

At times a mighty wind ariseth and hither and thither scattereth the clouds, as, 

with the birth of a disobedient son, a household’s piety is destroyed. At one time, by day, 
here is a thick darkness, at another time the sun is visible ; even so, true knowledge is 
destroyed or born, as a man consorteth with the vile or with the holy. 

Chanpdi — The rains are past, the Autnmn-time is come ; 0 Lakshmana, see how fair the 
world appeareth. (The first sign that it cometh) is the white-bearded blossom of the tall thatch- 
grass, which hideth the earth as though declaring that the old age of the rains had come. 
Canopus shineth in the heavens, and the water which drowned the pathways is drying up, as 
desire drieth up when the True Content is achieved. The water glisteneth clear in the streams 
and lakes, like a holy man’s heart from which passion and delusion have departed. Gently 
miuisheth the depth of the streams and lakes, as the wise man gradually loseth bis thoughts of 
self. The wagtail knoweth that the Autumn is arrived, and cometh forth from its hiding place, 
beautiful as a good work done in season. No mud is there, and yet no dust, fair shineth the 
world, yea, like unto the deeds of a lore-learned king : yet as the waters fall the fish are 
troubled, as a foolish spendthrift is perplexed when his possessions are wasted. The sky serene 
and pure, without a cloud, is like unto a servant of the Lord, who is free from all earthly 
desire ; while now and then there fall a few drops of Autumn rain^ — few, as the few, who 
place their faith in me.^^ 

Bofnt — Joyfully issue forth from the cities, kings and eremites, merchants and beggars, 
e^en as the four orders of mankind desert all care when they find faith in the Lord. 

— Happy are the fish where the water is deep ; and happy is he who findeth 
naught between him and the fathomless mercy of the Lord. The lotuses bloom, and the lakes 
take from them a charm, as the pure Spirit becometh lovely when it taketh material form.^^ 
The noisy bees hum busily, and birds of many kinds sing tuneful notes. The Brahmaui goose 
alone is mournful when it seeth the night approach (which separateth it from its mate), as the 
evil man mourn eth when he seeth the prosperity of another. The cMtak waileth in its ever waxing 
thirst, even as an enemy of the deity never findeth peace. The moon by night consoleth for the 
heat of the autumn sun, €us sin vanisheth at the sight of a holy man. The partridge-coveys gaze 
intent upon the moon, like pious men whose only thought is for the Lord. The gnat and the 
gadfiy disappear in fear of winter, as surely as a house is destroyed which persecuteth Brahmans^ 

Doha . — The swarms of living creatures with which, in the rainy season, the earth was 
fulfilled, are gone. When they found the Autumn approaching, they departed. So, when a 
man findeth a holy spiritual guide, all doubts and errors vanish. 

(3) Legends and Traditions. 

In conclusion, it will be interesting to record such legends regarding the poet, as have not 
been already given in this paper. Some of these have been published before, but others are, I 
believe, new to English scholars. 

I commence by giving some valuable facts communicated to me by Mahamabopadbyaya 
Sudbakara Dvivedi. Some say that the poet was a Kanyakubja, and others that he was a 
Sarayupari23.a-Brahman. Brahmans of the former clan condemn the receipt of presents, begging 
for alms, and tbe like ; but Tul’si Das in Kdbittdvcd^, Ut., 73, says distinctly, ^ jdyo hula 
mahgana^ I was born in a family which begged,’ and hence he must be considered to have been a 
Sarayuparina. Tradition adds that he was a Dube of the Para4ara gotra of that clan. The most 
trustwo rthy accounts state that he was born in Samvat 1589 (A. D. 1532), so that he must 

IS RSpiaa was of course an mcarnation of the Lord. 

Here TtUsi D^s certainly speaks both of a Nirgunaih and not of a Sagunam, Brahman. 
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have been 42 years of age when he commenced writing the Edmdyana, and this conclusion is 
borne out by the nature of the work, which is that of a mature intellect, — of a man who had lived. 

In former days, before the British rule, children born at the end of the asterism Jy^shth^, 
and at the beginning of that of Mula, were said to be born in AbhuJda-mula, Such a child was 
considered to be of the worst possible nature, and destined to destroy his father. On this 
account he would usually be abandoned by his parents, or, at the best, if from natural 
aSection they could not be so inhuman, they would not look upon its face for eight years. 
Thus, in the MuhurUa-cMntdmani (composed about TuFsi Das’s time), it is written, ‘ jdtam 
siiumtatraiparityajedvdmukliampitd^syd *sJitasamdna pasyet,' In the purdnas, Narantaka is 
mentioned as having been born to Havana in Abhukta-mula^ and to have been abandoned in 
this way. He did not die, but grew up and had 'many children and grandchildren. At 
Narada’s instigation, Havana sent for them, and they were all killed in the conflict with Hama, 

Tul’sl Das was one of these children born in Abhnkta-mAla, and, when his parents 
abandoned him he must have been picked up by some wandering sddhu, for no respectable house- 
holder would have had aught to do with such a child. He tells us himself in Binay Pattrihd, 
227, 2, ^janani janaka tajS janami, kai'amahinuhidhi-huh sixajyo aladeri^^ father and 
mother brought me into being and then abandoned me, and God himself created me without 
good fortune, and forsook me.’ Compare, also, the whole passage above quoted from the KahiU 
tdhdU, Ut,, 73. He must, as a boy, have lived and wandered over India with this sddhu, and 
learnt from him and his companions the story of Hama, as he himself tells us.^® 

He was probably named Tulasi D^sa by the s§.dhu, according to a custom which these 
men have. When they desire to purify any person, they cause him to eat a tulasi leaf which 
has been dedicated to an image of Yishuu. This was probably done in the unfortunate lad's 
case, and hence his name. 

He is popularly supposed to have been a profound pandit, but this is an evident error, as 
is shewn by his works. His Sanskrit is full of mistakes, e. g,, in the introductory slokas to B>dm. 
JJt^, he writes MhihantlidhlianUam for kehi^, and cliintakasya manabliringasanginau for ^mand- 
bhringa °9 or in the Rtidrdsliiaha,^^ Rudrdshtakam idam proktam viprena hara-toshaye, for HosMya. 

According to tradition, his father’s name was Atma RAm 'Sukla DubS, and his mother’s 
Hulasi. His real name was, as he tells us in K. Bdm, Tit., 94, Ram Bola. His spiritual 
preceptor was named Narahari, His father-in-law’s name was Dinabandhu Pathak, his wife’s 
Hatnavali, and his son’s Tarak.^^ Various places claim the honour of his birth, viz. Tari 
in the Hoab, Hastinapur, Hajipur near Chitrakut, and Hajapur, in the district of Banda, on the 
banks of the Yamuna. Of these, Tari appears to have the best claim. In his youth, he 
studied at Sukarakshetra, the modern Soron (Bam. Ba., d6. 30). He married in his father’s 

lifetime, and after the latter’s death, he lived contentedly as a householder, and begat a son. 
As explained elsewhere, Tul’si Das was a follower of the visislitddvaita Yedantic teaching of 
Hamanuja, as modified by Hamananda. It would be incorrect, however, to call him a strict 
adherent of that sect. I have previously pointed out that, in Ayodhya he was a Smarta, not 

15 B^m. d6. 30, 1 {Mainpuni nija gum, ^c.) and the following chaup^is. This passage also tells ns that 
he learned the Eama-story from this sddhu, or guru, as he called him, in Sanskrit, and why he determined to tell it 
in the vernacular (bhdhhd-haddha, &c.) 

16 See remarks above on the EahittdhalL 
u The following dohds give the above particulars : — 

Atamdrdma hai pUd-numa gaga jd.na I 

Mdtd Eulast Icahata saba Tulasi kai suna Mna 1 1 * 

(Pra}ia)ldda-ud}Ldrana ndma-Tcari guru hd sunid sddTiu I 

Pragata noma naki Jcahaia gaga kahS Mta aparddhu li 

Einahandhu Pdthaka kahata sasura ndma saba Mi \ 

Ratndvalt iiya ndma hai suia Tdraka gata hoi W 

The Guru’s name cannot be plainly given without sin, but it is that form of Yishnu which saved Prahlada, i,e,, 
Narahari. Prom the last line it appears that the poet’s son died at an early age. 

The poet also mentions his Guru’s name in a similarly disguised fashion in Bam. Ba., s6. I, 5 * handauh guru, 
padadeafiga kripd.sindhu NABA-r%a haei.’ With regard to his mother’s name, vide, post 
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a Vair%i Vaisbiiava, and also worshipped MahAdSva to some extent. In the lidmdyan^^ he 
himself states that he has followed many scriptures, and now and then he even alludes 
to the nirvisesha advaita Yedantic teaching of 'SahkarAchaiya, with its wdyd and its nirgunam 
Brahma, A great friend of his was Madh-u*sfidana Sarasrati, who was a follower of the 
doctrine of 'Saiikarachaiya. As a whole, however, his teaching may he taken as that of the 
visishtddvaita vMdnta, with a liberality, leaning sometimes to approval of strange or more esoteric 
doctrines. I have obtained from Baba Mohan Das Sadhu the following genealogical table 
showing the line of succession of the teachers of the poet. It starts from Sri-Mannarayaiia, 
who was twelfth in ascent of teachers before Ptamannja. I have no means of checking it, and 
give it for what it is worth, and with the warning that it is probably largely based upon 
unwritten tradition. Some of the names are interesting and well known. I give in a parallel 
column another list of names received from Pat ha, which difters in a few particulars, and the 
authority of which is unknown to me. 


M5han DPis’s List. 

Pat’nd List. 


Mohan Dds’s List. 

Pat’na List. 

1 

Sri Manuarayana 

N 

21 

Sri Purushuttamachar- 
ya. 

As in Mohan Das. 

2 

Sri Lakshmi 


22 

Sri Gangadharananda.. 

Ditto. 

3 

Sri Dharamuni 


23 

Sri Ramdsvarananda... 

Sri Ramamisra. 

4 

Sri Sendipatimuui 


24 

Sri Dvdrananda 

As in Mohan Dds. 

5 

Sri Karisunumuni 


25 

Sri Devananda 

Ditto, 

6 

Sri Sainyan^fchamuui... 

) Hot given. 

26 

Sri Sydmdnanda 

Ditto. 

7 

Sri Nathamuni 


27 

Sri Srutdnanda 

Ditto. 

8 

Sri Puudaiika 


28 

Sri Hitydnanda 

Ditto. 

9 

Sri Rdmamisra 


29 

Sri Pdrndnanda 

Ditto. 

10 

Sri Pardnkusa 


SO 

Sri Haryananda 

Ditto. 

11 

Sri Tamunaoharya ... 

J 

31 

Sri Srayydnanda 

Hot given. 

12 

Sbi RImanxjjasvamin. 

Sri Ramdnujasvd-i 
min. 

32 

Sri Harivaryananda ... 

As in Mohan Das. 

13 

Sri Satakopachdrya ... 


33 

Sri Raghavananda 

Ditto, 

14 

Sri KurSsacharya ‘ ... 

^ Hot given. 

34 

Sei Raman ... 

Ditto. 

15 

Sri Lokacharya 

As in Mohan Das. 

35 

Sri Surasurananda^® ... 

Ditto. 

16 

Sri Pai'asarachdrya ... 

Ditto. 

36 

Sri Madhavananda ... 

Ditto. 

17 

Sri Vd<kA.charya 

Sri Maghatindra-j 

37 

Sri Garihananda 

Sri Garibadasaji. 



chdrya, ! 

38 

Sri Lakshmi ddsaji ... 

As in M6han Das. 

18 

Sri Lokarya 

As in M6han Das. 

39 

Sri Gopaladdsaji 

Ditto. 

19 

Sri Ddvadhipachdrya ... 

Ditto. 

40 

Sri H arahar iddsaj i ... 

Ditto. 

20 

Sri Sailesachdrya 

Ditto. 

41 

Sei TuLAsiDASAji ... 

Ditto. 


^8 Bd. slo. 7. ndtid-punlna-mgamogama-sammatam. 

18 Wilson, Behgious Sects of the liindHsj gives a mncli shorter line of descent between BamSnuja and 
Eamynanda. On p. 35, n. 1, he concludes that Eumrtnuja was horn about the end of the 11th century, and that the 
first haK of the 12th century was the period at which his fame as teacher was established. On p. 47, he says 
“ E^mS,nand is sometimes said to have been the immediate disciple of EamAnuja, but this appears to be an error.’’ 
He adds that a more partienlar account gives the following succession : — 

1 tlamAnuja (No. 12 in above list) 

2 Devdnanda (No, 25) 

S Harinanda (? No. 32) 

4 BAghavdnanda (No. 83) 

5 Eamananda (No. 34) 

which would place the last about the end of the 13th century. The BhaktamdlO, omits Ko. 4 in the above list. 
Wilson, himself, doubts the accuracy of the list given by him, and believes that BamAnanda was not earlier than 
the end of the 14th or beginning of the loth century, thus putting three centuries between the two masters. 

20 Wilson, 1. c. p. 59. 
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His father- in-law, Dinabandhu, was devoted to the adoration of Euma, and his daughter, who 
had been married to Tnl’si Das in her girl-hood, but who, according to custom, lived with her 
family till she "was grown np, became also imbued with the same faith, and, when holy men 
visited her father used to tend them, and entreat them hospitably. When she grew np she 
went to live with her husband, who became passionately devoted to her. After a son had 
been born, one day, Tul’si Das came home, and discovered that his wife, without letting him 
know, had gone to her father’s house. Full of anxiety he followed her there, and was received 
by her with the following doJids : — 

Ldja na Idgata dpu lei dliaure dyeJitt sdtha I 

Dhiha dJiiJca aise prema hi hahd kahauh main ndtha 11 

AstM-cJiarma-maya deha mama td moh jaisi initi | 

Taisi jauh 'Sri Rama maJiah liota na tau Ihava-bliHi it 

‘Are you not filled with shame, that you have pursued me here ? Fie on such love. What 
can I say to you, my Lord ? My body is but made of perishable bone and skin, and if such love 
as you have for it, had been but devoted to the holy Rama, the terrors of existence would not 
have existed for you.’ 

Immediately on hearing these words, Tul’si Das became ‘ converted,’ and set out again for 
his own home. His wife, who had by no means intended to produce so violent a reaction, 
followed, calling him back, and asking him to stay and eat, that she might return with him. 
But ‘what could a fan do, in the face of a whirlwind ?’ Tul’si Das from that moment became 
an ascetic and, abandoning house and home, wandered about as a * released ’ worshipper of 
Rama. He made Ay6dhy4 and subsequently Banaras, his head-quarters, from which he 
frequently visited such places as Mathura, Yrindavana, KurukshStra, Prayaga (Allahabad) and 
P urush 6 ttamapur i. 

After he had left his home, his wife wrote to him the following letter — 

Kati hi khini hanaha si rahata sakhina sahga soi I 

M6hi phate ki dara nahih amta hate^^ dara Mb \\ 

‘ Slender of loin am I, and, fair like gold, I dwell amid my girl-companions. I fear, not 
that my own (heart) may break, but that thou may perchance be captured by some other 
woman. ’ 

To this Tul’s! Das replied — 

KatS eha Ragliundtha sahga hdhdhi jaid sira-hesa I 

Hama to chdhhd girema-rasa patni he upadesa \\ 

‘ Captured alone by Raghunatha am I, with my locks bounded in matted curls. That is 
flavour of the love which I have tasted, taught by my own wife.’ 

On receiving this reply, his wife sent him her blessing, and praised him for the course he 
had adopted. 

Years afterwards, when Tulsi was an old man, he -was returning from Chitrakuta, and, rapt 
in devotion he came to his father-in-law’s village, and called at his house for hosjDitality, wdth- 
out recognizing it, or knowing where he was. His wdie, who was now also very old, came out, 
according to custom, to tend the venerable guest, and asked him what he desired to eat. He 
replied, * I will make a mess of pottage,’ and so she prepared him an eating place (clLauha) and 
brought him wood, rice, pease, vegetables, and clarified bntter. Tnl’si Das, as is the enstom 
of Sm^rta Vaishnavas, began to cook his food with his own hands. After his wife had heard him 
speak once or twice she recognized him, and became full of joy that her husband had so mani- 
festly become a devotee of Rama. She, however, did not disclose herself, but only said, 
‘ Reverend sir, may I bring you some pepper ?’ He replied ‘ there is some in my wallet.’ ‘May 


2^ Katn(k = phans 
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I bring yon some sonr condiment ?’ ‘ There is some in my wallet.’ ‘ May I bring yon some 

camphor?’ ‘There is some in my wallet.’ Then, without ashing permission, she attempted to 
wash his feet ; but he would not let her. After this she passed the whole night thinking to 
herself, ‘How can I manage to stay with him, and to spend my time at once serving the Lord 
and my husband ?’ At one time she would wish to do so, and at another time she would 
remember that her husband had left her and become an ascetic, and that her company would 
only embarrass him. Finally she made np her mind that, as he carried about with him, in 
his bag, delicacies like pepper, sour condiments, and camphor, she as his wife, would be no 
impediment to him. Accordingly, at early dawn she invited Tul’si to stay there, and worship. 
He refused, in spite of all her entreaties. He would not even stay to eat. Then she said 
‘ Keverend sir, do you not know me ?’ He replied ‘Ho.’ ‘Reverend sir, do you not know 
whose house this is ?’ ‘No.’ * Do you not know what town this is?’ ‘No.’ Then she told 

him who she was, and asked that she might be allowed to stay with him ; to which he would in 
no way agree. She continued,22 — 

Khariyd^^ Icliart Ica^ura loh uchita na piya tiya tydga \ 

Kai hhariyd mohi mSU hai achala harau anurdga )t 

‘ If there be in your wallet everything from chalk to camphor, you should not, my love, 
have abandoned your wife. Either take me also in your wallet, or else (abandon it) and 
devote yourself entirely to love for the Omnipotent (giving up all care for earthly things).’^^ 
Thereupon Tul’si Das departed, and gave away all the things in his wallet to Brahmans, and 
his wife’s knowledge of things divine {jmna) became fuller than before. 

On one of his journeys, Tul’si Das, after visiting Bhrigurasram,25 Hahsanagar and Parasiyd, 
being attracted by the devotion of Gambhira Deva, Raja of 'Gay Ghat, stayed there a short time, 
and thence went to Brahmapur^® to visit the shrine of BrahmSsvaranatha Mahadeva. From 
Brabmapur he went to the village of Kaht.27 There not only did he find no place, where he 
could get any food, but was distressed to see the people devoted to the manners and customs of 
female demons (Rakshasi). He went on his way, and met a cowherd {aliir, ahMra) of Rant, 
named Mahgar or Mahgaru, the son of Sanwaru Ahir.28 He had a cattle yard in the open plain, 
where he used to offer hospitality to holy men. With great humility, he invited Tul’si Das 
thither and gave him some milk, which the poet boiled down into hli6d, and ate. He then asked 
Maugar to ask a boon, and the latter begged first that he might be endowed with perfect faith 
in the Lord, and secondly that his family, which was short lived, might be a long lived one. 
Tul’si Das replied, ‘If you and your family commit no thefts, and avoid causing affliction to 
any person, your desire will be fulfilled.’ It is now claimed that the blessing has been 
fulfilled. The story is still well known both in Baliya and Shahabad districts. In 1889 A.D. 
the representative of his family was an old man named Bihari Ahir, Mahgar’s descen- 
dants have always been well known, ever since, for the ready hospitality they offer to holy 
men, and are said never to commit theft, though other Ahirs of the same village have 
by no means so good a reputation. 


2* This verse is DohoibaVi 255, with slight differences of reading. 

2S Khariyd is the technical name for a Vaishnava mendicant’s wallet. It is made of cloth, and carried 

on the shoulder. 

2* The meaning is that he keeps himself too well snpplied with delicacies, to be a pure mendicant. He should 
bo either a pure mendicant, or not at all. 

25 Bhrigur^^rama (sic) is the chief town of the District of Baliya, opposite Shahjibdd, and east of Ban^ras, in the 
K. "W. P. Parasiy^ is in the same district. It is said to be the site of Paralara’s hermitage. So also Hahsanagar 
and G^y GhSt are in Baliyd. The latter is no longer the seat of a Il^j&. The family of the of Gdy Ghdt is now 
settled at Hal’d! in the same district. They are Kshattriyas of the Hayaho clan. 

26 Brahmapur is in the District of Sh^hdb^d (Arrah). A mM is held there at the festival of the SivarStri. 

2’J Also in Sh^hS,b§,d, about two miles east of Brahmapur. It is in fact commonly known as Kaht-Brahmapur. 

2* Two men of the same names are prominent figures in the well known folk song of Lorik. 

ss Ahirs are notorious thieves. 
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From Kant, TuFsi Das went on to B61a Pataut where he met a Pandit, a Sakadvipi Brahman, 
named Grobind Misra, and a Kshattriya, named Raghnnath Singh. These received him with 
great hospitality. He complained that the name of the town, B^la* Pataut, was not a good one, 
and suggested its being changed to Raghunath’pur, by which both Raghnnath Singh’s name 
would be preserved, and also hundreds of thousands of men would be* continually uttering a 
name of Eama, (i e., Raghunatha) when speaking of it. This proposal was agreed to and the 
place is now known as Raghunath’pur ; it is a station on the East Indian Railway, and is about 
two miles south of Brahmapur.^o The cJiaurd, or place where Tul’si Das used to sit, is still 
shown there. Another village in the neighbourhood is called Kaithi, where the principal man, 
Jorawar Singh, is said to have received the poet, and to have been initiated by him. 

Tul’si Das at first resided in Ayodhya, as a Smarta Yaishnava, and here the Lord Rama is 
said to have appeared to him in a dream, and to have commanded him to write a Rdmdyana in 
the vernacular language used by the common people. He commenced it in the year 1574 A.D. 
and had got as far as the end of the Amiyya-Mnd^ when his differences with the Vairagi 
Vaishnavas, with whose regulations about food he could not comply, induced him to go to 
Banaras, where he completed the poem. 

He settled in Banaras at Asi-ghat, near the Lolarka-kund, and here he died in the year 1623 
A.D. A ghat on the Ganges near this place is still called the Tul’si-ghat, Close by is a temple 
in honour of Hanuman, said to have been built by the poet, as mentioned, when describing the 
legend as to manner in which the Mdmdjnd came to be written. 

It is said that, after he had finished his great poem, he was one (Jay bathing at Manikar- 
nika-ghat, when a pandit) who was proud of his knowledge of Sanskrit came up to him and 
said, ‘ Reverend sir, Your Honour is a learned Sanskrit Pandit. Why, therefore, did Tour 
Honour compose an epic poem in the vulgar tongue.’ Tul’s! Das replied ; ‘ My language in the 
vulgar tongue is imperfect, I admit, but it is better than the erotics^^ of you Sanskrit-knowing 
gentlemen.’ ‘ How is that ?’ said the Pan(3it. * Because,’ said Tul’si, 

Ma7ii hlidjana hihlia pdrat pdrana ami nihdri \ 

Kd cfiMhdiya hd sangrahiya haJiakn biheha hichdi'i (I 

‘ If thou find a jewelled vessel fall of poison, and an earthen cup (p'Lmma=pwravd) full 
of ambrosia, which wilt thou refuse, and which wilt thou accept ? Tell me this after thou hast 
considered the matter.’ 

Ghana Syama 'Sukla^^ was a great Sanskrit poet, but used to prefer to write poems in the 
vernacular. Some of the latter were on religions topics, and a panclit reproached him for this, 
telling him to write for the future in the pure Sanskrit language, and God would be pleased 
thereby^ Ghana Syama replied that he would ask Tul’si Das, and do what he advised. He then 
laid the whole matter before the poet, who replied, — 

Kd bhdkhd hd samshrita prema chdhiye sdncha \ 

Kama jo dwai hdmari hd lai ha^'ai himdhclid \\ 

‘ Whether it be in the vulgar tongue, or whether it be in Sanskrit, all that is necessary is 
true Love for the Lord. When a rough woollen blanket is wanted (to protect one in the storm), 
who takes out a silken vest ? ’ 

It was the custom of Tul’si Das to cross the river Asi every morning for purificatory 
purposes. On his way back, he used to throw the water, which remained unused in his I6t «, 

so It was originally two villages, Bela and Pataut, wMcli have grown into one. 

SI WiyikCi^vao'nana. More literally, description of heroines- 

S3 This is DdMhaM 351, with slight variations of reading. 

S3 Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan, § 92. 

DohOLalt 572, and ^at’sai VII. 125. The Kaliyuga is the time of sturm und drang, when the rough protection 
of the vernacular is wanted, and not the silken graces of Sanskrit to teach people the right way. Kummoh 
explained as ecjuivalent to qamdsh (Arabic) ‘ close texture,’ hence as above. 
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tipon a mango tree wliicii grew there. A gliost (prctd) lived in that tree, and one day he 
appeared to the poet, thanked him for the daily draught of water, and told him to ask a boon. 
Tul’s! asked to be shown the Lord E.rtma with his attendants. Tlie gliost replied, ‘ 1 have nt^ 
power to show yon Kama, but I can show you how to get to see him. In a certain temple the 
story of the BdmdyaTtd is being recited. There you will find a very poor miserable looking 
man, Avho comes before every one else to hear the reading, and goes aivay last of all. That is 
Hannmaii. Go to him privately, fall at his feet, and make knowm your petition to him. If 
ho be willing'', he wall show you Rama.’'^^ Tul’si Dfis went home, batlied and worsliippcd, and 
then went and sat where the reading was to go on. Sure enough, as the gliost liad said, a 
wretched looking man came first of all and stayed till the very end. AVJien he wont awaj^ 
Tursi followed him, and when they got to a lonely place, fell at liis feet, calling Jiim Hanuinan 
and making known his petition. Hauuman said: ‘ Go thou to Chitraku^ and there wdlt thou 
bo vouchsafed a sight of Rama Chandra.' With these words he disappeared. 

Tul’si Das started foi' Chitrakuta -with his heart full of love and joy ; stayed Iherc a few days 
to visit the various holy places, and then, one day, took a w^alk outside the city, wdiere all of a 
sudden he came upon a Udm LUd, or dramatic representation of tlie history of lirima. The scene 
which was being acted was the Conquest of LaiikA, including the giving of the kingdom to Viblii- 
shaiia, and the return to Ayodliya. There -were Rama, Lakshniana, SitA, HanumAn, and all their 
friends. When Tuhsi Das had finished looking on he turned to go home, and mot a Brahman, 
w'lio w'as no other than HanumAn in disguise. ‘Sir,’ said Tul’si Das, ‘this is a very excellent 
Jldm L%UV The Brahman said, ‘ Are you mad, talking of lidm L^lds^it tin’s time of year ? Hero 
iliey only take place in Asvin and Kartik (October and hTovernber). Tins is not tlie season for 
the Bdin Lila,' Tul’si Das, feeling annoyed at the brusque answer -which lie received, replied, 
‘No, Sir, I have just seen one with my own eyes, come along, and I will sIioav it to 3 'ou.’ Ho 
took the Brahman back to the scene of tlie LUd, but, -vdicn they got tlicre, there was nothing 
visible. TuVsi asked all the people about, ‘Where is the Ram LUd I saw’ j usi now going on here ? 
Where have the actors gone to ? Did not you see it ?’ Everyone said, ‘ Who wmuld see a IJJd 
at this season ? ’ Then Tul’si remembered wdiat HanumAn had said to him at Banai'as, and 
recognized that wdiat he had thought was a LUd was really a vision of the actual lieroes 
of the drama. Full of shame at not having recognized his Lord and done honour to him, lie 
went home weeping, and refused to eat. At night, when lie had gone to rest, Ha.nnmaii came to 
liim in a dream, and said to him ‘ TuFsi, regret not. In this Kali Yuga, even gods get no 
opportunity of seeing RAma. Blessed art thou among men, iluit he hath shown himself to thee. 
Now abandon sorrow, and adore him more,’ Comforted by these w'ords, tlie lioly man returned 
to BanAras, and spent his days adoring his Master. It was on Jiis way lionic on this oeeasion, 
that he mot his ivife as already recorded. 

As TuFsi Das was going home one dark night in BanAras, he was set upon by robbers, 
w'ho rushed at him cr^dug ‘ mar, mdrJ He did not attempt to protect liiinsclf, but stood liis 
ground feaidessly, saying : — 

JJdsara dlidsani Ice dlialcd rajau'f chalmn d/sl rltdrd ! 

Dalafa daydaidh’ dehhiye Jmpi Jdsari hiHora \\ 

-5 The gliost was a wicked man who had died under the tree just outside Baniiras. He had thus not Aone t'i 
Heaven, hut had been saved, by propinquity to the holy place, from going to hell. He was accordingly settled iu 
the mango tree. The story goes that after his interview with TuPsi Das, he was allowed entrance into the city, 
and thereby obtained salvation- 

Compare DohOhali 239, in which the second half line runs, 

^ Sanlcara 'nija puiu rr'dchiyG ehitai ml'rhana Jdrad 

‘0 iSiva, protect thine own city (.BanAras), with a glance (literftlly margin) of thy projiitious eye.’ l^iva had three 
eyes i two were iDropitious, and the third turned to ashes him on whom its glance fell (e. r/., Kamadeva. Cf. Ti'im, Ba., 

( h. S7, 6, faha siwa tUara nayma ^ighdrd). I am indebted to Pandit Sudhtikar Dvivedi for this explanation of this 
difficult verse of which I have seen several attempted translations The sixty-year oyclo of Jupiter is divided into 
three periods of 20 years each, sacred to Brahma, to Vishnu and to &iva, respectively. The last score or ‘ 

I’iSt.’ commenced in Tul si Bus’s time about V. S. 1655 (.1598 A. D.}, just when the kJiisalinuns commenced to ox^pres'^ 
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'By day, I am rudely thrust aside by scoffers; by night, robbers surround me. 0 
Hanunnui, thou monkey-princo, thou son of Kesariu, g*aze in compassion as they oppress me/ 

Whereupon Hanuman appeared and so terrified the robbers that they fell to the ground 
in fear, and Till ’si went on his way unmolested. 

Another thief-legend is better known. A thief came by night to break into his house, but 
as he ■was about to enter, he was alarmed to see a mysterious watchman, armed with bow and 
arrow standing in his way. The thief retreated, to come again two or three times the same 
night, but always with the same result. The same thing happened for two nights more. On 
the morning of the third day, the thief approached Tul’si l)as and asked who the handsome 
dark-complexioned man was that was living in his honse. Tul’si asked him when he had seen 
him, and the thief confessed the whole affair. Then the poet recognized that the mysterious 
stranger could be no other than his master, Rama, and grieved that his possessing property 
should have given his Lord such trouble to guard it, distributed all he had to Brahmans, 
offering some to the thief also. The latter, overwhelmed with remorse, gave up his house 
and home, and became a follower of Tul’si Das, 

A mendicant of the Alakh^^ Sect came to Banaras, and every one gave him alms except Tul’si 
Das. Annoyed at this he came to the poet’s residence with his usual cry ' Alakli Izaho, Alahh 
ho lahlio,' ‘ Tell of the Unseen. See the Unseen.’ Tul’si made no reply. Then the mendicant 
began to abuse him, but TuFsi replied ; ‘ Why do you abuse me, and call upon the Unseen r 
Call upon Rama, ” — 

Hama lahlm huma-hi hamdra laJchu liama Jiamdra he l):cha \ 

Tulasi alakJiahi hd lahlialm Edma-ndma jajpu nhlia || 

Thou who art in the midst of I ” and of “mine,’’ see (that which thou callest) “ I ” and 
(that which is) really I.” See (that which is really) “ mine.” Why dost thou endeavour to 
see the Unseen ? Vile one, utter prayer in the name of Rama.’ 

Here “I” and ‘‘mine” mean the illusion, mdydt of the VMantins, in which the ignorant 
■man is enveloped. This is well brought out in the oft-quoted line, 

main aru mora t6ra tain mdijd, 

“ I and my, thy and thou, are illusion.” 

Tul’si Das tells the Alakhiya to distinguish what he calls self from his real self, the 
Antaryami Brahma. When a man is in the midst of illusion, all he can see is the illusion. 
The Alakhiya is to break the veil, and to understand what his real self is. Without breaking 
that veil it is impossible to see Brahman. The only way to break it is to worship Rama. 

At the village of Mairawa in the district of Saran is a Brahma-sthana, where one called 
Hari Rama committed suicide, compelled thereto by the tyranny of Kanak Sliahi Bisen. 
Throughout the districts of Gorakh’pur and Saran, there is a widely believed tradition that 
Tul’s! Das was present when he was invested with the Brahmanical thread. The sthdn is called 
Hari Ram Brahm, and a large fair is held here on the ninth of the bright half of Ghaitra (the 
Rama-navami). The place is a station on the Bengal and JSTorth- We stern Railway. 

The celebrated ‘Abdu’r- Rahim Khankhanass nsed frequently to correspond with Tul’si Das. 
On one occasion Tul’si 'Das sent him half a doM as follows 

‘ Sura-tiya, nara-tiya, ndgaAiyat saha hedana saha hoi \ ’ 

Benares. The verse (tlie original is certainly the version) refers to this. Tho dhahm^wdlS, the calumnia- 

tors, were the Mnsalmans. DhalOjis equivalent to dhdkhdf a shove. Cf. K. Edm., TJt. 76, AndharS adhama, &c. 
Cf. also DOhohaVi, 240, and K. Rum., Tit. 170-176, in which the Eudravtst is specially mentioned. 

The AZa/c/i=jai/d?inrdWg are fcJaivas. The name is derived from ala/cs/w/a, invisible. They are a sub-division 
of the Puri division of the Dasnami sect. They are also called Alalchiya^ Some of the GorakhpanthSs also call 
themselves Alakhiyas, but the true Alakhiyus do not slit their ears as the Gorakhpanthis do. 

See Modern Vernacula)' Literature of HindusLhi, § 108. 
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To wMck the Nawuh x-eplied, 

^ Qarblia liye Eulast pliirS Tulast su s-nta huiW,^ 

^ Women of the gods, women of the mortals, women of the Nagas, all snlfer pain (in 
child-birth)/ 

‘Yet Hulasi^^ (the poet's mother) let herself become with child, that she might have a son 
like Tuhsi/ 

Pandit Sudluikar Dvivedi gives a vainant of the legend, with a slightly different readings ot 
the verse. A poor Erahman is said to have worried the poet for money to meet tlie expenses of 
his daiightci''s marriage. Pinally TuTsi gave him the following half line : — 

‘ Sura-'tvija n<ira4lya ndguAhja saha chdkata asa h.6i / 

‘ These throe kinds of women all desire a son like thee,’ and told hini to present it to the- 
lilmporor’s Governor. The latter on receiving it rewarded the Brrihman, and wrote the answer 
* Goda Ztc hxdasi 'phiram Tiilad so suta Inn n’ 

‘ But all women desire that they may joyfully (Jiulast) caiuy in tlieir arms, a son like 
Tulasi.' This verse, the Pandit explains, is probably the foundation of the tradition that tlie 
^lame of the poet’s mother was Hulasi. 

The famous Todar Malb® was another of Tul’si Das’s friends and was an ardent devotee of 
liuma. When ho died (1589 A.D.) the poet wrote the following verses in mevwriam : — 

Maliato chard gdhv'a led mana M hadail maldj^xa | 

Tulast yd Jcalidcdla oneh athayd Tddara dijxu U 

Tulast Ildina sandha led sira dliara IJidrt 'bJidra ? 

Tddara dhare na huhdha liu jaya Jeara raltca nldra U 
Tulast ura tlidld hiwala Tddara guna-yaiut hdga \ 

Samvjlii S'uldcliana sihehiheh umayi uotagi anurdya H 

jR.dma-dhdma Tddara rjmjd Tulast hhnycu nlsdcha | 

Jiyahd m(ta jp'uuita hinu, yaht hadd sanhdeha II 

‘A master of but four villages, but a mighty monarch of hnnself. TuFsi, in Eiisnge of evil 
the light of Todar hath set. Tul’si placed on his head the heavy burden of love for the Lord, 
hut Todar could not hear the burden of the w^orld upon his shoulders, arul laid it down/ 
TiiTsi’s heart w'as a pure watering-hasin in the garden of TOdar’s virtnes. When 1 think of this 
mine eyes o’erfiow and water them -with ahection. Todar hath gone to the dwelling place of tlie 
Lord, and therefore TuVsi refrainelh his grief, but hard it is for him to live without his pure 
friend.’ 

The famous Mahuraj Man SihgL^^ 1618) of Amber (Jaipur), and his brother Jagat Singh 
and other great princes Avere in the habit of coming to pay reverence to the poet. A man once 
asked why such g-reat people came to see him now-a-days. In former days no one came to see 
him. Tul’si Das replied 

Lahai na phuti leaudi-hu ho clialiai halii hdja i 

So Txdast mall why d hiyd Hama yartha-nivjdja ll 

39 It is au idea expressed frequently in TuPsi Bus’s poetry, that the mother of a son devoted to EAma is blcbsod 
above all others. 

Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindnsidn, § 105. The deed of arbitration already alluded to was devoted 
to settling a quarrel between his descendants. Wo have already seen that Tursi Bas is said to have compiled the 
.O^iMhaVt, after the year 1598 A. B. at his request. Tul’si Biis objeeted on principle to praising any great man, see 
B<Xm, ild., Oh., 11, 7 {hinhe prdlcrita jano, ^c.) 

This may be either taken literally, or if chOron g&nwa be used in its idiomatic meaning of ' landed property/ 
the sentence may moan ‘ respected in his own property.’ 

*2 The meaning of this du?id is doubtful to me. *3 Vernacular Lit, § 109. ** LChdhaVi, 108, 109. 
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Ghara ghara mange tuha puni hhupati puje ^di \ 

Te Tulasi taba Edma binu te aha Edma sahdi II 

‘ (Once did I beg) and collected not even a cracked cowry in alms. Who wanted me then 
for any need ? But Rama, the cherisher of the poor, made me of great price. I used to beg 
from door to door for alms, now kings worship my feet. Saith TuFsi : then it was without 
Rama. Now Rama is my helper.* 

One day a Brahman woman, whose husband had just died, and who was on her way to be- 
come suttee, passed Tuhsi Das and made obeisance to him. The holy man, in absence of mind, 
blessed her, saying * saulhaggavaU ho,* ‘blessed be your wedded life.* Her relations who 
accompanied her said : ‘ Reverend sir, this woman only to-day became a widow, and is on her 
way to become a suttee with her husband. You have just now given her a blessing, which 
miist turn out unfulfilled, — but, still, all men know your might.’ Tal’si replied, ^ Achchhd, do 
not burn her husband till I come.’ He then went to the Ganges and bathed, put a new garment 
on to the corpse, and began to repeat the name of Rama. He remained praying and praising 
the Lord in this way for nearly three hours, when the corpse rose, as one awakened from sleep, 
and sitting up in the presence of thousands of men, said ‘ Why have you brought me here ? ’ 
His relations explained to him that he had died, and that Tul’s! had brought him to life, at 
hearing which he fell at the poet’s feet. Thereupon all the people praised the name of Rama, 
and took him who was dead, and was now alive, to his home. 

News of this reached the emperor at Dehli,^® who sent for Tul’si Das. When the poet 
arrived in court, the emperor received him with much honour, gave him a high seat, and then 
asked him to perform a miracle. Tiil’s! smiled and answered, ‘Your Majesty, I have no power 
to perform miracles. 1 know not magic. One thing, and only one, I know, — the name of the 
Lord, Rama Chandra.’ The emperor, on this, flew into a rage, and ordered the poet to be 
imprisoned till he should perform some miracle. He sat in prison, repeating the name of R^ma 
and praising Hanuman, 

Seeing the trouble in which this faithful devotee of Rama was involved, Hanuman 
sent myriads of monkeys, who entered the city and began to destroy the palace and all its 
contents. They even went so far as to make faces at and threaten the emperor and his 
wives. When nothing could stop their devastation, the emperor’s eyes became opened, and 
going with his chief queen he fell at TuFsi Das’s feet and implored his forgiveness. The 
poet then prayed again to Hanuman and the army of monkeys withdrew, after the emperor 
had promised to leave Dehli (a city of holy memories to Hindus), and found a new city. This 
new city is that now known as Shahjahanabfid. From Dehli, Tul’s! Das went to Yrindavana^ 
where he met Nabha Das, the worshipper of Krishna and the author of the Bhakt Mdld.^^ One 
day, the two poets went, with other Vaishnavas, to worship at the temple of G6pala (Krishna), 
Some of the Vaishnavas said to him sarcastically, ‘ He has deserted his own God (Rama), and 
come to worship in the temple of another (Krishna).’ To this TuTsi replied : — 

Kd haranam cTihahi dja M hhaU hirdjau ndtha I 

Tulasi mastaha taba nawai dhanukha hdna lie hatha II 

‘ How am I to describe the representation (of Krishna) which I see to-day. Noble indeed 
doth he seem, but not till be appear with bow and arrow in his hands (f. e., in the character of 
Rllma), will Tul’s! bow his head to him.’ 

While he was yet speaking, behold the image of Krishna changed its appearance. His 
flute became an arrow, and his reed a bow. Seeing this miracle, all were astonished, and 
praised Tul’si. 


*5 Some legends say this was Sh^h Jah^n, who reigned from 1628 to 1658 A. D. Bnt the poet died in 1624 A.B, 
*8 Vernacular Lit § 61. 
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The following are said to have been Tnl’s! Das’s dying words : — 

Rdma-ndma-jasa barani hai bhayau chahata aha mauna \ 

Tulasi M muklia dijiy^ aha-M tulast sauna \\ 

‘ I have sung the glory of the name of R^ma, and now would I be silent. Now place ye 
the gold, and the leaf of tuVsi, into TuTsi's mouth.”^^ 

I may add that K, Rdm. TJt,^ 180 (hunhuma ranga s'li-anga jito, is said to have been 
composed by the poet, when his eye fell upon a 'ksMmakari falcon, a bird of good omen, as he 
sat on the banks of the Ganges awaiting death. 

In conclusion, I must again thank the various scholars who have helped me to compile 
these notes, more especially Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Sudhakar Dviv^di, and Babu Ram Din 
Singh. Without their kind assistance, I should never have been -able to place on record the 
information here made public. 

A PRELIMINARY STUDY OP THE KALYANI INSCRIPTIONS. 

{Concluded from ^age 243.) 

Postscript. 

[BY MAJOR R. C. TEMPLE.] 

In May 1892 the Local Government in Burma authorized me to arrange for- the restoration 
of the three Pali stones of these inscriptions, if possible. 

Through the kindness of Messrs. E. W. Oates, Algie and Griffin, of the Public Works 
Department, preliminary works were undertaken, with a view to finding out what remained of 
the atones and how far they could be put back into their original condition. 

Mr. Griffin took a great deal of trouble over the matter, and the immediate result of his 
labours was the following report : — 

The stones, of which there are ten, u e., including both the Pali and the Taking 
inscriptions, are all more or less broken. Their original form was approximately that shewn in 
the sketch (see the six Plates entitled Restored Portions of the Pali Stones of the Kalyani In- 
scriptions”). They stood 6 ft. high above the ground surface and had their tops curved, as 
shewn in the Plate, “ Stones 1 to 10 of the Kalyani Inscriptions.” Only one retains any part 
of the top curvature, the rest being broken offi much nearer the ground. Their thickness 
averages about 13 incbes, but they differ in this respect from each other, and each stone varies 
in itself. The broken pieces shewn in the Plate, “ Broken Portions of the Kalyani Stones,” are 
numbered as belonging to the various stones ; but this selection depends partly on the position 
in which they are lying, and partly on their thickness. Consequently, since the thickness is 
variable, the selection is only approximate and cannot be absolutely determined mechanically 
till the pieces are fitted together. The material from which the stones were cut is a mode- 
rately hard sandstone. 

^*The stones are inscribed on both sides, and, consequently, many of the broken pieces have 
been lying with one surface in contact with the soil. In some cases this has decayed the stone, 
and a few portions of the inscriptions have heen thereby entirely destroyed. Other 
portions have also been destroyed by the stone having flaked off, not by the action of the 
weather, but when the stones were broken. These flakes it will, of course, be impossible to 
recover. It will, therefore, be impossible to entirely restore the inscriptions. 

“ The sketches in the Plates above mentioned shew those portions of the stones, which are 
still left standing above ground, and also those pieces lying on the ground, which are above one 

*7 Amongst members of the Vaishuava sect, it is customary to place Gauges water, gold, aud a leaf of the 
plant into a dying person’s mouth. 
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Restored portions of the Pdli stones of the 
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Plate IL Reverse face of the first stone. 
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Plate III. 


Obverse face of the second stone. 
(6^ lines). 




Plate IV. 


Reverse face of the second stone. 
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General Plan of the Site of the KalyAnf Inscriptions. 
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cubic foot in size and which bear a portion of both inscribed surfaces. The total yolume of all 
these is approximately 200 cubic feet ; while the total volume of the original stones above 
ground must have been at least 325 cubic feet, taking an average thickness of 13 inches. This 
leaves a di:Eerence of 125 cubic feet, representing the volume of the missing portions. 

‘‘All that is now visible does not exceed half of this, if, indeed, it is as much. It is clear, 
then, that some portions of the stones have either been removed from the site, or are 
lying buried near it. 

“ With regard to the possibility of some pieces of inscribed stone being buried near the 
site, the Plate, General Plan of the Site of the Kalyani Inscriptions,” shews a slight mound 
near the south-west corner and a small hollow at the south-east. The former does not rise 
more than twelve to eighteen inches above the natural surface of the ground and appears to 
be composed of broken brick, possibly debris from a ruined pagoda opposite. The hollow is 
circular, and about two feet deep, with brickwork shewing round its edge. This may possibly 
be the top of a well which has been filled in, but this is doubtful. There is a small mound at 
its edge, which is made up of brickwork, partially broken away and overgrown by bamboos. 
The only other mound is that shewn in the “ General Plan” about the centre of the line of stones. 
This is very small, having been formed by ants round the base of an old bamboo clump, now 
cut down. Two stones have already been taken out of this and it could not possibly contain 
an oi’e of any consequence. Tbe ground slopes slightly from the base of the stones and the 
pieces shewn in the plates were lying on the slopes, either on the surface, or partially 
buried to a depth of only three to four inches below it. 

The general inference, then, is that the probability of finding any considerable 
amount of inscribed stone buried in the vicinity is very small. 

Building up the various parts of the stones would be attended with considerable 
difficulty, since the stones are inscribed on both sides. The only portions available for 
connecting the parts are, therefore, the broken surfaces (these in many cases have a considerable 
slope to the horizontal) and the outside edges ; so it would be exceedingly difficult to fix the 
centre portions. For the same reasons, also, it will be necessary to build them up in a vertical 
position,” 

The above report, having made it clear that the restoration of the stones, if possible 
at all, would be attended with much diflS.culty, advantage was taken of a set of ink 
impressions taken by the late Prof. Porohhammer, and found among his papers, to aid 
in piecing the broken stones together. 

The work of restoring the stones on paper from Prof. Forchhammer’s fragments was in 
itself a matter of no small difficulty, but it has been successfully accomplished, so far as the 
materials at hand sufficed for the purpose. For this work the MSS., from which the text 
given in this Journal was compiled, were of great value, and their general accuracy was proved 
by the fact that with their aid the text of the original stones could be followed so closely as 
to admit of the fragmentary impressions collected by Prof. Forchbammer being arranged in 
the order, in which they must have originally been inscribed on the stones. 

4- When the fragments of the text were thus restored, they were fixed on to large sheets of 
paper, the original forms of the stones were roughly drawn in, and the spaces left between 
fragments blackened over. Tbe sheets were then photo-lithographed and the results repro- 
duced in Plates I. to VI., entitled “ Pi/estored Portions of the Pali Stones of the Kalyam 
Inscriptions of Dhammacheti, 1476 A. D.” 

These plates are now in the hands of the engineers, and it may be possible yet to restore 
these most important stones and preserve them from further destruction. 

The credit of the difficult and ingenious work of piecing together Prof. Forchbammer ’s 
fragments is due to Mr. Taw Sein-Ko. 
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No, 16, --The Frince and the Kamhals, 

{Continued from p. 250). 

The little birds then said “ We thought as much. We did see some huge bird falling 
upon us, and had it not been for that boy there under the tree, we, too, should ha*ve been lost 
to you. As soon as he saw the wild bird trying to devour us, he got up and killed it, and there 
lies the carcase of it. Go down, therefore, and thank him first as our deliverer. You must 
also ti7 and render him some help, for he appears to be in great anxiety about something or 
other.” 

The g%hupo.ltshd and gunlpakshin then came down and saw that all that their children said 
was true. They, therefore, thanked our hero very heartily, and asked him why he looked so- 
dejected and care-worn, and if they could help him in any way. The prince told them every- 
thing: how he had come to that land in search of hambals ; how he killed the rdhhlias ; 
how he packed the rdhhhas^ daughter in a box and tied it to tbe chain of the ship in which he 
came ; how the chain was drawn up, and he was left behind without any chance of his ever 
getting back to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and anxiety. 

When the gurupalcsM Sindi gitrilpahshin h.e 2 ii'd his stoYj they said to him:— ‘"Is this all 
that you are anxious about ? Order us and we will bear yon in a short time to your home in 
safety. But before you go, take a little present from us. We will eaeli give you a feather. 
When you wear the feather of the gdrflpakshd in your turban, at any age, you will look like a 
person a thousand years old ; again, when you wear that of the gurupahsMn, you will look like 
a lad of twelve years. Now tell us where you wish to go.’’ 

Upon this our hero took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more going to see 
his parents, and told them where he wished to be carried. The gurupahshd and gmupaksMn 
then both joined their wings and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore him into the air, and in a few moments put him down near the fisherman’s house, and 
went away, after again thanking him for rescuing their children’s life, and each of them gave 
him a feather. 

The fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night for the supposed loss of their child, were taken by surprise, as they heard the prince’s 
voice suddenly fall on their ears, calling out to them as father and mother. They were now 
very glad to see him back, and asked him where he had been and what he had been doing for 
so long. He told them everything from the moiUent he had left them to the time of speaking. 
They listened, with amazement, to the exploits of their son, and were proud of him. Now that 
their son was again with them safe, they shook off their oares and anxieties, and, recovering 
slowly, regained their strength. Thus they were again themselves in a short time. 

A few months after this, there happened to be a great festival, and every one was supposed 
to eat and drink merrily for tbe day. The old fisherman called the prince, and, handing him 
some money, told him to go to the huzdr and buy some meat and vegetables and fruit, and other 
nice things for dinner. The prince at once obeyed. Going to the hdzdr, he bought what was 
necessary, and, hiring a cooly, sent it to his house, while he himself kept roaming about the 
place, as he had not been there since he had left in search of the hambals^ diverting himself 
with sweets and fruits. Rambling from one place to another, he happened to come to where 
the palace of the king was located. J ust then he remembered the feathers given to him by tbe 
gurupahska and g'^rupaksMn, and of their virtue. So wishing to amuse himself by passing off 
for an old man, he wore in his turban the feather of the gurupahshd, when, at once, he was 
transformed into an old man of a thousand years I 
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In this guise lie went past the king’s palace. The king, who happened to be standing in the 
balcony of his palace, saw him, and thought to himself : 

‘‘ How old that man looks ! Surely, he must have seen many countries, and must be 
acquainted with many stories. It will certainly be worth while to hear some tale or other 
from him,” 

Thus thinking, he called him in, addressing him as djjd (grand-father), and said : — Ajjd, 
you look a thousand years old. Won’t you oblige me with one of the old tales of which you 
must be full ? ” 

But our hero modestly said : — “ No, no ; what do I know about old stories 

The king then again said : — “ Come, come, ajja^ who will believe that you are not 
acquainted with stories ? Do oblige me.” 

After much begging and coaxing, the supposed old man began : — 

“ Sire, as I told you, I do not know any old stories, but listen to what little I can tell you. 
Once upon a time, there lived a king with his queen, whose dominions extended far and wide, 
and who possessed an immense hoard of treasure, but, to their great grief, they had had no 
issue, to procure which the queen every day gave away one supU (sieve) full of gold in alms 
to beggars, hoping that the recipients of the alms would pray and thereby obtain them a son, 

“ One day she was seated in the balcony with a sieve full of gold for the purpose of distri - 
buting among the beggars, when a gosdhvi, who happened to come to beg, saw this gold, and 
asked her what she had in the sieve. The queen told him it was gold, upon which the gosdhvi 
asked her : — ‘Is there any one that will eat it ?’ And the queen answered in a sorrowful 
tone : — ‘ No ; and that is the reason why I am sitting here with this sieve full of gold, hoping* 
that, by distributing it, the receivers of it may pray and obtain a son for me, but to this day it 
seems that their prayers have not been heard.’ The gosdhvi then asked her if the king, her 
husband, was at home, but she said that he had gone out. ‘ Yery well,’ said the gosdhvi. 
‘ Tell him, when he returns, to come to my mat in a certain village, and then I will tell him. 
what to do in order that your desires may be satisfied.’ The queen promised to send the king 
on his return, and the gosdhvi, after receiving alms, went away. 

“ This is the story, 0 king, I know ; and now let me go.” 

The king, who suspected that this story was all about himself, was anxious to hear more, 
and so said to him ; — “ Go on, djjd, tell me further. It is a very interesting tale.” 

But the supposed old man pretended to know nothing more, The king, however, begged 
of him, and nrged him to tell more, upon which he continued : — 

“ Then, Sire, when the king returned in the evening, the queen laid out supper for him, and 
while he was partaking of it, the queen said : — ‘ My dear husband, this morning, as I was 
seated as usual in the balcony with a sieve full of gold to distribute to beggars, a gosdhvi. 
who says his hut is in a certain village, came up and asked me what I had in the sieve, and 
when I told him it was gold, he asked me if there was any one who would eat it, but I said there 
was no one, and that was the reason why I distributed it among beggars, in order that, through 
their prayers at any rate, we may get a son. Upon this he asked me if you were at home, and 
when I told him you were gone out, he asked me to send you to his mat on your return.’ 

“The king listened to her very attentively, and, when she had finished speaking, said: — 
* My dear wife, you are distributing a sieve full of gold every morning, besides which we are per- 
forming other charitable acts, and all to no avail. What can a gosdhvi tell, and much less do. 
that our desires may be fulfilled ?’ But the queen pressed and begged of him to go, saying : — 
^ Let us see what he may have to say. Who knows but that he may help us to obtain our 
wishes.’ 
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After much entreaty, however, the hing consented to go, and, having finished hm supper, 
he set out for the gosdhvi's mat. When he had reached it, the gosdnvi asked him what he 
wanted. The king said ‘ Did you not go to the palace this morning and tell inj wife tO' 
send me over to you when I came home ?* ‘Yes, nay lord,’ answered the g6sdhvi, ‘ I will now 
tell you what to do. Go to a certain place where you will see a tree laden with fruit. Climb 
up the tree and shake it. Come down and take two of the fruit. Mind you do- not take* 
more than two. Eat one yourself and give the other to your wife, the queen j thereby yon will 
obtain your desires.’ 

“The king went in the direction he was told by the gobdhvi^ and saw a large tree which W'as 
bent down by the weight of its fruit. He climbed up and shook and shook the* tree, til he saw 
hundreds of the fruit fall on the ground, but when he came down and went to pick up the 
fruit he found only two. So he climbed again, and again shook the tree for a long while, and 
he again heard the sound of hundreds of fruit falling, but, as before, when he was picking them 
up he got only two. The king was astonished at this occurrence, and climbed up in the tree 
a third time, and shook and shook the tree with all his might for a very long time, till he was 
tired, and he heard the sound of some thousands of the fruit dropping on the ground. When 
he came down, the ground under the tree was so covered by the fruit that he could not put 
his feet down without treading on heaps of them, which made him glad to think that he had at 
last plenty, bufc, to his great astonishment, as he proceeded to gather them, all the fruit 
went up again into the tree, and there remained for him to carry away only two. The king now 
thought to himself : — ‘ The gosdnvi told me to take only two of these fruit, but though I wished 
to take more, and I knocked down so many, I cannot get more than two. There must be some 
meaning in it. I will, therefore, abide by the instructions of the gSsdnvi ; or, who knows, if I 
should take more, they may lose their virtue ? ’ 

“ He then took the fruit and shewed them to the gosdnvi, who again told him to take them 
home, and to eat one himself and to give the other to the queen to eat. 

“The king, after thanking the gosdnvi for his kind advice, went home with the fruit, and, 
giving one to his queen, told her to eat it, while he ate the other himself. From that moment 
the queen became pregnant, and, in due time, she gave birth to a very beautiful boy. This event 
was the cause of great joy to the old king and queen, and they feasted the palace servants 
very sumptuously, 

“ This much, 0 king, I know ; I shall thank you to let me go.” 

The king, however, could not be persuaded to believe that the old djjd knew only so much, 
and again prayed and urged him to tell something more, npon which the thousand-year-old man 
continued:— 

“ Five days passed after the birth of the child and they celebrated the pdnchv% and on the 
following day, the sixth day, was the satti. On the day of the satti a fortune-teller was called in 
to consult about the future of the infant-prince. When the fortnne-teller was going away, after 
consulting the horoscope, the pardhan of the palace, who was watching outside, stopped her and 
asked her what would be the future career of the king’s son. The fortune-teller, after much 
reluctance on her part, and much entreaty on the part of the pardhan, said : — ‘ It is written 
in the fortune of the prince that on the twelfth day after his birth the boy will be drowned 
in the sea ! ’ Thus saying she went away, and the pardhan, too, did not divnlge what he heard 
from the fortune-teller. 

“ Eleven days passed after the birth of the prince, and on the twelfth day was to be 
celebrated the Mrdvi ceremony. For this purpose they fitted a ship to convey them to a 
certain temple, to come to which they had to cross a sea. Hundreds of guests were invited to 
be present at the ceremony, and the king and queen made grand preparations to celebrate the 
auspicious event of naming the child, with great joy and befitting* pomp. 
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At tbe appointed time, the king and the qneen, with all their guests, embarked on board 
the ship, and soon set sail. On the way, the guests Tied with each other for the honour of 
carrying the child, though it was only for a moment. Scarcely one had lifted the child, when a 
second person asked and took it from him. In another moment a third person came and took 
up the child, and then a fourth, and a fifth, and so on. When they had sailed for seyeral hours 
they came to the middle of the sea. The child happened to be in the arms of a woman, who, 
by accident, let fall the child, and in a moment more the prince was drowned. Hundreds of 
people dived into the sea after the child, and made a long search, but in vain, and with tears 
in their eyes and broken hearts the king and the queen returned home with their guests. 
When they reached their home, the king sentenced the woman, who had so carelessly let fall 
the child, to a rigorous imprisonment for twelve years. 

Thus far, 0 king, I know the story, and can’t tell what happened afterwards. I am now 
getting late for my meal, do let me go.” 

The king, who was now almost certain that the story was about himself and his child, for 
whom he had not yet left off mourning, was now more anxious to hear further. He made 
himself sure that an old man of the story-teller’s age knew everything. 

So he said 0 djjd, come, finish your story. You are only pretending not to know 

further.” 

But the supposed old man said : — ‘‘No, no ; I know no further. I have told you all I 
knew.” 

Nothing, however, could convince the king of the ignorance of the old djjdy as he called 
him, and he begged hard of him to continue the story. So at last the old man said : — 

“Listen, 0 king; as it was written in the fate of the hinge's son^ so it came to 
pass. As soon as the child fell into the sea, he was swallowed by a large magalmdsdi which 
was carried by the tide and thrown on dry land in a certain village of the king’s dominions. 
In the morning a fisherman, who lived with his wife, and possessed great wealth, was walking 
along in pursuit of his vocation, and he happened to see the magalmdsci. He dragged it to 
shore, and cut it open, when to his great surprise and confusion he saw a child come out of 
the belly of the magalmdsd alive. The fisherman, too, with all his wealth had no children. 
He, therefore, gladly took up the child in his arms, and, going home, handed him to his wife, 
who was also very glad, saying: — ‘Dear wife, God has, at last, given us a child in this 
miraculous manner.’ 

“ Thus they constituted themselves the prince’s foster-parents, and, possessing great wealth, 
took every possible care, and brought him up with great tenderness. With such care the 
prince grew up rapidly. When he was only a month old he looked a child of two months ; when 
two months only he appeared as four months old, and so on. He grew strong and beautiful, 
and was the pride of his foster-parents. He was known in the neighbourhood as the fisherman’s 
son, and the prince, too, always addressed the fisherman and his wife as father and mother. 

“ When he was about six or seven years old he used to run about and play with the children 
from the neighbourhood. One day they ran to the shore, and the prince, too, wishing to go 
with them, asked the foster-parents permission to go, but the fisherman said : — ‘ No, my dear 
child. Do not go to play near the seabeach. You know how mischievous the children are. 
Who knows but that some accident or other may befall you ? Then, what shall I do ? Tell me 
what you require, and I will get you any toys you may wish for, with which you can play 
about the house in safety.’ The prince, however, in spite of the kind advice of the old man, 
ran at full speed, and joined his playmates at the seabeach. 

“ Now it happened that, as the children were playing and running about on the sand, they 
spied a beautiful Icambal floating on the waves. Every one of the children attempted to get it, 
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but with no success . At last our hero said he would bring it, but all of them lau ghed at his folly, 
saying ‘ What a silly child you are. Boys bigger than yourself have failed to get it, and you 
say that you can bring it.’ But the prince said be ^ould bring it, though he was younger than 
the rest of the children. Upon this they laid a wager, to which the prince consented, and 
immediately dived headlong into the water, and in a few moments came on the shore , triumph 
antly carrying the hamhal, and thus won the wager. The prince then carried the hamhal 
to his foster-parents, who asked him whence he got it, or whether he had come by it through 
stealing. The prince told them how, as he and other children were playing on the shore, 
they spied it floating on the water, and how, when all the children had failed, they laid a wager 
for it, upon which he dived into the sea and came out safely with the hamhal. 

“ ITow, in that country hambals were so rare, that even kings could seldom get them. 
The fisherman thought to himself : — ‘This is a very beautiful hambal, but of what use can it 
be to a poor man like me ? I will go and present it to the king.’ 

“ So one day be took tbe ho^mhal, and, going to tbe palace, made a present of it to tbe king. 
The king was certainly very mncb pleased with it, and asked tbe fisherman whence be had 
obtained it. Tbe fisherman told him bow, while bis son and other children were playing 
on the seaheach, they saw it floating on the sea, and bow, when all the children had failed in 
their attempts to get at it, his son succeeded in bringing it out. The king accepted tbe hamhal 
at tbe bauds of tbe fisherman with thanks, and rewarding him handsomely, dismissed him. 
Afterwards the king took the hamhal and hung it on to his bed, but a maid-servant, who chanced 
to come into the room at the time, praised the hamhal for its beauty, but said that if there two 
more hung up, then it wonld really 1-end beauty to the bed, and not otherwise. The king, 
thereupon, sent for the fisherman, and told him to order his son to fetch him two other 
hambals. Tbe fisherman protested against the idea, saying:— ‘My lord, it was by sheer 
chance that my son got that hamhal, and it is simply impossible to get any more.’ The king, 
however, would not be persuaded of the impossibility of getting more hambals, and told the 
fisherman -that if his son failed to bring him two more hamhals be would forfeit bis bead. 

" Such, my lord, was t)ie cruelty of fibe king, Tbe poor fisherman went away downhearted, 
thinking upon the anreasonableness of the king/ He went home, and, refusing to take any food 
or drink, took to bis bed. Now, thie love of tbe fisherman for tbe prince was so great that 
though be was now a lad of about eight years, be used to feed him like a child. That evening, 
therefore, the prince missed him at supper, and asked his foster-mother why his father did not 
come and eat with him. She said ?ke was unaware of the reason why he did not take supper, 
but, perhaps, he was unwell. The prince, however, was not satisfied with the answer of 
his foster-mother. So he went and asked tbe old man why be lay in bed, and why be did not 
join him at supper ; but tbe old man said : — ‘ Oo, my child, and take your supper. I do not 
want any.’ ‘ But, father,’ said the princ,e, ‘you fed me every day, and why don’t you do so to-day P 
What is the matter with you ? What misfortune has befallen you that you look so downcast, 
and won’t touch your food P Tell me, father, aU about your cares and anxieties,’ The old man, 
thereupon, much pleased ^ith the kind words of jihe prince, said;-— * My dear child, the 
hamhal which you found in th^e sea, e<nd which I presented to tj^ie king, is the cause of misfortune 
to me. The king took the hamhal and hung it upon his bed, but a maid-servant, who chanced to 
come into the room, said that the Jcamhal, no doubt, lojoked very beautiful in itself, but that, to 
impart b^uty to the bed, there were required two more. Tbe king, therefore, wants you to 
fetch him two more hamhals. I tried bard to persuade Jaini that it was impossible to get any 
more hamhals, but iu yain, fqr be "vyill not convince himself of tbe impossibility, and says that, if 
you fail to carry out bis orders, you run ihp risk of forfeiting your bead. We have bad no 
children, and God gave you to us in a miraculous manner in our old age, but this cruel king 
wants to deprive us of you. This, my child, is tbe cause of my grief, and I will rather starve 
myself to death, than see you snatched away from me. Go, my dear boy, and take your supper. 
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jind do not think about me.’ Thus said the fisherman, and heaved a deep sigh, and shed tears 
in profusion. 

“ Upon this the prince said :~‘Is this all that has caused you so much anxiety ? Go aud 
tell the king to-morrow that I promise to fetch him the Immhals, He must, for that purpose, 
provide me with a ship fitted out with servants and provisions to last for several months, and 
also an iron chain many yards long. Then I will go and bring him the hamhals. In the 
meanwhile, father, calm your fears, and get up and take your supper.’ 

At these words the fisherman took courage, and, getting up, took his supper. The 
following morning he went to the palace and told the king that his son had offered to fetch him 
Immhals, provided the king supplied him with a ship and everything else requisite for a long 
voyage, with provisions to last for several months, and also an iron chain several yards long. The 
king agreed to the conditions, and ordered a ship to be built. He engaged numerous workmen, 
and a job, that would take some months, 'was finished in about a fortnight. The ship was then 
manned by a number of hlialdsis and other servants, and the king did not forget to provide also 
a long iron chain. Provisions were also stored in the ship that would last, not for months, but 
for years, 

“ Everything was now ready, and the prince, taking a tender leave of his foster-parents, 
embarked on board the ship, and set sail. They went on and on for many days. When tliey 
had reached the middle of the sea, they cast anchor. The prince now hooked the iron chain to 
.the side of the ship, and said to the hlialdsis : — ‘I am now going into the sea. Keep hold of the 
chain till yon feel extra weight on it, when yon must pull it up, and return home.’ Thus 
saying, the prince descended along the chain, and disappeared under the waters. 

“ Did yon hear, 0 king ? Such was the cruelty of the monarch, that for the sake of two* 
hamhalsj he was determined even to deprive the poor fisherman of a son, whom he had obtained 
so miraculously, Hei’e ends my story, 0 king, and now let me go.” 

The king listened with wrapt attention, for he had now not the least particle of donht that 
the story was his own. At the same time it gladdened him to find that his son w’as miraculously 
saved and was living. He wished to know more about his son, and would not believe the 
supposed old man that that w’as the end of his story. 

So he begged of him to tell the whole story, saying : — ‘‘ 0 djjd, this cannot be the end of 
the story; do tell me the whole of it. An old man of your age must know more.” 

And thus he kept pressing him and begging of him to finish the story. Thereupon the 
supposed old man continued, saying : — 

‘‘ After the prince had disappeared under the waters, he walked on and ou, and came 
upon a beautiful countiy, where he saw large gardens full of fruit-trees of all sorts bent down 
with the weight of their fruit. 

Here he walked for a couple of hours and came upon a large hut solitary mansion, 
furnished in a manuer better imagined than described. He entered the mansion, in which he 
saw a damsel of unparalleled beauty, from whose mouth, as she spoke, fell hamhals. Our hero 
asked her who she was and what she was doing there all by herself, for wherever he cast his 
eyes, outside the mansion, he could see no vestige of human beings. The damsel was at first 
glad to see him, and she was also enamoured of him for his beauty, but said w’ith a sorrowful 
tone : — ‘I am the daughter of a rduhhas, who has gone out in search of his prey, which consists 
of animals and such like things, and occasionally human beings, should any unluckily fall into 
his hands, I am certainly very glad to see yon, but am still anxious about your safety, for 
should my father, the rdnhJias, see you, he will, without fail, make a meal of you.’ 

' Then tell me where I can go or conceal myself with safety,’ said the prince. The girl 
then said : — - ‘ See, I will transform you into a fly and put you up on the wall, where you must 
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remain till my father goes oufc again to-morrow. In the meanwhile you must be hungry ; so 
take some food at my hands and be ready for the transformation before the rdhJchas, my father, 
comes back, which will not be Tery long hence." The prince thanked her for her kindness, and 
being very hungry did ample justice to the dishes Set before him. After this the girl trans- 
formed him into a fly and put him up on the wall. 

“ A little while afterwards the rdhhhas came home after his day’s excursion, and, as was his 
custom, lay down to rest, while his daughter shampooed his body. As he lay there he said to 
his daughter : — ‘ My dear girl, I smell the smell of a human being about the place. Are you 
aware of any one having come or gone this way ? ’ In reply the girl said : — ‘ What makes you 
think of human beings being about here ? Here I am, alone from one hour of the day to the 
other. What a silly idea this is of yonrs ?’ ‘Bat,’ said the O'diiklias^ ‘ I do smell the smell of a 
human being ; otherwise I shouldn’t have said so.’ The girl, however, said that she had seen no 
human being anywhere, and was, therefore, unaware of it. The rdhhhas was now quieted, and 
fell fast asleep. 

“ On the next day when the rdhhhas went, as usual, in search of prey, his daughter trans- 
formed the fly on the wall into its original shape, and there stood the prince before her. She 
then prepared some food, of which they partook together, and conversed with each other freely 
during the whole day. At the close of the day, when it was near the time for the rdhhhas to 
return, the girl again transformed him into a fly and stuck him up on the wall. Thus 
matters continued for several days. 

“One day the prince told the girl to ask her father, the rdhhhas, in what lay his life. 
Accordingly, in. the evening, when the o'dhhhas returned, and she was shampooing him, she 
said : — ‘Father, tell me in what lies your life.’ The rdhhhas replied : — ‘Why are you so 
anxious about knowing in what my life lies ? ’ ‘ Father,’ said she, ‘ if I am not to be anxious 

about your life, who should he ? Everyday you go in quest of food, which consists generally of 
animals. Should any accident occur to you, how could I know it, and what shall I do in the 
event of your death?’ But the rdhhhas replied: — ‘Cast off your fears and anxieties, for 
there is no likelihood of my ever dying. However, to calm your fears, I may tell you as regards 
my life, — you know the three brab-trecs standing near our house. Should any person, with 
one stroke, cut down one of the trees, I shall get an attack of strong fever ; and if he succeeds in 
cutting the other two trees, also with one stroke, then shall I die. So long, therefore, as the 
trees are safe and intact, I, too, am safe. You see, therefore, you have no cause for anxiety 
about my life.’ He then went into sound sleep. 

“ The following day when the rdhhhas had gone out, the girl, after transforming the prince, 
told him everything she heard from her father concerning his life. The prince now looked about 
and saw the sword of the rdhhhas hanging on the wall. He took it down, and, after sharpening 
it, went where the three brab-trees stood. He first cut down, with one stroke, one of the trees. 
As soon as the tree was cut down a strong fever came on the rdhhhas, who now retraced his 
steps homewards, but before he could reach it, our hero, using all his strength, cut down the 
other two trees also with one stroke of the sword, and with the fall of the brab-trees the rdhhhas 
fell down dead. 

“The prince then lived with the damsel for several days, during which he gathered plenty 
of the ka'inhals, which dropped from her mouth every time she spoke. At last he got tired of 
the life in the subterraneous abode, and thought to himself that he had absented himself for 
rather a long time from his home and foster-parents, who must be growing anxious about him. 
So he determined to quit the place at the earliest opportunity, taking with him the hamhals, 
which he intended presenting to the king. So he one day told the girl of his intention. The 
girl, however, said: — ‘You have killed my father, and now wish to go away, leaving me 
alone 1 What can 1 do here all by myself ? Under whose protection shall I live ? Take me 
with you, and we will be husband and wife, and live together happily.’ 
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‘‘ The prince consented to take her witii liim and to marry her, but tlie difficulty Tvas Low 
to carry her to Ins house. He then hit upon the following plan. He put her into a box and 
carried her to where the ship was waiting. He then tied the box to the chain, but misfortune 
of misfortunes ! as soon as the hhaldsh felt the weight of the box, they pulled the chain up, as 
instructed, and our prince, to his confusion and distress, was left behind, with little or no 
chance of his ever seeing his home and parents, who, he thought, must now die of grief. 

He now retraced his steps, and w^andered about in the gardens, subsisting on the various 
fruits, which the gardens yielded in abundance. He lived in this way for many days. One 
day he felt himself quite fatigued; so he laid down to rest under ap^mj36lZ-tree. 

** Now it happened that two birds, a male and a female, called gurujpalcslid and guriipa'ksMnj 
had made their nest in that tree, and were in the habit of breeding there, but to their great 
sorrow, some wild animal or bird used to come and eat up their young ones. On the day that 
the prince came under the tree the giiru^alcsMn gave birth to two little ones, after which she and 
the guriipahslid went in search of food. In their absence a huge wild bird came and was about to 
eat up the little ones, when our hero, seeing its cruel intention, rose up to their help, and killed 
their enemy. Some time afterwards the gurujKilvshd and cjiirupahshm returned, carrying some 
food in their beaks, and found, for once, their little ones alive, and proceeded to feed them, 
upon which the young birds said: — ‘Before you feed us, tell us if you had other issue besides 
ourselves, or are we your first-born ? ’ The parent-birds answered : — * Dear little ones, we 
had many children born before you, but some cruel bird deprived us of them all. We are 
certainly astonished to find you alive ; and still w^e cannot say for certain, how long you will he 
spared to us.’ Upon this the young ones said: — ‘ We thought as much. We did see some 
huge bird falling upon us, and bad it not been for that lad there under the tree, w^e, too, should 
have been lost to you. As soon as he saw the cruel bird trying to make a meal of us, he got up 
and killed it, and there lies its carcase. Go down, therefore, and first of all thank him as our 
deliverer. You must also ti*j and render him any assistance that may be within your power, 
for he appears to be in great anxiety about something or other.’ 

‘‘When the giirup ale slid and gurupahslmi heard these words, they flew down immediately, and 
found that what their children told them was only too true. They, therefore, thanked the prince 
with all their heart, and then asked him what w^as his trouble, that he looked so dejected and 
care-worn, and if they could be of any service to him in any way. The prince then told them 
everything : how he had come to that land in search of kanilals ; how he killed the rdnklias ; how 
he packed the rdnklias^ daughter in a box and tied it to the chain of the ship in which he came ; 
how the chain with the box was hauled up ; and how he was left behind with little or no chance 
of his ever getting back to his parents, which thought caused him the greatest pain and 
anxiety. Upon this the guriipakslid and gurupaksMn said to him : — ‘ Is this all you are so anxious 
about ? Order us and we will bear you in a short time to your home in safety. But before 
you go, take a little present from us. We will each give you a feather. When you wear the 
feather of the guriipakslid in your turban, at any age, you will look like a person a thousand 
years old ; again, when you wear the feather of the gurupakslmiy you will look like a lad of 
twelve years. Now tell us where you wish to go.’ 

“Upon this the prince took heart at the opportunity offered him of once more seeing his 
parents, and told them where he wished to be carried. The gurupakslid and guriipakslm then 
joined their wings together, and thus made a fine seat, and having seated the prince thereon, 
bore him in. the air, and in a few moments more put him down near the fisherman’s house, and 
went away after again thanking him for rescuing their children, and each of them gave him 
a feather. 

‘‘ The fisherman and his wife, who were nearly blind from the effects of crying day and 
night at the loss of their supposed child, were taken by surprise, as they suddenly heard the 
prince’s voice calling to them as father and mother. They were, of course, very glad to see 
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him, and asked him where he had been so long and what he had been doing. He thereupon 
related to them his adventures, from the moment he took leave of them to depart in search of 
Tcambals to the moment of speaking. Now that their son was back, they slowly recovered their 
sight as well as health, and were again themselves. 

And, here, 0 king, ends the story. And, now that you have heard the whole of it, do let 
me go.” 

Just then the king happened to look behind him, when, at once, our hero removed the 
feather of the giirupahshd from his turban, and replaced it by that of the guru^alsslihi, when lo ! 
he appeared like a child of twelve years. When the king again turned towards him, he 
recognised in him his son, and folded him in his arms, saying: — ‘'You are my son, my long 
lost son.” The rdnhhas' daughter, too, who was close hy, also made sure that this was no other 
than the prince, to whom she promised to be a wife, and sbe too rushed into his arms, and 
said 

“This is my husband, on whose account I had made a vow of twelve years.^’ 

The prince, however, said:— “No, no, I am the fisherman's son. They brought me up ; 

I am not your son. Let vae go to my parents j they mnst be waiting for me.” But the king 
would on no account let him go, for he was more than sure that he was no other than his son, 
whose story he had just heard from his own mouth. The king then sent a palanquin to fetch 
the fisherman and his wife to the palace, and as a reward for their -kindness in nursing and 
bringing up the prince, they were asked to live in the palace. The fisherman and his wife 
could not but accept the good offer of the king, and lived with the king and their foster-child 
very happily to the end of their lives. The prince was shortly afterwards married to the damsel 
of the subterraneous abode, and on this auspicious occasion the king feasted not only his 
relatives, but all his subjects for several days. The king now being very old preferred a more 
quiet life ; so he made over the reins of government to his son, the hero of our tale, who 
ruled the vast kingdom with wisdom, dealing justice to all, making the welfare of his si!.bjpcts 
his own, loved and respected by every one.^^ 

YOLKLORB OB THE SGAW-KARENS. 

TBANSLATED BY B. HOUGHTON, M.E.A.S., FEOM THE PAPERS OE SAYA KYAW ZAN 

IN THE ‘SA-TU-WAW.i 

I . — How the Karen was the Mdest Son of God, ‘ 

Here is written wbat our elders relate of the mighty things that happened in .th© 
beginning of time, in order that those who. come after may hear, and hearing, understand. 

See and consider these things carefully, O ye who come after 1 May you estimate 
properly how these matters happened. 0 fellow tribesmen, do not slumber nor sleep ! 

What the people of the world say is as follows .-r—There were three brethren and their 
father was God^ (Yw^). And the eldest of these three was the Karen, and the second 

[Is it not possible that the r^hshasa is merely tbe meat-eating aboriginal, as distingnisbed from the vege- 
tariap invader of an ancient India ? — Ed.] 

1 A Sgaw-Karen periodical published monthly in Rangoon at the American Baptist Mission Press, 

2 Yu'd. This -word is used by the Missionaries to translate “ God in the Bible, and it is the wprd used for 
the deity in the curious old Karen semi-Christian traditions. My impression is that the Karens, when in high 
Asia, were converted by the Nestorian Missionaries, and, after the expulsion of these, have retained in a mutilated 
form the teachings they received from them, in addition to the old fairy^ worship, which they had before thei? 
probably merely partial conversion to Christianity. If this is so, it is possible that Ywd is merely a corruption of 
the Hebrew Yahreh = Jehovah in our version, I hope to produce evidence in support of this theory hereafter. 
The present folklore, though not older than the irruptipn of the Karens into Lower Burma, has, excepting one 
obvious interpolation (to be noted hereafter), nothing to do with Christianity. 

[I am glad to see Mr. Houghton take this view, which is that I have always maintained, and it is in accord 
with the recent tracing back of the once supposed indigenous “ Great Spirit ’’ of the North American Indians to 
the teachings of 17th Century Roman Catholic Missionaries.— Ed.] 
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ym& thB Burman, whilst the youngest was the ‘ The Kai’en grew up the biggest, 

but, if there was any work to, do or journey to make, he did not like to do it. The younger 
bretlirenL did the work and the elder one oppiessed tlieiss. heyond measure. 

After a long time the younger brethi'en could not endure this oiDpression any longer, and they 
went away, one to one place and one to another- They could not remain together. But their 
father, God, thought to himself: ‘“Cannot my childi^n live together P I will lemove a 
little way^ and instruct them, and they will live together.'” 

IL — How the Karem procured li-q_<Lwr. 

How thei’e was a good piece of level ground near, and God made the Karen cut a clear- 
ing there, and said to him, “ Clear this ground thoroughly and well, and your father 
will plant it nicely with wheat. 

And God thought:: “ If I instruct my children, they wdll certainly again live together.” 

The Karen took liis dS and axe and went at once to the level spot. And he saw that 
there were very many big trees (to cut), and a fit of laziness came over him, and, seeing 
some pleasant shade, he put down his dd and axe, and slept comfortably. 

And one big tree was conspicuous amongst the others, but it was swollen in the 
middle and there was a hollow in it, in which w.as water. The latter^ being visible, w%as 
drank by various small birds, and those who diank it, becoming exceedingly excited and noisy, 
fell headioug on to the ground. But some fought and pecked each other on the tree. The 
excitement was entirely causeless. However, the Karen, having awaked from. Lis sleep, 
looked and sa%v the great excitement of the birds, and said, “ How is this ?” 

He slept no longer and went quickly to look. He climbed up the tree and saw the water 
that was in the hollow, and it was transparent and pure and good in his e^’es. And the Karen 
touched it with his hands, and smelt it and tasted it. However, the Karen, not being yet 
stupefied, took up some more in the hollow of bis hand and drank it, saying, “ It is very ssveet 
to my taste,” and^ having taken mp and drank some more, he became aware that he was 
getting drunk J His heart and mind became different, and he became very brave and fierce.. 
He descended qijickly to the bottom of the tree. He became very brave until he became 
stupefiled, after which, recovering his sensesa he took up his JA and axe and ye tamed home^ 
He then went to drink of the water of that tree every day. 0 friends ! Thus have onr 
elders related how the Karens first drank intoxicating liquors 1 

A long time then elapsed and the Lord God, his father, asked the Karen if he had finished 
cultivating the piece of fiat groujid tlmt he had sent him to do. And the Karen replied : 
“Let my father, God, have patience with me. I will work nntil it is finished, and will then 
inform zny father.” 

But though the Karen bad thus repjied, in his inmost heart be did not wish at all to dp 
bis father’s business. And if his father had sent him to go and do any work whatever, lie 
had no wish for it. He had become lazy fi'om getting drunk from the water in the tree, and 
did not want to do any work. However, his father said, “ This son of mine is of no use at all.” 

And there was an orphan living with God. And God ordered him to cut down that 
tree, telling him to go to it by night. 

* And the orphan replied, ^‘But my father, by night I c^mnot see, and I cannot cut at all.” 

And God answered, “You shall most certainly go.'®’ 

Whereupon the orphan said, “ I will go, but I cannot see, as it will be night 

And God said, “ Come close to me.-” 


3 Burmese word ^ Barbs-rian or Foreigner. 


* The universal knife of Burma. 
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AbcI wboii til© orpboiii did so, God pssssed tbe palm of Bis Iiand o^'er tb© orpI'ic3iTi''s fac©, so^ 
that lie saw as well in iii© night time as hj day. And God instructed him to go to the ley®! 
groniid and look for a tree, which was bigger than the others, and to split and fell it. As soon 
the orphan had cut th© tree and it cracked, ready to fall, he was to rnn away quickly and 
save himself ; because^ if the lazy man canght him, he would be killed. And the orphan went 
during the night and cut that tree^ so that at daw'll it broke^and felL The orphan pnli down 
his axe quickly, clenched his fists and made his escape at once. Bat the great tree cracked, and 
the entire trrink split and crashed down, all the water being spilt (on the ground). When the 
Karen heard the noise his mind was uneasy, as he considered the crash must be that of his 
big tree. With an. evil mind he ran quickly at once to it, and finding the liquor eyaporating, 
he said, If 1 see the man who has felled this big tree of mine, I will kill him off hand/'' 

At this time, theiij, the Karen got no liquor^ and was ill at ©ase^ and he w^ent about 
inquiring for some from this man and that, but no one could tell him (where to get it.) How- 
ever, on his inquiring of Satan, ^ the latter asked him in- reply : — *^‘0 KareUy. v/bat is it you 
are seeking ? ” 

The Karen replied: — O' Satan, the sap of the tree that I used to drink was pure and 
clear, but now there is nothing for me to^ drink. Have yon ever chanced to drink from siich a 
tree ? ’’ 

Satan asked^ What happens if one drinks such sap ? 

The Karen answered, *** 0 Satan, if one drinks that water, on® becomes exceedingly lerce 
and strong/’ 

Satan immediately got uj) and going to the liquor jar^ filled a' cup with liquor and gave it 
to the Karen to drink. After the latter had drunk, he addressed Satan and asked him whence 
he had procured it, 

Satan replied, O Karen, w© know where to make that liquor,^’ 

Th© Karen said, ‘^Please tell me exactly how.’^ 

Satan replied, “It is made as follows. Steep some unboiled rise in some water for a short 
time, and then take it again out of the pot^ and pound it up with yeast powder, press it down 
with a lever and put it aside for seven clays ; then boil some rice and mix it with it. After 
letting it settle in water for three days you get a clear liquid, which is the one (you have 
drunk)/’ 

And the Karen did carefully as Satan had instructed him, and brewed some liquor. The 
Karen drank it and said, “This is indeed the liquor.” 

He told Satan r You have been kind to me and I will not forget you. My death I will 
dfe with you and my life I will live with you.® 

Then his father, God, knew that his son was friendly with Satan, and, being grieved, he 
abandoned again the place where he had been staying. 

So God, from disliko at the Karen drinking liquor, left him. 

III.' — Hoia the Kidds ]pro cured hoats^ 

And the Lord God said, “ These, my children, are no longer, of any use to me. I will 
return and goto another country. I will get each of my children to come and accompany 
me on the way.” 

And God arose, and going to the Karen said to him, “ My child, come and accompany 
your father oh his way.” 

^ 5 •pi^s IS obviously an interpolation by the worthy Say^, the object being to father the introduction of drink- 

ing liquor on this personage, who is unkno^vn in Karen tradition. Doubtless in the original story it must have 

been some na or mil-fea. 

® ilt! %i da ya ha da nCis dd mH dd ya ha mH-hd dd nd law. 
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Now the Karen was fast asleep by the side of a liqnor jar. After God had called him 
many times, he partially woke up and said, I cannot go with you. Keturn in my old sow’s 
trough. I have neither boat nor paddle, only this trough. Do you please go in it, my father, 
and be dragged the trough down to the water*” 

God then went and called the Burman. The latter replied, “ How can I possibly 
go with you ? Please go and call my elder brother, the Karen.” 

God replied, “Your elder brother also is not able to go. He only gave me a pig’s 
trough.” 

The Burman replied, “You could only get the pig’s trough, I will give you my paddle, 
to paddle it with.” 

So God went to the KulS« and said to him, “My nephew,^ please come and accompany 
your father.” 

The Kula replied, *‘My father, have nothing in which to come and accompany you.” 

God replied, “You ca?i come. The Karen has given me his pig’s trough and the Burman 
his paddle. Come along with your father,” 

The Kula got up quickly and followed behind God to the sea. There God grasiDed 
the paddle and got into the trough, whereupon the trough became a great ship and the 
paddle became its masts and sails. Then the ship started forthwith and God came to his own 
country, 

lV,-^How the ioriting of the Karens came to them* 

God wrote Karen writing on a piece of leather, Burmese writing on a palm-leaf, and the 
Kula’s (Foreigner's) writing on a piece of cloth. 

And God commanded the Kula and said to him: — “You, my nephew, have indeed 
approached near to your Lord. Your father has written for you writing on cloth. But the 
Karen’s writing is on leather, and the Burman’s on a palm-leaf. Do you without fail learn 
your writing carefully until you understand it. Take back also the writing for the Karen 
and the Barman, and instruct them to learn carefully the writings, which their father has sent 
them,” 

' And the Kula answered, “ 0 Lord God, my father, I will do faithfully what you have 
commanded me.” 

Then he asked, “ How shall I return ? ” 

God replied, “ Go iuto the sow’s trough again and remain there. Your father will send 
yon away.” 

The Kula went into the trough again and returned quickly. He came first to the 
Karen, and producing the leather scroll, gave it to him at once. 

And he said to the Karen, “ Our father, God, has commanded me to tell you to learn youi’ 
writing carefully. Also please take back your old sow’s trough.” And the Karen went near 
to the sea, and seeing that the trough was not as before, said to the Kula, “ My youngest 
brother, the trough is not as before. Your elder brother no longer cares for it. If you 
care for it, take it back with you.” 

The Kula turned and went hack to the Burman. He produced the palm-leaf with the 
Burmese writing on it and giving it to the Burman, commanded him, saying, “ Our father has 
directed that you must certainly learn your writing, which is on this palm-leaf. Take hack 
also your paddle.” 

7 Pu-dd. Observe the altered form of address. 
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And the Burman replied to the Kuia, “ You will have to paddle the trough you are 
in with this paddle. Take it back with you.’' 

The Kuia went hack forthwith, and, coming to his house, he arranged suitably the 
masts and sails of a big ship. And as the Lord God, his father, had commanded him, he 
studied and learnt his writing thoroughly. 

And the Kulas increased in all that is good, and right, and fair to look upon. 

F . — Sow the Writing of the Karens was lost. 

The Karen’s country was very pleasant and fair, and if difficulties of any kind whatsoever, 
or disease, or anything else, came to him, he took medicine, but did not do anything else. And 
the Karens increased and became very numerous. Howevei’, the Burmaus did. as the !Kul^ had. 
told them, but not so the Karens. For, although the writing, which the Kula brought, had 
reached them, they took no heed of it at all, but put it on a tree-stump, and went on clearing the 
weeds (in their clearings), nor did they take it away when the rain came and wetted it. At even- 
tide they took the writing, and, returning honae, put it on the shelf over the hearth. And as 
the rice was cooked and chillies were pounded and food stirred up, many times the leathern 
scroll fell on to the hearth. 

And after many goings to and fro, the fowls came up and scratched in the hearth, so that 
the leathern scroll fell down under the hut. Now the Karens were not of a mind to look after 
things, and they forgot about the scroll. They did not care abont the scroll in the least, and 
saying, ‘‘We work hard and we eat. If we learn writing w^e shall only bother ourselves. 
Eating good food and drinking good liquor always suits us,” they let the matter drop. 

Now the Karen’s old sow was under the hut and grubbed up (the ground) diligently all 
day long, and it grubbed about the scroll, so that it was utterly lost, 

Thus the Karens never saw their writing again, 

VL — How Gliarcoal %uas first ruhhed on yoheSf 

After a long long time the homes of the Karens became bad, and their food was bad, 
and even their wise men did not know how to make anything. If any forest was to be 
cleared, they had to go and ask the Burman for his dd and axe, and if they wished to cook any 
food they h^d to agk the Burm,an for a pot. And behold, the Burman and 'the Kula were 
happy and became great. There were wise men with them and they multiplied exceedingly. 
But the Karens were without implements and knew not how to forge them, or how to make 
pots, and had to ask the Buriuau fpr everything. 

However, they remembered the former times somewhat, an’d, resolving to tnrn over a new 
leaf, they consulted one with another, but were unable to devise anything. They said to each 
other, “We must instruct ourselves anew from the writing.’’ 

They asked one another for it, and at last some said, “We were weeding, when the Kulas 
brought us the writing and we put it on the stump of a tree. When the rain came it got wet, 
and we put it on the drying shelf (over the fire,) and as we were continually pounding and 
scraping the food for cooking, it was shaken ofi and fell on to the earth. We neglected to take 
it up again, so when the fowls came and scratched, the writing was scratched away and 
fell under the hut. Then the pig came and grubbed it about, and it was ntterly lost,” 

However, some said, “ The fowl’s feet when they were scratching must have trodden 
on and knocked against some charcoal. Let us, therefore, take the charcoal and rub it 
on our yokes. We will cast lots, and when they are favorable, we will unite again,” 

The Karens did in this manner, and so amongst all people they are distinguished 
those who rub charcoal on their yokes ! 
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FOLKTALES OF HIKDITSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM CEOOKE, O.S. 

No» 6. — Princess Firefloiver^ 

Once upon a time tLere was a Baja who had two sons, the elder of whom was married, 
while the younger was a bachelor. The younger prince used to come for his food to the house 
of his elder brother, but one day, when he asked for something to eat very early in the morning, 
his sister-in-law tauntingly said to him : — 

“ How can I get up to cook for you ? If you want your breakfast so early, you had bet her 
many the Princess FirefLower^^ and she can do your cooking for you.” 

“ Well ! I will find Princess Firefiower,®’ said he. And ofE he went on his travels in 
search of her^ 

On he went the whole day and in the evening reached the Brindaban Khakharapur^ 
forest. There he found a faqir, who used to sleep for twelve years at a time and remain 
awake again for twelve whole years. When the Prince saw the faqir asleep, he began to 
fan him, so that he soon awoke and said : — 

Son ! Thou hast done me good service. Ask now the boon that thou most desire?:t ” 
Father replied the Prince, “ if thou wishest to do me a service, give me Fx'inecf-;'< 
Fireflower in search of whom I have come hither.” 

“ My son,” he answered, ask any boon but this ” 

IJIay,” said the Prince, “ through your kindness I want naught else but her. Paraincsar 
has given me all else I lack.” 

The fagir meditated for some time and said : — 

“ Well ! If you long so for Princess Fireflower, I will tell you how yon can win her. 
But mind my words, and if you disobey me it will be your ruin. I am going tc turn you intc 
a parrot.® Then fly to the island v/here Princess Fireflower lives, which is across the sevo/: 
oceans.® This island is guarded by demons (cZed) and you can escape them only by watehinit 
when they are engaged in playing ball (gend hMlti haUi), When you reach the island pluck a 
flower and fly away with it in your beak. If the demons call you, do not lock back. Otliei 
wise ruin will befall you.”^ 

So saying the fagir transformed the Prince into a parrot, and ho flow across the s(‘V . •'* 
oceans to the island of Princess Fireflower. Arriving there, he plucked the flower and w, 
carrying it o:fl in his beak, when the demons called out to him : — 

“You thief ! Come back and pluck one flower more. Wo will not hurt you.” 

Hearing this he turned a little back and was at once burnt tc ashes. 

Meanwhile the fagir was awaiting his return, and when ho did not return in two days, Iio 
knew that disaster had befallen the Prince. He v^ent in search of him, and when he reacluvl 
the place he found only one of the tail feathers of the parrot, which had escaped the burniii^^ 

1 A tale told by Olihabinatli Malito, a Mixujlil, one of the Dravidian races, resident of Jarckliitr, Bndhi, Miraaniir 
District, recorded by Pani^lit Edmgharib Clianbd. The number of the last tale of this series, published at p. 7S xL, 
should have been No. 5 and not No. 4 as printed. 

2 Ahg’ih’kali EAni, the title of the princess means “ the fiower of blazin,? charcoal.” 

3 Brindaban is of course in the Mathunl District — ^where Khakharapur is I do not know. It is not k 

Mr Drowse’s list of village names in Tahsil Mathura. Possibly it is merely an imaginary name. 

^ The word used is Bdhd, a common way of addressing /ng'2rs. 

5 For many instances of similar metamorphosis see TemiAe, Wideawalce Sionos, IliP sqq. : Tawney, Kaihd 
Bdgam, II. 215, &o. 

6 The sdt samundar^ or seven oceans, constantly appear in Indian folktales, see Temple, loc. eit, 432. 

7 For the “ looking back” taboo, see Grimm, Household, Tales, II. 400 : Miss Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, 282-3, 
and the legends of Orpheus and Eurydice and Lot’s Wife- 
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Over this he breathed his spells (mantra), and bringing the Prince to life again, returned with 
him to his hut. "When they arrived there he said : — 

Ask me for another boon. This {][uest of yours is too dangerous. 

The Prince replied : — 

“ Baba ! as I said before, through your kindness I lack nothing but the Princess Pirefiower. 
Only grant me that I may find her.’* 

^‘Well! ” answered the faqir, “if you will not heed my advice, go again to the island in 
the form of a crow and pluck another flower. But, take care, look not back a second time, or 
you will be turned to ashes and then I am helpless to serve you.” 

The Prince promised to obey, and in the form of a crow flew again to the island, and on 
reaching there, plucked a flower which he took in his beak and flew back towards the faqir^s 
hut. The guardian demons tried in vain to induce him to look back, but he would not, and 
came hack safe to the faqh\ 

The demons followed close behind and, standing at the door, called out : — 

“Baba ! a thief has robbed us and entered your hut. Restore him to us at once.” 

Meanwhile the faqtr turned the Prince into a cat, and called out to the demons : — 

“ Come and look. There is no one here but my cat and myself. If you do not trust me^ 
you can come in and search for yourselves.” 

The demons came in and looked everywhere, but when they found no one there, except the 
faqir and the cat, they returned home. When they had gone, the faqir restored the Prince 
again to the form of a man, and gave the prince a little red-lead box (sindurddn) and said : — 

“ Take care not to open it till you reach your home.” 

The Prince started for home with the box, but when he reached close to his father’s city 
he began to think : — 

“Perhaps the has cheated me : and my sister-in-law will laugh at me again.” 

So he opened the box, and immediately a lovely girl, twelve years old,® came out, and 
so beautiful was she that the sun lost its brightness. The Prince made her sit down and was 
going to a well close by to draw water. She said : — “ Where are you going ? ” 

He answered : — “ I am going to draw water for you and for me.” 

She answered : — “ Do not bring water for me. If you do, I shall fall into Patala. It is 
my task to serve you, not for you to serve me.” 

So she went to the well to draw water ; and it so happened that at that very time the 
handmaid of the Raja came too to draw water. When she saw Princess Fireflower, she said : — 

“Vv^ho are you and where are you going ?” 

The Princess answered:— “ I am Princess Fireflower, and the Eaia’s son has brought me 
hither.” 

The handmaid said : — “Let us change our clothes and see which is the lovelier.’’ 

The Princess agreed and made over her dress and ornaments to the handmaid : and when 
she went to the edge of the well to draw water, the handmaid pushed her in.® She then 
filled a vessel of water and took it to the prince who said : — 

“ How black you have grown by walking in the sun ! ” 

He drank the water from her hand, and, believing her to be Princess Fireflower, told her 
to wait there while he went to the palace, 

® The Oriental equivalent of onr ** sweet seventeen,/’ 

9 The analogy to Grimm’s charming story of the “ Goose Girl,” No. 89 of the Household Tales is obvious. 
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When his sister-in-law saw him, she said : — 

“ Well ! have yon found Fireflower Princess 
She is at the well,” he answered. 

So he took a retinue and brought her home, and lived with her as his wife. 

But a month after, a blaze, like that of a lamp, appeared over the well, and all who 
saw it were astonished ; but whenever they went near the well the light was quenched. 
By-and-by this news reached the ear of the Eaja, and he sent the Prince to see what had 
happened. 

At break of day the Prince went to the well, and saw the place ablaze with light. So he 
threw himself into the water, and found there a flower bud, which he tied in his handkerchief 
and brought home. For many a day he kept the handkerchief carefully by him, but one day 
he happened to drop it in the courtyard, and his son, who had meanwhile been born of the 
handmaid, saw it and took it to his mother. She found the bud tied up inside, and threw it 
on the dunghill behind the palace. 

In one night it grew into a large mango tree, and next morning the false queen saw it 
and fell ill of fright. 

Her mother-in-law asked What ails you 

‘‘ I have fallen ill,” said she, since I have seen this mango tree. Have it cut down and 
I wiU soon recover.”^® 

Her mother-in-law told this to the old Raja, and he sent for labourers to cut down the 
tree. The Prince went to his father and said : — 

To cut down a green mango tree is a sin. Let me remove it elsewhere, and the princess 
will not see the cause of her illness and recover.” 

Be it so,” said the RdjA. 

So the Prince removed the tree to his own orchard and said to his gardener : — 

“ When this tree fruits, let no one touch it but myself.” 

By-and-by the tree blossomed and bore fruit, and one of them fell on the ground. This 
the gardener’s wife picked up and laid on a shelf to keep till the Prince should come. Mean- 
while she went to buy grain and her cat knocked down the mango, and the moment it dropped, 
a lovely girl twelve years old stepped out of it. 

When the gardener’s wife returned and saw her, she was afraid, and said to the girl : — 

“ Stay here, but never leave the house even for a moment.” 

But one day she ventured into the courtyard, and the handmaid of the false queen saw her 
and told her mistress. The queen called the keeper of the elephants, and said : — 

“Go to the gardener’s house and crush the girl you will find there to dust under your 
elephant’s feet.” 

When the keeper of the elephants went to kill the girl, she brought, out a great club and 
beat them and routed all the Raja’s elephants* 

Then the queen fell ill again and her mother-in-law asked her what ailed her. 

“ If the heart of the gardener’s daughter be not brought to me I shall die,” she said. 

The Raja sent for the gardener and his wife and ordered them to bring out their daughter. 

“ We have had neither chick nor child all the days we tended Your Majesty’s garden. 
How can we give our daughter when we have none ?” they answered. But the Raja did not 


So tho mother is changed into a tree in the “ Wonderful Birch,’’ Lang, Red Fmry Boole, 123 sqq. 
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believe them and had their house searched, and finding the girl delivered her over to the 
exeentionerd^ 

They were about to kill her in the forest, when an old Dom said to the others : — 

‘‘What is the good of killing such a pretty girl for the sake of a few rupees. Let us spare 
her life and reach paradise (swdTgci) j even if we kill her, the Raja won’t give us his Tuj for our 
trouble. Let us kill a goat and take its heart to the queen and she will be curod.”i2 
others obeyed his words and spared the life of the girl. When they took the goat’s heart to 
the queen, she recovered at once. 

The Princess Eireflower then went on to Brindaban Khakharapur, and there with her 
hand she struck four blows upon the earth, when a splendid palace appeared and there she 
lived. She kept several parrots and used to amuse herself teaching them to say ‘Ram! 
Rrim’P® 

A long time after the old Raja and his son, the Prince, came into the forest to hunt, 
and being thirsty came to the palace for water and the Princess entertained them hospitably. 
At night they slept in the portico, and early in the morning, while they were half-asleep, the 
parrots began to talk to each other, and they told how the Prince had brought Princess 
Pireflower, and how the handmaid had cheated him, and became queen, and how the life of the 
Princess had been saved, and how she had come to the palace.^"** 

At this the Raja and the Prince were much astonished, and going at once to the Princess 
Pireflower, asked her if all this was true. She began to shed tears and told them the whole 
story from beginning to end. They brought her home in triumph. 

Then the Eaja had a deep pit dug and buried the false queen alive. The Prince and Princess 
Pireflower lived happily ever after^ and the Raja became a SaunyAsi farj^r and made over ‘his 
kingdom to them. 

As Paramefear overruled the fat© of Princess Eirefiowerj so may he do to ali of 


PROG-WORSHIP AMONGST THE NEWAES, WITH A NOTE ON THE 
ETYMOLOGY OP THE WORD ‘NEPAL.’ 

BY A. L. WADDELL, ILB., M. D. A. S. 

In his work on Nepal,! Dr. (Buchanan-) Hamilton incidentally noted that the 
worship frogs. I have ascertained some interesting details of this worship. 

The N§wars are the aborigines of N5pai Proper, that is, of the valley in which the 
present capital Khatmandu stands ; and their present tribal name appears to be of territorial 
origin. The etymology of the word Ndp^i seems to me to be thus accounted for : — The whole 
cf the hill territoi-y of the Gorkhas is called by the Non-Hinduized hillmen of the Himalayas 

The word in the original is Dom, the most degraded caste, who act as executioners. 

This, it need hardly be said, is a stock folktale incident. 

The common form of invocation and salutation, constantly taught to parrots. 

These guardian, friendly parrots appear in many of the tales as dei ess machind : see The Woruierful Mny in 
Temple's Wideawake Stories, 205. 

This is the common refrain of the rustic story teller. [This tale is interesting as to the following points. It 
exhibits the spread of the belief in the wonder-working saint see Legends of the Panjdh, index, s. ov. miracle and 
metamorphosis, for a large ifumber of instances. This wonder-working saint is a counterpart of the wonder- 
working devil (hhilta) of Southern India, as will be seen by comparing the tales about to be published in this 
Journal, under the title of the Devil-worship of the Tuluvas/’' with those in the Legends of the PanjOh. It also 
exhibits the wide-spread idea of the substituted person*’ : see indices to Wide-awake Stories and Legends of the 
1 s. i;. And it exhibits strongly the anthropomorphic nature of the folk-tale parrot ; see Legends of the 
Pay ah, index, s. parrot, and especially Yol. I. p. S54, where the parrot is a holy personage versed in the Four 
Ft;das I For a number of variants of the tale as a whole see remarks on the Egg-hero in Wide-awake Stories, 
X-). 399 f.— Ed.] 

1 An Account of the Kingdom af Neisal, &c., by Francis Hamilton, M.D., F.B.S., &c., Edinburgh, 1819. 
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and the Tibetans PaP 5 and tke original name of this secfeionof the Fal oounti'V} which contained 
the home of . the NevvarSs seems to ha^e been Ne, while the people were hence called the 
Hindus Kdwarj or “Inhabitants of Nd.’’ Eastern N^pal, as well as Sikkim, is still called 
by the Lepcha autochthones, and the Lepchas interpret the word as meaning the place of 
Caves for shelter or residence. Ne in mo.st of the cognate tribal dialects of the Indo-Chinese 
— to whom, 1 find,® both jST^wars omd Lepchas belong— “means * residence;’ the same root 
also appears with similar meaning in the Tibeto-Burman group 5 and in Lamaism’^ it is usually 
restricted to sacred calves and other sacred spots and shrines. It was very probably used 
in a similar sense by the pre-Lamaist NewArs, who w^ere the originators of the so-called Nepalese 
form of Buddhism, and early gave up the greater portion of their original language for a 
Sanskritized speech. Some of the NewArs are still Buddhists under the title of BaudhamArgis or 
followers of the Buddhist path, but the vast majority, as is well-known, have lately followed 
the fashion set by their GorkhA rulers of adopting the externals of Hinduism and call them- 
selves 'SaivamArgis or ‘ followers of the ^Siva path,’® Iffow the chief Buddhist n^s or shrines 
in the Cis-HimaUyas of any antiquity the Kashar^ and BambhunAth stu^pas^ are all 
situated in the valley (H§pal Proper) of the P&l country. Thus the word ‘ Nepal * seems 
to mean the Nl (i, e,, * the residence, or head-quarters,’ or ‘the shrine ’) of the Pal country, 
and is so distinguished from the adjoining N^ country of the Lepchas. 

The frog is worshipped by the Newars, not as a tribal totem, but in its supposed capacity 
of au amphibious (water and earth) divinity subordinate to the Naga demi-gods, and associated 
with the latter in the production and control of rain and water-supply, on the 
sufficiency of which the welfare of the crops depends. This elevation of so insignificant an 
animal as the frog to the dignity of an assistant to the Nagas, is all the more curious in view of 
the fact that frogs form the chief prey of the hooded cobra— the prototype of the Naga. But 
the Newars justify their worship of the frog by pointing to the sympathetic and intimate relation 
of the frog with watei*, and saying that frogs, although terrestrial animals, are only found 
in moist localities, and herald by their appearance and croaking^ the onset of the rains. They 
are also found especially at springs, and also on digging deep down into the bowels of the earth, 
where lies, according to the Newars, the primary store of water. It is intei’esting to note here 
that frogs are also worshipped by the Japanese in the Kiushid marshes as metempsychosed 
hei’oes,^ 

Frog-worship is performed by the Newars at a di:Serent season and place from that 
required for the Nagas. The Nagas, of whom the Newars consider Karkota® the greatest, 
are worshipped on the fifth day (Nagpanchami) of the month of Sawan (July) at the 
commencement of the rainy season, when the Nagas (water-dragons) are thundering in the sky. 
The site for the worship is selected by preference at a place where four or five streams 
meet. A NSwar priest is needed for this ceremony. On the morning of the eventful day, the 
priest ceremonially washes his face and hands and collects the following oferings, namely : — 
whole rice, Vermillion for making the tiled mark of beauty on the forehead, milk mixed with 
an equal bulk of water, rice-flour and water, flowers, gMandi butter, jaiphal spice, sandalwood 

2 Whioli in Tibetan means ‘ wool.’ It is doubtful, however, whether the name was really intended to mean 
‘ the 'icool-country,’ for sheep are equally plentiful across the Himalayas. 

3 The leading results of these observations I hope shortly to publish. 

* Spelt in Tibetan ^nas, — but pronounced 7i5. 

® [See Sir B. Temple’s and B. C. Temple’s Hyderabad, Kashmir, 8ih1cim and Nepal, Yol. II. p. 234. — Ed.] 

® Vide an account of this sii'tpct by the present writer in the Proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 
December 1892. 

7 Bheng, the vernacular word for frog, is an onomatopoetic attempt at reproducing the frog’s call. 

® Satowin Murray’s Handbook to Central and Northern Japan, 1884. 

3 The pre-eminence thus given to Karkota is evidently due to his being considered the tutelary NAga of the 
lacustrine valley of KhAtmfindu, which traditionally was formerly a vast lake reclaimed for the use of man by the 
saint Mahjdsri cutting the southern bank, and the escaping water was thus named the Bhagmatt or ‘ the fleeing one ’ 
— the present name of the river. 
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a mistake for tke Plavamga samvaisara 

was Saka-Sariivat 1050 current, — tlie second year 
of tke reign of Som^svara III. 

B. — The dates of the second class shew an 
imaginary continuation of the reign itself 
of Vikram&ditya VI., as well as a continuation 
of the era. 

Of this there is an indisputable instance in the 
inscription on a stone lying on the road on 
the north of Ky^sanUr in the Hangal Taluka, 
Dh^rwar District {Elliot M8> Collection, Yol. I. 
p. 686; and ante, Yol. YlII. p. 193, No. 40). THie 
preamble contains the words STimat-[T*]rihhii- 
vanamallad6vam vij aya-Tdjyam‘^ultar-6Uar‘dh}ii-‘ 
vridhdM~[ read ^vriddhiyjpravarddliamdna7n=d‘ 
chandr^drkJca-tdram bar am saluttam-ire, which 
do expressly refer it to the reign of Yikramaditya 
YI. But, as regards the date, the words Chdlu^ 
Tcya^yikTama-iakha (sic), which I gave when I 
first noticed this date, are a pure invention of 
Sir Walter Elliot’s copyist. What the original 
really has is (from an ink-impression) simply — 
aivat-^teneya [read aivatt-eleneya) Paridhdvi-sam- 
vachcha(tsa)rada Chaitra-sudhda-(rea<2 suddha)- 
paihchami-Br^haspati( read Brihaspati)vdrad- 
amdu. The samvatsa/ra was the fifty- seventh year 
of the Oh§»lukya-Yikrama-kdla, and the seventh 
year of the reign of Som^svara III. And the 
year is Saka-Samvat 1055 current. 

And there is another equally clear instance in 
an inscription near the large tank at Hunagund 
in the Bahkapur Tdluka, DhSrwar District. The 
preamble refers the record, in just the same way, 
to the reign of Yikramlditya YI. But the actual 
date (from an ink-impresion) is — srimach-Oh^lu- 
kya-Bhdlokamalla-varshada 3neya Saumya- 
samvatsa spativ^ra- 

mum=uttardyana-saiiikramana-vyatip&tainkt!ldida 
punya-tithiyol. The year is Saka-Saihvat 1052 
current, — which was properly the fourth, not 
the third, year of Somesvara III. 

If reliance may be placed on the transcripts, 
the following records also, though dated in 
years which fall within the reign of Somesvara 
III., similarly refer themselves to the reign of 
Yikram^tya YI.; — An inscription at the temple 
of Bhog^svara at GobbUr in the Raichfir T^uka, 
Niz4m’s Dominions, dated m the fifty-second 
year, the Plavaihga sammtsara, in the month 
Jy6shtha falling in A.D. 1127 [Elliot MS, Collec- 
tion, YoL I. p. 623); an inscription at the temple 
of Hanumanta at Ktolpur in the K61h4pur 
temtoiy, dated in the fifty-fourth year, the 
Saumya samvatsara, in Yaisakha falling in A. D. 
1129 [ibid, p, 627); an inscription at the temple 


of Kallesvara at Nar^gal in the Ron Tiluka, 
Dharw^r District, dated in the month Pausha 
of the same samvatsara, coupled, not with the 
fifty-fourth year of the Chalukya-Yikrama-kdla, 
but with Saka-Saiiivat 1051 (expired) [ibid, 
p. 630) ; and an inscription at the temple of Sam- 
karalinga at KUrtakdti in the Ga.dag T4luka, 
Dhlrwar District, dated in the Paridhavin sam- 
vatsara, coupled, not witli the fifty-seventh year 
of the Chalukya-Yikrama-kala, but with Saka- 
Saihvat 1054 (expired) (ibid, p. 638). As regards 
these records, however, I have to remark (1) that 
I cannot make out such a date in the ink-impres- 
sion, which I have seen,' of the Kurtakoti inscrip- 
tion; and (2) that, whereas the Elliot MS. Col- 
lection, Yol. I. p. 626, represents an inscription 
at Lakshmeshwar as similarly referring itself to 
the reign of Yikramaditya VI., and as being dated 
in the fiifty-second year, the Plavamga samvatsara, 
I find, from an ink-impression, that the original 
refers itself, as plainly as could possibly be, to 
the reign of Yira-Sdm^svara IV., and that the 
Plavamga samvatsara is mentioned as the second 
year of his reign. 

It may be useful, to give here the latest date, 
known to me, that is undoubtedly attribut- 
able to the actual reign of Vikram&ditya VI. 
There are several records dated in his fiftieth 
year, the Visvdvasu 8a7hvatsara, which was feaka- 
Samvat 1048 current. And the latest of them is 
an inscription at the temple of Sarvesvara at 
Nar§gal in the Hangal Taluki/, Dharwar District 
[Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I. p. 618). The name 
of the reigning king, in the preamble, is illegible; 
but there is no doubt that the biruda Tribhuva- 
namalladdva stood there, in the usual manner. 
And the date (from an ink-impression) runs — 
srimach-Chalukya- Vikrama-varsha [da^] 50neya 
Tisvavasu-sanivatsarada ]VIagha-sudhdha-( read 
suddha)-saptami.S6mavdrad-amdu samasta- 

pupya-tithi-galo The date does 

not work out satisfactorily. Thus : — The year is 
Saka-Saihvat 1048 current. And the given tithi 
ended at about 2 ghatis, 5 j^alas, = 50 minutes, 
after mean sunrise,. on Sunday, 3rd January, A. D. 
1126; and so it cannot be connected with the 
Monday at all. This is the moi^e remarkable, 
because, though the aksharas are now illegible, 
the tUhi was evidently described as an emphati- 
cally auspicious one; in consequence of which, 
one would imagine, special care would be taken 
to compute, all the details accurately. Still, there 
is nothing else in the record, to lead to its being 
looked upon as not genuine. 

J. P. 

28^^ June, 1898. 
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ASOKA’S SAHASEAM, RUPHATH AND BAIEAT EDICTS. 

BY G. BifHLEE, Pk.D., LL.B., C.I.E. 

T he subjoined new edition of the Sabasram and Bupnafcb Edicts has been made according 
to most excellent materials, rubbings (A) and paper-casts (B) made over to me by Dr, J. E. 
Fleet. The casts show the letters reversed in high relie\iO and indicate even the smallest flaws, 
abrasions and exfoliations in the rocks. It is in fact chiefly owing to them that a really trust- 
worthy edition has become possible. Though, thanks to Sir A. Cunninham's kindness, a direct 
photograph of the Sabasram rock and a very fine rubbing of the Rupnath inscription were 
available for the first edition,^ they could not render the same services. For, the nature of such 
reproductions makes it impossible to answer a good many questions, which the decipherer must 
put to himself. They give merely surface- views, and necessarily leave one in doubt regarding 
the depth of the strokes and the minor details of the state of the stones. Nevertheless, one 
portion of the old materials, the photograph of the Sabasram rock, still retains a considerable 
value. For, since it was taken, the rock has suffered a good deal. Pieces have peeled off at 
the edges of the old exfoliations, and a new one has formed. Thus, to the left of the old 
exfoliation the letters vaih d have disappeared in line 1, and on its right side the signs -iydni 
savachhal-. Similarly line 2 has lost, after sddhihe, a stop and the syllable aiii, and to the right 
of the exfoliation the letters t,-6na cha aiiita. The new exfoliation has destroyed some letters in 
the middle of lines 6-8.2 


The most important changes in the text of the Sabasram Edict, which the new edition 
exhibits, are 1. 2, sadvachhale for savimckhaU, samt[d2 for the conjectural kusadi ie and 1. 8, 

L e., ti, for yi. With respect to the first word it must be noted that the paper cast proves 
distinctly (1) that there is no Anusvara after the second sign, (2) that the shape of this second 
sign slightly differs from that used for vi. The corresponding passage of the Rupnath Edict 
has according to B quite distinctly ckliavachhari^ which represents exactly the Sanskrit 


sliadvatsaram, “ a period of six years.” There is not the slightest doubt that the sign | may 


be equivalent to 


j-J and , 




and that it is possible to read sadvachhale. The form sad for 


Sanskrit shad occurs in the dates of the Pillar Edicts I, — YI,, where we have sad-u-visati 
“twenty-six,” and it must be noted that the dialect of the Pillar Edicts and of the Sahasrfim 
inscription is the same. The forms tadatva (Kalsi, Dhauli, Jaugada X.), dvo (Girnar I.), dve 
(Girnar II.), and dvddasa (Girnar III., lY.) prove that groups with va ar.e admissible in the 
ancient Pali of the inscriptions just as in that of the Buddhist scriptures.^ Hence the word 
sadvachhale is also grammatically unobjectionable. 


These reasons appear to me sufficiently strong to warrant the assertion that the reading 
savichhale can only be upheld in defiance of the fundamental principles of philology. He 
who still adopts it, has first to select an interpretation of the second sign which yields a word 
without any meaning, and next has to emend it as well as the perfectly intelligible form of the 
Rupnath version.^ I, of course, have to plead guilty to having committed both these mistakes. 
My excuse must be that in 1876 I was still under the erroneous impression that the Asoka 


1 Vol. VI. pp. 149ff. The facsimile of the Rapn^th version is an exact reproduction of the rubbing, which 
has not been touched up or corrected in any way. 

^ For further details see the notes to the transcripts. 

3 See E. Muller, Simplified Grammar of Pali, p. 54, 

4 It is quite possible that the lovers of emendations will point to the readings savaclihaU or samvaoKhaU in the 
Mysore versions, as to proofs for the necessity of correcting those of Sahasram and Rdpnath. I have shewn in my 
paper on the new inscriptions, to be published in Dr. Hultzsch’s continuation of the Bpigraphia Indka, that sa and sam 
may likewise be equivalents of Sanskrit shad. 
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inscriptions required corrections in every line, and were full of the most absurd mistakes. 
Thanks to Drs, Burgess and Fleet, it is now evident that they have been well incised and that 
most of them show only few and trifling mistakes. Moreover, the necessity for, nay the incli- 
nation to make, extensive or even more frequent alterations disappears, in the same degree as 
the character of the language and the contents of the edicts come to be better understood. 
The retention of the forms sadvacMale and chhavachkarS with the sense of “a period of six 
years” has, of course, a most important bearing. With this explanation it appears that the 
Beloved of the gods had been an adherent of the Samgha not about four, but about nine years, 
and that when the inscriptions were incised his reign must have been longer than those of 
most of the later Maurya princes. 

With respect to the substitution of the reading 5awit[a] for Dr. Bhagvanlars conjectural 
emendation Imsam te, I have to add that M. Senart has vindicated its correctness long ago,® and 
has been the first to recognise that the reading of the Mysore versions samandf the present 
participle of the Atman^pada of the verb as, fully agrees.® I must also acknowledge that the 
division of the words likhapayathd (1, 7) and likhdpayatJia have been taken over from his 
edition. 

Turning to the Rupnath version the most important new readings are sdtilehdni for 
satiraheMni, adhatiydni for adhitisdni, Q>ndsagha up.teiov saihgha-papite, all in line 1. M. Senart 
had long ago given sdti(le)hdni* Dr. Fleet’s paper-cast shews that the indistinctness of the 
sign is due to an attempt at correcting the Magadhi sdtileha to sdtirSlm, which the ancient 
dialect of the Central Provinces, no doubt, required. My old reading adhitisdni, on which I 
based one half of the historical deductions given in the introduction to my first edition, has 
been objected to by Professor Oldenberg and afterwards by M. Senart, who have proposed 
adhitiydni ov adhatiydni equivalent to Idkli addhatiya ov addhateyya “two and a half.” The 
paper-cast certainly makes the second form very probable, and the distinct reading of Mr. Eice’s 
Brail magiri version adhdtiydni fully confirms it. With respect to the third change, I must 
confess that, looking now at my old facsimile, I cannot understand how I ever came to Te&d papite. 
The first letter is their clearly an u, not a pa. But, I fear, the recognition of the truth has only 
come to me, after seeing the Mysore versions, where Mr. Rice has at once given correctly 
upayUe, The paper-cast of Rupnath shews up,te quite plainly, but it proves also that the vowel 
attached to the second consonant has been destroyed. There are flaws both to the right and to 
the left of the top of the pa, one of which in the rubbing has assumed the appearance of an i. 
But, the real reading of the stone was probably upete. The new division of the words Idkhape- 
tavaya4a has been taken over from M. Senart’s edition. The text of the fragments of the 
Bairilt Edict has been prepared according to two impressions on thick country paper, likewise 
sent to me by Dr. Fleet. They shew the shallow letters reversed, and give a faithful picture of 
the state of the rock, which apparently has a very uneven surface, and has been greatly injured 
by the peeling of the uppermost layer. The letters are very large, between an inch and a half 
and two inches high, but few among them stand out quite clear. 

I am unable to give at present a new translation and discussion of the contents of the New 
Edicts, since that would necessitate a reproduction of the exact text of the Mysore versions 
accoi’ding to Dr, Hultzsch’s new impressions, which I have agreed to reprint only after my 
article on the Southern edicts has been published in the continuation of the JEpigraphia Indica, 
But, there are two points on which I must say a few words. First, I must point out that the 
position of those scholars, who deny the identity pf the D§vanto PiyS of the New Edicts with 
Devanam PiyS Piyadasi, has become exceedingly difficult and precarious since the discovery of 
the Mysore versions. For, there a brief resume of Asoka’s well-known Dhamma is tacked on to 
a free reproduction of the contents of the Sahasram and Rupnath texts, and the writer gives a 


5 Ante, Yol. XS. pp. 154ff. 

s See, Notes d^Epigrj^phie Indienne, No. 4, p. U (Jour, AsiaUque, 1892, p. 482). 
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portion of Lis signature in the Northern characters, used in Gandhara and in the Panjab. We 
now know that their author, Devanam PiyA was a king who ruled from, the extreme Northwest 
of India as far as Magadha in the East and Mahishamandala in the South, and who not only 
used in his inscriptions many of the phrases and terms peculiar to Piyadasi, Beloved of the 
gods, but also tried to spread those particular principles of morality, which the third Maury a 
king recommended to his subjects as the Dhaihma ensuring endless merit and bliss in heaven. 

Secondly, as the heading of Dr, Fleet’s facsimile, published with this paper, mentions 
‘‘the year 256,” I think it only right to say a word regai’ding the question, how the passages 
with the numerals are to be interpreted, and to state more distinctly, than I have done on other 
occasions, that neither the objections raised against my translations nor the new explanations 
substituted for them by Professor Oldenberg and M. Senart,^ tempt me to give them up. 
Further researches have, however, taught me that the sentence of Sahasram, iyam cha sa[sa\-- 
vane Vivutliena ; d Live sap amndldtisatci vivuthd may be appropriately rendered into Sanskrit 
(as Professor Pischel first demanded) by iyam cha srdvand Vyushiena [hritd^ dve shatpanclidsada- 
dhikasate Ivarslidnani] vyushte iti. For vyusliia, an irregular form of the participle passive of 
vivas, certainly occurs with the sense ot “ passed away, elapsed.” Thus we read in the Gobhila 
Grihyasiitra II, 8, janandd dasardtre vyushie satardtre samvatsare vd ndmadlieyam 11 “When a 
period of ten (days and) nights, a period of one hundred (days and) nights or a year has elapsed, 
the name-giving (takes place).” ® Further, I will state that when I render ati by adhiha, I 
simply mean to declare the meaning of the two words to be equivalent. Ati appears not rarely 
for acZ^Hn the older language. Thus we have nyahVajia® iov rdjddliirdja^ aiipadd sahvan “a 
Sakvari verse with a foot in excess,” Mahabhashya, Yol. lY. p. 139 (Kielhorn)^o and so forth. 
Finally, the omission of varslidndm, which has caused such difficulties to my two critics, appears 
to me quite in keeping with the character of the ancient Indian prose, where with numerals 
nouns like “cows, men, pieces of gold” and so forth are frequently omitted, provided that 
some other word, which occurs in the sentence and is incompatible with the sahya artha, makes 
it necessary to supply the omitted word by lakshand. This incompatible word is in our case 
vivuthd ‘elapsed,’ which requires a noun denoting a period of time to be understood. 

The new explanations of Professor Oldenberg and M. Senart are made unacceptable 
by various hazardous assumptions. Both scholars separate said, which they take to be 
the representative of sattvdh, from the numerals and assume that, among the remaining 
syllables sapamndldti, sa stands for so- [ta] (100) and pawma f or (50). They further 

emend to clilid (6) and explain the final if by The result is, duve salta] pa)hnd\_sa'] 
ld\clihd'] ti said vivuthd ti or in Sanskrit, dvd sate panclidsat shad iti sattvd vyuslitd iti, which 

Zeitscliriftder D. Morg. Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXV. pp. 4!74i^,, and Ind. Ant. loc. cit. 

8 The passage has been correctly rendered by Professor Oldenberg, Sacred Boojcs of the East^ Tol. XXX. p. 57, 
Professor Knauer’s translation, “Isi von der Gehurt der zehnteTag oder der hundertsteoder aucliein Jalir angelroclieri, 
involves two mistakes against the grammar, as da^arotra does not mean “the tenth day” nor satardtra “the 
hundredth.” Moreover the words “ Isi . . . . ein Jahr angehrochen, ” i. e. “ has a year begun” do not express what the 
author means to say. The commentators, of course, correctly explain vyushte by atikrdntS, 

® This is the form which occurs invariably on the coins and inscriptions of the Indo-Skythian period, see e. g. 
Epigrajphia Indica, Vol. I. pp. 3SC and 391, No, VIII. 0.nd No. XIX. 

10 With respect to M. Senart* s other objections I may add that he is quite right iu saying that “ two hy-fifty-six- 
exceeded-huudreds ” for “ fwo hundreds exceeded by fifty six ” is not a good or correct expression. But tfie Hindus 
are very loose in the use of their compounds, and similar bad idioms, where an independent word has to be connected 
not with a whole componnd but only with one of its parts, are not rare. In the second edition of his Sanskrit grammar, 
para. 1316, Professor Whitney has collected a few examples among which Manu’s (VI. 54) ddnipdtran’i cha mrinmayam 
is the most striking. I have given a few others in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Vol. XL. pp. 582 and 544. Among them andchariyahiiU vasa^h is from the Pali, where, by the bye, they are even 
more common than in Sanskrit. In the dates of the inscriptions a good many turns occur, which are much worse than 
Asoka’s little slip. Thus we have, srivikramahildtitasamvatsaraiJcanavaiyadh^ikasataikddaieshu for Yikramasamvat 
1199, and in the Aihole inscription, ante, Vol. V, p. 70, in order to express the figure 3735, 
tfiihJatm trisahasreslm hhdratdd dhavdd itah I 
saptAhdaiatayukttshu gateshv dbd*shu pahchasu [\ , 

It lasted some time, until the verse was correctly interpreted. 
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means according to Professor Oldenberg “256 beings have passed (into Nirvana),” and accord- 
ing to M. Senart “ 256 men have been sent forth on missions.^' 

My special objections against this very unceremonious treatment of the text are, (1) that 
cardinal numerals are never shortened, in the manner assumed, neither in ancient nor in 
modern Indian inscriptions, while in those of the seventh and later centuries the first syllable of 
an ordinal is put occasionally for the whole, see e. g. ante, Vol, XIII. p. 84, 1. 40, and Vol. XV. 
p. 340, 1. 57, where dvi occurs for dviUya, (2) that, to judge from the analogies, furnished by 
the forms sad-u-visati and d-sam-mdsilce in the Pillar Edicts, the form cJiha is not admissible in 
the dialect of the Sahasram inscription, and (3) that the phrase duvi sa[td] ipamnd[_sa] [clih^d ti 
would not be idiomatic, cliha cha being required instead of child ti. The meaning, which 
Professor Oldenberg elicits by his remarkable interpolations and emendations, is more 
curious than interesting. M. Senarfc’s translation is on the contrary very interesting, and 
would make the passage historically valuable, if it could be upheld. This is, however, not 
possible, because it rests on the same doubtful assumptions as Professor Oldenberg’s, and 
because the proofs for various minor auxiliary statements, such as, that vivas means ‘ to depart 
on missions,’ and vivutha ‘missionary,’ and that the Rupnath text has the reading vivasetaviye, 
have been omitted. Under these circumstances I can only adhere to my former interpretation, 
which makes it unneqessary to do violence to the authentic text. And it is a matter of course 
that I still hold the passage to refer to the time elapsed since Buddha’s death and the 257th 
year after Buddha to coincide with the last of Asoka’s reign. As according to the begin- 
ning of these edicts Asoka’s connection with the Buddhists had lasted upwards of eight years, 
his conversion falls about the twenty -ninth year of his reign. 

The Sahasrlim Edict. The Rhpn^th Edict. The Bair^t Edict. 

Devanam Piyd he . ... D^vdnam - Piy6-h4vam - 4h^ [:] Devdnd,rh Piy^ ah^ [:] 

s^ti[16]kdnfi2 adhati[y]anP® s§.ti [1] 

. , . §,ni I am upasa- va-ya^* — sumi — paka^® vasan[i] ya haka®^ updsa- 

sumi | nLa]^ chu bacjham [sa][va]k6^® no-chu bddhi ke n . . b^dhafm] 

pa[la]kaiht^ [IJ sadvachhal5® pakate[;] sl.tilek6 — chu- 

sadhi[kj^ , . . chhavachare ya sumi — ... • [2] a[m]mamay^ 

. . . . ... hakarh^^ sagha^®- up.te^® sa[m]gh^ upayate^® 

. . . . . . [IJ bddhi- chu^®- pakate badha ch. . . 

. [et . . . l^na \ [.] Tfi]^^ - im^ya — k^ldya — .... ... [3] 

[Jjambudipasi | ammisam dev^i 1 Jaihbudipasi amisa-ddv§- — Jarhbudipasi amis^ n. deve [h]P® 

sani[ta][2]‘’munis§. misaih d6v. husu te - dani m[i]s.- kat§»®^ . . 

• . [.] Pakamasi - hi-esa^^ — phale . . . mas a ^sa . le [4] 

- . • . mahatata va no-cha — esa - mahatata - .o hi ese mahatan6va 

chakiye pavatav51[.J Xhudakena papotavd[.] khudakdna chakiy§ .... ... 

pi P3'l[a]-[3] kama- hi ka®^[2] pi — paruma — ... [ka]ma — 

minena wipuld pi suag. minena — sakiyd — [pjipule**® — minen^^° . . [5] vipule 

. kiye® ^ 1 [•] pi svagd — I»r6dhave®® [.] pi svage chaky^ ^lUdheta.e*^ 

Se etay^ ath§.ye iyam Etiya®*^ — ath^ya — cha — savanS 

savane I® [ : ] khudaka cha ud^l^ — kat^ [:'] E[hudaka- cha- ud^la- . . . . [k]§i cha udal^l 

chd. pa- [4] l[a]kamamtu [ , ] cha- pakamamtu ti [ . ] cha palakamatu .i [ . 6 
Aimta pi cha^ I janamtu I chila- Ata — pi-cha — janamtu iyam- A[ni]ta pi cha*® jdnaihtu ti 
[th]itik4® cha palakame pakar.®®-va[3]kiti - chirathitiki- chilathit. 

hotu I [ . ] Iyam cha ath. ® siya [ . ] lya-hi athd va- . . .... 

vadhisati I vipulam pi cha dhi-vadhisiti vipula-cha . . laiii pi 

vadhisati [5] diyadhiyaih vadhisiti * apaladhiy^na- vadhisa . [7] 

avaladhiydnd. diyadhiyaih diyadidya — vadhisata®® [ . ] . yadhiyam vadhisati [ 8.] 

vadhisati I [ . ] lya — cha athe pavatisu®^ - 

n Professor Oldenberg adduces bdU as an abbreviation for hattimsa from the Jour. Bo. Br. Boy. As. See. Vol. 
V. p. 158. Dr. Stevenson’s reading hati 32 is erroneous. The inscription bas bitiy^ 2, see ArcTicsol. Surv. West. Ind. 
Ro. 10, p. 36, and Reports, Vol. IV. p. 113. The abbreviation di for divctse and similar ones, to which Professor 
Oldenberg also refers, do not prove anything regarding the treatment of the cardinal numerals. 
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The Sahasram Edict. The Uupnath Edict. The Bairat Edict, 

lyam . . . Yivu- lekliapeta — v^lata liadlia^^ 

tliena diive saparhnala- clia [ . ] Atlii [4] silat]l^l‘blle-^2si- 

ti-[6]* sata^^’ vivutM-Di [sd latliambliasi — Idkhapefcavaya®*- 
na pliii] 256 [.] Ima cba ta[.]®^‘ Stiiia — elia — vaya- 

athaiii pavatesu [L] , . janena-yavatakatu paka-aliale 

yatha ya . [vja a-[7] savara vivasd — tava[yii]ti^^ [.] 
tlii lieta silathamblia Yyatliena-savane-kate®® (sd na 

tata pi likli. . . . tli . , [8] phu) 256 sa — [3] tavivdsu-ta [6] 

1. B shows that the last syllable is he^ not Ico, as A and the facsimile might suggest. 
The direct photograph used for the first edition has clearly -iyd 7 d saihvacJihaldni, before aih 
uiHisake and hevam d at the beginning of the line. 

2. The upper half of the vertical stroke of na is injured, and the reading may have 
been no^ 

8. I^either A nor B shews any trace of an Anusvara after the second syllable. But B. 
shews a deep* abrasion to the right of the va, extending about a third of an inch from the 
circular portion and the vertical stroke as far as the horizontal line at the top of va. It is 
deepest close to the ahshara, but the outlines of the latter are nevertheless clearjy distinguishable* 
From the right end of the horizontal line at the top of theru issues a vertical one, which is longer 
than that of the vowel i. For this reason and because the Bupnath edict lias clearly chlia- 
vaclihare, it is necessary to read sadvacliliale instead of savichhalei which latter form besides 
makes no sense. The mistake was originally mine, but has been adopted by all my successors 
in the explanation of the edict, The photograph has sddhiM I am and after the break t, etena 
clia amtalena, 

4. The ^-stroke is not certain, and the reading may have been also samtam or samta, 
which both are* equally admissible. The new materials make Dr. Bhagv^nlal’s conjecture 
husaili te, which I adopted in my first edition, absolutely impossible. Before sam stands only 
the stroke marking the division of the words. The photograph has in line 3 munisci misam 
deva hitd paZti, after the first break lJi]i {yam pliale, and after the second ya^h maliatata, etc, 

5. space between the vertical stroke of hi and the right hand stroke of is about 
an inch and a quarter, and just double the size of that between the vertical stroke of hi and 
the left side of ye* It is, therefore, most probable that a letter, either sa or c7ia, has been lost, 
the restoration sakiye or clialdye being required by the sense and the parallel passage of the* 
Bupnuth edict. The photograph has did before the break, 

6. Bead sdvand. As the apparent ^-stroke of the second syllable is rather short and 
running ofi into a point, it is possible that it is due to a flaw in the rock. 

7. There is no Amisvdra after clia, but there is a rather deep abrasion, which extends all 
along the upper half of the vertical stroke. 

8. The photograph has plainly cliilatliUihi* The last two vowels are now injured. 

9. The photograph has plainly aihe, the second syllable of which is at present almos 
entirely gone. 

10. The photograph has distinctly cJia savane. sai^amndMtisatd to be read. 

11. The photograph ddsimctlj likhdjpaycithd 2 i>ndililt'lidpayatlia* The word 2 ^ 2 ) stands 
above the line. Of the last syllable of the edict nothing has been preserved, bnt the upper part 
of a vertical stroke to which the vowel i, is attached. The ya^ which Sir A. Cunningham and 
I have given formerly, does not exist. B shows clearly that peculiar shape of the edge of a 
large exfoliation, by -wbich the real consonant has been destj'oyed, has produced the mistake. 
The lost consonant no doubt was ta and the reading ti, as M. Senart has suggested. The 
correct division of the words UhlidpayatM and UMd 2 'iayatlia has been first given by M. Senart,- 
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12. According to the new materials it wonld seem that first sdtilehdni was incised and 
then partly erased, a ra being at the same time placed before it. No donbt the clerk copied 
sdtiUkdni, the M%adhi form, and then wanted to put in sdUrelcdni, as the Yernacular of the 
Central Provinces required. In the transcript of this edict the horizontal lines between the 
words indicate that they stand close together in the original. 

13. According to the new materials the reading adhatiydni\ which is possible also accord- 
ing to my facsimile, is more -probable than adhatisdni. The dhi of my first edition is simply a 
misreading. 

14. M. Senart’s vasa is a misreading, the new materials giving va-yasumi as plainly as 
the facsimile attached to the first edition. 

15. Read hakd ; the stroke, intended for the carve of the first consonant, has been attached 
by mistake to the top. 

16. Both according to A, and B, especially according to B, the first letter is an imper- 
*feotly formed sa, exactly as it looks in my facsimile. B seems to shew before /^e,the somewhat 

indistinct ontlines of a va, while A has a blurred sign exactly like that on my facsimile. Though 
there is no trace of a letter in the blank space, the possibility that the reading may have been 
updsalce, is not absolutely precluded. 

17. M. Senart’s Mkd is neither supported by my old facsimile nor by the new materials, 
which all shew short vowels. The Anusvara stands low at the foot of the ka» 

18. B shews glia plainly, sa more faintly, while A agrees exactly with my old facsimile. 
The reading may have been saghani, samghaih, or sagha. 

19. The first letter is undoubtedly u according to the old and the new materials, and the 
third te. The vowel, attached to the second, is not distinguishable in A and B, and the reading 
may have been either upiti or upSti, 

20. B shews that the real reading is hddlii not Iddhim, as M. Senart has, the dot after did 

being much too small for an Anusvara, Chu for cka (my misreading) is distinct on all the 
materials, especially on B. ^ 

21. The horizontal vowel-stroke, attached to ya, has according to B on the right a portion 
of an upward line, and the correct reading seems, therefore, to be yi (not yd) ; compare Iddhi 
‘for hddhe ojid pavatisu iov pavath'U, 

22. Both A and B shew somewhat faintly mi and to the right of the upper portion of the 
vertical stroke of sa a deep abrasion. It must remain uncertain, whether the reading was misd 
or misam. 

23. The initial e of isd consists of an acute angle and is open at the base, the third line 
having been left out, I suppose, accidentally.' 

24. The new materials, especially B. shew hi ka pi paTumaminejia^ which, as I have proposed 
formerly, must probably be altered to hi Jchh pi pahamamindiia, ICa might, however, stand, if it 
were possible to assume that the Pali had preserved the ancient neuter kad, B makes it probable 
that Tu was originally ka and that a very short portion of the crossbar has been lost accidentally 
by an abrasion on the left. B shows distinctly that the last syllable is not nd but na, the 
apparent a-stroke being due to a flaw in the stone. 

25. The first letter of pipuli is slightly injured, but the reading giv^n is even according 
to B more probable than mpuli. The form need not cause suspicion, as the sporadic change 
of va to pa is not uncommon in the literary Pali and in that of the inscriptions, 

26. Read dr&dhme. The ro is certain, but the apparent stroke before dhuy which M. Senart 
'believes to be an e is not connected with the consonant and clearly due to a flaw in the stone. 
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27. Btiya must not be cbanged to etdya, as M. Senart proposes; it is tbe dative of the 
feminine stem eti, whicli appears in etissd, etissam, and so forth. The use of the feminine for 
the masculine is common enough in these inscriptions; compare e, g, above 1. 2, imdya Mldya. 

28. B proves most distinctly that atd not amtd is the reading. The form ata iox’amta 
occurs also in the KMsi Hock-Ed. XIII. 2, 6, atesu, and is protected by numerous analogies 
like magala for mamgala, hiti for himti, and so forth. 

29. The vowel of this word is not distinguishable. It probably was jpahare, and may be 
a mistake for yakame, as M. Senart thinks, or equivalent io ytalcdri, “ manner’^ (of acting). 

30. Read vadliisati, 

31. The ^/-stroke of the last syllable oijyavatisu is very short, but -unmistakable, especially 
in B. The correction y)avatesu, which M. Senart proposes, seems to me unnecessary, as in Pali 
i frequently appears for Sanskrit e. 

32. Eodha is either a mistake or a vicarious form for liidlia. The words leklidjpeta-vdlata 

are as plain as possible on the new materials, and B shews that the rock has not been worn away. 
On the supposition that 'udlata stands for y)dlata, i. e^^aratra, with the in Pali not unusual 
softening of the pa, the clause may be translated : “ This matter has been incised by my order 

in the far distance (m the districts) and here (in Magadha),^ The last words remind one of the 
phrase in Rock Edict Y, liida hdliiUsu cM nagalesa, (K. 1, 16). With this interpretation the 
sense is unobjectionable, but it may be urged that the parallelism of the next phrase and the 
corresponding passage of the Sahasram edict make it probable, that there should be a future 
participle passive instead of the past participle passive. If that seems indispensable, it will sujBSce 
to insert one single syllable and to write Ukhdpetava-vdlata, Liklidpetava, i. e. Uhhdpetawa is 
as good as Uhhdpetaviya, M. Senart’s extensive changes seem to me neither necessary nor even 
advisable as they destroy the sense of the passage. 

33. In B the dental tha and the final i of atlii are perfectly recognisable. In A these 
signs look exactly like those of the old facsimile. Gha has been inserted as a correction. 
tSildthubhe is not very plain on the old facsimile, but unmistakable both in A and B. The 
change of a to u has been caused by the influence of the labial ; compare E. Muller, Simplified 
Pali Grainmar, p. 6. 

34. Read lehhdpetavaya. With the termination vaya for viya compare such words as 
siippddlaye, dupafiyddaye, and so forth. The final ta stands for ti, i. e. iti. It is, 
however, not absolutely necessary to correct ta to ti, as M. Senart does. For, the Mahar^shtri 
ia, which appears for iti in the beginning of a verse or of a sentence, -points to the former 
existence of a vicarious form it a, which might be shortened to ta. 

35. The vowel of the penultimate syllable, which is much injured, is doubtful; that of the 
antipenultimate ^ is clearly d, not i, as M. Senart’s transcript makes it, 

36. Vyutliena, not VyatheTia, is the reading; but the ^i-strcke is very short, and the 
semicircular stroke of the ya very thick. 

37. The final i of vasd^ii is at least probable, and it is certain that there is no jAnusvara 
after the 7ia. Possibly yam halcam to be read. 

38. The Anusvara of samglie is not certain* Both the impressions have clearly upaydie 
not npayite. 

39. The second syllable of amisd stands above the line. The following syllable may have 
been nam, but the stone is just here very rough, DevShi, now known as the reading of the 
Mysore versions, is tolerably distinct with the exception of the last consonant, which is rather 
faint. 
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40* ChakiyS not chakaye is tlie real reading. The first sign of kamaminend is half gone. 
There is no after it. 

41. Cliakye looks almost like takye, because the cJia has been made triangular and the 
lower line is fainter than the two others. 

42. The AnusYara of amid is not certain, the other two signs are faint, but recognisable. 


EOLKLORE IN SALSETTE. 

BY GEO. ER. D’PENHA. 

No, 17. — A Cinderella Variant, 

Once upon a time there lived a king with his queen and two children, the elder a daughter 
of about ten or twelve years of age, and the younger a boy about seven years old. At this 
time the princess and the prince had the misfortune to lose their mother. The princess supplied 
her place, in the way of taking care of her brother, and other domestic affairs ; and everything 
went on smoothly, so much so that the king forgot his afBiction, and made up his mind not 
to marry again, for fear his second wife should ill-treat his daughter and son. 

Now it happened that there lived close to the palace a widow, who also had a daughter 
of about the same age as the princess, and so like her that little or no difference could 
be seen between the two. The princess, after she had finished her domestic duties, was in 
the habit of visiting this widow and spending some time there. The widow, too, took a great 
liking to the princess, and every time she was visited by the girl, she would dress her 
hair, deck her with wreaths of fiowers and shew her much kindness. While treating the 
princess in this manner, she would often say 

‘‘My dear princess, are you not tired of your life, cooking and doing all the household 
work ? You must ask your father to marry again, when you will have less work to do, and be 
more happy.” 

But the princess would say: — “I like to do the household work, and my father loves me 
the more for it. As for his marriage, I cannot tell, why he does not marry.” ^ 

Things went on like this for several months, and the widow said the same thing every day 
to the princess. So one day the princess said to her father: — 

“Eather, why don’t you marry another wife ? ” 

The king, however, said : — “My dear child, I do not want to marry for the sake of you 
and your brother. There is every probability that your step-mother may ill-treat you, and 
injure you.” 

. The following day, when the princess visited the widow, she told her what the king said, 
but the widow said to her : — 

“ Oh, what an idea for your father to have. Do not believe a word of it. Ask him again 
to marry, and if he says that he is afraid of your being ill-treated, say it will not be so.” 

So in the evening, at supper, the princess, again, said to her father “ Why don’t you 
marry again ? ” 

And the king repeated the same reason. Upon this the princess said : — “No, no, father, it 
wall not be so. On the contrary, it will be a relief to me in my domestic duties.” 

But the king seemed to pay no heed to the princess’s words, and so the widow resorted to 
other tricks. ♦ 

One day, as the princess was cooking something, she happened to leave the kitchen for a 
little while, and the widow dame and put in the pot a handful of sand. Another day, she came 


1 [It must be remembered that this in an Indian Christian tale.— En.] 
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in tlie same way and put in a great quantity of salt. On a third day she put in a lot of earth. 
And so on for many days. The king used to be surprised to find his food cooked in snob, a way, 
and thought that, because he would not marry a second time, the princess was doing it on 
purpose to vex him and to force him to marry. However, he thought it best to make himself 
sure as to who was really doing the mischief. So one day he left the house in the presence of 
the princess, and, returning quietly by another door, hid himself in such a position as to watch 
everything that was being done in the kitchen. The princess put a pot of rice on the oven 
to boil, and went to a well close by to fetch water. In the meantime the widow, who had seen 
the princess going to the well, came in and threw in the pot a lot of sand, and went away. 
The king, who had seen everything, now came out of his hiding place, and, after the princess 
came back with the water, he returned to the house, as if he had come from a distance. 

In another half hour the dinner was ready, and the princess laid it on the table, and 
they sat down to partake of it. While they were eating, the king said : 

“ My dear daughter, now tell me, who is it that tells you to say to me that I must marry ? 
Is it your own idea, or has any one else suggested it to you 

The princess replied : — Father, it is our neighbour, the widow, who tells me to speak to 
you in that way. And I think it is only reasonable that yon should marry.” 

But,” said the king, “as I told you before, your step-mother may treat you very hadly.” 

And the‘princess said : — “No, father, it will not he so.” 

The king then said to her; — ** Very well, I will marry again ; but should yon complain of 
any ill-treatment at the hands of your step-mother, I will pay no heed to it. In fact, I will not 
even look at yon.” 

Thus said the king, and it was settled that the king should marry again. And it happened 
that his choice fell on the widow, who was so kind to the princess. 

Preparations were now made for the grand occasion, and on the appointed day the king 
was married to the widow with all possible hlat, and henceforth she must be called the queen. 
The queen continued to treat the princess with the same kindness as before for a few days, and 
then, as is usual with step-mothers, began to ill-treat her. She made her own daughter 
• wear all the nice clothes of the princess, and do nothing all day but sit idle and eat sweets 
and such like things ; while the princess had to go in rags and bear the drudgery of the cook- 
house and other domestic work. The prince, too, was, under plea of being a mischievous 
child, sent to some school, where he was kept like an orphan. 

Day after day the queen took a greater dislike to the princess and ill-treated her further. 
Her hatred went so far that she could not even bear the sight of her, and she, therefore, 
began to devise means to keep her out of sight, if not altogether, at least during the day. So 
she one day told the king to buy her a cow. The king, at first, refused to do so, saying they 
had no business with a cow, but the queen insisted! on having a cow, and, at last, the king was 
persuaded upon to buy one. As soon as the cow was bought and broaght home, the princess 
was ordered by her step-mother, the queen, to take her out to graze every morning, and not to 
return home till dusk. For her own food during the whole day she was given bread made 
of The poor princess had no alternative but to obey. In fact she was only too glad, for 

it would keep her away the whole day, and save her the abuse she was wont to receive from 
her step-mother. 

Every day, as soon as she got up in the morning, the princess could be seen with a bundle 
of hdjri cakes in one hand and with the other leading the cow to the grazing ground some miles 
distant from the palace. Now it happened that the princess daily fed the cow with the Idjri 


® Bread made of h^jrt is eaten only by tbe very poor classes. 
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cakes that were her own food, and the cow, after eating them, deposited bhuUdrus^ and 
tdnldrus,^ with which the princess fed herself, and thus grew strong and stout. This change 
in the condition of the princess (for, it must be remarked, she was reduced to almost a 
skeleton while at home) excited the curiosity of the queen, who wondered what could be the 
cause of it. 

One morning she sent the princess with the cow, without the bdjrt cakes, telling her that 
they were not ready, and that her sister (for so the princess addressed her step-mother's 
daughter) would bring them to her, when prepared. The object of the queen was, of course, to 
send her daughter to watch the princess, as to what she did and ate that made her so stout. 
Accordingly, an hour or so after the princess had gone, her step-sister followed her with the 
hdjn cakes, which she gave to the princess, and, pretending to return home, hid herself 
close by, so that she could see everything that the princess did. The princess little suspected 
that her step-sister had concealed herself, and that she was watching her actio-ns. So, as 
usual, she untied the bundle of bdjn cakes and fed the cow. No sooner had the cow finished 
the last morsel than she deposited bhuIMrUs and tdnldrus, and with these the princess appeased 
her hunger and thirst. The queen’s daughter, who had seen everything from her hiding place, 
now went home^ Her mother asked her if she and seen what the princess did to make her 
so stout and strong. The girl said : — 

0 mother, it is not surprising that the princess is getting so staut and strong. As 
directed by you, . I gave her the bdjH cakes, and, pretending to go home, I concealed myself 
so as to see everything. The princess thought I had gone home, and she untied the bundle of 
hdjri cakes and gave them to the cow; and on eating the cakes the cow deposited 
hliuTddrus and tdnldrus, 0 what sweet a savour they sent forth 1 In truth, I was half inclined 
to come out from the place of my concealment and to ask for a share. The' princess ate the 
' hhillddrus and tdnldrus ; and that, I am sure, is the reason why she gets so stout and strong.” 

“ If that he the case,” thought the queen to herself, ‘‘ surely, it is better that I send my own 
daughter to graze the cow.” 

Thus it was decided that from the following day the princess should stay at home and that 
her step* sister should take the cow to graze. So, on the next day, as the princess was about to 
take the cow to the grazing ground, her step-sister came up to her and said ; — 

Sister, let me take the cow to graze. You must have been disgusted and tired, going 
with the cow daily. I wish to relieve you for a few days.” 

The princess litfcle thought of the true reason of her step-sister’s anxiety to take the cow to 
graze, and so allowed her to go with the cow ; while she herself stayed at home, not in the least 
relieved of any troubles, as her step-sister had said, for she was shewn into the kitchen, where 
she had to work all day. 

The queen’s daughter, taking the bundle of bdjri cakes, led the cow to the grazing-ground. 
When she reached it, she untied the bundle and fed the cow with the bdjn cakes, every 
moment expecting to see the cow deposit bhukldrus and tdnldrus^ but to her great annoyance 
and disgust the cow discharged dung 1 The girl, however, consoled herself with the thought 
that, that being her first day, she must not expect bhuhldrus and tdnldrus^ But the same thing 
continued for many days, and the girl was reduced almost to a skeleton for want of food. So she 
told her mother how she had been disappointed, and that she was determined not to go again. 

This a&ir was the cause of further hatred on the part of the queen towards the .princess, 
and she made up her mind to somehow or other get rid of her. The queen, therefore, now and 
again, told the king that tha princess was now grown up, and that he must dispose of her in 
marriage ; but the king paid no heed to what the queen said. 

3 L^il’us are sweetmeats made into balls, and the hh^kl&r^s and of the text were supposed to appease 

her hunger and thirst ; IjMh means hunger, and idti thirst. 
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About this time it Happened tbat the king of a neighbouring country had an only son, 
whom the father desired to get married, but the prince said that he wished to select his own 
wife. For this purpose he told the king to get up a dance and to inyite to it all the neighbour- 
ing princesses, as well as other big folk. The king, therefore, appointed an eyening for the 
dance, and hundreds of princesses and the daughters of nobles were invited. 

Milliners were at once called into requisition, and the girls vied with each other in choosing 
out dresses and slippers for the occasion. Our queen^ too, got a very nice dress for her daughter, 
also a beautiful pair of slippers. The day appointed for the dance was fast approaching, and 
all the girls were anxiously waiting to go to it, and were impatient to know who would be 
selected by the prince for his wife. This was, however, a cause of great misery to our princess, 
for she thought to herself : — 

“ All the girls will soon go to the dance, while I must sit at home. Oh that my mother 
were living! Would she not get me a new dress to enable me to go too ? Even, though my 
mother was dead, my father would have done everything for me ; but be takes no notice of me 
now, and it will be useless for me to speak to him, for has he not warned me that, should 
anything go wrong, I mnst not complain, and also that he will pay no heed to what I may say 
or do ? Cursed be the hour when 1 insisted upon and persuaded my father to marry a second 
time 1 ” 

Thus she thought, and burst into sobs and cries, and from her eyes ran a stream of tears. 
While the princess was in this mood, her godmother, who had been dead for some years, 
appeared to her, and asked her what was the matter with her, and what she wanted. The 
princess told her of her misfortunes since her mother’s death, how she was ill-treated by her 
step-mother, and every thing else that had occurred. She then told her that she wanted a dress 
and a pair of slippers to go to a dance, which a neighbouring king had got up to enable his son to 
select a wife. 

‘^Oh ! is that all ?” said the princess’ godmother. Do not fret about it : make yourself 
easy. You will have every thing you want in time.” 

Thus she said and disappeared. ' 

In due time the day of the dance came, and hundreds of girls, each dressed in her best, with 
bright and variegated coloured slippers, could be seen making their way to the palace of the 
king who had given the dance. The queen also sent her daughter handsomely dressed, thinking 
perhaps the prince might take a liking to her. At the appointed time dancing commenced, and 
the prince was seen dancing with several girls alternately. Our princess, who had seen all the 
girls going, and not yet having received the dress her godmother had promised, thought the 
vision was merely a dream, and again burst into tears, when, she immediately saw a very 
handsome dress and a pair of golden slippers. Having dressed herself hastily she entered 
the king’s palace, and went into the dancing hall, when every body’s attention was at once 
rivetted on ber •— dancing ceased for a short time, and all admired the very beautiful dress, 
and the more beautiful features of the new-comer. All were at a loss to know who the 
stranger was. Even her step-mother and sister did not recognise her. In a little while 
dancing commenced with renewed vigour, and the prince, who was quite enamoured of the 
princess, danced with no one save her. The merriment continued till the small hours of the 
morning, when all the guests left one hy one. The princess, whom the prince tried to stop, 
made her escape and left before every body, and going home resumed her usual dress, which was 
not much better than rags. 

Soon all the guests were gone and day dawned, and the king asked his son if he had made 
his choice. The prince said he had, but that unfortunately he could not tell her name, nor did 
he even know whence she came, and that he was, therefore, very unhappy. The prince 
now asked the king to give another dance, when, he said, he would take more care in making a 
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proper choice. The king, who was very fond of him, agreed to do so ; and, a month or so after, 
again sent invitations to different countries, stating the object he had in view in getting up the 
dance. 

The people, that had come for the first dance, now thought that the prince had not made 
his choice. They, therefore, ordered better dresses and slippers than on the first occasion, 
thinking that this time at least their daughters might succeed in winning the prince’s love. On 
the appointed day hundreds of ladies with their daughters proceeded to the palace with beautiful 
dresses, flaunting the best silks and displaying their very best jewellery. A few days before 
this, the princess, again began to think of her inability to go to the dance, and burst into tears, 
when her godmother again appeared to her and comforted her, telling her that she would, as 
on the first occasion, get a dress and slippers in time for the dance. She then asked her what 
was the result of the first dance, and the princess told her godmother all that had occurred : how 
she went somewhat late ; how dancing ceased for a while, and all the people began to admire 
her ; how she remained unrecognised by any one, particularly by her step-mother and sister ; 
how the prince danced with her alone ; and how, when she was going home after the dance, 
the prince tried to stop her, but she escaped from his grasp and went home before every one, 
and thus kept her step-mother and others in ignorance about her being at the king’s palace. 
Her godmother, upon this, said 

“My dear child, I am very glad to learn that the prince was enamoured of you, which I 
' gather from his dancing with you alone ; but, I think, you did not act rightly in making your 
escape from him. On this occasion you must behave differently. I am sure that, after dancing 
is over, the prince will try to keep you, hut you must, in making your escape, leave behind 
one of your slippers, which will be the surest means of the prince’s being able to find you. 
In the meanwhile, compose yourself and be cheerful.” Thus spake the godmother and 
disappeared. 

On the appointed day, when hundreds of guests had already gone to the palace, the 
princess was seated alone in her father’s house, anxiously waiting for the dress and slippers, 
and began to doubt the sincerity of her godmoth'er. "W hile she was yet thus thinking, she 
saw before her a very handsome dress, — even more handsome than that she got on the first 
occasion, — and also a pair of golden slippers, studded with gems of the first water. Thus 
equipped the princess went in all possible haste to the king’s palace, and as she entered the hall 
wherein the guests were assembled and were already dancing, all the people were struck dumb 
at the grandeur of the dress and the brilliancy of the slippers, and also at the noble demeanour 
and the handsome appearance of the new-comer. As on the first occasion dancing ceased for a 
while, while the people kept admiring the new guest. When dancing was resumed, the prince, 
who was bewitched by the beauty of the princess, would take no one except her to dance with 
him. They kept up the dancing till near dawn of day, when the guests began to leave, one after 
another. This time the prince tried to* stop the princess, but she managed to free herself from 
his grasp, and in the struggle to escape she let one of her slippers come from her foot, and 
ran away with all speed, so as to be at home before the others. She reached her house and 
resumed her ragged clothes; and when her step-mother and sister returned home they 
little dreamt that the fair person they saw and admired so much was the one they had so 
ill-treated. 

The guests all went to their respective, houses, but the prince snatched the slipper, and 
went unobserved and threw himself down in his father’s stables, thinking how to find out the 
owner of the slipper, whom alone he wished to marry. The king and his servants searched 
the whole palace and then the whole town for the prince, but he was nowhere to be found. 

The night passed and in the morning the maid-servants (hutlcmi, sing, hutMn) took 
some gram to feed the horses ; but instead of giving the gram to the horses they ate it 
themselves, throwing the husks to the horses. This the prince saw, and reproached them for 
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their deceit. As soon as the voice of the prince fell upon the ears of the maid-servants, they 
said : — 

“ Oh dear prince, what are you doing here ? The king is searching for you all over the 
country, and, being unable to find you, he has become sick.’’ 

But the prince said : — ‘‘ Away, you humbugs. This is how you do your work : you eat the 
gram yourselves and give only the husks to the horses. No wonder you are becoming fatter 
day by day, while the horses are becoming leaner and weaker. Go away now ; but take care 
of yourselves if you say a word about me to any one, at any rate to my father.” 

The maid-servants went away, but paid very little heed to the prince’s threats, and went 
and stood before the king, saying : — 

Sdhebf Edjd Sdlieb, dihdl te hart gost hdi ; Sir King, Sir King, if you will listen, there 
is a good story (news).” 

Upon this the king roared out : — “ Kd hai ? Tumih Midim lid dni rartus lid ! Kd sdhgtd 
te sdhgd begin. What is it ? You are always eating and always crying ! What you have to 
say, say quickly.” 

The maid-servants answered : — “ Good news, Raja Saheb, our prince is in the stables.” 

The king, however, would not give them credit, and therefore said : — Oh, get away ! 
You are always telling me lies ! Why don’t yon say you want something ?’’ 

But the maid-servants swore that they did not want anything, and that they were telling 
him the truth, for they saw the prince with their own eyes. 

Thereupon the king went with the maid-servants to his stables, and he saw, as the 
maid-servants had told him, the prince lying on the floor. The king thus spoke to him 

hdtei tuld? Kandeliam duhh jparlaih tuld ge iunsini hid tabilidn lihdldis? Sdhg mala, 
Koniih hat tuhilasil tiwar, tidclid lidtjMn; kcmim^pdih tukilasel tiwar, tidclid 'pdih jhin ; honimdold 
Mlasel, tidchd dold hdrin, Ou sdhg^lm pdije tuld tdm jpaidam harin. What ails you my son? 
What trouble has come upon you that you have concealed yourself in the stable ? Has any one 
threatened injury to you ? Tell me. If any one has lifted up his hands against you, I shall 
take (cut) his hands ; if any one has used his legs to do you harm, say, and I will take (cut) his 
legs ; if any one has looked on you with an evil eye, say, I will pull out his eyes. Or, say what 
you want, and I will see that you get it.” 

Upon this the prince said : — “Eather, nothing ails me; nor has any one threatened me. 
My grief is this. Look at this slipper. If you can get the owner of this slipper to marry me, I 
will have everything and I shall be happy ; otherwise I will put an end to my life by starving 
myself.” 

The king then said : — ‘‘Is this all that you are so grieved about? Your desire shall be 
fulfilled at any cost. In the meanwhile, come, leave the stables, and take your meals.” 

The prince got up and followed his father, resuming his usual mood. The king then sent 
servants with the slipper the prince had picked up, with instructions to go from house to house 
through all the town and even to neighbouring countries, and try it on the foot of every girl they 
saw and whatsoever girl’s foot it fitted, that girl was to be asked in marriage for the prince. 

Away went the servants from village to village and city to city, and inquired from house 
to house if there were any girls. Hundreds of girls were shewn them, and they tried the 
slipper on every one of the girls’ feet, but it fitted no one. At last they came to the house of 
our princess, and on inquiry from the servants if there were any girls in the house the queen 
shewed them her daughter. The servants tried the slipper on her feet, but it did not fit her ; 
so they asked if there was another girl, but the queen said there was no other girl besides her 
daughter. The servants now went and searched the houses over again, but with no success. For 
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a second time they came to the princess’ honse and asked to be shewn any girls that there might 
be in the house. This time, too, the queen produced her daughter, but in vain. The servants 
again asked if there was no other girl in the house, and the queen again said there was none 
besides her daughter. The servants were about to go away when, as Providence would have it, 
they chanced to see the princess in the kitchen, and asked the queen to call her out. But the 
queen refused to do so, saying she was only a servant in the house, and, therefore, it would 
not be worth while trying the slipper on her feet. The servants, however, insisted on the 
girl in the kitchen, whoever she might be, being called out, and the queen was obliged to call 
her out, which she did with the greatest reluctance. The princess was soon in the presence of 
the servants, who asked her to wear the slipper which they gave her, and which fitted to her 
foot exactly ; and what wonder, did it not belong to her ? The servants next asked for an 
interview with the king, our princess’ father, with whom it was arranged that he should 
give his daughter in marriage to the prince, the son of their master, the king. The king 
gave his consent to the marriage, and thus it was decided that the princess should marry the 
neighbouring king’s son, and a day, a few months after, was appointed for the auspicious 
occasioui 

During the interval from this date, which we may call the day of betrothal of the 
princess and the prince, and the day of their marriage, preparations were being made on the 
grandest scale imaginable. Rice was ground for making and ore,^ and all sorts of provi- 
sions were made ready for the great event. In due time the appointed day came, and the 
marriage of the princess with the prince was celebrated with great eclat and guests were 
feasted for several days by both parties. This was, of course, an event of great jubilation for 
the princess, and for two reasons : — firstly, because she had been fortunate in obtaining a prince 
for her husband, for it must be remembered that, had it not been for the dances that were 
given by the prince and the timely aid of her godmother, she would never have been married to 
a prince, as her father never paid the slightest attention to her; secondly, because she 
had, at length, escaped from the drudgery of the kitchen, and more so from ill-treatment 
at the hands of her step-mother. On the other hand, it was the greatest mortification 
to the queen, her step-mother, who was frustrated in her attempts to get her own daughter 
married to the priuce. She could not, however, do anything now, and so she pretended 
to like what had happened, and shew every possible respect for the princess’ husband, and 
treated him and also the princess with apparent kindness. 

After spending a few days at his father-in-law’s house, the prince taking his wife went and 
lived at his own house. When several months had passed after their marriage, the princess 
became enceinte^ and in due time, when nine months had elapsed, she brought forth a beautiful 
child, a hoy. 

In the meanwhile the princess’ step-mother, who was still bent upon mischief, kept on devis- 
ing plans to get rid of her, and to get her daughter in her place. With this view, she one day 
asked her husband, the king, to invite .his daughter and son-in-law to spend a few days with 
them. The king accordingly sent an invitation, which invitation his son-in-law accepted, and came 
with his wife and child. The queen treated them with great kindness, and pretended love for 
the princess like her own daughter. When a few days passed the prince asked permission to 
go home, hut the queen asked him to stay a few days longer. The prince, however, said that 
he could not stay any longer, as he had to attend his father’s darldr» The queen then said 
that, if he could not stay, he might at least allow his wife to remain a few days, and asked him 
also to come' again on a certain day, when he could go home with his wife. The prince saw no 
objection to keeping his wife at her father’s house, especially after so much entreaty from 
the queen, and, little suspecting the mischief she was up to, he allowed his wife to stay 


* Eor desoription of p6U, sing. see the tale of “BSpkhadi’’ antey Vol. XX. p. 143, note 3. 

^ sing, drd, are described in the tale of The Ill-treated Daughter- in-law,” ante, Vol. XXI. p. 376, note 3. 
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a,notlier week or so, and, promising to come on a certain day to take ker Lome, ke went away. 
When the prince was gone the queen still shewed the same kindness to the princess. 

One day, the queen called her daughter aside and said to her : — When you go to the well 
to-day to fetch water, the princess, as is her wont, is sure to come to help you. If she happens 
to draw water from the well, you peep in and say to her — ‘ oh, how beautiful youu 
rejection is in the water !’ Then ask her to let you wear all her jewels, which she will certainly 
not refuse you to do, and ask her how you appear with all the jewellery. When she again 
stoops to draw water, hold her by her legs and throw her into the water, and come home sharp.’* 

The girl promised to do exactly as her mother said. 

During the course of the day the girl took up a vessel and told her mother she was going 
to the well to fetch water. Upon this the princess also took up another vessel and followed 
her step-sister to the well. Now, w^hile the girl was rinsing and washing the vessels the princess 
began to draw out water from the well, upon which the girl also peeped inside and said: — 

‘‘ Oh, sister, how beautifully you reflect in the water I Suppose I put on your jewels, shall 
I also look as beautiful P ” 

The princess, who did not, in the least, suspect any foul play, stripped herself of all her 
jewellery and put it on her step-sister, who then went and looked in the well, saying : — Oh 
sister, I do, indeed, look very beautiful with all the jewellery, but, I must confess, your beauty 
beats mine hollow. Come, remove the jewels from my person and wear them yourself. Who 
knows, I may lose some, or some of them might drop into the well.” 

The princess, however, said there was no necessity to be in such a hurry to remove them, 
but told her to keep them till they went home. The girl was only too glad that the princess 
was careless about the jewels. The princess now again began to draw water, and as she 
stooped to draw a bucket from the well, the wretched girl caught her by her legs, and, 
throwing her in, ran away, carrying the vessels they had brought for water. The poor prin- 
cess was soon at the bottom of the well and was dead. 

A few days passed after this and the prince came to take his wife, the princess, home 
when the queen ushered in his presence, her own daughter, as his wife. Now, as we said 
before, this girl was about the same age as the princess, and in appearance, too, there was little 
or no difference, and even her voice did not betray her. The prince, at first sight,, had some 
misgiving about ber, but thought that some circumstance or other might account for the very 
slight difference he perceived in her. He passed the day at his father-in-law’s, and, taking his 
supposed wife with his child, went home. Before leaving the queen put in the place of her 
daughter’s breasts cocoanut shells, which made them look bigger, and thus deceived the prince 
thoroughly. When they had reached home the girl behaved to the child exactly as a mother 
would, that is, she would give, or pretended to give, suck to the child, bathe him, and so on. 
But the child always kept crying, particularly during the day, for want of milk, 

Now it happened that during the night, when all used to go to sleep, the princess, 
though she was really dead, used to come to her husband’s house, and by some charm ^ 
put every person to a sound sleep ; and entering the bed-room, she used to give suck 
to the child, and this kept the child from crying much in the night’. After giving milk to her 
child, the princess would sit on the liindld^ in the outer verandah, and sing : — 


tfrj^hdhdi 

chi'c'l'ij 

thanid 

hardhfU, 

hdis 

7cam 

go 

mdiije 

bhartdrd zog% 

tfrphdhdi 

ch6l% 

thanid 

hardnili. 

lidis 

kam 

go 

rndhje 

bald zogi ? 

tJ'rphdndt 


thanid 

hardhtli. 

hdis 

ham 

g^ 

mdhje 

sasrid zdgi ? 

tirphdhdl 

clioU, 

thanid 

hardhiU, 

Jidis 

ham 

g6 

mdhje 

sdsil zogi ? 


6 The hindld is a cot suspended by four chains or ropes tied to the four corners, on which people sit and swing; 
about with their feet. It is a favourite article of furniture in the houses of natives, and those of the Bombay 
East Indians in Salsette. It is generally suspended in the outer verandah. 
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Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
husband ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
babe ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of . breasts, are you worthy of my 
father-in-law ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
mother-in-law ? 

After repeating this song several times the princess would disappear. This continued for 
many days, but no one in the king’s palace was aware of it, except an old woman, who lived in 
a hut close by, and used to hear this song nightly, wondering what it meant, or who the person 
was that sang it. One day, the old woman saw the prince passing her hut, and stopping him 
she asked him who it was that sat on the hindld in the night and sang. 

The prince was surprised to hear that someone sat on the hindld and sang when all were 
asleep. "Who can it be?” he thought to himself. " Everyone in the house goes to sleep 
as early as possible.” 

Thus thinking, he told the old woman he could not believe such a thing. The old woman, 
however, swore that she heard some one singing every night, " but to make yourself sure,” 
said she to the prince, " don’t go to sleep to-night, and keep yourself concealed near the hindld^ 
and then you can find out for yourself whether what I tell you is the truth or a lie.” The 
prince agreed to do so, and went away. 

In the evening, after taking supper, all the people of the palace went to bed, but the 
prince kept awake and hid himself close by the hindld. About midnight he saw the figure 
of a young woman come and enter the palace, though the doors were all closed. The 
woman entered the bed-room, and after giving suck to the child, she came out and sat on the 
Undid and sang : — 

tfr'pMndi choU, thanid hardhtl% hdis ham go mdhj^ hhartdrd z6g%? 

tfr^Mhdi choU, thanid hardhtU, Mis ham gd mdhji bald zogi ? 

tJvpMhdi ch6U, thanid hardhtU, hdis ham go mdhjS sasHd zogi ? 

tfrjphdhdi choli, thanid hardhtU, hdis kam go mdhjd sdsu z6g% ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoa-nut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
husband ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
babe ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are you worthy of my 
father-in-law ? 

Reversed bodice, cocoanut shells in place of breasts, are yon worthy of my 
mother-in-law ? ” 

The prince now believed that what the old woman told him was true. He waited till the 
princess had repeated the song three or four times, upon which he left his hiding-place and 
seized the princess by her hand ; and asked her who she was, and what her song meant. 
She then told him that she was his wife, who was drowned in a well by her step-sister, while 
she had been to her father’s house. She next explained how it had all happened. 

When the prince heard the whole story of the princess, his oft-recnrring snspicions about 
some fraud beiug practised on him were now confirmed. He seized the princess by the hand 
and begged of her not to leave him, but to stay with him, which she did. He next got into a 
rage and went and cut the pretended wife into three pieces : two pieces of the trunk he hung up 
on two roads, and the head (the third piece) he buried with mouth open in a latrine, the 
meaning being that she should eat human osscrsta as a punishment* 
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Some time after tins, lier mother, who was not aware of all that had occurred, happened 
to pay a visit to her son-in-law’s, but was surprised to find her daugliter absent, and. she was 
the more confused to see the princess, who was known to be dead, alive, and in the palace. 
She, however, dared not question any one as to the true state of a.ffairs. During her stay 
there, she had occasion to resort to the latrine, when she heard the words : Ah ! mother, will 
you also be so cruel as to evacuate into my mouth P ” The mother was struck dumb as the 
words fell upon her ears, for she recognised the voice of her daughter, and looked about to 
see whence it came, and she caught sight of the head of her daughter. She asked her what it 
all meant, and the daugliter told her everything : how the princess, though dead, used to come 
in the night and give suck to her child ; how she used to sit on the Mndld and sing the song 
whicli led to the discovery of their fraud ; and how the prince, in his rage, killed her and 
cut her into three pieces, two of which he hung up on two roads, and the third, her head, he 
had buried in the latrine as a iDunishment. The poor mother, without another word, and not 
even staying to say good-bye to her son-in-law, made her way home, with shame and confusion 
in her face. 

The prince and the princess, who, as we said before, had consented to stay with the prince, 
then lived very happily to a very old age.^ 


FOLKLORE IN WESTERN INDIA. 

BY PUTLIBAI D. H. WADIA. 

No. 19. — Surya and Gliandrd, 

Once there was a Raja, who was very fond of going about his kingdom in disguise, and 
acquired, by that means, knowledge of a good many things happening in every part of it. 

One day standing under the shade of a tree near a well, he noticed a group of girls, all 
in the first flush of womanhood, chattering away and imparting to one another all their little 
hopes and fears, prospects and designs, as girls of the same age are wont to do, when they get 
together. The Raja felt interested, and stood quietly listening, as one of them said : “ Now, sisters, 
I propose that, instead of wasting our time in idle talk, we tell one another what special qualifi- 
cation each can boast of ! For my part I can do a good many things that other girls can do 
likewise, hut there is one thing in which I excel ail others, and what do you think it is ? ’ ’ 

“ We really cannot say,” replied the others laughing ; pray, tell us what it is that you 
excel all other girls in ?” 

“ Why I,” said the first speaker, who was, by the way, a betel-nut seller’s daughter, ^^I can 
divide one small betel-nut into so many fragments, that after each member of a large assemblage, 
— say, the largest wedding party — had one, there would still be some to spare !” 

Ha, ha, what does that signify ?” laughed one who was a pan-leaf seller’s daughter, 
I can divide one pan-leaf — one small pan-leaf you know — “ into as many pieces, as you can 
your betel-nut, and I am sure my friends here will agree that that shews greater skill !” 

And so the girls went on and on, till at last one, who looked not only prettier than the 
rest, but was also considerably superior by birth and . breeding, outdid them all by the very 
magnitude and nature of her boast ! 

‘‘ I, ” said she, when her friends called on her to speak and tell them what special quali- 
fication she had, “ I am destined to give birth, to the Sun and the Moon.’’ 

Her companions were taken aback at this stmnge declaration, and while some giggled, 
others laughed at her as a dreamer. But the R^ja, who had watched her with special interest, 

[This story is very ititercsting as being the result of the telling of European tales to Indian children. Cinderella 
has become naturalized fairly among native Christians, but the European ghost appears in a very strange form.— E d.J 
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was so struck with the force of her strange words, that he was seized with an eager desire to 
win her in marriage, and thus to share her destiny of bringing the Sun'and the Moon in 
human shape upon earth I 

So, when the girl separated from her companions, he followed her up to her house, un- 
noticed, and found that she belonged to a very respectable Brahman family 1 

This proved, however, no bar to his wishes, for he sent messengers to her father to ask him, 
or rather to bid him, give his daughter in marriage to him, and where was a subject that had 
the courage to refuse what royalty marked for his own ! So, despite the difference in their 
castes, the Brahmai?. lady was married to the Kshatriya Raja amid great pomp and 
rejoicings on both sides. 

Now this Rajii had three other wives, but his Brahman bride was placed above them all on 
account of the strange and interesting destiny she was reputed to be the means of fulfilling. 
Conseqnently, the others grew jealous of her, and now and then devised plans for bringing 
her into disfavour with the Raja, but, for some time, without success. 

Things went on like this for some time till it was whispered in the household that the 
Rani was encienie, and soon the news got wind, and there were great rejoicings throughout 
the kingdom, for the Sun and the Moon were soon to be born upon earth! But the Raja 
knew how much he had to fear from the jealousy of his other Ranis, and had constantly to be 
on guard lest they should fi,nd means to harm his favoured wife or her expected progeny in 
some way. 

Now, unfortunately,, it happened that war broke out with a neighbouring power just when 
the time of the lady’s delivery came neai% and the Raja had to go out himself at the head of 
his large army to fight the enemy. So he cautioned his Brahman wife against the wiles of her 
co-wives, and giving Rer a large drum„ told her to beat it with all her might as soon as she was 
seized with the pangs of maternity, assuring her that the sound of that miraculous instrument 
would reach him wherever he was, and soon bring him hack to her 1 

As soon, however,, as the Raja’s back was turned^ the three crafty and jealous women set 
to work, and by their wilea and flattery succeeded in inducing the simple Brahman girl to 
tell them all about the drum, and the wicked Rams lost no time in cutting it right through 1 
When the time came for the poor lady to make use of it, she beat it with all her strength, 
but it would give out no* sound L She was too simple, ho'wever, to suspect her co-wives of 
having- tampered with it, for she thought all along that they were her well-wishers, as they 
kept constantly near her and made much of her L She was moreover indiscreet enough to ask 
them to he near her when her expected twins were born, — the Sun represented by a divinely 
Randsame boy, the Moon by a bewitchingly lovely girl I And now the crafty women had 
their opportunity. As soon as the little twins came into the world, they covered up the 
mother’s eyes on some pretext or other, and taking away the dear little babes, deposited them 
side by side„ in a little wooden box, and set it afloat in the sea! In the meantime the 
midwife, whom they had completely bought over to their interests, put in the twins’ place, 
by the mother’s side, a log of wood and a broom, and, then calling in the ladies and the officers 
of the court, told them to see what the lady had given birth to ! The poor lady herself, 
however, refused to believe the hag’s story, and suspected foul play, hut had not the courage to 
speak while the Raja was absent. 

The Raja, on his part, had been counting the days as they passed by, and expecting every 
moment to hear the sound of the drum ; but as several days passed and he heard it not, he could 
no longer control his impatience ; so throwing up the chances of war, he at once bent his steps 
homewards. But what was his surprise on arriving there to see that the courtiers and others 
who had come forward to meet him, wore long faces, and while some sympathized with him, 
others laughed at him for being duped by a cunning woman, who had devised that plan of 
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inveigling liim into marrying her ! The Rajjl was beside himself with rage at this, and when 
he went into the presence of the Rilni, and the broom and the log of wood were produced 
before him, he struck the poor lady in his anger and forthwith ordered her to be cast into 
prison. 

And what a prison her enemies contrived her to be consigned to ! It was a dreary little 
room hemmed in between four massive walls, wdth just one small window in one of them to let 
in the air.. Some coarse food and water w^as all that -was given to her each day through that 
small window, and that, too, was barely enough to keep body and soul together and in this 
wretched state the poor creature had to pass endless days and nights. Hope, however, sustained 
her through this trial, for she loiew that she was innocent,, and that a day w'ould come when 
those who had brought about her ruin wonld be exposed. 

While these-events were taking place,, the wooden box, which ©ontained, the two little babes 
floated calmly on the surface of the ocean,, till at last it was east on a distant shore just at the 
feet of a poor devotee of the Sun, who lived by begging, and spent his days and nights on the 
desolate beach, worshipping the San and the Moon by turns^ He eag.erly picked up the box, 
and on opening it,, w’as no less surprised than delighted to see what it contained ! The cry of 
hunger,, which the dear little things gave just as the box was opened, awakened a feeling of the 
deepest love and tenderness in his breast, and he wished he were a woman and could suckle 
them, for he hadAvith him then neither milk nor any other kind of food which he could give them. 
In sheer desperation, therefore, if only to^keep-them from crying, he put a finger of his into each 
of the little months, when loLthe poor hungry babes* began to. derive sustenance from them 
and were soon satisfied. The devotee was delighted at this, and, taking the little ones into his 
hut, fed them in this strange manner whenever they were hungry, and soon found that they 
throve beautifully ou.th.0 uourishmeut they derived from his fingers ! 

After a year or so, when the little ones* were able to eat solid food, he would put them, in 
some safe place, and, going into the neighbouring town, heg fbod for them in the name of the 
Sun and the* Moon. The people all reverenced this* good man, and. cheerfully gave him what 
they could spare, and. he would return to his hut and divide what he thus got with the little 
ones, just as a loving mother would do. Now the devotee,, by means of his occult powers, had 
found out who his little charges were,, and had consequently named the boy Sfirya and the. 
girl Chandra. When Surya. and Chandra were about seven, or eight years old, the good old 
man felt that his end was approaching. So, one day he called them to his- bedside and gave 
them two things, a. atove in which he had. constantly been in the habit of keeping a fire burning, 
and a stick with a rope attached tout. He told, them that if they wanted for anything after 
he was dead, they had only to burn some incense on the fire in the stove, and they would get it. 
As for the stick and the rope, he told them that, if ever they granted to> chastise or punish, 
any one, they had only to whisper their instructions*, to the stick and the rope, and they would 
immediately set to work and give the culprit as good a thrashing as ever was given to anyone. 

Soon after the good old devotee had gone to his rest, the two young people thought of 
going forth into the world and finding out who their parents were, for they had learnt from- 
their late benefactor how they had been discarded and entrusted t 30 the mercy of the waves. 

So, as a first step, they expressed to the stove a wish to have a beautiful. garden, and 
in it a golden palace, such as human hands could never build, in a place they chose for 
themselves. And soon they found themselves in a. gorgeous golden palace whose, walls and roof 
shone so brightly against the Sun, that tbej cast a. strong refiection on their father’s palace 
which was, as chance would have it, situated at the distance of about ten miles from it ! The 
Raja was surprised at this, and sent forth his men to make inquiries as to the source of that 
strange light, when he was told that a lustrous palace of pure gold had risen up in the midst of 
the jungle, and was occupied by a beauteous lady and her brother. At this mention of a 
beauteous lady, the Raja was seized with an eager desire to see her, and to win her favour, and 
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offered a large reward to any one who would undertake to persuade her to let him have just a 
look at her, 

SeTeral persons came forward to compete for the reward, hut ihe Raja selected out of 
them one, a shrewd old hag with a glib and flattering tongue, and sent her forth on her 
errand. 

By bribing the servants of Chandra, the fair lady of the golden palace, this old hag 
succeeded in getting admitted into her presence and soon ingratiated herself into her favour. 
As poor Chandra was often left by herself all day long, while her brother was engaged in some 
outdoor pursuit, she gradually began to like the company of the old hag, who frequently found ' 
means to visit her when alone, on some pretence or other. Soon the shrewd woman succeeded 
in wheedling the innocent young creature into telling her all her strange story, and then set 
about devising a plan to get rid of Chandra’s brother. So, one day she said to her : Fair 
lady, you have got the best garden tbe eye ever beheld, all the large trees in it are both beauti- 
ful and rare, and is it not a pity, therefore, that such a magnificent collection shonid lack that 
rarest of all trees, tlie .sandal- wood tree^ wMch is found at bottom of the well of 
Ohandan Pari !” 

“Ah! ” sighed Chandra, “I should so like to have itj’^ and the cunning woman, seeing 
her opportunity, enlarged so much npon -the merits and the beauty of the tree, that Chandra 
Avas seized with an eager desire to possess it, and would not let her brother rest, till he 
promised to go and bring it for her] So o^iie morning Surya set out in the direction indicated 
by the old woman, determined to procure the sandal-wood tree. He travelled on and on for 
many a day, till one day he perceived a most lovely fairy sitting on the brink of a well in the 
midst of a very dark and deep jungle. But just .as Surya’s eye fell on her the little .sprite hid 
her face with her hands and dropped swiftly into the well ! Shrya threw himself in after 
her, and soon found at the bottom a dry path, leading into a large palace situated in the 
bowels of the earth. He entered it, and the same sweet little fairy again greeted his sight. 
She would have run away from him this time also, but he speedily took hold of her hand, 
quieted her fears, and succeeded jn getting her to converge with him. They sat talking, 
till the time came for the return home of thp rdkshasa^ whose daughter the pari was, when 
the par? converted Surya into a fiy, in which guise h^ remained sticking to the ceiling right 
over the lady’s head. The r^lksbasa soon entered, with a number .of dead bodies of men and 
women slung over his hack, and began sniffing about and calling out loudly that he suspected 
tbe presence of a human being in or ^bout the palace. But’ his daughter said : “ Do not be so 
angrjj dear father, without cause, for the smell of human beings that pervades this place 
proceeds only out of the dead bodies you carry on your back 1” The rdJcshasa, however, con- 
tinued fretting and foaming, and made things very unpleasant for his poor daughter that 
evening. When morning came, the giant again went out, and the pari soon restored Surya to 
his original shape. This went on for some time, till the two became fast friends. So one day 
Surya persuaded his fair companion to tell him wh-ether she knew how her father was to come 
by his death. Now, the pan had learned from her father that there was a pair of doves living 
in a crevice in the walls of the well, over their heads, one grey and the other milk-w^hite, and 
that the imlk*-wMte doye lield Ms life in its bosom, so that, if it were destroyed, the 
rdhsliasa would fall where he stood, and instantly come by his death. The simple little pari 
repeated all this to her admirer, and he lost no time in profiting by the information he thus 
obtained, and one morning as soon as tbe rdhsliasa went out, be went to tbe well, and pulling 
the two doves out of the crevice, flung tke grey one aw;ay into the air, and instantly broke the 
neck of the milk-white one. 

The rdJisliasa, who was somewhere about, gave a tremendous yell as he felt his own neck 
wrung violently, and fell down dead with a heavy thud. Instantly, tbere sprung up around 
Stirya a host of other rakshasas, fierce, strong, and wild, who would have instantly killed 
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him for having destroyed their chief, but he forthwith drew out Ms miraculous stick and 
rope, which he always carried with him, and bid them tie up all the rdksliasas and give them as 
severe a thrashing as they could. The stick and the rope speedily set to work, and the 
rdhshasas received so severe a thrashing that they all roared out with pain and begged of oar 
hero to have pity upon them, and promised in that event to become his slaves and remain so 
all their lives. 

“ Yery well, then,” said Surya; “do as I bid yon. Bring the jp an and the Chandan-tree, 
that is the boast of her garden, out of this well, and follow me.” The rdhshasas were nothing 
loath, for one of them jumped in and brought out the pari, all trembling and disconsolate at 
the loss of her father, while the others went into the garden, and, cutting out a poi*tion of the 
ground on which the Chandan-tree g'rew, followed Surya and thep^n to the palace of gold. 

Chandra was in ecstacies, not only to see her brother alive and well, but also the Chandan- 
tree she had been longing so much for, and the pretty little Chandan Pari as well. 

The old hag, however, who had never expected Surya to come back alive, was disconcerted at 
his sudden arrival, as it interfered with her plans regarding his sister. She, however, stifled her 
disappointment as best she could, and, putting on a pleasant smile, welcomed onr hero with every 
manifestation of regard and admiration, and congratulated him on having attained his object. 
Surya then persuaded Chandan Pari to forgive him for having caused her father’s death, and to 
give him her hand in marriage, and the three lived happily together in that magnificent palace 
for some time, Chandra and the pan having become fast friends. But the old bag, who was 
bent upon Surya’s destruction, again devised a plan to get rid of him, and one day, \vhile he was 
talking to his sister and extolling the charms of bis fairy wife, the old wretch, who was present, 
craftily put in, byway of a remark, that he thought his Chandan Pari beautiful, only because 
he had not seen the world-renowned Pari of IJncliliatra, who lived under the magnificent tree 
called Unchhatra. 

Surya at once fell into the trap, and expressed his determination to go in search of this 
new pari at once. Now this pari, as the hag well knew, was as cruel as she was beautiful, and 
all those that went to win her came back no more ! She had a magic comb, which she kept 
constantly with liei', and as soon as any one rode near enough to lay hands on her, she turned 
up her hair with it, and, in the twinkling of an eye, both horse and rider were transformed 
into stone ! Onr hero, however, who knew nothing of this, put a pinch of incense over the fire 
in the magic stove, and wished that he might he provided with a fleet steed, such as would 
traverse the longest distance in the twinkling of an eye, and lo, there presently stood before 
him just such a horse ! 

Surya was delighted, and soon taking leave of his pa?-?- wife and his beloved sister, he 
mounted the fiery charger, and galloped away like lightning. The gallant charger seemed to 
know the abode of the par? of Unchhatra, and to be aware also of the trick of the comb, for, 
as soon as he spied her sitting under her favourite tree, he leapt almost right into her lap, and, 
before she could raise her hand and put the comb to her hair, Surya seized her by the wrist, 
and wrested it away. Unchhatra, finding herself thus suddenly deprived of her magic power, 
fell down at the feet of her valiant conqueror, and swooned right away. Surya promptly dis- 
mounted, and, raising her head on his lap, tried every means to bring her round. As soon as 
she was restored to her senses, and was able to speak, she acknowledged Siirya’s supremacy over 
her, and pz’omised to be his slave and servant all her life. The only favour, however, w^hich she 
asked of him, when he had assured her of his forgiveness, was to be allowed to make use of her 
comb once more, not to do harm to anybody, for that power was now lost to her for ever, but to 
undo the mischief it had already caused. Our hero consented, and restored the comb to her. 
and she immediately turned her beautiful golden hair downwards with it, when, in a moment, 
several large stones, that were lying scattered about here and there, began to assume strange 
shapes, and soon numberless young men and horses were seen “ to rouse and bestir themselves 
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ere well awake.” The ^an asked pardon of all the young men for having allowed them feo lie 
there so long, bereft of sense and motion, and they willingly forgave her, and, seeing the 
coveted place by her side already occupied by one who appeared far above them all, both in 
looks and bearing, they bowed low their heads to Surya and went their different ways. 

Our hero then went home with his new pan and her Uncbhatra-tree and soon there was 
another wedding at the golden palace, and both the pans, being very sensible young ladies, 
lived harmoniously together as co-wives. But the old hag, who, up to this time, had been doing 
her best to lure poor Chandra to destruction, although without success, began now to find the 
place too hot for her, for the part of Unchhatra, who was as clever as she was beautiful, saw 
through the flimsy veil of friendship under which the wretch had been hiding her black 
purpose, and persuaded her husband to send her to the right about. So the crafty old woman 
had to return crestfallen into the presence of the Raja, who immediataly consigned her to the 
tender mercies of the executioner for having failed to perform the task she had undertaken. 

Now the good pari of Unchhatra, who was blessed with the faculty of knowing the past, 
the present, and the future, one day told Surya and Chandra all the strange history of their 
birth and parentage, and they were agreeably surprised to learn that their father was a Raja, 
who lived in a city only about ten Ms'^ distant from their palace. The pari then advised them 
to arrange a grand feast, and invite the RAjA and all his subjects to it, Surya and Chandra 
did accordingly, and asked of the fire in the magic stove to erect for them a row of mandapas, 
stretching from the palace almost to the gates of their father’s city, provided with every 
comfort and luxury, and soon there rose up in the jungle as magnificent a line of canvas 
structures as human eyes ever beheld before ! Separate mandapas were set apart for each different 
caste of people, so that not only were the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas provided 
for, but even the poor down-trodden 'Sudras were not forgotten ! They, too, had a group of 
mandapas to themselves, fitted up and decorated in such a sumptuous style that the Raja, as he 
came to the feast with his three wives and a gay train of courtiers and followers, was nearly 
walking into one of them by mistake, and thus polluting himself ! What then can we say of 
the range of mandapas that were set apart for the Raja himself and his Rams ! The ceiling was 
formed to resemble the lustrous concave of the sky, and was spangled with the brightest diamonds 
and sapphires to represent the Sun and the Moon and the Stars ! The furniture and fittings 
also, which were of gold, silver and diamonds, were in perfect keeping with the magnificent 
ceiling — in short, there was nothing left to be desired. 

Now the object of the pari of Unchhatra in getting her husband to invite the Raja to 
the feast with all his subjects, high or low, so that not a dog should be left behind, was, by 
that means to oblige him to bring also his discarded wife — the mother of his twin children, and 
therefore his most rightful Riini. But when she was told that he had the effrontery to come 
without her, leaving her behind hemmed in between the four walls of her prison, when the 
whole town had turned out to the feast, she instantly ordered that but two seats, or rather 
masnadSf were to be placed in the midst of the royal mandapa, and stood by watching as the 
Raja entered with his three wicked Ranis. Surya and Chandra lovingly escorted him to one of 
the seats of honour, and, as the elder of the Riinis, who had taken the principal part in bringing 
about the ruin of the Brahman lady, and was now high in the Raja’s favoor, moved forward to 
take the seat beside him, UnchhatrA pulled her back, and demanded of the Raja whether it was 
she who had the right to occupy the seat of honour by his side ! The Raja was nonplussed at 
this and said nothing, but, as the pari insisted upon knowing the truth, he had to confess that 
there was another, who had once a better right to fill that place, but had forfeited it when she 
was found out to be an impostor, Unchhatra then called upon him to explain what imposture 
it was that she had practised upon him, and he related how she had inveigled him into 
marriage with her by boasting that she was destined to be the mother of the Sun and the 


1 About 20 miles. 
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Moon, and how, instead of giving birth to those luminaries, she had brought forth a broom and 
a log of wood, and how she bad been consigned to prison in consequence. But the jpar?, who, as 
we said, was cognizant of the whole story, related to the assemblage the trick the elder Ranis 
had played upon the poor unoffending Brahman girl, and the way in which they had mercilessly 
cast adrift her new born babes, and called upon the midwife, who was standing among the 
crowd around, to testify to the truth of what she said. The midwife, seeing the turn things 
had taken, made a clean breast of everything, and the whole assemblage thereupon heaped 
reproaches upon the heads of the offending Ranis for having so sinfully misled their lord and 
master and encompassed the ruin of the mother of the most illustrious twins ever born ! 

Unchhatra then introduced Surya and Chandra to their father, and so great was the rage 
of the Raja at the treatment they and their mother had experienced at the hands of the wicked 
00 -wives, that he ordered a large pit to be dug near the city gates, and had them buried in it 
waist deep, and left there to be torn alive by beasts and birds of prey* 

Shrya and Chandra, in the meantime, had hastened to the city with some of the Rajahs 
attendants, and, breaking open the walls of the prison, brought out their poor long suffering 
mother ! Just a spark of life was all that was left in her poor emaciated frame, but by care 
and attention she was soon brought round, and who can describe her joy, when she learnt that 
it was her own dear son and daughter, who had been the means of bringing about her 
deliverance from what had been to her but a living death. 

She embraced her dear twins again and again, and forgot all her past misery in the joy of 
meeting them. 

At last, when she was apprised of the fate of her cruel tormentors and was told that the 
Raja repented of his conduct towards her, and asked to he forgiven, the good Rani shed tears, 
and wished to be united to him once more. There was nothing but joy and rejoicings all over 
the kingdom, when the news went forth that the Raja had, after all, had the proud distinction 
of being the progenitor of the Suu and Moou in human shape upon earth.2 


FOLKLORE IN HINDUSTAN. 

BY WILLIAM CEOOKB, C. S. 

No, 7. — Why the fish laughed,^ 

A fisherman was once hawking his fish through the city of AgirA and came in front of the 
palace of Akbar B^Ldsh^lh. The princess heard his cries and sent for him into her presence. 
The moment she looked into the basket, every fish in it began to laugh at her. Now she 
was her fathex'’s only daughter and much loved by him. So she went to Akbar and said : 

“ Father, I have seen dead fish laugh to-day. I must know the reason or I shaE die.’' 

Akbar replied: “ Do not distress yourself. I will discover the meaning.” 

Akbar sent for Birbal, and told him that he would have him executed, if he did not 
explain why the fish laughed. Birbal asked for time and went home. There he lay down ou 
his bed in sore distress and would tell no one the cause of his trouble. At last his eldest son 
induced him to tell what was the matter. He promised his father that he would find out the 
secret, if his father would get Akbar to give him five thousand rupees for the expenses of his 
journey. 

He got the money and started. On the way he met an old man, who asked him where he 
was going. He replied that he was going in search of employment. They went on together and 
at last came to a river. As he was going into the water, young Birbal put on his shoes, and 
took them off when he reached the other side. Then as they passed under a tree the young 

2 [This story appears in part to have been subjected at some time to Western influence, as the Moon is 
feminine throughout. — E d.} 

^ A folktale told by Dw^rika PrasM, Pathak Brilhman, of Bithalpur, Pargana Kariy^t Sikhar, Mirz^pur. 
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man raised liis umbrella over bis bead. They went on farther and came to a village where 
there was a fine crop of barley standing in a field. 

“ I wonder if this barley has been ground or not yet !” 2 the young man said to the villager. 

When they came to the old man's village he invited his companion to put up at his house, 
and he agreed to do so. When the old man went into his house he said to his daughter : 

«« Our guest is the greatest fool I ever saw in my life. He goes barefoot on dry land, and 
puts on his shoes wheu he walks in water I When he goes under a tree, he holds up hi^ 
umbrella 1 When he sees a barley field, he asks if the grain is ground or not 1” 

“Whoever he may be, he is not such a fool as you think,” the girl answered. “He 
puts on his shoes in water, because he cannot see the thorns as clearly as he can when he walks 
on land. He holds up his umbrella under a tree, because he is afraid lest a bird should throw 
down some dirt on his clothes. When he asked if the barley was ground or not, he meant to 
enquire whether the owner had borrowed the seed or not, and if the crop belonged to him or to 
the mahdjan. This is a wise man : you must get me married to him.” ® 

So they were married, and the young man returned with his bride to Agra. He told her 
the business on which he had set out, and she said : 

I can explain the riddle 1” 

When she i*eached Agra, she wrote a letter to the princess : — 

“ Be cautious and think over the matter in your mind,” 

When the princess got this message, she was wrath,, and said to her father : 

“It is time that Birbal was forced to rede the riddle or bear the consequences.” 

When Akbar sent for Birbal, he sent back an answer that his daughter-in-law would 
explain the matter. So she was called into the zandna^ and Akbar was present. The girl said : 

“ The box of the princess must be opened before the mystery can be explained.” 

“ My box shall never be opened," the princess screamed. 

“ Let it be opened at once,” shonted Akbar. 

And lo and behold ! When it was opened out bounced four strapping young men ! 

“ Now you see why the fish laughed I” said the girl. Akbar was confounded and had 
the princess and her lovers buried in the ground with their heads exposed and shot at with 
arrows till they died. 

NOTES. 

This tale is in many ways instructive. A story very similar is recorded from Kasmir by 
Mr. Knowles {Folktales of Kashmir, pp. 484-90), The queen of the Kasmiri story has been 
localised at Agra, and the whole tale has been brought home into the familiar Akbar-Birbal, 
Cycle. In the Kasmiu tale, the youth asks the old man to give him a lift, meaning that he 
should beguile the road by telling stories. They are refused food in a city, and given some in a 
cemetery. The corn incident is in both, as well as that of the shoes. The youth asks the old 
man to out two horses with a knife, meaning sticks, and he enquires if bis ridge beam is sound, 
meaning to ask if he can afford to entertain a guest. The message to the queen is much more 
mysterious, and a young man disguised as a female slave in the zandna, is discovered by all the 
servants being made to jump over, a pit. 

Mr. Jacob’s remarks (Indian Fairy Tales, p. 250 sq.) may be quoted: “ The latter part is 
the formula of the Clever Lass who guesses riddles. She has beenbibliographised by Prof. 
Child (Fnglish and Scotch Ballads, I. 485) ; see also Benfey, Kl, Schr, II. 156 sq. The sex test 

2 [Tte ignorance of the rich and great as to agricnltnral matters is a standing joke among the Indian 
peasantry. — E t>.] 

® [We are now lannched on an interesting set of those stock riddles, which perhaps represent what remains 
of an ancient form of divination. —E d.] 
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at tlie end is different from any of tliose enumerated by Prof. Kohler on Gonzenbach. {8ezil, 
M^lir. IL 216.) Here we have a further example of a whole formula, or series of incidents, 
common to most European collections, found in India, and in a quarter, too, where European 
influence is little likely to penetrate. Prof. Benfey in an elaborate dissertation {Die Khige 
Dime in Aitsland 1859, Nos. 20-25, mow reprinted in Kl. 8c7ir. II. 156 sq.) has shewn the wide 
spread of the theme in early Indian literatui’e (though probably there derived from the folk) 
and in modern European folk literature.” 

The old village Brahman, of Mirzapur, who told the story was certainly ignorant of any 
European folklore, and the change in the incidents and its localization between Kasmir and the 
North-West Provinces are most instructive.'*' 

No, 8. — The Princess who loved her Father like Salt?- 

There was once a king who had three sons and five daughters. One day he called them 
into his presence and asked each of them how much they loved him. One said that she 
loved him like sugar, another like sweets, and so on; but the youngest princess, who had 
lately been married, said that she loved him like salt. He was very angry and said, 
Bitter love is no love at all.” So he ordered his men to take her and expose her in the jungle. 

• 

When she found herself alone she feared the wild beasts, and began to weep, and as she 

wept she began to scratch the ground with a piece of stick. Immediately she saw a stair- 
case of gold and when she scraped away some more earth she saw a golden tank beneath the 
ground. She then sent for masons and made them build her a palace all of gold, and there 
she lived until her son was horn. 

One day her father dreamed that he was sitting on a platform of silver, beneath a tree 
of gold whose leaves were made of the topaz ; and among them sat a peacock. In the morning 
he went to his court and told his courtiers of his dream. “ Whoever will shew me the things I 
have seen in my dream,’* said he, to him I will give half my kingdom.” Many soldiers tried 
to perform the task and failed ; at last the princes undertook it, and rode away on the quest, 
By chance they came into the jungle where their sister lived. She was sitting on the balcony, 
and recognised them. She said to her son, “Your uncles are passing by ; go and call them.” 
When they came iu they were astonished to see such a splendid palace in the jungle. At last 
they came to think that it must he the abode of Thags, and in fear and trembling they went 
inside. The boy made them sit down and brought them food ; but they feared that it was 
poisoned and would not cat it, and buried it in the ground. Soon after the boy returned and 
asked them where they were going. They told him their mission, and be asked them to let 
him accompany them. They thought to themselves that the boy was a Tbag, and wished to 
join them in order to rob or murder them. So they thought it best to start at once and not to 
take* him with them. 

When the boy returned and found that they had started without him, he told his mother 
what they had said, and then set out in pursuit of them. When he came up to them he said : 

Why do you distrust me ? If you let me go with you, I will help you in your enterprise.” 
So he went on with* them, and after some time they came to a well and they told him to draw 
.water for them. When he looked into the well he saw a gate ; and he called out : I see a 
gate in the well. I am going in to see what is there. Wait here six months for me.” He 
jumped into the well, passed through the gate, and came into a lovely garden in which was a 
splendid palace. He went inside and looked about and on a couch in one of the rooms he saw 
a beautiful fairy ; but her head had been cut ojff and was laid at her feet. He hid 

* [I would throw out, as a hiut for the ultimate solution of the origin of such tales, the fact that riddles are 
still used as a form of divination precisely in the manner in which we find them employed in Indian folktales. See 
i^olden Bought II. 162 ante, Vol. XX. p. 196.— Ed.] 

1 Told by Shiudils Cham^r of Chaukiya, Miyzapur, 
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Mmself close by, and in the evening a Deo arrived. When he came in, he joined the fairy’s 
head to her body, and gave her a slap on her right cheek, when she revived, and they began to 
talk and laugh together. Then she got np and brought food for the Deo. When he had eaten, 
he slept beside her, and in the morning he started off in search of his prey. 

When the boy saw that she was alone, he went in and revived her as the Deo had done. 
She asked him how he had found his way there. “If the Deo finds you here,’^ said she, “he 
will eat you.’' “ As I am here I will stay here,*' he said ; and as he was very handsome, the 
fairy allowed him to remain. Towards evening when it became time for the Deo to return she 
taught him a mantra and said, am going to turn you into a bug. When you please you 
can regain your original shape by repeating this spell.” So he became a bug, and she put him 
into her own bed. When the Deo arrived he called out, Klianmansdijan^ Ichanmaiisdyan ” ih^it 
is to say, “Fee fo fum ! I smell a man.” But she pacified him and said, “ There is no one- 
here but me.'’ And he lay down and slept till morning, and, as usual, cutting oiS her head he 
went abroad. The boy then turned himself back into his original shape and revived the fairy. 
She asked him why he had left his native land, and he told her the whole story. “We are 
three sisters,” said she; “my name is Chandi Pari (Silver Fairy) ; the second is Sona Pari 
(Gold Fairy) ; and the third is Zamurrad Pari (Topaz Fairy). We are all in the hands of this 
Deo. If you gp to Sona Pari your object will be accomplished.” 

So she gave him a letter to S6na Pari, and he took it to her. He found her in the same 
state as Chandi Pari, and he brought her to life in the same way. When she read her sister's 
letter she received him very kindly, and when the Deo came she also turned him into a bug. 
Next day she gave him a letter and sent him on to Zamurrad Pari, whom he also found in the 
same condition as her sisters. He began to plot with her how he could manage to release the 
three sisters. He said, “ If you agree to accept my aid, when the Deo comes, tell him that, when 
he goes away, you are very lonely and frightened here all by yourself, and that it would be a 
good thing if he would bring your sisters here.” When the Deo came that night he began to 
boast and said, “ The world does not hold the man who can take my life. But, of course, I 
would die if my pigeon were killed.” “Which pigeon do you mean ? ” she asked, “ In Falan 
jungle,” he said, “there is a banyan tree, and on it hangs my pigeon in a cage. If any one 
were to get my pigeon I am ruined.” She then induced him to bring her sisters to her, and he 
repeated a mantra and the three came together. After some time the boy asked leave from the 
fairies to go home, and they said, “.All three of us love you, and you shall not go without us.” 
Eurther they said, “ You must go to Fulan jungle and find the banyan tree, open the cage 
kill the pigeon, and then the Deo will die also.”' 

He did as they told him, and when the Deo was dead, he asked them leave to go home. 
They gave him three piotnras of themselves, and taught him a mantra and said, “Whenever 
you wish our presence you have only to repeat this spell, and we will come out of our pictures.” 
Further they said, “If you wish to make a platform of silver and the other things such as your 
grandfather saw in his dream, you have only to cut off our heads, and anything you desire will 
appear.” 

^ So the boy dived up the well, and when he was only two cubits from the top he called out 
to the princes to help him out ; but they said, “ We will not take you out unless you give us . 
the things which you have brought with you.” He gave them the pictures of the fairies ; hut. 
wh^nthey got them, they would not take him out, and he was obliged to go back and live in the 
hojiise to which he had gone at the beginning. The princes went home, and as they were 
p^iSsing the place where the boy's mother lived, she asked them what had become of her son,, 
[^hey answered that he had been with them until a few days before, and had then gone away 
/by himself. She sent men to search for him, and by chance they halted by the same well. 

: Hearing the sound of voices he came up, and when they saw him they pulled him out. When 
; he came to his mother he told her all that had happened, and then he went to see his grand- 
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father. He found many people collected tliere, and they were talking about .the platform which 
the king had seen in his dream. He complained to the king that the princes had robbed him of 
three pictures. The' King ordered the pictures to be produced, and when the princes brought 
them he told them to produce the platform and other things by means of them ; but they could 
not do so as they were ignoiant of the spells. The boy then asked the king^'s leave to try, and 
permission was given him. He at once produced a platform of silver, a tree of gold with leaves 
of topaz, and a peacock sitting in the branches. So the king offered him half his kingdom and 
the hand of his daughter ; but he said that he could accept nothing until he took the advice 
of his mother. The king agreed to go with him, and when they sat down to eat there was no- 
salt in any of the dishes. The king did not like the food, and then the princess sent him a dish 
seasoned with salt. This he liked, and she then fell at the feet of her father, and told him the 
whole history. He was much pleased to get her back, and took her to the palace.' He put her 
son on the throne, and they all lived happily. 

NOTES. 

The story is incomplete, but is exactly as the narrator, a village labourer, told it. The 
fairies should come in and have their heads cut off before the platform is made, and the wicked 
fairies should be punished. Khanmansdyan, = iee fo fum,” in Chamar tales. I suppose it 
conies from hlidna = to eat : manmliyob = man. The fairies with palaces underground reached 
through wells, and the Life Index of the Deo are familiar. He is as stupid as these goblins 
usually are. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE OHEONOLOGT OE THE HAKATITA 
DYNASTY. 

The Ekamranatha inscription, edited by Dr. 
Hultzsch {ante; Yol. XXI. p. 197), furnishes the 
following list of the K§ikatiyas of Orangal; — 

(1) Betmaraja. 

(2) Prodaraja. 

(3) Riidradeva. 

(4) Mahadeva. 

(5) Ganapati; S, 1172 = A. D. 1250. 

Dr. Hultzsch assumes that the “ Rudradev-a ” 
of this group is identical with the “ Rudra” of 
the Anumakond inscription and that he was, 
consequently, a son of Prddaraja. This assump- 
tion, however, involves a serious chronological 
difficulty. The Anumakond inscription fur- 
nishes Rudra with the date S. 1084 = A. D. 1162, 
and by its evidence he would appear to have 
begun to reign in A. D. 1160. Ganapati’s date, 
according to the Ek^mrandtha inscription, is 
S. 1172 = A. D. 1250, 90 years later. If we accept 
Dr. Hultzsch's genealogy of the K§,katiyas we 
have only one king — Mah^eva — to fill the gap. 

Tradition records that Mahadeva fell in battle 
in the third year of his reign. But apart from 
this, in order to bridge the distance, we should 
have to give Ganapati a much longer reign than 
we are, under the circumstances, entitled to do. 


We know that Ganapati died in A, D. 1257, 
and local records say he was succeeded by his 
wife, who survived him either 28 or 38 years. If 
there is any truth in this', it suggests the inference 
that Ganapati himself had a short reign. It is 
impossible, however, to place implicit reliance on 
this kind of evidence, and in this case the Pratd- 
'parudriija of Yidyanatha makes his successor 
his daughter. 

In spite of this, however, there is still a diffi- 
culty in covering the period between Rudra and 
Ganapati satisfactorily. 

If we give Rudra a 30 years’ reign, his father 
Proda having probably had a long one, and allow 
to Mahadeva the usual 25 years, we should ‘still 
have to assume a 40 years* reign for Ganapati, for 
which we have no special justification. 

The possibility has been suggested of another 
Ganapati and another Rudra having intervened 
between the Rudra of the Anumakond inscription 
and the Mahadeva of the Ekamranatha group. 
This is by no means unlikely. 

In the first place, to judge fiom the wording 
of the Ekamranatha inscription there is nothing 
to suggest that the Rudra mentioned in it is a 
son of Prodaraja. It merely states — ‘‘ after him,” 
L Prodaraja, “ this race was adorned by Rudra- 
deva,” There is nothing in this to necessitate 
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the identification oltHs prince witli the “Hndra” 
of the Anumakond inscription. He may as 
easily have heen a later ruler of the same name. 
The similarity of the names might very easily 
cause confusion and lead to the omission of the 
other reigns by those who incised the fikam- 
ranatha inscription. 

But the likelihood of the hypothesis receives 
apparent support from another quarter. 

Ante, Vol. XXI. p. 197, Dr. Hultzsch mentions 
three synchronisms as existing between the 
Yadavas and the X^katiyas. That between 
Mallugi and Rudra, and that between Sihghana 
II. and Ganapati, he establishes satisfactorily. 
But when he afilrms that Jaitugi the Yadava 
(A. D. 1191-1209) was also a contemporary of 
Ganapati it seems impossible fco follow him. 

In the Vratakhanda of Hemadri (see*Bhandar- 
kar’s Bekkan, p. 82) Jaitugi is represented as 
slaying “ Rudra, lord of the Tailahgas,” while the 
Paithn grant of Ramachandra states that he 
established Ganapati on his throne. It is natural, 
at first sight, to identify this Ganapati, as Dr. 
Hultzsch has done, with the pi’ince of that name 
in the Ekamran^tha, inscription. But to do so 
involves a chronological difficulty of which he has 
apparently lost sight. , 

To make Ganapati a contemporary of Jaitugi, 
we must suppose his reign to have begun a year 
or two at least before A. D. 1209, Jaitugi.’s final 
date. As he died in A. D. 1257, that would give 
him a 50 years’ reign ; but we have no justifica- 
tion for such an assumption, and the weight of 
our evidence, such as it is, is all the other 
way. 


The supposition of an earlier Ganapati, if it 
could he proved a fact, would meet the case 
exactly. The list of the Xakatiyas would then 
stand somewhat as follows : — 


Prola, ProdaiAja 
Eudral.... ... 

Ganapati I. ... 

Rudra II. 

Mahadeva (traditionally) 
Ganapati 11 


circ. A. D. 1110-1160 
„ 1160-1195 
„ 1195-1220 
„ 1220-1237 
„ 1237-1240 
„ 1240-1257 


Is it not possible that some of the numei'ous 
Kakatiya inscriptions might throw light on this 
point - and clear away some of the confusion of 
names and dates, which at present preyents the 
formation of any satisfactory and systematic 
chronology of the dynasty? Perhaps some 
contributor might he able to direct his attention 
to this problem, 


0. Mabel Dtoe. 


IHTEBCHANGE OF INITIAL K AND P IN 
BUEMESE PLACE-NAMES. 

Ante, p. 19, 1 noted the* change of Kab^ng to 
Pabeng (Bassein) and of Kak‘^ to Pak‘aii 
(Pak^angyi). I now give more instances, Mr. 
Thirkell White informs me that the modern' 
Puntu, a Kaehin village in the Bhamo district,— 
Kuntu of older writings. 

Of the reverse process there is an instance at 
Maulmain. The Parm Oaves near that town 
are well known to visitors, as one of the sights. 
The word Farm ” represents the old Sban 
P‘&rum=Burmese K^ayun. Also in Talaing 
the Burmese word Bam^, a Burman, becomes 
KhamA : see HaswelPs Feguan Language, p. 46. 

By the way, from an inspection of the Burmese 
inscriptions preserved at the Mahamuni Pagoda 
at Mandalay I find that the spelling of Kuk‘aa 
{ante, p. 19) is really and invariably Kfik^an. 

R. 0. Temple. 


TALAPAY— TALAPOIN. 

Here is a contribution towards the solution of 
the vexed question of the origin of the extraordi- 
nary word talapoin = Buddhist monk, so common 
until quite lately. 

In the Museum of Archaeology at Cambridge 
there is a figure of Buddha of the usual modem 
type, with a brass chain round its neck, from which 
is hung an engraved medallion. On the medallion 
is cut the inscription given below and the figure 
of a Buddhist priest or monk. The figure is a 
very incorrect rendering of the reality, and belongs 
to the type of figure to be found in La Loubere’s 
Kingdom, of Siam, 1693, and in the Peres Jesuites’ 
Voyage de Siam, 1686, and other illustrated hooks 
and maps of that period. Beyond that the image 
came from the Fitzwilliam Museum, it has, I 
believe, no further history. So the date may he 
taken as about 1700 A. D. 

Inscription. 

Talapay I i. e. Rehgiosi 5 in Pegu Regno ! 

effigies II 

inventa in Templo ruinoso ad ripam flumims 

Syrian l|. 

From this we gather that the old visitor to 
Burma thought that the image of Buddha was an 
image of a monk, probably on account of the 
dress, and that he found it either in a kyaung 
(monastic building), or in a pagoda, on the banks 
of the Pegu River near Syriam. 

Talapay is an interesting variant of the well 
known Talupoin. 

R. 0. Temple, 
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NOTES ON ANTIQUITIES IN RAMANNADESA 

(The Tilaino Country of Burma). 

BY MAJOB E. C. TEMPLE. * 

I. Tlie Caves about Maulmain. 

I N company with Mr F. 0. Oertel, I made, in April 1892, a short inspection of the eaves 
referred to by Mr. Taw Seiu Ko in bis “Notes on an ArcbEeological Tour in.RAmanradesa,” 
Yol. XXL pp 377JI. 

Attention was chiefly paid to the cave remains in the neighbourhood of Maulmaini and 
Thaton (J>at‘6n). Those that were visited, and it may be said, that are so far know'n, were: — 

(1) the ‘Farm ’ Caves, about 10 miles from Maulmain on the At'aran River; 

(2) the D^amtnab^ Oaves, 18 miles from Maulmain on the Jain (Gyaing) Kiver; 

(3) the P‘^gat Caves, on the Salween River, 26 miles from Maulmain ; 

(4) the Kogan Oaves, on the Kogan Creek, near PVigat, 28 miles from Maulmain; 

(5) the B‘inji Oaves, on the Don^Sami River, 51 miles from Maulmain and 15 miles from 
Thaton. 

Maulmain being a great meeting point of navigable rivers, all these places can he visited from 
it by launches, and, except Bhuji, are within an easy day’s journey, there and back. But they 
are all, except the Farm Oaves, out of the regular routes, and are, consequently, but little visited, 
— indeed as regards the travelling public they are quite unknown, owing to the fact that it is 
necessary to engage a launch especially for the journey, a v.ery expensive form of travelling, 
and not always available even on payment, except by special agreement. 

In addition to those to the Caves, short visits were paid to Thatdu and Martaban, the 
weather being at the former very unfavourable and fully bearing out the statement in the 
Kalyani Inscriptions at Pegu concerning “this very rainy country of Ramahna.”^ 

It is extraordinarily difficult to obtain any information in Maulmain concerning the anti- 
quities of the surrounding country. From statements made to me it would appear that many 
caves exist along the At‘aran River and along the upper reaches of the D6n?5ami River ; but 
until each story is verified it is most unsafe to rely upon anything stated locally. 

The British Burma Gazetteer states, Vol. II., page 37^, that there are no less than 23 groups 
of caves in the Amherst District, each distinguished by its proper name. Among these 
may be the following, of which tolerably certain information was given me, locally, along the 
banks of the At‘aran. All are said to be filled with images and MSS. (1) In a hill opposite 
the ^Niddn Quarries, 26 miles from Maulmain: (2) in a hill a mile and a, half inland from 
the Quarries ; here there is a climb over rough bouldei's and ladders for 400 ft., a narrow and 
low entrance, a large hall and deep cavity in the main cave, and several smaller caves in the 
neighbourhood: (3) at P^^baung, 36 miles up the river; here is a cave with a hole in the 
ceiling leading to a chamber filled with books and old ivory, which was visited by Crawfurd 
{Embassy to Ava, page 355), and runs right through the rocks, like that at D^ammaba : (4) at 
the Hot Springs (At^aran Y^bfl), 41 miles up the River; where there are said to be more caves ^ 
Col. Spearman, now Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division and formerly editor of the 
British Burm.(i Gazetteer, has kindly collected for me, in addition to the information above given, 

* i — 

1 Called Maulmain or Moulmein by the Eng-lish, MdlP.myamg* by the Burmans, Mutmw^lom by the Talaings, 
and E^mapnra in historical and epigraphic documents. It seems to have been called Molamyaing and Maulaymyaing 
by the English at first — -uide Crawfurd, Embassy to ilva, published 1829, pp. 282,355, et passim. In Wilson’s 
Burmese War, 1827, the word appears as Moalmein, in a Gazette notification of 1S2C, quoted at p. lii. Low calls it 
Malamein in his papers, 1833, As. Bes. Vol. -svin. p. 128 ff. i Miscell. Papers on Indo-CMna, Vol. i. p. 379 f, 
Mr. Oertel in his Note on a Tour in Burma in March and April 1892, pp. ISfi., also mentions the journey herein 
described. ^ See ante, p. 36. 

3 Probably the same as those mentioned below as being off Kyondojt Village. Low in 1833 was up the At^aran 
and gives a good account of the At^aran Yebu {Miscell, Papers on Xndo-China, Vol. i. p. 196) and also cotices 
(p. 197) the P^^banng Cave, which he calls Phabaptaung. 
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the following information, from native sources, as to the caves in the Kyaikk^mi or 
A^mherst District. 

There are in the Jain-halwin (G-yne- Salween) Sub-division five caves, the 
K‘ay6n-S%ddan (Farm : see loost^ p. 329 :ff.) in the K‘ay6n Hill, and the Nga up the At‘arftn River : 
the D‘ammaha (see p. 33J .) and the S^addan up the Jain River. The first four are situated 

in the Tayana Circle, and the last in the t>anpadaing Circle. The K‘ay6n Hill is a mile and a 
half from the K^ayon Village, and two and a half miles from the Za?5abyin Village (on the 
At'aran?). The usual routes are, by road to Nyaungbinzek, four miles, thence across the Ferry 
over the Nyaungbinzek Creek (= At‘aran River), and thence by road to the Hill, four 
miles: or by boat or launch up the At‘aran River to Za?Sabyin Village (on the At‘aran ?), 13 
miles, and thence by cart to the Hill, 2| miles. The Nga Cave is two and a half miles distant 
in a separate hill. Only the K‘ay6n Cave, of the above, has any remains in it. The D^ammaba 
Cave is reached by boat or launch up the Jain River, 19 miles, and contains about 1,000 images, 
of which 100 are in good order, and one cliaitya.^ The S‘addan Cave is two miles from 
K6s‘enban Village, six miles from Naunglonji Village, and 18 miles north of Za^abyin (on the 
Jain). The usual routes from Maulmain are by boat or launch up the Jain River to Za?5abym, 13 
miles, and thence by cart 18 miles : or by boat or launch to l>6naing Village, 28 miles, and thence 
by cart, 15 miles. This cave is said to be a mile long, and to contain a chaitya and three 
images in bad order (two being broken) at the entrance. It is about 60 feet above ground 
level, and is reached by 100 masonry steps in practicable repair. 

In the Kokar^k Sub-division there are eight caves, viz., the Sa, the three D'abdk Caves 
the P‘abanun, the Taungbalwe and the Yabe-M6nfc‘l. The first six are in the Myapadaing 
Circle and the last two in the Myawadi, and all are reached from Kyondoji Village, which is 47 m, 
by boat or launch up the Jain River. The Sa Cave is in the little P‘ab6k Hill, ten miles from 
Kyondoji. It contains five or six boxes of old MSS., but no images. These are said to be 
in good condition. The cave is 60 ft. above ground level, and is approached through old jungle 
paths. The three P‘ab6k Caves are in the Great P‘ab6k Hill and about 200 yards apart, nhae 
miles from Kyondoji. Two of the caves contain images and cliaityas in bad repair. The caves 
are from 30 feet to 60 feet above ground level, and are approached by old jungle paths. The 
P^a^banun Cave is eight miles from Kyondoji. It has no contents and is abont 60 feet from the 
ground level. The approach is bad by difiScult jungle paths. The Taungbalwe Cave is nine 
miles from Kyondoji. It is 22 feet above the ground level, approached by bad jungle paths, 
and has no images in it. The Yabe and M6nt‘i Caves are in the T‘in6 Hill, about fifteen 
miles from Myawadi Village, which is 45 miles by road from Kyondoji. They are about 
60 yards apart and 1,000 feet from the ground level. The Yah8 Cave contains cliaityas, images 
and old MSS. in bad condition. These caves are very difficult of access through thick jungle 
and are rarely visited, or as the Burmese informant puts it: — “no one has ever been there I’’ 

In the P'^gat Sub-division there are five caves, viz,, the Kogun, the Yabebyan/the 
P'agat, the Wobyan, and the Taunggal§. The first three are in the E‘m‘laing Circle and the 
last two in the Myaingji Circle. To reach the first three, the usual route is by boat or launch up 
the Salween to P'agat, 27 miles (see 'post, p. 336), and thence by road. Each cave is close to a 
village of the same name, and the first two are each about three miles from P‘agut by different 
cart roads, and about three miles from each other. For detailed descriptions of theP^^gat and 
Kogun Caves, see post, p. 335^ fF. In the Yab^byan Cave are images and cliaityas. The usual 
route to the Wobyan and Taunggale Caves is by launch to ShwSgun Village np the Salween 
76 miles, and thence by boat. Webyan Village is about six m'iles beyond Shwegun, and the 
cave is some two miles inland. It contains cliaityas and images, and is about 50 feet above 
ground level, but is easily approached by steps lately made to the entrance. The Taunggale 
Cave is similarly about two miles inland- from Myaingji village, which is three miles beyond 
Shwegun, This cave is about 700 feet up the hill, approached by a bad road over hill and 
through jungle. It contains cliaityas and images. 

* This local statement is guesswork (see •post, p. 333). ~ “ 
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In the Thatdn Sub-division are two caves, the Minlwin and the Winbdn, both in the 
D'anuminlwin Circle. The usual route is by launch up the Salween and Don^amt Rivers, 
70 miles, to (?) Duyinzck, and thence ten miles back to Winbon Village by boat. The Winbdn 
Cave is a mile from the village, but contains no images. The Minlwin Cave in about five miles 
inland and a mile from Maja Village. It is 400 feet above ground level, and contains no images, 
but above it is a large marble slab (? inscribed), which is an object of fear and reverence. 
This information from Thatdn I look upon with some doubt. The description corresponds 
generally wdth that of the Bunji Cave given below at p. 338. It is probable that the Minlwin 
Cave is the same as the Bfinji Cave, and that Winbon is the village I have called later on (p. 338) 
Bfindaing or Nyaungjau, and noted as being of doubtful nomenclature. If the Minlwin Cave 
is really the same as the Bfinji Cave, it is quite erroneous to suppose that there are no images 
and cliaityas in it. 

Near Maulmain there are ten caves in the Kyauktalon Hill, which is situated in the 
Kinjaung Circle, about 14 miles from the town by cart road. Of these, four have images and 
chaityas, mostly in bad order. They are about a mile from Kyauktalon Village and about 20 
to 30 yards apart. They are easil}’’ approached from the village. 

This information, and that I have independently gathered as to the remains, goes to 
shew that there are at least 40 caves in the Amherst District alone, of which at least* 21 
contain antiquities of value. 

During the time at the disposal of Mr. Oertel and myself for exploration, viz., from the 
lltk to 15th April 1892, both days included, very little more than ascertaining the localities of 
the antiquities and the ways and means of reaching them, together with hurried visits, could 
be accomplished. But enough was seen to establish the archssological value of these 
caves, and, as regards materials for tracing the evolution of Buddhistic art in Burma, 
their extreme importance. 

In this paper it is intended chiefiy, by describing what was seen, to draw attention to these 
remarkable remains, in the hope that they may be explored, before is it too late, by some one 
who has the leisure and is properly equipped for the purpose 

I may mention that Caves obviously of the same class as those herein described are to be 
found farther East in the Laos States, vide Bock, Temples and Mephants^ pp. 288 fE., 301; 
Colquhoun, Amongst the Shans, p. 240: in Cochin China, Crawfurd, Siam and Coohin- 
Chiua^ p. 286 f. : aud in Siam, vide Bowring, Siahi, I. p. 167. 

2. The ‘Farm’ Caves. 

The ‘Farm’ Caves, situated about 10 miles from Maulmain, are favorite places for 
picnics aud pleasure parties for the European population of the town, aud also for the Native 

population, Burmese, Talamgs, and Hindu Natives of ludia,^ — who combine, however, 

religious worship with their outing. The Chettis (Madrasi Hindu money-lending class) of 
Maulmain have built themselves a rest-house outside one of the Caves, and there is, of course, 
also a Burmese rest-house or zaydt. 

The name ‘Farm’ appears to be a corruption of the Shan name of the place, P‘arum 
(Pharum). P‘arum, as a place-name, is one of the many relics of the old Shan occupation of 
this part of Burma, the syllable (precipitous rock) appearing in several place-names of the 
same class in the neighbourhood ; e. g., F‘iikat (Bur. P^agat), P‘aan, Phlbyauk, Pkllat, P'anp‘a, 
Phinun, P‘aauk, P‘ar6sin, P‘abiii, P‘awun, etc. However, the name ‘Farm Caves’ is so firmly 
established, so far as concerns Europeans, that it may be safely regarded as the proper one. 
The Burmese name is K‘ay6n® (spelt K‘arun and pronounced K'ayun to the present 
writer), after the neighbouring village of that name. Another derivation of “Farm” is from 
the guano in these caves, which w^as and perhaps is still, farmed out to contractors. 

Hindus all over Burma worship at the Buddhist shrines and pagodas. At the great Shwcdagon Pagoda at 
Rangoon they may he seen at their devotions in considerable numbers. The pagoda and shrine attendants in Lower 
Burma are usually also Hindus from India, who have taken the place of the old pagoda slaves. 

6 For intorchung-o of initial p and I in Burmese place-names, see ante, p. 19. 
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The Farm Oaves, like all those mentioned in this paper, are situated in isolated hills of 
limestone rock, which rise picturesquely and abruptly out of the surrounding alluvial plain, 
and were evidently excavated by the sea at no remote geological period. They are now full of 
stalactites and stalagmites, some being of large size. 

There are two distinct sets, one of which was formerly used for religious purposes and at one 
time richly ornamented. The other has always been left as nature made it. The former is the 
K'ayfin Cave proper, the latter, which is about 600 yards distant southwards, is called theS'addan 
Cave. There is a third unornamented cave called the Cave in a hill about 2| miles distant. 

The first set consists of an entrance hall running parallel with the face of the rock, a long 
hall ranning into the rock at the south end, evidently meant for the “ Chaitya Hall” of 
Fergusson’s JSistoTy of lyididn ATcMteoture (Chap* V.), and a subsidiary entrance and hall at 
the north end. This last apparently exists because of the form of the cave, and in front of it 
is the artificial tank, which invariably accompanies these remains. The following sketch plan 
will give a general idea of the constrnction. 



The straight parallel lines represent brick and plaster platforms erected for images of all 
sorts ; of Gautama Buddha himself and of his worshippers or yaMns (= rahdnl = Pali, araJiam 
= Skr. arhantd^ = arlat). At the circular spots near the south entrance and in the Entrance 
Hall are small pagodas, and at a similar spot near the north entrance is a s^edi (= Pali 
chitiyam = Skr. clmtya) or as the modem Bnrmese call it, of interesting construction, At 
T This word is also preserved in modern Burmese as rahantd, pron. yahmM. 

* On the platforms of pagodas such structures represent the old top-ornaments or umbrellas (t'^os) of the 
pagoda, which when taken down to make way for new ones are bricked in by small ckaitya-like structures, and thus 
preserved for ever. The word tHl has become popularized as tee by Fergusson’s Eistory of Indian Architecture^ 
see p. 64, etc. 
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the point indicated in the ^Dlan there is a bamboo ladder leading up into darkness in the roof, 
most probably into a higher cave in the rock, but this was evidently too much infested with 
bats to make exploration desirable at short notice during the visit. 

The whole of the eaves above described were clearly at one time crammed with 
images of all sizes, materials and ages, just as the Kogun, B'inji and D'ammaba Caves still 
are. These have nearly all now been destroyed by iconoclasts, probably chiefly Natives of India, 
from Maulmain. The proximity of that town, its occupation by the British for nearly seventy 
j^ears, the existence for many years of a large garrison there, and the callousness of the 
Burmese to this species of desecration, would easily account for the destruction of invaluable 
remains that has taken place. 

There remain, however, several huge recumbent figures of Gautama® Buddha, one measur- 
ing 45 feet in length and others not much less, sitting figures of various sizes, and small figures 
mostly mutilated. The condition of the wood, of which some of these are made attest their 
antiquity.^® Some of the stalactites have been ornamented, but this has not been the rule, as it 
evidently was in some of the other caves, notably that at D'ammaba, All over the sides of 
the cave and its roof there are signs of former ornamentation with small images of 
plaster painted white and red, and made of terra-cotta stuck on with a cement. The best 
preserved of these particular remains are high up on the south wall at the deep end of the Chaitya 
Hall, where a number of plaster yalidn-s are kneeling opposite one of the huge Shioe^dyaungs or 
I'ecumbent Gautamas, and in the roof near the entrance. Here advantage has been taken of a 
small natural dome to picture the ‘Church’ (]>ihg'd = sangUi); i. e., a numerous circle of yahdns 
praying round a central figure of Gautama under the Bo (=:By(^S'=Bur. J]dM)Tvee^^ Plate I. 
which is from a photograph taken from the entrance to the Chaitya Hall, looking along 
the Entrance Hall northwards, indicates this ornamentation and shews the small pagoda 
above mentioned. 

The best way of visiting the Earm Oaves is to take a hackney carriage (these are 
numerous, cheap and proportionately had in Maulmain) to the Nyaungbinzek Ferry on the 
At‘ai’an ^2 River, about four miles, then to cross in the Ferry, and thence proceed by bullock cart 
to the caves, another four miles or so. There is no difficulty in the journey, as it is constantly 
made and the people eti roim consequently quite understand what is wanted. It is advisable, 
however, to give notice to the bullock drivers of the iutended journey. The roads are now good 
all the way. 

3. The D‘ammaba Cave. 

The D'ammaba Cave is distant from Maulmain about eighteen miles and is situated 
near the banks of a side-stream behind an island in the Jain River. There is a village and a 
small bright gilt pagoda on a high precipitous rock jutting picturesquely, as usual, into the 
River. {See Plate XIX.) Near the pagoda are (monastic buildings) of the ordinary 

village type. The Cave is in a range of limestone rocks of some height behind the village 
and distant about quarter of a mile, and there is no difficulty in procuring guides from the 
village. The peculiarity of this Cave is that it runs right through the rock, and so is better 
lighted than is usually the case. 

It contains a great number of stalactites and stalagmites, some very large, and 

9 Ski*. Gautcima = Pali Gotama = Burmese Gutlamu and Gud‘ama (== Anglo-Indian goddama, used for any 
Buddhistic image). 

^0 Many of the figures are, however, quite modern, having been placed there by worshippers of the present day. 
Local information places the number at 68, of which only 9 are now in good order. 

This cave is much disfigured by scribbled names of visitors in many languages : English, French, German 
Hindustani, Hindi, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu, Burmese and Chinese. 

52 This word is Attaran in Crawfurd’s Ava, 1829, and in Spearman’s Gazetteer of Biiymak, ISSO. It is Atharam 
in Wilson's Biiymese War, 1S27, p. Isiii. It is at this point frequently called the Nyaungbinzek Creek. 

5^ One of the most striking facts in Burma is the beautiful and picturesque situations of the pagodas and 
public buildings. They are comparable in this respect to the religious structures of the Lepchas in Sikkim. See 
Journals hqot in Ilgderahad, Kashmir^ Sildcim and NepaU by Sir R. Temple and R. 0. Temple, Vol. II. pp. 206-207. 
Sir R. Temple’s Oriental Bxperieucet pp. 73-74. See alsopo^f, p. 361 f. 
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apparently all were originally ornamented. This may give a cine to the age of the orna- 
mentation on further investigation, by determining whether the unornamented stalactites and 
stalagmites are posterior to those covered with ornaments, and how long it must have taken 
them to form. Some of them again are now only partially ornamented, and it is possible 
that the unornamented parts may have been formed since the ornament was put on. 

The accompanying sketch plan gives an idea of this Cave. 



The general design in the interior seems to have been to build up a pagoda or cliaitya at 
both the east and west entrances, and to fill in the centre of the hall or cave with images and 
smaller pagodas. These are raised on platforms. Along the sides is a great mass of images on 
platforms, such as are shewn in the sketch plan. A general idea of the style of ornamentation 
and design can he seen from the interior view of the Bfinji Cave given on Plate II. 

The ornamentation of the roof, sides and stalactites consists of images of Gautama 
Buddha and Yahans, of all sizes, from four inches in height to about life-size. These 
images are of brick and coloured plaster, chiefly red (Jiin^apada^^) , and of terra-cotta fastened 
on by a cement. There are also signs of glazed ware having been employed in places, and 
abundant signs of a general gilding^® of the figures in days gone by. When new, and brightly 
colored and gilt, the effect of the ornamentation must have been very fine. (See Plates YI. 
and YII.) Great numbers of small earthen lamps, of the usual Indian chirdgh form, are to* be 
found. These must have been used,' as now, for illuminating the images on feast days. Much 
broken pottery also lies about ; the remains no doubt of water-pots and of pots for votive flowers, 
used on similar occasions. 

All the platforms, the pagodas, and the large images down the centre of the Cave, are of 

This word is spelt ?iai?f4sa^d(Za = Skr. ‘ goose-foot,’ and is the name of a mineral (red oxide of mercury) 
producing the peculiar rich red used in Burma for ornamenting buildings. It is particularly well suited as a 
ground for gold, black, white or gray ornament. 

15 The gilding was not always of good quality, as in many instances the images that remain are now simply 
covered with verdigris. 
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brick and plaster, and now very much rained. There is a general idea among those who 
have visited this Cave, which is repeated in the British Burma Gazetteer^ Vol. II. p. 138, 
that the ruin has been caused by some enemy of the Talaings. However, unless direct histo- 
rical evidence is forthcoming to support that argument, it may be put forward, as the more 
likely theory, that the destruction now visible is that which is inevitable in Burma, When a 
pagoda or image is once built or made, and the (spelt husol ==■ Piili Jcasalam, a ^good work') 
or religious merit, gained thereby has accrued, no more interest is taken in its preservation ; 
and as every pagoda contains a treasure chamber of sorts, and as each, large image is supposed 
to have valuables buried somewhere inside it, they are sooner or later dug into in search for 
treasure. This is sure to happen after any political disturbance, when anarchy, for a time 
at any rate, always supervenes. Plates IV. and V. shew pagodas thus treated in the Kbgun 
Cave, and it may be said that, in the Cave remains in BamanhadSsa generally, it is the rale 
for pagodas and large images to have suffered thus. This fact alone is sufGlcient to account for 
the ruin observable at D‘ammaha. 

The Eastern Pagoda is utterly ruined and is now a mere mass of bricks, plaster and broken 
images, some of which may still possess great archaeological value. Immediately above it there 
is a hole in the roof, now boarded-over. This leads to an upper chamber or cave, in 
which are still stored sadaiks, or book-coffers, containing Talaing MSS., no doubt of 
unique value, if still legible and fit to take to pieces. The British Burma Gazetteer^ 
Vol. II., p. 37, suggests that there are such documents to be found in the other caves. It 
hardly needs argument to shew that they should be removed as soon as possible to places, 
where they can be preserved until they can be properly utilized.^® 

Outside the eastern entrance there is a funnel leading upwards in the rock, but whether 
this ceases abruptly or leads to the boarded-in chamber could not be ascertained on the spot. 

There is a very largo number of images of all sizes and in all stages of preservation, 
lying in utter confusion about the floor and the sides of this Cave. Plate II. relating to 
the B‘inji Cave, gives some idea of the state of the floor at D'ammaha. These images 
evidently belong to all dates, from that of the first use of the Cave for religious purposes up 
to quite modem times. They are made of many materials: — wood, alabaster, limestone, 
plaster and terra-cotta, amongst others. The wooden images are probarbly the most valuable 
for antiquarian purposes. They are mostly now coated over with a black preparation which 
looks like Burmese I’esin (pron. \>lss% spelt sarJicMo = (sack') l?it, W'ood, -f (chef) s% oil). It 
is either the under-coating of former coloring or gilding, or was meant as such and never 
covered over. This coating has preserved the outer surface as originally designed, whereas the 
wood under it has utterly decayed in many instances. The state of the wood, which is apparently 
teak in all cases, combined with the outer form and ornamentation of the images will go a 
long way, on careful investigation, towards determining when they were deposited ; because 
teak under certain conditions may be assumed to take not less than a certain number of 
centuries to reach a certain stage of decay. It may further be fairly argued that, when once the 
caves became established as recognized places for religious ceremonies, the great mass of images 
now found in them were deposited by successive generations of worshippers and pilgrims. 

The images and similar remains are generally of the same character in ail the 
Caves, and are well worth study, for the reason that they explain the forms of many of 
the old and small images deposited about the greater Pagodas in Lower Burma still 
used by the populace as places of worship. (See Plates I., la, VI. and VII.) Exactly 
similar images are yet to be seen round the Kyaikhanlan and the Kyaikpatan Pagodas 
at Maulmain, the' Myah^ndan Pagoda at Martaban, the Shw8zayan and Mulek (or l>ajap‘aya) 
Pagodas at Thatou, the great Shwedagon itself and the. Side Pagoda at Rangoon, theKyaikkank 

16 T'he Talain" language, though still spoken to a considerable extent, is ceasing to be a literary medium very 
rapidly j so much so that it is already extremely difficult to find an educated Talaing able to read even modern 
documents in his native language, and the epigraphio and old palm- leaf documents in that tongue, which are of 
supreme value to the history of Lower Burma will even now have to await the labours of the expert student of the 
future. 
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Pagoda at Syriam, and in the far-renowned (in Burma) Kalyant Peng (simd) at Pegu, and round 
the great ShwSmodo Pagoda at the same place.^^ Whether these images were originally made 
for the pagodas, or were taken from the Caves by the devout and there deposited, is a question 
to be settled hereafter. For it must be remembered that it is still a fortunate thing in Burma 
for a p^ayd (image of Grautama Buddha) ‘to travel,’ as the people put it. 

Careful search may unearth inscriptions of value in the D^ammaba Cave. Some of 
the small terra-cotta figures, or, more strictly, tablets impressed with figures, that have become 
detached, are found to have sometimes, but not commonly, notes painted on the back. The 
only one, of two or three picked up in this Cavei which is sufficiently complete for reading ig 



-fci-, 'fttli ^vze^ef fke/ tJfiscripiccri/ oTz^ih^i hcu^ of outerrc^/ coUkZ'^xMet 
.>/ess 0 d/ in^froTjt Irrvcg^e/ of €rcu4tam^3uS3ha^.Tr<^ 

^fZTnmocHc Cav&. ' 

The characters of the inscription are Talaing and the language is Talaing, and itmeans:^® 
“ Nge Leh offered to the pagoda curry stuffs from his ancestral fields, fish, and property.’ 

Lately there has been printed by the local Government a perfunctory and well-nigh valueless production 
<:iiliedListof Objects of Antiquarian ttndArchmological Interest in British Burma. It is confined mainly to the 
names of the principle pagodas in the country and the folk-history thereof. It is Useless for any purpose, except 
to find the names of the pagodas, and is not even then of use* if there is more than oiie pagoda in a place, as the 
actual situation of each is never indicated. 

It must be borne in mind however, that in the present condition of scholarship as regards the Further 
Indian languages, every epigraphic reading should properly be regarded as tentative. 

^ fancy lyo must assume from this that the pious Nge Leh held a feast from the produce of his ancestral 
fields and offered propei*ty to the pagoda, and also let loose some fish as a good work : {jivita ddoia : ziwUd dfind. 
See Shwe Yoe’s The Burman, Yol. II. p, 40 ff.) 
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Transcribed tlie inscription runs tlins : — nalah 'ty^cbtau he sane ha p^67i halah-kynQc) , 
The pronoun ciation and meaning of each word runs thus: Nge Leh metb nge saut hd 
pale-hyaihi^^ — ‘‘Nge Leh jjarents’ field carrj-stuff fish property oi!Eer-(to)-pagoda.” In addition 
to the above, there are traces of another inscription in modern documentary Burmese characters. 

These impressed tablets usually represent Gautama Buddha seated on a canopied throne, 
the canopy forming the back- ground of the tablet. Gautama Buddha is commonly thus re- 
presented in Burma in figures of all sizes and of all materials — vide Plates lY., Y., YI. and YIL 
In the D^ammaha Cave a large full-sized seated figure has an inscription, white letters on a 
black ground, on the canopy, above either shoulder. As it is on plaster which is fast peeling 
off, no impression can be taken of it, but it should not present any difficulties in reading, if read 
before it is too far destroyed, as it is in the ordinary square lapidary Burmese character 
in vogue in the last and the beginning of the present Century {vide the P6 S u § daung 
Inscription near Prome, ahte^ p. 1 ff.). 

About two and a half miles distant from the Cave just described there are hot springs and 
another Cave (so local information on the spot says).^! The hot springs are well known to the 
natives of the country, and now also to immigrants from India, who repair to them annually to 
get rid of skin diseases. There are several such places in»the Amherst District, notably the 
At'aran Yebu (Hot-waters) on the At‘aran River, the medicinal qualities of which have been 
attested by Dr. Heifer. -2 

The way to reach D‘ammah§. is by special launch from Maulmain, in which case the 
journey takes about three hours each way, or b}’- ferry launch to ZaSabyin on the Salween, 
and thence by country boat to D‘ammal?a, a slow process. The former method of approach is 
very expensive. 

4. The P‘4gat and Kogun Caves, 

The P‘agat Cave on the Salween^^ River is distant from Maulmain 26 miles, and is 
situated in an isolated limestone rock by the river-bank. It is not now of much interest, 
as it is very dark, and so offensive, owing to the presence of an enormous number of bats,^^ 
that it is practically not explorable. 

Seated Gautama Buddhas can, however, be made out in the darkness, and no doubt at one 
time the Cave was decorated and ornamented in the style of its neighbour at Kbgun, Wilson? 
Burmese War (1827), quotes, p. Ixvi., a Government Gazette notification, dated 20th April 
1826, of a journey up the Saluen (Salween), where P‘agat appears as Sagat, apparently by 
mistake. At that time the images were distinct and the ornamentation was evidently the same 
as that of Kogun. The bats are also mentioned. It is further noted that the ornamentation 
on the took face, which is in the style of that already mentioned at D‘ammaba, looks from the 
river like the letters of a huge inscription. This accounts for the persistence of a local idea 
that there is a large prominent inscription on the face of this Cave. 

As far as I can make out, the following description from Low’s travels in these parts in 
1833 {Asiatic Besearrhes, Yol. xviii. p. 128 ff , ; Miscell Papers on Lido-CJiina, Yoi. L p. 197) 
refers to P^Cigat. “ In rowing np the Sanlun (= Salween, by misreading the final n for the 
dental n, instead of the guttural n) or main river, the first objects which attracted my attention 
were the Kruklataung rocks, being a continuation of the great lime formation. The river at 
one spot is hemmed in betwixt two rocks, and, being thus narrowed, rushes through with con- 
siderable impetuosity. The rock on the north-west bank overhangs its base, the latter being 

Pale-lnjaik is a compound meaning- ‘ to make an offering to a pagoda.’ 

Tkia was not borne out, however, as regards the Gave, on further enquiries from local officers. 

22 B. B. Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 38 and note. The only reference, besides those quoted from the Gazetteer, I have 
yet found to the D'ammah^ Gave is in that intelligent little book, Siie Months in Burma, p. 41, by Mr. Christopher 
Winter, who visited it in 1858. It is there called Dhamathat, as it is usually still called by Europeans in Maulmain 
This is an instance of striving after a meaning, because * Dhammathat ’ is a word well-known to most Anglol 
Barmans, being the Burmese form of the name of a locally celebrated work, — the Dharmas^stra. 

2® Salween — Bur sx:ellmg Saihlwan, pron. ha'l'win. 

24 See ante, Yol. XXI. p. S7S: and Malcom, Travels, ii. 61. It is a well established fact that it takfes these 
bats 26 to 30 minutes to fly out of the Cave to their food every evening. 
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washed by the riv'er. On a sharp, and one should suppose almost inaccessible pinnacle, a 
small pagoda has been built, producing a pleasing effect to the eye of a distant observer. 

The cliff I conjectured to be 250 feet high. On that front facing the river some niches 
have been cut in a pyramidal space, and in these stand many painted and gilt alabaster images 
of Buddha. A narrow opening leads into a magnificent cave, which has been dedicated to 
Buddha, since many large wooden and alabaster images of that deified mortal were found 
arranged in rows along the sides of it ; the wooden images were mostly decayed through 
age and had tumbled on the floor. The rock consists of a grey and hard limestone. The cave 
bears no marks of having been a work of art. The Burman priests, who inhabit a village on 
the opposite bank, could not afford me any information respecting it. No inscription was 
discovered on the rock." 

P^agat can be reached by a ferry launch in about four or five hours from Maulmain, 
but the best way is to visit both P^agat and Epgun at the same time by special launch, — an 
expensive journey as already explained. 

By a good fair-weather road from P‘^l.gat, though somewhat unpleasant withal, the 
Cave and Village of Eogun can be reached by bullock-cart, if desired. The distance is 
^about two miles. The preferable ’way of getting there is to stop in a special launch at the 
moi^Lth of the Kbgun Creek, about a mile short of P‘agat, and thence either reach the Kogun 
Village by a country boat, if the tide serves, or by walking through the outskirts of the village 
for about a mile. The Cave is situated, as usual, in an isolated limestone rock about a quarter of 
a mile to the west of the village. It runs under an over-hanging ledge of rock for about a 
hundred feet from South to North and then dips Westwards into this rock for about the same 
distance at the North end, The following sketch plah gives an idea of it.^® 
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The general plan of the cave proper is evidently that of the D'ammaiJaCave, bat advantage 
has been taken of the over-hanging ledge and the rising ground in front of it to create a pro- 
fasely ornamented Entrance Hall. In front of this is a large artificial square brick tank kept 
in good repair, as the Cave is still aplace for an annual festival at the Burmese New Year (about 
15th April). In front of the tank is the ^M?d-ground, where Zat Pwes^® are performed on 
the occasions when people congregate here. 

There are the usual image platforms about the sides of both the Cave and the Entrance 
Hall, and also several down the centre of the Cave, as at D'ammat^a. 

A goodly number of small brick and plaster pagodas and ckaityas are scattered about both 
Cave and Entrance Hall, and the surroundings of the latter. The largest are noted on the 
sketch plan. There is also a remarkable ornamented stalagmite, see Plate VII., covered com. 
pletely over with small terra-cotta images, about four inches high, of Gautama Buddha enthroned 
in the style already explained, surmounted by a series of standing images in plaster work and 
much larger. On the top of all is a small pagoda or chaitya of the usual modern form. The 
corresponding stalactite, not visible in the plate, is profusely ornamented with images of 
Buddha in every attitude, — standing, seated and recumbent. 

The peculiar position of the Entrance Hall under an over-hanging ledge of rock, sheltered 
from the rain brought by the prevailing south-west wind, has led no doubt to the profuse 
ornamentation of the surface of the rock to a considerable height, as shewn in Plates III., 
lY., Y„ YI. and YIL 

This ornamentation is the best sample of all of the type already noted as prevailing 
at D'ammaha and P^arnm, viz., covering the rook with impressed terra-cotta and plaster 
tablets of all sizes, from four inches to several feet in height. The impressions are chiefly of 
Gautama Buddha enthroned, but they are nevertheless in great variety, and the Pinged or 
Church is represented in several ways, as also are various scenes from the legendary life of the 
founder of the religion. On the many small ledges and recesses presented by the uneven 
surface of the rock are placed images in alabaster and brass. This is a special feature of the 
wall decoration of this Cave, due to natural conditions* 

All about the Entrance Hall and the Cave itself, there is an astonishingly large deposit 
of figures of Gautama Buddha and yahans in every material and in every condition, 
besides a mass of remains of Buddhistic objects generally. Many are quite modern, but 
some are of a type not now met with in modern Burmese religious art, and are exceedingly 
interesting from an historical’and antiquarian point of view, as connecting Burmese with Indian 
Buddhism. They are well worth study, and probably from this Cave alone could be procured, 
with judicious selection, a set of objects which would illustrate the entire history of Bud- 
dhism in Lower Burma, if not in Biirnia generally and the surrouading countries, especially 
Siam.27 

The great mass of the images and remains are in a state of complete neglect, but, as the 
Cave is still in use for purposes of occasional worship, many of the figures are well looked after, 
and some of the larger exposed ones are protected from the weather by rough boarding. The 
Cave itself appears to wander indefinitely into the rock at the two deep holes marked in the plan, 
and that near the ruined pagoda is partly fi.lled up with a great mass of mutilated images and 
broken objects, thrown together in an indescribable confusion. Every pagoda has been broken 
into for ti'easure in the manner shewn in Plates lY, and V. 

26 The word (Anglo-Indian pooay or poay) is Burmese, exactly corresponding to the English word ‘ play * 
in its various senses. Zdt = PtlH jdti, used for jatalca^ a Buddhist * birth-story.’ The Zfit Pwe is consequently a 
modified Passion Play. 

27 A move in this direction is being made by the Local Government in Burma, 
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5. The BHnji Cave. 

The B^inji Cave is situated in some low hills about 3 miles east of a village called, appa- 
rently indiferently, B‘in'‘laing23 and Nyaungjan, on the left hank of what is usually known to 
Europeans as the D6n?Saaii River, but is really the Bdndaing River. This village is about 
three miles below Duyinzdk, and about 51 from Maulmain and 11 from Thatdn. At the 
foot of the Cave is the village of B‘inji, which is reached by bullock cart across jungle and 
rice-fields from Bhndaing Village. In front of the Cave is a pool of very hot water fx^om which 
a stream issues,^® and over this sti’eam is a single-plank biddge. The Cave itself is not situated 
at the foot of the hill, and a climb of from 50 to 100 feet is necessary before reaching it; In 
the rains the country between B'in'laing and Bdnji is flooded. B^in^laing can b© reached from 
Maulmain by ferry-launch to Dtiyinzdk, 52 miles, and thence backwards three miles by 
country-boat. Bullock carts can, by arrangement, be procured at B‘indaing. A special launch 
from Maulmain could, of course, be moored at Bdiiflaing, which is a station for procuring fire- 
wood for the ferries. In any case more than one day is necessary for the expedition. 

Bad weather prevented the exploration of this Cave, which is much to be regretted, as'it is 
necessarily but little visited. Old and now faded photographs, see Plate II., taken by the late 
Mr. R. Romanis, the Government Chemical Examiner at Rangoon, in the possession of 
Mr. George Dawson, the present owner of the ferries along the rivers which join at Maulmain 
and of the little Railway from Duyinzek to That6n, however, fortunately shew that the Cave is 
of the ordinary lirimaiiDadesa type, though not so profusely ornamented as usual as to walls and 
roof. The plan has been to place a series of pagodas or chaityas down the centre and images 
on platfoi-ms along the sides. This Cave has, however, a pagoda just outside it, which is 
unusual; and it will be observed that this pagoda and those shewn in the interior are not of 
ancient form. 

The Bhnji Cave is deep and dark, requiring the use of special lights, but at the end of it 
is a pool of water flush with the floor, and a pagoda, so situated as to be lighted from a hole 
in the roof, or more correctly in the hill side,^^ after the fashion of the artificial lighting of 
the Ananda Pagoda at Pagan (spelt Pugam and Pugan = Pali Pugama), and of some Jafh 
structures in India.^2 There is a fine reflection of the Cave, both roof and walls, in the pool. 

6. Contents of the Caves. 

Plate la gives an idea of the great variety of images and objects to be found in the 
Caves above described. The plate itself is from a photograph taken on the spot at Kogun. 
The objects shewn in it were collected together for reproduction from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the ruined pagoda upon which they are placed. They are mostly of wood, but 
some are of teiTa-cotta, plaster and stone. 

The modern Burmese seated figures of Gautama Buddha are usually dressed in 
the garb of a monk, or with cuidy hair drawn up into a knot on the top of the head, 

and the lobes of the ears touching the shoulder; but sometimes the Buddha is still represented 
dressed as ZabUbad^. In these Cave representations there is, however, considerable 

This place is locally identified as “the residence of B'mnaing or Binlaung, the last Talaing king.” The 
tradition is, however, probably a confused reference to the notable doings in these parts of Bayin Nanng ( — Port. 
Branginoco [Bayinjt Nauagz5], ‘Bayin’ being spelt ‘B'uran’) in 1551—1581 A. D., and of Binya Dfila, the last 
Talaing king, 1746—1757 A. D. 

The Don^amt and the Chanksarit Bivers join at a few miles above Biiyinzek, and form together the B‘in‘laing 
Biver, which, after running some 30 miles, falls into the Salween, some 25 miles above Maulmain. 

^ Not mentioned in the list given in B, B. Gazetteer, Vol. Il‘. p. 38, note. 

There are several such holes in the P'^lrum Caves giving fine ejGPeots of light. There is a cave at Muang Fang in 
the Laos States where the same chance effect occurs. See Book, Temples and Blephmiis, p. 289 f. 

s* Yule, Mission to Ava, pp. 38-9 and note; Fergnsson, History of Indian Architecture, pp. 61G and 214. 

Spelt h unakrU and explained as the great glory by the Burmese, but with doubtful accuracy to my 

mind. 
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variety. When di'essed as Zabubad^, the ear lobes, though much enlarged, do not touch the 
shoulder, and the large holes in them are filled up with a roll much in the modern |^urmese 
fashion, and from this roll there is occasionally something that hangs down to the shoulders (? a 
fiower). The head-dress is in such cases a multiple crown, with, sometimes, appendages or 
wings hanging down behind the shouldei's. On both arms are large jewels, or perhaps short 
embroidered sleeves, and the trunk is clothed in an elaborate winged garment reaching 
apparently to the feet and richly embroidered. All this is much in the modern style. In 
ntany of the older figures of the Buddha as a.monk, the top-knot, there being, of course, no 
crown, is much elongated so as to form a sort of crown. In others again the body appears to 
be bare to the waist. In several the sole of the right foot is not exposed, as in most, but not 
all, modern figures ; mde those in the Slian Tazaung at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda ; also round the 
Nyaungdauk and Padauk trees on the platform there. A good many thrones .lie about the 
Elogun Cave with two images on them seated side by side, of which one is frequently much 
larger than the other and much more elaborately clad. Here the Buddha seenas to be repre- 
sented both as Zabubad^ and as a monk. Often, however, the two images are identical in every 
respect, making the explanation more difficult. 

ZabiQ.bad§ requires explanation. There is a story current and very popular in Burma, but 
not, so far as 1 know, yet traced to any Jatalca^ according to which Jambupati (= Bur. pron. 
ZabubadI), Lord of the Barth, was a king exceedingly proud of dress and power. The Buddha, 
however, one day, to convince him of the valueless nature of his riches, assumed his form and 
clothing without e:ffort. Thereupon Jambupati became a devoted follower. The figures of 
the Buddha dressed as Jambupati, and of Jambupati himself kneeling to the Buddha in acknow- 
ledgment of his superiority, have for centuries been popular in Burma. 

Tbe serpent throne and canopy of Gautama Buddha is to be seen in Plate lu in 
two instances, conventionally grotesqued in the style dear to th.e Barman. The material of 
most of the figures in the Plate is wood, but the present writer has in his possession a fine 
plaster head with conventional serpent canopy of much finer workmanship than the specimens 
in the Plate, and in the Kalyapi beng at Pegu^^ are stored several specimens in plaster of 
Gautama lying upon a serpent throne with canopy. Modern figures of the Buddha and serpent 
combined seem to be rare, but a new one in alabaster, wa^ bought lately in Mandalay, which 
was explained to be a “ Siamese Buddha (Y6d*ay^ P‘aya).*’ Also, among the treasures found 
at the palace at Mandalay, after the war in 1885, was a fine and well executed copper image 
of Buddha seated on a serpent of many coils, which was said to have been sent from Ceylon as 
jU present to one of the kings of the Alompra Dynasty. 

Images of ydhans also abound in the caves, always in an attitude of reverence. Those in 
Plate la (see also Plates I., lY., YI. and YII.) are of a type quite unknown in the present 
day, Female figures seem to be very rarely met with, but there is one of characteristic 
Burmese type in Plate la. It belongs to a fallen impressed terra-cotta tablet and represents 
a favorite character of the Burmese sculptor? Mabdndayd (== Vasundhar^), Protectress of 
the Earth during the present dispensation. 

It is obviously impossible with the materials at present at hand to do more than 
draw attention to this remarkable field for enquiry, but enough ha^ already been said 
to shew how rich it is and how well worth study. 

7. Bas-reliefs on glazed terra-cotta tablets. 

The importance of Thatbn^^ as an ancient home of the Talaing race is, of course, well- 
known, and as it is now to be reached with ease from Maulmain by ferry-launch to Duyin- 

Spelt Pfegiio, and pron. Pago == P^lli HamsS.vatJ. Sangermano calls the country Pegu and the town Bagt : 
Beprint, 1885, p. 15S has “ Bag6 in Pegh ” and p. 172 “ Pegu or Bagu.” 

S5 Spelt hat^un, pron. baton, == Ptlli Savanna- nagara and Suvanna-hhtoi : also Saddhammanagara, Saddham- 
mavatt, etc. It is, like Bassein, a cause of wild etymological guesses, of which one is to he found in the delightfully 
noXm introduction to Gray’s Buddhaghosup^Jitiy p. 14, 
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zek,3«5 52 miles, and thence by a small Railway, 8 miles, it is to be hoped that its ruins will at 
last be p’operly studied. Unfortunately, the time available during the 'visit now referred to 
was very short, and the weather wet and unfavorable for exploration. The chief object of 
interest is the Muldk Pagoda^ or I)ajap‘aya,, as it is also called, of the usual Sinhalese type, 
with square terraces, or procession paths, surmounted by a Putting aside a discussion 

of the form of this pagoda for the present, it is worth noting that into panels in the lowest 
terrace are let, in large numbers, burnt clay tablets impressed with bas-reliefs. As this 
pagoda was built, like most old Talaing structures of the kind, of squared laterite blocks, 
the unrestored portions are in a state of great decay, and many of the tablets have fallen out, 
w'hile others are much injured and likely to disappear also. They are, however, for the pur- 
poses of the antiquarian of great importance, as exhibiting medijeval manners and costumes. 
Many are mere grotesques, but others are clearly meant to picture contemporary customs. 

These particular bas-reliefs were carefully examined some years ago by Mr. R. P. 
St. Andrew St. John, now of Oxford hut formerly of the Burma Commission, and the detailed 
description given below is partly from personal observation and partly from his account. 

There is evidence that similar pagodas existed elsewhere in the Talaing Country at 
one time from the figures on Plates YIII., fig. I, IX., IXa, X., XI., XII. and XIII., which are 
from photographs of part of the collection in the Phayre Museum at Rangoon of glazed tablets 
found at Pegu and Syriam.^® The Pegu tablets are all said to have been found round the 
entirely ruined square base of a pagoda, in the Zainganaing Quarter, in wbat is now known as 
Mr. Jackson’s Garden (but see below, p. 353 ff.). That this ruined pagoda was once of great 
importance is attested by the existence in the neighbourhood of the remains of an unusually 
large artificial tank, the sides of which were once faced with laterite blocks. The ruins of the 
pagoda uow resemble a square jungle-covered mound, and glazed ware is still dug out of it and 
the neighbouring tank w^alls in considerable quantities.®® As regards Upper Burma, at Pagan 
similar tablets abound, and at Amarapura, Yule^^ observed the same style of decoration 
in sandstone on the basement of the Mahatulatb‘Gnjo Kyaungo (Monastery). Prom Sagaingl 
have photographs of 21 inscribed green glazed bricks from the ruined procession paths of 
the old Siog6njio Pagoda there. These exhibit what I take to be scenes from a Jdtaka or 
Jdtahas, after the fashion at Bharauf, etc., in India. The inscriptions are legible enough, but, 
like, so many old Burmese inscriptions, not as yet intelligible. The language is Burmese with 
much Puli mixed with it. Every brick is numbered, and the high numbers on those that 
remain shew what a large quantity must originally have been set up : e. g, 278, 421, 573, 862, 

There is no need to attribute a foreign origin to these tablets, on account of the remarkably 
good glazing, wherever found. G-lazing, especially greeu glazing, is a very old art in 
R^mahhadesa, as the following interesting facts will shew. 

There is still a well-known and important manufacture at Twant5*,^^ near Rangoon, of what 
are now called commercially Pegu Jars, bnt were known, until 1730 A. D., at any rate, by a 

36 Spelt DugraiiSck'ip, from dwgj/mi, the durian fruit and s'els, a landing place. It was from this place that the 
messengers of King p^rawadi (1837—1846 A.. D ) used to embark on boats up the Don^Saml and go thence by road 
uid Taung-ngh and Yamc^Ln to Amarapura with this fetid fruit, which is as great a delicacy to the Burmese as it 
is an ob 3 ect of disgust to Europeans. Yule notes this fact, op. cit, p.. 161, footnote. Taung-ngti (Toungoo) is 
always Taunh is Sangermano ; see Eeprint, 1885, pp. 158, &c. 

8' B. B. Gazetteer, Vol. II pp. 715-717. Fergusson, Mist, of Indian Architecture, pp. 613-614, quotes Mr. St. John 
from The Fheenise, Vol II, p. £64 ff. 

With the carelessness characteristic of aU inhabitants of Burma these inraluable remains have been 
deposited without a note to shew which are from Pegu and which from Sy riam. Syriam in Burmese is spelt SanSlyah 
and pron. bk^nlyin. It is the Cirion, Sirian, Serian and Syrian of old*writers. 

39 I received 71 tablets for the Phayre Mnsenm quite lately from this place through the kindness of the owner 
Both the Pegu and Syriam tablets are of the same type. Those from Syriam are from Capt. C. 0. Wise’s property 
and were found in the ruined base of an old pagoda outside the S. W. bastion of the old fort. But see pod p, 353 ff 

*0 Mission to the Court of Ava, p. 164 and Plate -g-gj- ’ 

B. B. Gazetteer, I. 418 j II. 559, S49. 
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variety of names based on the word Martaban. The Pega Jar is a huge vessel of pottery 
about four feet high,* covered with a hard dark glaze, and was formerly much prized afe a water 
jar in sea-going ships and for the storage of water and liquids in many parts of the world. They 
were exported from Martaban and under the name of that port became famous over the 
whole of the East and even in Europe. Ibn Batuta mentions them in the 14th century under 
the name Martaban as famous articles of commerce, and they were largely in use all over India 
and much prized for storage purposes in the days of Linsclioten and Pyrard de Laval (15th and 
16th centuries). As early as 1615 we find a Dictionary in Latin stating this : — vasa figulina quae 
vulgo Martabania dicuntur per Indiam nota sunt. Per Orientem omnem, quin et Lusitaniam, 
horum est usus. So that we see they early spread to Portugal and were familiar to the Arabs. 
We find also, in France, Galland, in 1673, and the “1001 Jours,” quoting respectively Merdebani 
and Martabani as ^‘une certaine terre verte ” and “porcelaine verte,” In 1820 Baillie Fraser 
found imitations of the Pegu Jar manufactured in Arabia and called Martaban while, 
writing so long ago as 1609, De Morga, Fhilijj^piue Idaiids, Hak. Ed. p. 285f., gi7es an 
obvious reference to the Pegu Jar, when he* says : — ‘‘ In this island of Luzon, particularly in 
the provinces of Manila, Pampanga, Pangasinan, and Tlocos, there are to be found amongst 
the natives, some large jars of very ancient earthenware, of a dark colour, and not very sightly, 
some of them of a middle size, and others smaller, with marks and seals, and they can give no 
account from whence they got them, nor at what period; for now none are brought, nor are 
they made in the islands. The Japanese seek for them and value them, because they have 
found out that the root of a herb, which they call c7ia (tea 1), and which is drunk hot, as a great 
dainty and a medicine, among the kings and lords of Japan, does not keep or last, except in 
these jars,” and so on. The jars were known as tihors^ and, under the name gusihj were 
similarly known and valued among the Dayaks of Borneo, as the Editor of De Morga tells ns, 
referring to Boyle’s Adventures in Borneo, p. 93. 

Whencesoever, therefore, the Talaings and Burmans got their art of glazing ‘^with 
lead-oar,”^® as Alexander Hamilton puts it, it is clear that an art that had reabhed the perfection 
of the Pegu Jar, and had become famous in trade throughout the civilized world as early as the 
14th century, naust have flourished vigorously in the country quite early enough to be contem- 
poraneous with the earliest date we can reasonably assign to the existing monuments in which 
the glazed bricks are found. 

As to jBLxing dates when glazing was actually in use in Burma on a large scale,, 
the following evidence may be useful in addition to that collected by Yule, s, v, Martaban, in 
Hohson-Jobson, Mr. E. H. Parker in his Burma, delations loLtli China, p. 12, says, quoting from 
Chinese Annals, of the king of Piao (Burma), that the circular wall of his city is built of 
greenish glazed tiles .... their house tiles are of lead and zinc .... they have a hundred 
monasteries, with bricks of vitreous ware.” This quotation, Mr. Parker tells me, is from the 
Han History, chapter on* the T‘an (Burma) State, and refers to the doings of the T‘ang 
(Chinese) Dynasty (A. D. 600-900), and appai'ently to knowledge acquired in the year 832 
A. D. He further kindly gave me the following, quotation from Pan Ch‘oh’'s work on the 
Southern Barbarians : — “the Puao State (L e„ Capital) is 75 journeys south of Zung-ch‘ang, 
and communications with it were opened by Koh-lo-f6ng, . In this State they use greenish 
bricks to make the city- wall, which is one day’s journey in circuit.” The date of Koh-lo-feng 
is 748-779 A. D. 

*2 A fine collection of quotations extending from 1350 to 1357 A. D., supporting the above stated facts, is to be 
found in Yule’s Hobson- Johsoih page 42S f. But he is wrong in supposing the words ‘ Pegu Jar ’ to be obsolete, for 
the article is still well known in Rangoon an^ Burma generally to Europeans to this day under that name. See 
also his Cathay and the Way Thither, Yol. ii. p. 47B: and the valuable quotations in Wilson’s Documents of the 
Burmese War (182-1), Appx. p. Ixiv. Low, a very careful observer, in his Geological Observations of Portions of the 
Malay Peninsula, As- Res. (1833) Vol. xviii. pp. 128-162, also makes the mistake of thinking the Pegu Jar obsolete. 
See also Miscell. Papers on Indo-Ohina, Vol. I. p. 193. He also thought (p. 198) that Martaban was not settled till 
1236 A. D. : but this was a mistake. ** Galena and rice Water, B. B, Gazetteer, I, 419, 
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The tablets at Thatdn are found imbedded in nicbes in tbe second terrace about four 
inches deep and with a little over two squaife feet superficial area. The representations on some 
of them are as under, and the description shews them, I think, to be, like the Sagaing tablets 
and the sculptures in India at topes, representations of Jatahas, or Zats, as the Burmese 
say : — 

(1) Four bearded persons, with faces conventionally grotesqued, riding an elephant, are 
being pelted with stones by two youths on foot with their jpas'os^^ tucked up. One of the 
figures on the elephant has his hair tied into a knot on the forehead in Shan or Karen fashion. 
The youths have theirs in a knot at the back* in the fashion^’® prevailing still further East. 

(2) A royal figure is riding on a horse and another royal figure is on foot with an 
attendant. Wavy lines (? the sea) form the background. 

(3) A royal figure kneeling before a A remarkable design in Burma, but com- 

mon enough in India. See Fergusson, Mist, of Indian Architecture^ pp. 104, 112: also 
Cunningham^s Mahdhodhi, Plate YIII. fig. 2. This picture is comparable with that of the 
Nagas worshipping the trisula at Amaravati, given by Fergusson at p. 46, where there is no 
doubt that the trisula is an emblem of Buddha.^^ . 

(4) A great man, is sitting under umbrellas, A man, kneeling to his right, is smiling 
and presejiting something in a box. Below is a pony tied to a tree and an attendant kneeling. 
Both kneeling figures have their hair tied in a knot at the side or back, and their loins girt. 
From this last circumstance — an unusual thing in the presence of a great man — it might 
perhaps be conjectured that strangers have arrived from a distance in a hurry* with a 
present 

(5) A woman is kneeling before a prince, and in front of th^m is a man ov- a four-wheeled 
cart drawn by a ppny. 

(6) A well-dressed man and woman, in a curious and remarkable cart drawn by a pony, 
are in front of a potter’s house. Here one man is turning a wheel, another is shaping a pot, 
and a third is kneading clay. AH the figures wear their hair in a knot behind. 

(7) A princess is seated among her women, oiie of whom is hanging a man by a rope 
through a hole in the floor 

(8) A king on his throne, and an attendant on either side ; girt about the loins, hair in a 
knot at the back. 


Spelt ^uch"6Z, a Burmese oottou or silk garment worn by nien. It is a kind of pettipoat wound round th 
waist, and is tucked up between tije legs when anything requiring agility cr activity has tp be done. “ Gird up 
the loins of your mind,” (I. Pet. i. 13), would be a metaphor at once understood in Burma. 

The. Burmese tie theirs in a knot at the top, as is seen in the modern images of Gautama Buddha. A real 
Taung^u (see ante, Vol. XXI. p. 379) still wears his hair as in the bas-reliefs, and sp do the Anamese and Cambodians* 
The Tamils and Telugus ,of South Tpdia frequently do the same also. I have in my possession a kneeling figure 
in Sagaing marble from Amarapura with the hair tied at the back. The Cambodian influence visible in these 
tablets may help to fls the date of this Pagoda as between the 6th and 10th century A. D. See page 354 f., post. 

It is very easy, by the way, to mistake the vajra for the trisula in indistinct sculptures. 

See q.nte, Vok XXI. p. 381, and OerteTs Tour in Burmat p. 11. There is a strong tendency in antiquaries in 
Burma to attribute all Hindu symbols to a pre-Buddhist Hinduism. This ignores all Ttorik influence on 
Buddhism in Burnm, which, however distasteful to the modern Burmau, is, I think, a da,ngerous thing to do. It 
certainly cannot be done in discussing any Buddhist remains in India, and there are many signs Tdntrik 
influence in the ideas of the Burman Buddhist of to-day. Phayre (Int. Num. Orient. Vol.^ III. Part I, p. 33) falls 
into the “ Hinduism mistake, and so describes what is a conventional Buddhist chaitya on a “ Pegu Medal ” as 
the trident itrisUla) of Siva, moralising accordingly. The latest work on such points, written in Burm^., Gray’s 
Buddhagh6suppatti, 1892, sticks tightly to the Buddhagh6sa and pre-Buddhistic Hinduism theories. 

*8 But see belpw No. 8. 

*9 Mr. St. John has an ingenious explanation of this. In every Talaing house there is a room set apart for the 
girls to sleep in, and this has a hole in the floor. Lovers come under the house and put their hands through this 
hole. By a sign, or the feel of the hand, the girls know if the right man has come. If the wrong tyiat i comes, “ Woe 
betide him,” * 
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(9) A king seated on a throne with people kneeling before him. In the background is a 
man being “ elbowed.”®^ 

(10) A man in a garden, or forest, has hold of an enormous serpent. A prince is seated 
on the ground with three princesses kneeling on his left, one behind the other. The head- 
dresses are all of the well-known Naga type in Euddhist (Indian) sculptures. The dress 
otherwise is Burmese. 

(11) A king is seated on a throne, and an attendant kneeling is announcing the arrival of 
the queen. The queen, gorgeously apparelled and grave of countenance, is carried on a seat 
on the shoulders of four men. Behind are umbrellas, fans, swishes, &c, 

(T2) A prince is standing on the back of a man stretched on the ground. A man in front 
has hold of the victim's hair with one hand and holds a swmrd in the other. Behind are two 
kneeling women. Around are elephants, buffaloes, pigs and other animals. 

The bas-reliefs at Amarapura are merely humorous grotesques, but those from Pegu 
(and (?) Syriam) had evidently a more serious meaning. A great number represent, no doubt, 
what we should call ‘‘foreigners,” who to the ancient and mediasval mind were largely people 
endowed with terrible faculties, features and forms. An attempt has been made to depict 
these mythical peoples in detail, and we find them endowed with stout formidable bodies and 
the heads of every creature known to the artists. They are generally represented as being 
naked as to the body and legs, and clad only with a cloth round the loins, no doubt in the 
fashion of the poorer classes of the time. The glazing of all the tablets is good and regular, 
and the colors prevalent are white, red, green, yellow, black and blue. The blue colour of some 
of the bodies represents perhaps the dark skin of the supposed foreigner. One of the tablets 
represents two female figures, naked from the waist upwards, and clad only with a short garment 
drawn up tightly between the legs after the fashion of the Malay sarung^ and of the lower orders 
of Siamese women, vide Crawfurd, JSmhassy to Siam, p. 115, illustration, which confirms the idea 
that these grotesque figures merely represent the people of a foreign nation. 

On some, however, of the Pegu tablets are representations of great personages of the time 
elaborately clad, crowned and jewelled. (See Plates IX., IXa, XII. and XIII.) Only one, out 
of over a hundred found at Pegu,^i has a legible inscription on it, and this inscription 
is, so far, largely a puzzle, which is disappointing, as there is no special difficulty in 
reading the characters, since they are of the square lapidary type common in these 
parts up till quite lately, Plate IX. gives a reproduction of it, and below is a tracing from a 
photograph, on a scale of '7. 


rr 


U k::/ cn rij m I J 


The language may be either Talaing, Burmese or Shan, Assuming it to be Talaing, 

This is a punishment. The person to be punished is made to kneel down and bend forward. He is then 
struck violently between the shoulders and somewhat lower by the elbow of the punisher. The pain caused 
is irreat. 

On very few is there any sign of a lost inscription. I have, however, since found a similar tablet in 
Rangoon, presumably taken from the same site, and having precisely the same inscription as that in the text, but 
in a more cursive form. It is shewn in Plate ISa. Low, see Indo^China, Vol. I. p. 197f makes the, for him, very 
curious mistake of saying that there are no inscriptions in Lower Burma ! The opposite is the fact, and proper* 
tionately there are many more historical inscriptions in Burma than in India?. 
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as the characters and would lead one to suppose, it is apparently translateable. 
Transliterated it seems to run pretty clearly, thus : — 


Kivcin p^rau md pa mat Iwat, 

By exercising considerable license in spelling, and in reading the letters, sense can be made in 
Talaing out of all the words, thus : — 


Km 

joreau 

7nd 


mSt 

Son 

female 

nom. case , 

do 

friends®^ 


wife or daughter 

Bnt in order to get thus far we have to mis-spell kon, which should be, transliterated, kam 
and not kwan, and to read the ahshara Q ^is 0 , and the aksharas q og as § o8 * 
reading, however, would he allowable. The last word can be variously read in Talaing as lut, 
lamot, la-ngot^ or lawoty according as the first ahshara is read as ^ > or eg .63 

The meaning of the sentence thus read, which would be good Talaing so far as regards 
grammar, would be : — “ the wife who is a friend for ever,’^ I am very loth to accept such a 
reading, as it would be against epigraphic experience. 


Assuming the language to be partly Burmese or Shta, and partly Siamese, for reasons 
given belowy we get the following result by transliteration : — 

Kwanp*ra | Mahdpamdt hoat 

(the) noble | Mahllpamdt dedicated = built 


Thei'e is only one difficulty in this reading, and that is in reading the akshara 


0 ^ 


as pW ? 


there being no sign / in Burmese or Shan. The ahshara on stone is constantly used 

for maluu The indistinct ahshara in the last word would, if the language is Burmese, be 


r^ad ^hity and if Shan lot* Both words mean the same thing, i. e., primarily 'released,’' 
secondarily ‘ consecrated,’ ' dedicated,’ ' built in honor of/ But whether the language is 
Burmese or Sh^n the first two words would be Siamese titles, KivanpWa (pron. 
kunpWit) means nobleman, and such people in Siam often have a Pali name or personal title. 
The Mahapam^t of the text is a legitimate form for such a name or title, standing for the Pfili 


Mahapamata, either by shortening in the usual way, or in full. Because the ahshma 
may be legitimately read as t, or as ^ + Pali suffixed open vowel, o or a or ^ or « or u* 

Siamese nobles did, we know, frequently visit RamanSadesa on pilgrimages and did erect 
buildings in consequence. This paisticular man may have done so and ordered an inscription 
to he cut in his honor locally, and the lapidary may have used his own language, which, however, 
at the time that the structures in the neigbourhood were built,®® was not likely to have been 
Burmese, though it might have been Shan. 


But the inscription may be purely Siamese. The character is what Taylor, The 
Alphahety^oi, TL , p, 346 and elsewhere, calls the '' Kiousa character of Burma,” meaning- 
clearly thereby (p. 345) the Burmese word kyauksd (ohauksd, lapidary script, epigraph). And 
although he is altogether wrong in his ideas as to its distribution in Burma, he shews that it 
was in use about Bangkok and in Siam generally. Such a sentence as that we have before us 
is, however, so far as I can ascertain, not good Siamese, 

To be read ‘ friend’ ; the word must be read m?£, 

I am much indebted to the Bev. Dr. Cushing, author of the Dictionary and Grammar, etc., for kindly 
aid in this difficult text. 

In Siamese the title hun may be prefixed to any other title of nobility, being tbe lowest. The titles are, 
highest downwards, Ohaup'aya, P‘ayd, P‘ra, Luang, Mdnug and Kun. A “royal” titled personage prefixes iCrdm 
to his other titles. 

Assuming the neighbourhood whence the tablet came to be that of the Kyaikp'un Pagoda (see text, post, 
p. o54f,) the date of the inscription can be only at present conjectured to be some time after the Siamese conquest 
of Cambodia in the 13th century A. D. Bee post, p. 355. 
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If then this stone commemorates the visit of a Siamese prince or noble to Pegn, it is of 
interest and some importance as historical evidence. Until disproved I am inclined to 
accept the second reading as the correct one. Another possible conjecture as to the 
nationality of the person commemorated by the stone is that he was a Talaing nobleman 
with a Siamese title. This is historically reasonable. 

On the tablet, already mentioned (ante^ p. 843), shewing two grotesque female figures 
is an inscribed monogram^ of which he accompanying cut gives a full-sized tracing. The 
characters of this monogram bear a strong resemblance to the lapidary character of Burma. 



The Pegu tablets at the Phayre Museum are then clearly of two types • — grotesques 
and portraits, and, although all ai’e said locally to be from the same place, e., Mr. Jackson’s 
Garden, I believe that this is an error, and that the grotesques came from the garden, and the 
portraits from the neighbourhood of the four colossal figures of Gautama Buddha, about six 
miles distant, known as the Kyaikphin Pagoda^ If this, belief is correct, the inscription just 
examined would tend to shew that the Siamese had a hand in its erection, and for external 
evidence of such a supposition may be consulted Pergusson’s statements and plates in his 
History of Indian Architecture, at page 668 and especially at page 680.®® 

The grotesques divide themselves into four gi'oups — figures marching armed, figures 
fighting, figures in fiight, and figures in attitudes of supplication. It may be, therefore, fairly 
guessed that they represent the march, battle and defeat of a foreign army, such as that 
of HanumAn in the Rdmdyana, the story of which, by the way, is quite well known in Burma 
as the Yamayandy or popularly as the Ymnazdt.^’^ 

8. Images aud ^enamelled’ pagodas at Thatdn. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing yet nnearthed at Thatdn is a stone image in bas^ 
relief about three feet high, which was found quite lately, at 14 ft. below the surface, in 
digging a well in a garden near the Shanzu KyaungS. The owner has now set it up on a 
modern Burmese throne, ov palM, beside a pipal tree on the neighbouring road-side, and has 
built a tazaung (t&ns^aung, a building with terraced roofs - and ‘umbrella’ top) over it. The 
image is now entirely gilt, and the throne and tazaung ornamented with modern Burmese 
‘glass ’ and gold decoration. The money for the purpose is being collected from worshippers 
on the spot, and perhaps the owner will, in the end, make a small living out of it, as does the 
guardian of the curious P‘6p‘o images.®® 

The image is that of a man standing upright, with long arms, broad shoulders, large- 
lobed ears, and curly hair. The right arm hangs down straight, but the left is doubled up so 
that the tips of the fingers touch the top of the shoulder. Under the arm-pit is a representation 
of a palm-leaf MS., covered over with a cloth, in the style still in use. It bears a striking 
resemblance to the colossal Digambara Jain figures of Western India shewn, anfe^ 
Yol. II. p. 353, and in Eergusson’s History of Indian Architecture,, p. 268. It is not, however, 
naked.®® Bad weather prevented the taking of a photograph of this image, bnt it is well worth 
reproduction and study. 

^ The point is, of course, at; present very obscure. See jpost, p, 354 f., for further arguments as to it. 

S'? For flat see above, note 26. The pictures in Growse’s Rdmojijana of Tulsi Dds may be usefully compared 
with these grotesques ; see Book YI., Larkii. 

See antSf Yol. XXI. p. 381. He had started a box with a slot in it in April 1892 ! 

The statue at Karkala {ante, Yol. II. p. 358) is dated Saka 1353 = A. D. 1432. 
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There is in the courtyard of the Shwezayan Pagoda at Thatdn, and again at MartalDarL,®^^ 
near the point where the Government Telegraph cable crosses the Salween from Manlmain, a so- 
called enamelled pagoda^ locally presumed to be of great age. The as well as the upper 
rings of the pagoda spire itself, is covered with glazed ware in several colors. The pagoda at 
Martaban, which is quite small, has a peculiarly venerable appearance from having been split 
from the crest downwards by a young ipijpal tree, which has taken root in the 

The enamelled appearance is produced by nailing on to the brick and plaster work small 
plates of lead covered over with a silica glaze in varions colors ; brown, grey, yellow, gold and 
green. The antiquity of the work may be well doubted, as the plates at Martaban, at any 
rate, were fastened on with European nails.®^ The Great Kyaikkauk Pagoda near Syriam is 
similarly “glazed.’’ (JB, B, Gazetteer ^ II. p. 283 f.) 

9. Bemarks on Pagodas. 

The form of the Mul^k Pagoda at That6n has been already commented on, being 
that of a Sinhalese da«gaba .®2 That is, it consists of three square terraces surmounted by what 
was a stu'pa, and is now, after restoration, a modernized pagoda with the usual conventional 
These terraces represent the three procession paths found round all Sinhalese ddgalasP The 
style is repeated at Bqrobudur in Java, but with five procession paths in place of three. 
That the Tliaton sample was not an isolated instance in Bamaiinadesa has been already noted,®* 
and that the mere form itself does not argue antiquity can he seen from the SiSbyd Pagoda 
at Myingun, which was built under B6d6p‘aya in 1816 A. D., where precisely the same 
arrangement occurs. 


This leads to the reflection that form alone can never be relied on for estimating the ' 
age of a pagoda in Burma, because of the tendency to go back to the old types : e, g., the 
great Kaung'mfido®® (royal work of merit) Pagoda near Sagaing,®® the date of which is known 
to be about 1650 A. D.®^ and which is a std'pa with stone railing after the Bhils^ 
also, the great pagoda of Bodbp'ayd (1781 to 1828 A. D.) at Myingun, which, had it been 
finished, would have been a std^a raised upon a square base in most approved ancient form, as 
may be seen from the model still existing at Myingun.®® In the village of Syriam, on the high 
road to the Kyaikkauk Pagoda, just facing what must have been the old east gate of the city 
walls, is a small ruined pagoda of the true stufa type. It is one of thirteen small pagodas, 
also mostly in ruins, but not of ancient form. To these I would add the remains of the 
Mahacheti Pagoda at Pegu, the date of which lies between 1551 A. D., and 1581, and the 
resemblance of which to a true stujpa is most remarkable. 


That the elongated pagoda of Burma at the present day is the lineal descendant of the 
dagoba of Buddhist India there can be little doubt, but, owing to the recurrence of ancient 
types in modern times, all that can be predicated of any particular sample from form alone 
is that the greatly elongated spiral form is not likely to date beyond a century or so 


Portuguese, through (?) Arabic, form of the Talaing Mfittama = Burmese Moktama (see also Orawfurd, op. cit.) 
= Pali, Muttima. In Wilson’s Burmese War, 1827, it appears as Mautama. 

61 A devout my6!^k, or subordinate magistrate, caused the pagoda at Thaton to be white-washed in honor of new 
year s day, 1254 (B. E. = 14th April 1892). There is no greater destroyer of ancient monuments in the world than the 
devout Burmese “ restorer” of sacred buildings. His doings at Buddha GayS in 1876 caused the deputation thither 
of Bajendralala Hitra on behalf of the Bengal Government, and resulted in the now well-known volume, Buddha Gayd, 

62 Sinhalese visitors have recognized this. B. B. Gazetteer, Vol. II. p. 717. 

63 Pergusson, Ind. Archit Ch. viii. and pp. 624, 643 Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, 18; Strettell Ficus 

Elastiea, 4, 45 ; Ynle, Ava, 172. ’ 


V, ^ minor instance at Martaban of obviously no great age in the S.-E. corner of the courtyard of the 

Myabendan Pagoda. This dagaha, for one .can hardly call it anything else, is a cylindrical structure ten feet high 
^ diameter, surmounted by the usual Burmese pagoda spire and tTo. It rises out of three square terraces, 
which have beeu evidently superimposed on an old base. All the ornamentation is modern Burmese : four niches 
at the base of the cylinder, and four manussihas at the corners of the uppermost terrace. 

65 PAli names GhuUmani, HAjachtlamani, Eajamanichdla. 

, 66 Spelt Chachkohg ^ pron. Sitkaing and Sagaing :* P^i J^y apura. 

an inscription of great historical importance in the courtyard—vtde Yule, Ava, p. 66 and Appx. B. 
Of this I have lately procured a hand copy. 63 See Yule, op. cit. p. 169. 
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back. The great sample of the elongated style is the ShwSdagon at Rangoon, which is 
historically known to have been continually enlarged (i, e., to consist of a series of pagodas 
built over smaller ones), from the days of Binyawarii (1446 — 1450 A, D.) and Queen Shinsobu 
(1453 — 1460 A. D.) of Pegu to those of S‘inby%m (1763 — 1775 A. D.) of the Alompra 
Dynasty, under which last ruler it finally attained its present shape and height in 1768 A. D. 

I hope in due course to return to this important subject later on and to examine the pagoda 
forms of Burma in detail. 

10. The ShwdMyaung at Pegu. 

The enormous recumbent figure of G-autama Buddha, the Shw^^^ayaung, as it is 
called (see Plate XYII.), in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, has been noted by Mr. Taw Sein Ko* 
(ante, Vol. XXI. p. 384). This evidently was one of the sights in days gone by of a part of 
the town that was set apart for the priests, for the Kalyaut I>eng is not far distant, the forgotten 
pagoda with its huge tank in Mr. ‘Jackson’s Garden (ante^ p. 340) is close by, and the Mahacheti 
Pagoda is not far ofi. It had an enclosure of its own surrounded by a wall. It is now a very 
prominent object of red brick on a platform of squared laterite blocks, but the restorers have 
begun on it and plastered the face already, and no doubt the efforts of the pious will, in 
time, result in the plastering of the whole body. To the antiquarian it is remarkable for having 
a lost history. It is probably about 400 years old, and yet there is no history at all attached 
to it ! What story there is about it is in fact an example of the utter extinction that at 
times overtakes an Oriental deltaic town upon conquest. Pegu was taken by Alanngp‘aya 
in 1757 A. D., and utterly destroyed for a generation. So completely were the inhabitants 
dispersed that, when the city was repopulated under Sfinbyuyin, who conciliated the Talaings, 
about 20 years after its destruction, all remembrance of this image, 181 ft. long and 46 ft. 
high at the shoulder, had disappeared! And this, though it was within a mile of the new 
town and surrounded by monasteries ! The place on which it was situated had become 
dense jungle, and the image itself turned into what appeared to be a jungle^’Cevered 
hillock, or at best a tree-hidden ruin. In 1881 the Burma State Railway ran past Pegu, within 
half a mile of the image, and laterite was required for the permanent way, A local contractor, 
in searching for laterite in the neighbourhood, came across a quantity in the jungle, and on 
clearing the place uncovered the image, which has ever since been an object of veneration, 

A similar complete depopulation seems to have been effected at Bassein about®® 1760 A. D. 
by Alaungp^aya, for the British Burma Gazetteer accounts for the absence of native histories of 
Bassein by the utter destruction of the town that then took place. 

11. Somq details of the Plates. 

Flate L 

The small figures in part of a circle at the top of the drawing represent the Sangha, or 
Church, seated round the Buddha, who is not visible in the plate. I have a curious brown 
glazed brick from Wunb 6, which shews four figures seated in a tazaung or zayat. It is 
inscribed with the words, in clear Burmese characters, Tatty a Sahghciyandtah han,^' which in 
Burmese would be read Tatty a l^ing^dyandHn hdn, and may be translated, the picture of the 
Third Convocation hearing the precepts of the Buddha.” Yana, to the modern Burman, is one 
of the early convocations of the Buddhist Church rehearsing the teachings of the Buddha : yandtin 
is the holding of such a convocation : hdn means having the appearance of.” It is not a verb.^® 

A careful comparison of the figures shewn in this Plate with those described in the next 
will shew that the figures of the Farm Cave are identical with those of the Kbgun Cave in point 
of age and character. 

See ante, p. 18. Tiiere is a recumbent Buddjia at Pecbaburi iu Siam 145 ft, long j see Bowring’s Siam, 
1. 167 : and one in Bangkok, 166 ft. long, op. cit., I. 418. 

This ‘ Third Convocation ’ is a great landmark in Burmese ecclesiastical history, The Burmans mean by it 
Asoka’s Third Council, which, according to them, was held in the Year of Religion 235-236 = 307 B. C. Also, accord^ 
ihg to them, it was as a result of this Convocation that they adopted the Buddhist faith, See Bigandet, Life and 
Legend of Gaudama, II. 139 ; atUe, p, 16. 
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Explanation of Index Elate la, 

Figures (1) and (2) are two figures on one throne Fig. (1) is the Buddha in 

griestlj* costume. Fig. (2) is the Buddha as Zabtlbadd. In this case the sole of the right 
foot is not exposed. The material is wood. Fig. (3) is a “ Shto Buddha.” Priestly 
costume ; the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material, wood. The same is to be said of 
figs. (4)i (9), (11), (12), (13), and (14), all carved in a series of thi’ones or niches in the same 
piece of wood ; also of figs. (33), (34), (40), (41), (43). Fig. (35) shews the same in stone. 

Figures (5) and (6) are priestly disciples in the attitude of adoration : material, wood. 
So is fig. (7) i material, stone. 

Figure (10) is very interesting as being a Cambodian tower ’ * in wood, exhibiting the 
four Buddhas of this dispensation, Kakusandha, Kouagamana, Kasapa, Grotama. 

Figure (8) is Zabtibadd in the attitude of submission to the Buddha after his con* 
version : material, wood. 

Figures (15), (16), (17) and (18) shew the Buddha seated in the coils of the serpent 
Ananta, as on a thronCb The serpent is tliree-headed : the three heads being grotesqued and 
conventionalized in true Burmese fashion* In both these instances the Buddha has both soles 
exposed : material, wood. 

Figures (19) and (23) shew wliat is known in Burma as a Siamese Buddha” (Tod'ayd, 
F^ayd), It is winged after the fashion of Indian and Sinhalese Buddhas t material terra-cotta. 
Fig. (36) exhibits the same in stone* 

Figures (20) and (37) shew the Buddha as Zabtibad^ : material, wood. Fig. (24) 
exhibits the same in terra-cotta : and fig. (39) in stone. So does fig. (42) in stone. Both 
soles are exposed, probably, in each case. 

Figures (21) and (22) are two figures of the Buddha as ZabfibadI on one throne. In this 
case the sole of the right foot is not exposed : material, wood. 

Figures (26) and (28) exhibits the Buddha in priestly costume, both soles exposed ; but the 
type is antique. 

Figure (26) exhibits the head of the Buddha of the Shan type in plaster. 

Figure (27) is the background in wood of a throne and had originally an image fixed on 
to it. It is chiefiy interesting as shewing symbols of the sun and moon (?), one above the 
other. 

Figures (29) and (30) shew the janitors of a shrine, much in the fashion common on 
doorways in Ceylon and in Cambodia. Material, wood. Compare Plates IV. fig. 1, X. fig. 3, 
XIV, fig. 16, of Forchhammer’s Report on the Antiquities of Arahan for similar figures. 

Figure (31) is an image of Mah6nday6 in terra-cotfea> 

Figure (38) shews two images of the “ Shan Buddha’* seated on the same throne : material, 
wood. 

It will be perceived that the pagoda, at the foot of which the images have been placed, has 
been broken into for treasure. This pagoda is that shewn again in Plate V. 

Plate III, 

This plate shews the elevation of the Entrance Hall of the Kbgun Cave, which is alluded to 
in p, 336, ante^ where a sketch plan of it is given. An examination of the plate through a 
magnifier will skew the extent to which the rock has been ornamented by lines of terra-cotta 
tablets, stuck on by cement and faced for the most with representations of the Buddha seated 


Speit pallanS = 
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in priestly costume, or as ZabubadA See Plates XVI. and XVIfl, and also antey, p. 334, where 
a full-sized representation of the bach of one of these tablets is given. 


Flate lY, 



Indesc Plate oj Flate IV, 
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JExjplanatton of Index Flate IV, 

This Plate shews the mural decoration of the Kbgun Cave to consist mainly of terra-cotta 
tablets, faced with representations of the Buddha, seated as already described. But a few facts 
are brought prominently to notice in it. 

Figure (I) is the recumbent Buddha of not an unusual type. 

Figure (2) is a seated image of the type explained below, p. 354, Plate Vll. 

Figures (3), (6) and (13) are representations of the Buddha preaching, a form which 
is very rare in modern figures, but which must have been common enough when these 
caves were decorated. I have photographs of a fine set of very ancient type in wood, now at the 
Shinbinkuji Pagoda in Tal6kmy6, which were taken thither from the l>itsaban Hill at Legaing, 
the ancient Vanijjagama in the Minbu District, one of the oldest sites in Upper Burmah.^^ One 
of these is now set up (restored) at the Sule Pagoda in Rangoon. Figure (13) has been 
accidentally cut out of the Plate, but is in the original photograph. 

Figure (7) represents the Buddha with his l>ah^k, or begging bowl. 

Figures (8), (9‘), (10) and (12) are interesting as shewing images of the Buddha (Shan 
type) with one sole only exposed. Fig. (11) shews him as Zabubade with a septuple tiara on 
his head. 

Figure (4) also shews the great hexagonal ornamented stalagmite, which is to be better seen 
on Plate VII. 

Figure (5) exhibits the damage, almost universal in pagodas found in or near the Oaves, 
and done in order to get the contents of the treasure chamber. See ante^ p. 333. 

The day when this Cave was visited happened to be that of the annual new year’s feast, 
and a couple of boys, worn out with the fatigues of the festival, are to be seen asleep in the 
foreground. The human figures in the photograph are useful to shew the proportions of the 
various objects shewn. 

Figure (14) is an inscription in modern Burmese characters on plaster, which has partly 
peeled o:fi. The figures 2157 can be made out on the original photograph through a magnifier. 
Given that this refers feo ‘‘the Year of Religion,” or Anno Buddhae, it yields the date 1613 A. D. 
At any rate the inscription is worth looking into, for there should be no difficulty in reading it. 
Its situation is marked in the sketch plan, a^ite, p. 336. 

Plate V. 

This shews a pagoda which has been twice dug into in search for treasure.^^ 

Of the mural decoration the objects of chief interest are a prominent figure of the Buddha 
preaching, and the small alabaster figures placed in hollows and on ledges in the upper part of 
the rock. 

The boys in the foreground are some of those, who had come to be present at the new year 
festival noted in describing the last plate. 


Plate VL 

This plate gives a view, shewing the way into the Main Hall from the Entrance Hall, and 
shews that the decoration of roof and walls by means of plastering them wdth terra-cotta 
tablets extends even to the recesses of the Main Hall. It also shews usefully the extraordinary 
richness of the remains and the confusion into which they have now fallen. 


72 See ante, Vol. SXI. p. 121 ; Vol. XXII. p. 6- 

73 This is the pagoda which appears in Plate la. Alexander, Travels, 1827, p. 18, says that about Bangoon a 
g’ood deal of this kind of damage was due to the European troops in the First War. 
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The main features of interest in the plate are those noted in the Index Plate. 



Jtideai Ha6e io Flats VI. 
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In many samples in this Plate, notably in figs. (1), (5), (7) and (9), it will be observed that 
the right sole is not exposed : and this in instances where the hgares liave obviously been built 
Tip of brick and plaster. 

Figures (2) and (3) represent devotees in an attitude of prayer, and so does fig. (6), 
giving the back view of a favorite attitude. 

Figure (4) is a sample of a ‘‘ Y6d‘aya P‘aya.’* 

Figure (7) is especially interesting as being that of the Buddha enthroned in the jaws of 
a gigantic three-headed serpent, figs. (8), (8), (8). Each head has been conventionalized in 
the manner already described. I possess a fine example from Amarapura in wood of the Buddha 
seated on a throne, canopied by a seven-headed serpent, but the example in the Plate is, so far 
as I am yet aware, unique. 

Flate VIL, Plate VIILfitj. 2, Plate IX., PUte IXa, Plate XIL, Plate XIIL, 

Plate XV. fig. 1. 

Plate XV. fig. 1 exhibits what is known as the Kyaikp^i Kyaikp^un, or simply as the 
Kyaikp^un, Pagoda near Pegu. The remaining plates exhibit glazed bricks found in its 
neighbourhood, or in Mr. Jackson’s Garden in the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu, or presumed 
to have come from these two spots. 

I think an examination of the Kyaikp^un Pagoda may throw light on the probable origin 
and date of these peculiar bricks, which I take to he conventional portraits and commemo- 
rative of devotees. 

Now the Xyaikp^iin Pagoda, a huge mass of brick 90 ft. high,^^ shews, I think, the 
infitienee of the Cambodian style of architecture. That is, it is a solid square brick tower, 
on each face of which sits'a huge figure of one of the four Buddhas of this dispensation, viz., 
Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa, and Gotama, Compare this plate with those given in 
FergussoiTs Indian Architecture , fig. 378, p. 680, and I hardly think that there can be much 
doubt about it. I have also a curious series of coarse chromolithogTaphs by M. Jammes of his 
visit to Angkor Thom, w'hich confirms this view. The extension of Cambodian, and later of 
Siamese, powei% for a time, as far west as Pegu can, I think, be shewn historically.^® The 
Siamese influence seems to have been strongest in the latter part of the 13th and early part of 
the 14th centuries: in the 15th century we find the native Talaing Dynasty firmly established. 
The Cambodians were overthrown by the Siamese in the 14th century, and their influence was 
not apparently felt in RamaiinadSsa after the 10th century. So that, if the Cambodians had 
a hand in the design of this tower, it must date back at least to the 10th century, 
and to its being a weli-knowm structure in Talaing times in the 15th century we have the 
testimony of the Kalyani Inscriptions, in which it appears as the Mahabuddharupa near a ferry 
over the Y6ga, or Pegu, River 

Plate XIII. goes to further shew the influence of Cambodian art in this region. The 
glazed brick shewn here is from the Zainganaing Quarter of Pegu and the costume of the 
figures is strongly Cambodian 

Plates IX. and IXa exhibit two couples of figures of the portrait class, both, I believe, from 
Zainganaing. They also shew two versions of the inscription described ante, p. 343 f. 
Plate IX. shews the inscription as described, and Plate IXa shews it in a more cursive form, 
which is interesting on that account. Apart from the testimony of the inscription the costume 

See ante, Vol. XXI. p. 383. There is in the Phayre Museum a small stone object (broken) with the four 
Buddhas seated back to back. It was taken from the neighbourhood of the Kyaip'nn Pagoda, and may well have 
been a votive model of it. In Bnchanan-Hamilton’s “ Account of the Religion and Literature of the Burmas ” in 
Asiatic Researches, vi., 265, the Pour Buddhas turn up as Chanchasam, Gonagom, Gaspa, and Godaina ! In Malcolm, 
Travels, Vol. ii. p. 2S4, they are Kankathan, Gaunagon, Kathapa and Gandama, and in Siamese, Kakasan, Xonagon, 
Kasap and Kodom. 

See Phayre, History of Burma, pp. 63-66 : ante, Vol. XXI. p. 377. Ante, p. 46. 

Bat see ante, p. 344 f., as to a possible Siamese origin for these figures. 
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of the figures is Siamese or Cambodian, as also are the costumes of similar figures in Plates 
YIII. fig, 2, IX., IXa, and XII. from the same place. The figures are not clothed in 
Burihese fashion. 

1 would draw attention to the head-dress of these figures, because if compared with 
that of the “ Shan Buddhas’* and many non-Burmese figures shewn in Plates lo:, lY., YI. and 
YII., as found in the caves about Maulmain, it will be seen that they are identical, and 
give us a clue as to when they must have been deposited. 

In Place YII., at the point indicated in the index plate below, is a remarkable seated figure 
of the Cambodian type, as shewn in Plate XIII. 



Index to Plate VIL 

Close to the Kyaikp^un Pagoda is a large metal image of the Buddha overgrown now by 
the roots of a huge p'ipaZ tree. In the illustration of this in Plate YIII, fig. 2 are to be seen 
specimens of glazed bricks, shewing precisely the class of ‘ portraits ' above described. The 
inference is that whatever the date of the Kyaikp^un Pagoda itself may be, that is also 
the date of the bricks seen in the Plate. 

The structures in the Zainganaiug Quarter, whence these figures came, can he most safely 
attributed to a time before Dhammacheti (the middle of the 15th century), and if the 

The great Mahaeh^ti Pagoda in Zaingaaaing was, however, not built till the 16th century, and the Kalyani 
Peng was built by Dhammach^t. 
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date of the Kyaikp'an Pagoda is to be placed earlier than the 13th century, we get a date 
for these glazed portrait bricks, at the latest the 10th century A. D., and by analogy a 
similar date for the deposit of similar votive o:fferings in the caves. Assuming the remains to be of 
Cambodian origin, then, as the Cambodian power lasted in these parts from the 6th to the 10th 
centuries, the period between them would be that in which the bulk of the older deposits 
must have been made. 

To sum up the evidence so far available, it may be said that the older cave remains, if 
Cambodian, date between the eth and 10th centuries A. D. : if Siamese, the date must 
be put forward to the 13th or 14th century, 

plate VIIL fig, 1 , and Plates X. and XL 



Index to Plate VIIL fig, 1 . 

Plate VIII. fig. 1 shews selected specimens from the collection of glazed bricks from Pegu 
(see ante^ p. 340) in the Phayre Museum, Pangobn. Some are said to have come from Syriam, 
hut I cannot say which. They are sufficient in number and variety to shew the point of the 
remark already made that the whole set must have represented the march, battle, flight and 
defeat of an ogre army. The march of arm^d ogres is depicted in figs. (13), (14), (IS), (16), 
and (17) : the battle in figs, (.1), (2), (7), (8), (9), (10), (11) and (12): the flight in figs. (6) and 
(18) : the defeat, as shewn in attitudes of supplication, in (3), (4), (5), and (19). 

Plates X. and XL shew some similar figures to those in this instructive Plate in greater 
detail. In Plate X. two couples of the army marching are shewn, and one, fig. (3), of the flight. 
Pigure (4) represents the prisoners, two women in the tight fitting drawers, or girded skirt, of 
the lower orders of tho Malays and Siamese. The trunk and legs, as amongst these women 
still, are bare. Plate XI. exhibits the battle in figs. (5), (6) and (7), while fig. (8) represents the 
flight. 
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The figures are fnrther extremely instructive in the matter of costume, and how instructive 
in the matter of arms, the accompanying drawing, taken hy Mr. D. M. Gordon of the Burma 
Secretariat from the original bricks, will shew. 



The d^ds or knives are shewn in figs. (1), (4), (6), (9), (10) : an adze in fig. (2) : daggef® 
in figs. (5), (8): spears in figs. (3), (7), (8), (11), (13) ; round embossed shields (? of leather) in 
figs. (1), (2), (5), (fig, (5) has a peculiarly Indian attitude and appearance)^ (6), (14) ; square shields 
(? of bamboo) in figs. (9), (10), (13) : a Malay in fig. (14) : awoodeumalletinfig. (15) : an 
Indian composite bow, with arrow in fig. (12) (the arrow appears to have palm^leaf « feathers *)3 
a Kachin cross-bow and arrow in fig, (14): and a quoit in fig. (7). 
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Erom Plate XI. fig. 8, 1 extract two more varieties of armament : an axe and a pestle.^® 



Tlie two axes and the drum below are taken by myself from bricks in the Phayre Museum, 
which are not shewn on the Plates, 



Many more forms could, 1 think, be made out from a careful examination of the whole 
110 bricks in the Museum, but enough have been given to shew the value of these bricks 
historically k 

I would, however, warn antiquaries that it is quite possible that these bricks represent the 
Ydmazaty which is the Edmdyana in disguise, and that it is not, therefore, to be assumed from 
them that such foreign articles as the composite bow and the round embossed shield exhibit 
anything more than what the artists had ^een.in pictures. 

Flates Xllla, XIV, and XlVa* 

These represent sculptured stones from Tliatdn. One would say that they were unique 
in Burma, were it not for the description of Pagan in Yule’s Ava, p. 54, and in Orawfurd’s Ava^ 
p. 69.30 They are j)7imd facie Hindu, and Vaishnava Or Saiva in type, according to the 
reading of the symbols carved on them.^i But i think Rajendralula Mitra’s remarks in Buddha 
Gaya, p, 138 f., are instructive in this connection, as shewing how much Tantrik Hinduism and 
Buddhism are mixed up in Buddhist sculpture in Gaya itself. He also shews that a Burmese 
inscription was found at the foot of an image of ^Siva and Parbati ! (page 227). 

The head-dresses of the figures are remarkable, presuming them to precede the figures in 
the Cave remains. It will be seen that they are practically the same as those attributed to 

One of the “ elephants ” in Plate X. fig. 2, has a distinct axe m his hand. 

Crawfurd’s remarks, page 7(1, in explanation, I think, Mt the right nail on the head. In his Siam,-p. 150, 
Craufurd makes the following statement, which may prove of use in this connection. “ Some questions put to our 
visitor upon the present oeca,«ion, respecting the origin of the Hindu images we saw in the temple, elucidated a 
point of some consequence in the history of Hindu emigration. They stated that the images in question were brought 
to Siam from Western India in the year 785 of the vulgar era of the Siamese, which corresponds with the year 1406 
of our time. This fact, if correct, proves that an intercourse subsisted between Western India and Siam a full 
ceijtury before Europeans had foand their way to the liirtter country.” 

See ante, VoL XXI. p. 381. 
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Cambodian origin, ante^ p. 354, and, for tbe matter of that, *approacli very closely to those 
noted in Buddha Gaya, Plates Xlll., XXI. and XXV. 

Given tliat these stones represent Buddhist sculptures, they would shew that the 
Tantrik or Northern Buddhism was once prevalent in the neighbourhood of That6n,s2 . 
a view confirmed by the remarks made ante Vol. XXI. p. 381, concerning the “ Hindu” nature ^ 
of the glazed tablets round the I>ajrip‘aya, and further by the presence of the image of 
MabondayS in the Caves. 

Mabdndayd, respresents the Barth Goddess, VasundharS,, who is the Vasudhara of 
Cunningham’s Mahdhodhi and the Prithivi Devi of Rajendralala Mitra.®^ She is Vajra- 
varahi and Vajra-kalika, mother of the Buddha, according to the Northern belief. Her 
image is, at Buddha Gaya, often distinctly Hindu in type, with 4, 6, and even 8 arms.®^ As 
Mabondaye she is to be seen in Burmese sculptures in many places, notably at the Mahamuni 
Pagoda at Mandalay, and I am, as at present advised, strongly inclined to hold that the four- 
armed female (?) figure in Plate Xllla is simply Vasudhara.®^ It should also be noted that 
Hajendrairda Mitra points out, at p. 6 of his Buddha Gaya, that her cult appeared very early 
in Buddhism. 

The presence of Tantrik Buddhism in Burma is a point of more importance than it 
would at first appear. The usual belief, based on local tradition, is that the Bnrmaiis got 
their Buddhism through Pali from Ceylon. This belief does not, however, stand historical 
criticism as clearly as it should to be undeniably correct,®® and if it can be shewn that the 
sculptural remains all over the country are of Tantrik origin, the opposite theory, based on 
criticism, that the Burmans really got their culture and religion oVerland, or by sea, from the 
North, will gain overwhelming support. 

Here, at any rate, is a pretty bit of evidence of the early presence of Northern 
Buddhism in Thatdn from a native writer of much learning on the points of which he treats 
Sarat Chandra Das, in his Indian Bandits in the Land of 8'now, p. 50 f., gives a short life of 
Dipankara Srijntoa, Atisa, and says that he ‘*was born A. D. 980 in the royal family of 
Gaur at Vikramaiiipur in BahgMa, a country lying to the East of Vajrasana (Buddha Gaya),’* 
His name was Chandragarbha and he was educated by “the sage JSturi, an adept.” 

He acquired proficiency in the three pitahas oi the four classes of the Hinayana 'Sravakas, 
in the Vaiseshika philosophy, in the three pitahas of the Mahaytoa doctrine, the high 
metaphysics of the Mklliyamika and Yogkharya schools, and thO four classes of Tantras. 
Having acquired the reputation of being a great pandit in the Sastras of the Tirthikas, he 
defeated a learned Brahman in disputation. Then preferring the practice of religion to the ease 
and pleasures of this world, he commenced the study* of the meditative science of the Buddhists, 
which consists of the trmhshd of the three studies — morality, meditation and divine 
learning — , and for this purpose he went to the vihdra of Krishnagiri to receive his lessons from 
E:ihula Gupta. Here he was given the secret name of Guhyajnana Yajra, and initiated into 
the mysteries of esoteric Buddhism. At the age of nineteen he took the sacred vows from 
'Sila Rakshita, the Mahasaiigika Acharya of Odantapuri, who gave him the name of Dipankara 

S3 Canaingliani, op. cit. p. 55, skews that it had completely gained ascendancy at Buddha Gay^ before the 
MiisalmCxn conquest in J2U1 A. D. 

83 Bialdha Gayd, p. 139. 

8^ For a thoroughly Tantrik conception of VasundharH see Forchhammer, Report on Ant. in Aralcan, p. 19, 
where he translates an inscription May Y asundharsl, whose extent measures g40,000 yOjanas, raise an accla- 
mation of < sddhu, s’idhu/ as a witness to this good work of mine.” But I must say that I cannot clearly folloYf 
the passage, or the name, in the text given. 

85 Compare Buddha Gayd, Plates XXI. fig. 2, and XX. fig. 4. Oldfield’s remarks on the Nepalese representa- 
tions of Dharina, Sketches from Nlpal, Vol II. p. 160 ff., may be read with much instruction in this connection. 
See, also, his illustration at Vol. II. p. 157 of the Triratna. 

86 Vide Mr. Ffoulkes’ article on Buddhaghosa, ante*Yoh XIX. p. 105 ff., and Mr, Taw Sein-Ko’s article* on 
Sanskrit words in the Burmese language, ante, Vol. XXI. p. 94 ff., and a 7 ite, p. 102 ff. 
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Srijnana. At tlie age of thirty-one he 'was ordained in the highest order of Bhikshn, and also 
given the vows of a Bodhisattva by Dharma Rakshita, He received lessons in metaphysics 
from several eminent Buddhist philosophers of Magadha.” He was in short a typical 
Northern teacher of the time. 

Now Sarat Chandra Has goes on to tell us that Dipankara *‘on account of these divers 
attainments, which moved his mind variously in different directions, resolved to go to Ach^rya 
Chandrakirtti, the High Priest of Suvariiadvipa. Accordingly, in the company of some 
merchants, he embarked for Suvarnadvipa in a large vessel The voyage was long and tedious, 
extending over several months, during which the travellers were overtaken by terrible storms. 
At this time Suvariiadvipa was the headquarters of Buddhism in the East, and its High Priest 
was considered the greatest scholar of his age. Dipankara resided there for a period of 
twelve years, in order to completely master the pure teachings of the Buddha, of which the 
key was possessed by the High Priest alone.” On his return he took up his residence at 
the shrine of the Mahabodhi at Vajrasana (Buddha Gaya). 

Sarat Chandra Das also remarks, and he seems to be right in so doing, that Suvarnadvipa 
was Thatdn. 

Also, I cannot help quoting a note by Dr. Rost to p. 234 of Vol. I, of his edition* of M'is- 
cf^llaneous Papers relating to Lzdo-Ghhia in which, after describing Prof, Kern’s w'ork in con- 
nection with the Sanskrit inscriptions in the peninsula of Malacca, he says: — These 
inscriptions conffrm in a remarkable manner the conclusions to which the recent (1886) 
decipherments by Barth, Bergaigne, Senart and Kern, of the Cambodian inscriptions 
inevitably tend — viz., that Buddhism came to the peninsula and Camboja, not from 
Ceylon, but from regions on the coasts of India, where the so-called Northern type of 
that religion was current.’’ 

That the great mediaeval revival of Buddhism in Burma was supported by Southern infln- 
ence is unquestionable, but it is far from proved as yet that the original Buddhism of the 
country was not directly Indian in origin, or that mediaeval Northern Buddhism did not greatly 
affect the ideas of the people. As regards the educated, Tantrik worship and philosophy would 
seem to have disappeared, but, under cover of 7 lfl^-(spirit) worship, it would seem to still largely 
survive among the people. 

# 

In any case, any such images as those under consideration are worth study, wherever found 
in order to settle the fundamental point now raised. 

To put the matter fairly before the student, it is right to add here the views that a 
eapable Hindu scholar takes of the figures shewn on Plates XIII^?, XIV., and XIV«, 
and so I give here verbatim an opinion kindly expressed for me by Pandit Hari Mohan 
Vidyfiblmshan, who has no doubt as to the Vaishnava nature of the stones. He writes 
‘^Plates XIV. and XIV<x illustrate the Ananta-sagya of Narayajia (Vishnu), i. e,, Vishnu is 
represented in human form slumbering on the serpent Sesha, and floating on the waters before 
the creation o-f the world, or during the periods of temporary annihilation of the universe. 
The figure at the bottom of the Plates is that of Narayana with four arms- He is floating 
on the waters reclining on the serpent Sesha. In Plate XIVc^ the hood of the serpent is 
visible. Two of the most common names of Vishiju are Chatur-bhuja (four-armed) and 
A-nanta-sayana (he who sleeps on the serpent Ananta). From the lotus of his navel spring the 
three gods of the Hindu triad, — Brahma, Vishnu and Mahlsvara. The three stalks of the 
lotus are very clear in Plate XIV. The figure on the right of the triad is Brahma with four 
heads, whence his names Chaturanana (four-faced), Nabliija (navel born), and Abja-y6ni 
(lotus born). The figure in the middle with four arms represents Vishnu, the or 

couch, in his hand (in Plate XIV.) being visible. The figure on the left is Mah^svara, the 
.trisuLa in his hand being quite plain in Plate XIV. One of his names is Trisuli. 
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Plate Xllla represents Yislinu with four arms. With one of his left hands he is 
raising his gadd, or club called yaumodaki. The hgnrc on his left is not quite clear, but seems 
to be an attendant.” 

It will be observed that there are the remains of an inscription on Plat© Xllla by th© 
right arms of the large figure. I tried to make it out on the stone and failed, but from a 
plaster cast I had taken enough could he seen of it to determine the characters to b© 
Burmese of the Eyauksit type, 

Plate XV. fig. 2 . 

This plate represents the tablet found in Pegu by Mr. Taw Sein-Ko YoL ^XI. p.385). 
In the Phayre Museum there are three more such tablets : one from Pegu and two from Pagan.sJ’ 
There is a number of such tablets in the British Museum and in the South Kensington 
Museum, brought thither from Buddha Gaya itself. They seem to be intended to memo- 
rialize in a small space the life of the Buddha, after th*e fashion, on a much larger scale, 
of the stone slabs pictured by Oldfield, Sketches from Ni'paly Yol. II, p. 56, and quite ^lately in 
Part II, of the Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

The inscription on this particular tablet, which is in medical Northern Indian characters, 
proves beyond all doubt, irrespective of its general form, that it is a specimen of a distinct 
class of votive objects found in great numbers at Buddha Gaya. In Plate XXIY. of his 
Mahdb6dhi, Sir A. Cunningham figures several of the tablets he found and calls them ‘Herra- 
cotta seals,” and I think the best explanation of them is thab given ante^ in Yol. XXL p. 385, 
footnote, viz., that there was a factory of such objects at Gaya for the pilgrims, who took 
them thence all over the Buddhist world of the time as keepsakes and relics, and presented them 
to their own places of worship on their return home. The tablet figured in the plate is almost 
identical with the much finer specimen figured by Cunningham as fig. E, Plate XXIY. 

The only special remark I would make about it is that the serpentine objects towards ths? 
top of the .tablet (see figure below) are not serpent heads, but the leaves of the hodhi tree, knowa 
to the Burmese as nyaungywet. 



The institution of formal pilgrimages to (Iay4 frohi Biir'fna is proved lby tie inscriptions^ 
there, dated in the llth century Ai D., and it may be fairly argued that the presence of thes^ 
tablets in Bagah and Pegu is due to the pilgrimages made from the former place in the 
llth century and from the latter, under the auspices of the great revivalist king Dhammach^ti,- 
in the 15th century, BhammacMti is well known to have sent a large pilgrimage to Gaya. 

^ See also Crawfilrd’^' AVa^ p. 69. lu PorchhammePs i^epori on the Itydulhu Tem<ple at Fagan, similar tablets 
are shewn on Rates VII.- and VIII. Nos. 15, 16 and 17, but not described. Phayre, Bist. of Burma, p. 14 f., seem^’ 
to refer to those tablets s and does Clement Williams^ Through Burmah to Ghim, 57. 
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Plates XVL and XYIa. 


As the figures in these two Plates hare unfortunately not been numbered, it is necessary 
to give index nambers here^ thus : — 


Plate XVL 

1 2 

5 4 

7 

8 


3 

6 


Plate XV la. 

2 

1 3 

5 

4 6 


ill Plate XVI. all the figures represent terra-cotta tablets from D‘ammaba and Kogun* 
Figures (1), (4), (6) and (8) represent the Buddha as Zabubad^, and Figs. (2), (6) and (7) shew 
him dressed in priestly costume. Figure (7) is intei’esting as shewing in the original bad 
gilding, proved by the figure being now covered with verdigris. 

Figure (3) she'Ws one of three small tablets found in the Kogun Cave. I cannot explain it 
further than by pointing out that it shews a king seated on a throne with a standing female 
figure on either side of him and three seated Bnddhas, or perhaps Buddha, Sahgha and 
Dharma, over his head. 

In Plate XVIa we have Fig. (1) the Buddha as Zabubade and in Fig. (3) Zabfibadd him- 
self kneeling to the Buddha after his defeat. In Fig. (4) we see a specimen of a ‘‘ Shan 
Buddha/’ with the right sole not exposed. All these are from Kogun. Figure (2) exhibits a fine 
plaster head of the Buddha canopied by the grotesqued head of Ananta. This is from the 
Farm Cave. 

In Figs. (5) and (6) are compared two images in wood, gilt, of priests or disciples praying 
to the Buddha, Figure (5) is one of a modern set from Prome of the eight attiludes of prayer.** 
Figure (6) is from Kogun and is clearly ancient, in form. 

Plates XVIIL and XIX. 

The fine situations of many pagodas and religious buildings in Burma has been 
often remarked. The same may be said of many of the cities of the Burmese : — Rangoon, 
Maulmain, Prome, Pagan, Mandalay, Sagaing, Ava, Amarapnra, are all placed in exceptionally 
fine situations. Even fiat Pegu looks well from the river. The site of the great, but abortive, 
pagoda at Myingun, opposite Mandalay, is most striking. * 

Another prominent feature in pagoda building is tho habit tho Burmese have, ‘Owing 
to the increased merit gained thereby, of erecting them in difficult situations. The 
greater the difficulty, the greater the merit {kul>6). This is common to all Burma, and it may 
be said that most difficult and naturally inaccessible hills have pagodas on the top, access to 
which is often only to be had by climbing rickety bamboo ladders up dangerous precipices and 
over deep clefts in tbe rock.®® 

In Plate XVIII. is given a well-known specimen of one of many similar pagodas in 
the Shw%yin District, L e., in the heart of Ramannadesa. It is only possible to reach it by 
means of ladders. * 


This has been noticed by Clement Williams, Through Burniah to Chinas p. 64 i Malcom, Travels^ 1839, ii* 60, 
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Plate XIX. shews the approach to the D ‘animal? a Cave on the Jain River. This plate 
exhibits all the peculiarities above mentioned. It shews the very fine situation of the village 
of D‘amma]?a, the small gilt pagoda on the summit of the hill overlooking the river, and the 
monastic buildings around it. The hill in the distance is that in which the great cave is 
situated and on its difficult summit are situated no less than three small pagodas. 

The Original Photographs, 

I desire to record fully the origin of the Plates, which has only been partially noted on 
the Plates themselves. 

Mr. Pa Klier of Rangoon took Plates I., VI., YII., XVII., XVIII., and XIX. Mr. P. O. 
Oertel took Plates la, III., IV., V., VIII. Fig. 1, during the journey herein described. The 
late Mr. R. Romanis took Plate IL many years ago*. Messrs. Watts and Skeen of Rangoon 
took Plates VIII. Fig. 2, XV. Fig. 1, and at my special request Plates IX., X., XI., XII., XIIL, 
XIIIu, XIV., XIVu, XV. Fig, 2, XVL, XVIa. Mr, W. Robinson of the Oxford Museum 
took Plate IXu, also at my special request. 

12. — Additional Hotes.®® 

The Sculptures from Thaton, 

There is a passage in Anderson’s Mandalay to Momien, p. 216, which is extremely valuable 
for the purposes of the present discussions, for it seems to settle the Northern Buddhistic 
nature of the remains from Thatdn. “ In the kkyotmg [monastery] which formed our 
residence [at Momien], there was a figure of Puang-=ku [i, e., Pan Ku] the Creator, seated on 
a bed of leaves resembling those of the sacred pad^na or lotus. This remarkable four-armed 
figure was lifesize and naked, save for garlands of leaves round the neck and loins. He was 
seated cross-legged like Buddha, the two uppermost arms stretched out, forming each a right- 
angle, The right hand held a white disc and the left a red one. The two lower arms were in 
the attitude of carving, the right hand holding a mallet and the left a chisel.’’ 

Compare this description with Plate XIII,, and there can be little doubt that the two 
representations are meant for the same mythological personage. As to Pan Ku, I gather from 
Mayer’s Chinese Eeader^s ’Handbook, pp. 173 (under Pan Ku), 201 (under Sze-ma Ts’ien), and 
376 (Sung Dynasty), that this primordial being of the Chinese was unknown in 85 B. C., and is 
not heard of befdre 420 A. D. Now, according to Eitel, Buddhism, p. 22ffi, Buddhistic images 
and ideas first became popularized in China betjveen .62 and 75 A. D* under the Emperor Ming 
Ti of the Eastern Han Dynasty, and at once became allied with Tauism, which had at that time 
already descended to the level of the indigenous and popular aminism.®^ Further, Pan Ku 
would also appear to be the counterpart, representative, or successor in art and sculpture, as 
well as in association, of the Buddhist Dharma as conceived by the Northern schools.®^ 

In this connection, I may as well note here, as a proof of the survival of Tantrik notions 
among the modern Burmese, that I have beeu for some time collecting all the vernacular 
literature I can lay Hands on about the “Thirty-seven Nats,” or chief spirits. I have amongst 
other documents four complete sets of drawings of the Thirty-seven Nats. The drawings do 
not agree in numbering or nomenclature, but they all agree in giving two of the Nats four to 
six arms each.®2 

I have already had occasion to remark that it is easy to mix up Buddhist and Hindu 
sculpture, and to mistake the former for the latter. Writing, as I now am, in the hope of 

*8 From inform itioa procured since the pages of this article were set up. 

See also Beal, BuUhist Records, Vol. i. p. x. si See Eitel, Op. cit , pp. 91-9ofe. 

The stories of the Nats all purport to be historical and to state who they were in life. They seem to 
approach very closely to the “saints” of the Indian Musalmans, to the Bhiitas of Southern India, and in some 
respects to the canonized saints of Europe. Bowring shows, Siam, I. 291, that something very like Ndt-worship is 
common in Siam. 
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rousing students in Burma to a deep examination of the splendid antiquities about them, and 
observing, as indeed one cannot help doing, the unanimity with which they hold that Burmese 
Buddhism has always been what it is now, and their tendency to refer everything Vaishnava or 
Saiva in form to a supposed pre-Buddhistic Hinduism, I would draw prominent attention to 
some remarks made by Brian Hodgson nearly 70 years ago. The caution he inculcates is to 
my mind as important now as it was in those early days of Buddhistic research. 

Writing in 1827 and 1828, he®^ g^yg . “ It is the purpose of the following paper to furnish 
to those, who have means and inclination to follow them out, a few hints relative to the extreme 
resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism, 
Having myself resided some few years in a Bauddha country [N8pal], I have had ample opportu- 
nity of noting this resemblance, and a perusal of the works of Crawfurd,®^ of BaflSes, and of th® 
Bombay Literary Society, has satisfied me that this curious similitude is not peculiar to the 
country wherein I abide. I observe that my countrymen, to whom any degree of identity 
between faiths, in general so opposite to each other as Saivism and Buddhism, never seems to 
have occurred, have, in their examination of the monuments of India and its islands, proceeded 
on an assumption of the absolute incommunity between the types of the two religions, as well 
as between the things typified. This assumption has puzzled them not a little, so often as the 
evidence of their examination has forced upon them the observation of images in the closest 
juxtaposition, which their previous ideas, nevertheless, obliged them to sunder as far apart as 
Brahmanism and Buddhism* 

When, in this oonntry in which I reside, I observed images tbe most apparently 
Saiva placed in the precincts of Saugata [Buddhist] temples, I was at first inclined to 
consider the circumstance as an incongruity, arising out of ignorant confusion of the two 
creeds by the people of this country. But, upon multiplying my observations, such a resolution 
gave me no satisfaction. These images often occupied the very penetralia of Saugata temples, 
and in the sequel I obtained sufficient access to the conversation and books of the Banddhas to 
convince me that the cause of the difficulty lay deeper than I had supposed. The best informed 
of the Bauddhas contemptuously rejected the notion of the images in queetion being 
Saiva, and in the books of their own faith they pointed out the Bauddha legends, justifying 
and explaining their use of such, to me, doubtful symbols. Besides, my access to the Buro“ 
pean works, of which I have already spoken, exhibited to me the very same apparent anomaly- 
existing in regions the most remote from one another and from that wherein I dwell. Indeed, 
whencesoever Bauddha monuments, sculptural or architectural, had been drawn by European 
curiosity, the same dubious symbols were exhibited ; nor could my curiosity be at all appeased 
by the assumption which I found employed to explain them, I showed these monuments to 
a well informed old. Bauddha, and asked him what he thought of them, particularly the famous 
Trimurti image of the Cave Temple of the west. He recognized it as a genuine Bauddha 

image ! As he did many others, declared by onr writers to be Saiva ! The purpose 

of my paper is to show that very many symbols, the most apparently Saiva, are, notwithstand- 
ing, strictly and purely Bauddha ; and that, therefore, in tbe examination of the antiquities 
of India and its islands, we need not vex ourselves, because on the sites of old Saugata temples 
we find the very genius loci arrayed with many of the apparent attitudes of a Saiva god. Far 
less need we infer, from the presence, on such sites, of seemingly Saiva images and types, the 
presence of actual Saivism. Upon the whole, therefore, I deem it certain, as 

9S ‘‘On the extreme resemblance that prevails between many of the symbols of Buddhism and Saivism.” 
Oriental Quarterly Magazine^ vii. 218-ff, viii. 252ff. ; Languages, etc., of N^pdl, 133ff. 

Q. Crawfurd, BJcetclies of tlie Hindus, 1792, or perhaps J. Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago. In 
tljie former wort, Vol. ii. p. is an account of the “ affinity between the religion of Siam, China, Japan, and 

Thibet, and that of Hindustan,” the author remarking in a footnote to p. 117, “ with the religion of Arraoan and 
IPegu we are not much acquainted ; but, as far as I had been able to learn, it is almost the same with that of Siam.” 
In 1786, Elouest, the traveller, sent home a long account of the “ Eeligions des Pegnans et des Bramas ” {T‘oung 
Fao, ii. but it seems to have been official and to have never been published till 1891. 
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Ts-ell that the types of Saivism and Buddhism are very frequently the same, as that the 
things typified are, always more or less, and generally radically, different.” 

Pegu Jars. 

Anderaon, English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, page 95, gives a 
reference to the Pegu jar, which is a valuable contribution on the subject, to prove the spread 
of the article at that time. He quotes “a memorandum of 1664 preserved in the Public Pecord 
Office, London, and entitled, ‘The Trade of India as ’tis now managed by the English 
Company of Merchants trading in some parts of it is very invaliid in comparison of what is 
now drove by our neighbour nation the Dutch/ It states that “many sorts of clothing are 
sent into Pegu, a Port in y^ Bay [Bangala] which returnes rubies and readie money, the coine 
or currant money of the place, allsoe Martanans Jarres. ’’ 

Yule gives tbe quotation from Pyrard de Laval, already referred to, from the French 
edition of 1679 (i. 179), thus:— “Des iarres les plus belles, les mieux vernis et les mieux 
fagonnees que j’aye veu ailleurs. II y en a qui tiennent autant qu^vne pippe et plus. Elies 
se fout au Royaume de Martabane, d’ou on les apporte, et d ou elles prennent leur nom par 
toute ITnde.’^ Commenting on this passage in his edition of Pyrard (i. 259), Gray remarks, 9® 
“Mr. Bell (Report on the Maldives, 1880) saw some large earthenware jars at Mal^ some about 
two feet high, called rumha, and others large and barrel shaped, called md-tabdn. The name 
seems to survive also on the Madras coast; e. g,, we find in Mr. P. Brown’s Zillah Dictionary, 
1852, ‘ Martaban, name of a place in Pegu : a black jar in which rice is imported from' (sic) 
thence.’ ” 

In Brown’s oJtheMi;&ed Dialects and Foreign Words used in Telugu, I 

find, page 88 : “ Martaban, a black Pegu jar; so called because imported from Martaban/’ 

Perhaps the neatest unconscious reference of all to the Pegu jar is in Hunter’s Account of 
Fegu, 1785, which tells us (page 65) that “a foreigner may marry one of the natives, on which 
occasion he pays a stipulated sum to her parents ; but, if he leaves the country, he is not per- 
mitted to carry his wife along with him. So strict is the law in this particular, and so 
impossible it is to obtain a dispensation from it, that some men, who have had a great affection 
for their wives, have been obliged, on their departure, to carry them away secretly in jars, 
which were supposed to he filled with water.” 

I may as well summarize here, in tabular form, the history and wanderings of the Pegu 
Jar from the evidence alluded to above and ante^ page 340f., including the statements made 
in Yule, Hobson- Jobson, s. v, Martaban. 


Date. 

Place. 

Name. 

Author. 

c. 748 

Burma »»• 


Parker. 

e. 832 

Burma ... ... 


Parker. 

1350 

India 

Martaban 

Ibn Batdta. 

c. 1450 

France ••• .»• 

Martabani 

“1,001 Jours” 

1516 

Pegu 

Martaban 

Barbosa. 

1598 

Do 

Martauana 

Linschoten. 

1609 

Phnippines and Japan 

Tibor 

De Morga. 

1610 

Maldives 

Martabane 

Pyrard de Laval, 

1615 

1 Portugal 

J Marfcabania 

.1 Du Jarric. 


pyrard was wrecked in the Maidive Islands on the 2nd July 1602, and was a captive there till February 1607, 
and it was during his captivity that he remarked on the Martaban jars, which he saw in the ships from Mogor (« the 
coast of Sindh and GrujarSt), Arabia, and Persia. 
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Bate. 

Place. 

Name. 

Author. 

1664 

England 

... 


Martanan ... 

Anderson. 

1673 

France ... 



Merdebani .* 

Galland. 

1673 

Western India.. 

• •• 


Mortivan ... 

Fryer. 

1688 

India 

... 


Montaban 

Dampier. 

1690 

Moluccas 



Marfcavana 

Rumphius. 

1711 

Pegu 



Mortivan 

Lockyer. 

1726 

India 

... 


Martavaan 

Yalentijn. 

1727 

Pegu 

... 


Martavan... 

Alex. Hamilton. 

1740 

India 

... 


Pegu Jar 

Wheeler. 

1820 

Arabia and Persia 

... 


Martaban 

Fraser. 

1833 

Pegu 

... 


Pegu Jar 

Low. 

1850 

: Borneo 

... 


Gusih 

Boyle. 

1851 

Calcutta and Maulmain 


Pegu Jar 

Exhibition Catalogue, 1851. 

1852 

North Madras ... 

... 


Martaban 

Brown. 

1880 

Maldives ‘ ... 

... 


Mataban ( Rumba) 

BelL 


Some Forgotten Ancient Sites. 

The whole of Eastern Eamaniiadesa, now comprised in the Maulmein, or Amherst 
[Kyaikk‘ami], District of Burma, having for centuries been the battle ground between 
Burman, Talaiiag, Shan, Karen, Taung^u, Siamese, and Cambodian, — the cockpit, in fact, of, 
Lower Burma, — is alive with historic memories and full of old historic sites, which, perhaps 
patience and careful study, both of the surface of the country, and of the old MS. chronicles 
and records preserved in many parts of it, may yet recover to the student. 

Many of these places are now practically unknown even to the local residents, and 
certainly so to the world of orientalists in general. But, in one of the wildest pamphlets abont 
Burma that it has been my lot to peruse, Goryton's Letter to the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce on the prospects of a direct Trade Route to China through Mouhnein, 1870,^® at page 12, 
is preserved a paragraph from a Forest Report of 1848, which has a notice, worth following 
up, of some ruined sites along the I>aung3in river, forming part of the boundary between 
Burma and Siam : — 

Before the occupation of these Provinces by the Burmese, the valley of the Thouugyeen 
was divided into four counties or jurisdictions, extending from Donaw to the Toungnyo range, 
and supported a considerable Talien [Talaing] population. The chief cities, the ruins of which 
may still be traced, were Meerawadie, Doungnuey (now Wiensaw), Dounggryyeen (now 
Ekalaik), and Dong Thoungyeen. These were all situated on the now British bank of the 
Thoungyeen, whilst their rice cultivation lay on the other side of the river, now possessed by the 
Shans subject to Siam,” For these town names read Mydwad% Longnwe, Winsb, Dongjiyi?!, 
Bonghaungjin. All appear to be unknown to any fame, except Myawadi, which is mentioned 
in the British Burma Gazetteer, II. 797, and again at page 4*28. This time without any kind of 
mention as to its being a place of ancient historical interest;.' Mason, Natural Productions of 
Burm.a, page iii. of the 1850 Ed., gives a story of another site of similar name, Longyin, under 
the name Dongyang, in his own peculiar romantic style ; and this story is partly repeated in 
the British Burma Gazetteer, II. 141, s.v. Doonreng : so difficult is it in the present state of 

The author was Recorder of Maulmain ; and for astonishing discursiveness and, to the Anglo-Burman, 
for amusing comments on current local politics, I recommend this production. One gathers that he lived in per- 
petual hot water with the Government, and one does not wonder. 
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Burmese transliteration to identify place names. Dongyin appears to be a Karen name 
according to Mason, who takes tbe opportunity, as usual, to record the local folk-etymology 
thereof as the true one ! 

' The K^gun Cave. 

The American Missionary, Maloom, travelled about the rivers which centre at Moulmein 
in 1835 with Judson, and gives an account, somewhat confused in its outlines, of the caves 
visited by myself. He says that he went to “ the three most remarkable — one on the Dah 
Gyieng and two on the Salween.’’ I gather from his description that these were respectively 
the D^ammal?d on the Jain and the P‘dgat and Kogun on the Salween. Of the last he gives 
an account in his Travels^ Vol. II. p. 6 If., which is sufficiently graphic to be worth repeating. 

The entrance is at the bottom of a perpendicular, but uneven, face of the mountain, inclosed in 
a strong brick wall, which forms a large vestibule. The entrance to this enclosure is by a path, 
winding along the foot of the mountain, and nothing remarkable strikes the eye, till one passes 
the gate, where the attention is at once powerfully arrested. Not only is the space within the 
wall filled with images of Gaudama of every size, but the whole face of the mountain, to the 
height of 80 or 90 (? 50) feet, is covered with them. Ou- every jutting crag stands some 
marble image covered with gold, and spreading its uncouth pi^oportionp to the setting (? rising) 
sun. Every recess is' couyerted into shrinks for others. The smooth surfaces are covered by 
small fiat images of burnt clay and set in stucco. Of these last there are literally thousands. 
In some places they have fallen offi with the plaster in which they were set, and left spots of 
naked rock, against which bees have built their hives undisturbed. Nowhere in the country 
have I seen such a display of wealth, ingenuity, and industry. But imposing as is this 
spectacle, it shrinks to insignificance, compared to the sconp which opens on entering the 
cavern itself. It is of vast size, chiefly in one apartment, which needs no humaii art to render 
it sublime. The eye is confused, and the heart appalled, at thp prodigious e:^hibition of infa- 
tuation and fplly religious zeal of a different kind to thp writer’s). Everywhere on the 
floor, overhead, in the jutting points, and ou the stalactite feetoops on the roof, are crowded 
together images of Gaudama, the offerings of successive agps, Some are perfectly gilded, 
others incrusted with calcareous matter, some fallen, yet sound, others mouldered, others just 
erected. Some of these are of stupendous size, some not larger than one’s fingpr, and some of 
all the intermediate sizes ; marble, stone, wood, brick, and clay. Some, even pf marble, are so 
timerfworn, though sheltered of pourse fromi changes of temperature^ that the face and fingers 
are obliterated. In some dapk reepsses, bats wpi'e heard, and seempd numerous, but could not 
be seen. Here and there are models of temples, Jcyoungs, &c., some not largpr than half a 
bushel, and some 10 or 15 feet square, absolutely filled with small idols, heaped promiscuously 
one ou the other. As we followed the paths which wound among ^he group of figures and 
models, every new aspect of the cave presented pew multitudes pf ip 3 .ages, A ship pf 500 tops 
could pot carry away the half of theip,” 



Sllief, JPhoto. 







la . — Images and Objects in the Kogun Cave. 







r.hinji Cave -Interior 











IV. — Mural Ornamentation, Entrance Hall, Kogun Cave. 
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BMara, a people 174 

Bahlika, or Balilika^ a country and the 

people of it 174 

Bahugiri, a mountainous country 174 

Baijnath on ^arma 22911. 

Bairat Edict edited 299 

Baladerajpattana, a city 174 

Bangkok = Dvaravati 4 

bao, derivation of 1G5 

Barawai Bdmdyan of TuFsi Das, an account 

of the 201 

Baraioe, see Barawai BcUndyan 201 

Barbara, a people 174 

bark, the island of, 171, 174; — wearers of 

bark 174 

has reliefs, Buddhist, described 839il’. 

Basseen, a variant of Bassein 252 

Bassein, the name explained, 1 8E. ; = Kuthen. 4 

B ass ien = Bassein 20 

Bassini = Bassein 20 

Battiam = ( ? ) Bassein 20 

Bauddlia = a Buddhist 363f. 


Bean-stalk, Jack and the, Lushai variant of... 79 

bed, hero in folktale carried away by a tiger 
on his, 75 ; bed and banyan tree, notes on 

variants of the folktale incident 77 

Belganm District, an inscription in the, 

noticed 052 

heryl-mines 174 

Besynga = Bassein douhtfully 20 

Bhadra, a people I74 

Bhadrdsva, a people I75 

Bhalla, or Bhilla, a people 175 

Bharata, a peoide I75 

Bharat avarsha, one of the ancient names of 

India I75 

Bharnkachchha, the modern Broach 175 

Bhasdpura t?), apparently a town 175 

Bhilla ; see Bhalla I75 

Bhimaratha, the river Bhima I75 

foogaprastha, apparently a people 175 

Bhogavardhana, apparently a city or country. 175 

Bhringi (?), apparently a people 175 

Bhdminatha, a title given to frogs in Nepal... 294 

bhutapura, ‘ the city of spirits ’ I75 

Bhuvanaikavira, title of Samarakolahala Pan- 

01 

Bhtlvanekahahu of Ceylon, Bamadhipati’s 

letter to, on a tablet of gold 41 

Bhiay Paitrikd of TuBsi Das, an account of, 257f. 


Bdnji Caves described 327 339 

Birbal, connected with a folktale, 321 : his 
son quoted in a folktale as ‘ ‘ young Birbal.’’ 321 

bird, eagle, saves heroine in folktales 100 

blood, power of, to turn snake-hero into a 

snake 

BOdhisattvas, the Nine irif 


Bone Queen, story of the 03 

hrnh, old Anglo-Indian for the toddy-palm... 249f. 
Brahmadeva of Bayapura, inscription of, 

noted 83 

Brahmnjdlasutta referred to in the Kalyani 

Inscriptions 77 

Brahmapura, a city I75 

bride, capture of, in folktales 78 

Brihai’-Saihhitd, the, of Yarahamihira ; its 

topographical list 169 to 195 

Buddha, image of, in a cave N egnpatam, 45 : 
scrjjent canopy of, 339, 319, 353: — and the 
mole, the tale of, 160: — Gautama, figures 
of, explained, 3-1 9 ft' ; old and modern, 
dressing of figui*es of, 339 ; huge recum- 
bent figures of, instances of 347 

Buddhaghusa, his mission to GtluLion doubt- 
ful, 14 ; not mentioned in the ICulyani In- 
scriptions 14 

Buddhism, Brian Hodgou’s opinions on 
Northern, 363:— Northern, in Burma, 
353if , 362fl;.; the North era or Mahay ana 
School cicmc lirst to Burma, 165 :— I’antrik, 
in Burma, 358 fL‘. : — the present Southei*nor 
Hiiiayana School of Burmese, is a refor- 
mation, 165. — a short history of, in the 

Nalyani Inscriptions 86 

Buddhist sects in Ceyhm, the three, 39 ; in 
Pagan, 31 ; the sixatMuttimanagara, 33 : — 
schisms, early, loft.: — priests in Ceylon, 
list of celebrated, 44 ; in Pegu, list of, 48; 
in Burma, number of, about 1450 A.D,,S7; 
in Burma, titles granted to celebrated, 

44 : — figures in Burma described, 31911. : — 

sites in Burma 36 If. 

bulls, the island of %. 175 

Burma, notes on the name, 8 : — ancient, 

emigration from India into 7 

Burmese, Sanskrit words in, lG2fi;. ; — double 
words in, one half Pali, one half San- 
skrit in origin, 1 64 ; — jjala2ogTaph3% notes 
on 2 


Cambodia is not Kampoja 4 

Cambodian architecture in Burma, 349; date 

of 353fE. 

cannibals * 175 

castes referred to in the Brihat^Samliitd ...... 176 


Oaves, Buddhist, about Maiilmain described, 

3 27 ^. : — caveSjlist of ,in the Amherst district, 

327f . ; on the At/aran and Don^ami Rivers, 

327 : — Kogun, a note on the, 366; — P‘agat, a 
note on the, 366 : — Buddhist, at Negapatam, 

45 : — in Cochin China, 329 ; — in tlie Laos 
States, 339 ; — in Siam, 329 : — artificial light- 
ing of Buddhist, cases of, 339 and note ; — 
female figures in Burmese Buddhist, rare... 33,9 
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Cliaidya, tlie people of Oliedi 175 

Ohalukya-Yikrama-kala, tlie era of tlie West- 
ei’n Olialukya king Yikramaditya YI. ; 
examination of some dates in it ...296, 297, 298 

Olialnkj^as, a conquest of tke 59 

Okampa, Seniya, king of, legendary account 

of Ms sons 21:^. 

Cbampa, a town or coimtry 175 

Gkamp^ = Bh%alpur 295 

Ckampuka; see OkancMka 175 

Cliamnndaraja Paramara, inscription of, and 

liis pedigree 80 

OliaucliOka, a people 175 

CKandan Pari 318 

Chandapa Paramara 80 

ChandiPari 324 

Ckandra ''fern ), the Moon in a folktale 317 

Chandrabb^a river 176 

Cbandrapnra, a city 170 

Obandrapura, tbe inliabitants of Cbandrapnra. 176 

charmadv^^Li, ‘ tbe island of bark ’ 176 

Cbarmaranga, a people 176 

cbarms — string — again tbe evil eye 56 

Obdrndovi, apparently a town or conntry ... 176 

Cbedi country 171, 176 

Obedika, tbe people of Cbedi 176 

Obera conntry 171 

Cberas, tbeir connection witb tbe Pdndyas ... 59 

Cberya, tbe people of tbe Cb^ra conntry 176 

Obbai, si,pargana in Bengal 295 

Cbbapata, a village in Kusimaratfcba 29 

Obbapatamab^tbera, 29 . ; visits Ceylon 29 

Cbina, a people 176 

Obina*= Bbamo 4 

Cbinadesa = Bbamo andneigbbonrbood, 41: — 
tbe Maharaja of, constructs a Buddhist 

cave at JN'egapatam 45 

Cbiuarattba, district of 4 

chi'pitandsiha, ‘ flat-nosod people ’ 176 

amv as awfl, ‘wearers of bark ’ 176 

Obitraddta, Bamadbipati^s emissary to 
Ceylon 41 


Cbitrakuta, tbe modern Cbitrakot or Cbatar- 


kot 176 

Obola country 176 

Cbolas, a MS. genealogy of tbe, 141 : a 

list of tbeir vassals, 143: tbeir connection 
witb tbe Pandyas, 59 : an account of tbeir 

wars .....148j^. 

Cinderella, variant of 306:^ • 

cocoa-nuts, tbe island of 176 

coins, of tbe Pandyas, 61 : — copper, of Raja- 

raja, 60 : — Banish, at Tranquebar 117ff. 

conch- shells, tbe places for obtaining 176 

Convocation, tbe First Buddhist, alluded to, 

16: tbe Second Buddhist, alluded to, 16: 
tbe Third Buddhist, alluded to 16 


corpse-light in folktales 291 

Cosmin = Bassein 18 

co-wives, mutual relations of, as exhibited in 

Indian folktales 218 

curing heroine to marry her in folktales 78f. 


DMbiya, king of tbe Bamilas (90 B. 0.) 39 

Bagon, changes of tbe word, 19 n. : = ddgaba, 

27 : see Sbwedagoii 27 

Bagong == Bagon 27 

Bagoon = Bagon 27 

Bakkbina-vib^ra of Ceylon, tbe 39 

dakshindpathcit a name for Southern India... 176 
Bala mentioned in tbe Kalyani Inscriptions. 32 

Balanagara = Bala 32 

Bamara, or Bamara, a people 176 

Bambarasimba Paramara 80 

B'ammatba Caves, described 327fl:., 331fl:. 

Bandaka, a country or people 176 

Bandakavana forest 176 

Bandapingalaka, a people 176 

Bangyidanng Hill, opposite Prome, legend 

of 160 

Bansborg Fort at Tranquebar 116 

Banturaka, a people 176 

Barada, a people 176 

Bardui’a, a mountain 176 

Barva, a people 176 

a, a people 176 

pura, tbe modern Mandasor 176 

BaMrna, or Bas^iima, a people 176 

Baseraka, or Bas^raka, a people 176, 177 

date : of establishment of Bixddbism in Bur- 
ma, 17 Burmese Era, instances of, in 
inscriptions, 2, 5 : — importance of tbe, in tbe 
Kalydni Inscriptions, 11 : — South Indian, 
discussed, 136 f. : — some that do not work 

satisfactorily; IlOf, 

dates calculated ...80, 81, 90fe., 94,95f.,107, 2l9f. 
Baulatab^d is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

capital of Maharashtra 113 

Bays of tbe week mentioned in recorded 
dates : — 

Sunday 42, 43, 97 

Monday 5, 42, 46, 52, 137, 138 

Tuesday 46, 90, 138, 219 

'Wedaesday...5, 43, 44 (thrice), 45, 46, 

137, 138, 219 

Thursday 44, 46, 94, 95, 336 

Friday 44, 46, 11 6n. 

Saturday 2, 5, 44, 49, 138, 219, 220 

Bays of the week, names of them as used in 
recorded dates :— 

Gurn (Thursday) ..82, lOS 

Ravi (Sunday) 109 

S6ma (Monday) 109 

Sukra (Friday).... 80, 81, 83, 108 
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day, civil, of tlie fortiiiglit, or month, denoted 
by hicli and hadi, mentioned in recorded 


dates : — 

“former half’’ :t- 

1 st 137 

5th 137 

7th 136, 138 

8th * 137 

13th ‘ 137 

“latter half” : — 

7th 138 

12th 136 

first fortnight 

5th 219 

second fortnight: — 

1st 219 

3rd 220 

13th 219 


dark fortnight : — 


1st 2, 5, 43 

2nd 2, 5, 42, 44, 109 


5th 81 

7 th 5 

8th 5, 42, 46, 107 

11th 42, 43, 46 

12th 42, 44, 46 

13th 44, 109, 137 


bright fortnight : — 

1st 46, 108 


2nd. 


44 


3rd 81 

4th 45 


5th unMS.) 

7th 49, 80, 

8th 5, 46, 50, 82, 

9th 5, 52, 90, 

10th (in MS.) 

13th f, 

14th 


95 

98 

83 

94 

97 

46 

108 


fortnight not specified : — 

full moon 2, 5, 46 

dates, lunar, i. e., tithi) mentioned in recorded 

dates 80 

day, solar, mentioned in recorded dates : — 


3rd 138 

6 th 138 

29th 110 

21st 138 

26th 107 

29th 307 

30th 

dead, the kingdom of the 177 

demon guardian of a fairy, 318, 324; of 

heroine 248 

demons, with elf-locks I77 

deus ex machind in folktales 196 

D6v^nampiyatissa, king of Ceylon 38 


Devanam Piye of the new edicts identified 

with Piyadasi 300f. 

Ddvika, a river 177 

Bhammacheti (of Pegu), some account of 
him, 13 : — described as king of Rammaii- 
iiadesa 1,5 


Dhammiisokaraja = Asoka 15 

DhammaviMsathera ~ Sariputta 32 

Dhanushmat, a mountain 177 

Dharmapattana, a city 177 

Bliarmaranya, a forest region 177 

Bharwar Bistrict, inscriptions in the, 

noticed 296, 297, 298 

diamonds ; the ancient places where they 

were found 177 

Bigon == Bagon 27 

Bigone = Baguii 27 

Bigumpaclieti is a Palicized form of Bagon, 

27 ; = Shwcdagon Pagoda 7 

Bipankara Srijuana, see Atisa 358f. 

dirgliagriva, ‘ people with long nocks ’ 177 

‘ long-haired people ’ 177 

dirghdsya, ‘ long-faced peopile ’ 177 

divisliiha, ‘the inhabitants of heaven, or 

dwellers in the sky ’ 177 

dog-faced people.... 177 


Bogon = Bogonne = Baguii 27 

Duhdhali, of TuPsi Bds, an account of the, 

225: identification of the duhus 123ff. 

Bomba, the Gipsies 177 

Bongjiyin, an ancient site in Burma 365 

Bongnwo, an ancient ,:ite in Burma 305 

Bongthaungjin, an an<‘ient site in Burma ... 365 

Bongyin, an ancient site in Burma 305 

Bc^igon = Bagon 27 


Bipvida country 177 

Biavida, *of or belonging to Bravida’ 177 

dreams in folktales 323 

Buttalmung son Mahabimbawa and Bedayf; 

king 01 Prome, 159; legend about him 161 

Bvaravati = Bangkok 4 


ears ; peojfie with oars like a winnowing fan. 177 
eclipse of the moon mentioned in a recorded 


inscription 5 

ehacharana^ ‘ one-footed people’ 177 

Ekaiaik, an ancient site in Burma 365 

fka'pada, ‘ one-footed people ’ 177 

ekaviluelianaf ‘ one-eyed people ’ 177 

elephants, the glen of 177 

E116ra, mentioned in the Brihat-Saohhifd as 

YellQra * 182, 193 

era, the Jinachakka explained, 7 : — Lakshma- 


nasena, proofs that it commenced 1119 A. B., 
107 ; 7th year of current reign, 137 : 18th 
year of cuiTent reign quoted, 39: — 124th 
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year from the introduction of tlie (Buddliiat) 
Religion into Pugama quoted, 30 ; — 1472nd 
year from tlie establishment of the Reli- 


gion in Lahkadipa quoted 39 

eras used in recorded dates : — 

Anno Buddhse(JLnachakka)...2, 5, 17, 33, 

38, 39 

Chidi 82 

Chalukya Yikrama 109 

Kaliyuga 116 note 

Lakshmanasena 107 

Saka 107, 136, 137, 220 

SakkUrf,] ... 2, 5, 17. 30, 32, 34, 42, 45, 46, 87 

Simlia 108ff. 

Vikrama SamTat...80, 81,82, 83, 94, 98, lOSfl. 
eras used in MSS. ; — 

Jaya 95 

Yikrama 90, 97 

era, names of Jovian years used in recorded 
dates ; — 

Ananda .* 137 

Akshaya (Kshaya) 136 

Kilaka 136 

Prabhava 116 

Pram^thin 137 

S§.dharana 137 

Saumya 136 

Sdbhakrit 116n. 

Sukla 136 

Yisv^vasu 138 

Tuva 137 

Etymology of place-names in Burma 195 

evil eye in Burma 56 

eyes ; one-eyed people, 171, 177 three-eyed 
people 177 


faces ; . dog-faced, horse-faced, long-faced, 

and tiger-faced people 177 

fairies: famous, 3 18f. names of 324 

“Farm ” caves described, 327fF., 329fE.; Farm 
== P‘arum, name of a Buddhist cave, dis- 
cussed 329f. 

fate, written, 279, 245: — heroine destined to 
give birth to the Sun and Moon, 315 fP. : — 

overruled by Paramesar 292 

feather (see hair) magic 276f . 

feet; one-footed people 177 

flesh, eaters of raw 177 

figures, Buddhist, fi'om Burma explained 361 

finger of a devotee of the Sun feeds children 

when sucked 317 

flute, magic, in folktales, charms animals, 76; 
has no power over cows, 76 : — magic, notes 
on valiants, 76f. : — references to variants... 78 
Folktales : — 

Arakan gggy. 

Burma 159^. 


Hindustan 21^., 79fl., 289ff., 321 


Lushais.... 78fP. 

Salsette 53£c., 240jg., 276:^.,*30Dff. 

Sant^li, noted 95 

Among the Sgaw-Harens ..284fi: . 

Western India 213fP., 315fl. 

forests, various, of ancient India 177 

fortune, seeking, by a journey in folktales ... 53 

foundling, out of the sea, in folktales 246 

frogs, worship of, among the Ne wars of Kep^l, 
292fl. : — given the title of parame^vara in 
Nepal, 294 : — called Bhhminatha inNep^L. 294 


Gajahvaya, apparently the modern Dehli ... 

Gajapura, the modern Dehli 

Gambhirika river 

Ganapati of Nalapura, his genealogy, 81; — 

inscription of, noted 

Gai^iapati I., Kakatiya, his date discussed ... 
Ganapati II., Kakatiya, his date discussed... 

Ganai-ajya, a kingdom 

Gandhdra country and people 

Gandharva, the choristers of heaven 

Gangd, the river Ganges 

Gara^d of Yaliigtoa, his rebellion against the 

king of Ceylon 

Garuh^; see Guruha 

Gaudaka, a people 

Gauragriva, a people 

Gavya, a people 

geographical notes ; the divisions of India, 
and the countries, tribes, &c., &c., accord- 
ing to the Bnhat-Samhitd of Yarahami- 


17S 

178 

178 

81 

o26 

326 

178 

178 

178 

178 


-ini 

178 

178 

178 

178 


fiira 169 to 195 

Ghosha, a people 178 

I ghosts of European type in an Indian folk- 
tale 313 

Girinagara, a city 178 

Girivraja, a people 178 

glazed tablets and bricks in Burma explained, 

353, 355f., inscribed tablet from Wuntho 

described 347 

glazing, an old art in Burma 340ff. 

Gobbur in the Nizam’s Dominions, the date 

of an inscription at 298 

‘God’ among the Karens, 284 and note:— 

as the ‘father’ of the Karens 284 

Godavari rivei’ q-g 

Gola, a foreign people in ancient Burma 16f, 

Golamattikanagara = Ayeth ema 16 

Golangula, apparently a mountain 178 

gold, the regions of \ 79 

Gumanta, a mountain 178 

Gomati, a river I73 

G6narda, a people 178 

Gopachala = Gwalior 81 
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Gopadri = Gwalior 81 • 

Guda, a people 178 

Guliiljf, geneaology of the, 81: — family of 

MMapala, an inscription of the, noted 80f. 

Guriilia, a river 178 

Hailiaya, a people 179 

hair, golden, of heroine, in folktales, 196 : — 
notes on variants, 17: — of hero (golden) 
floats down to heroine, 76 ; — (and skin) of 

hero, colour in folktales — gold 76 

hair, people with various kinds of 179 

Hala, a people 179 

Hamsavatimanclala = Pegu Province of old 

Talaing kingdom 34 

Hamas vatinagara = Pegu ..34, 46 

Hamsavatipura = Pegu 44 

Harahaura, a people 179 

Haribhunja = Laos 41 

Haripuncha ( = Haribhuuja), district of 4 

Hazara, perhaps = the ancient Abhisara 

country 172 

head-dresses, importance of, in Buddhist 

figures 3o4, 357 

Hemagiri, a mountain 179 

Hemakunclya, a place 179 

HeuiatMa, a people 179 

hermitages 179 

heroine, birth of, from a splinter run into the 
hand, 78 : — comes out of mango, 291 ; found 
in a bos, 290: — drops lotuses when she 
speaks, 248: — disowning of, in folktales ... 100 

Himavat, the Himalaya mountains 179 

‘Hiuen Tsiang; the capital of Maharashtra, 
mentioned by him without naming it, is 
N^sik, 115; — the capital of Kong-ldn-na- 

p%-lo is very probably Kariifil 115 

Hodgson Bnan — his opinions on Northern 

Buddhism 363 

horse-faced people 179 

Hfili in the Belgaum District, the date of an 

inscription at 252 

Hfina, a people 179 

Ennagund in the Dharwar District, the date 
of an inscription at 298 

identification — by pictures 324 

Ikshumati, a river 179 

Ikshvaku, apparently a people 179 

images, description of Buddhist in the D'am- 
matha Caves, 332f.; in the Earm Caves, 

331; the large deposit of, at the Kogun 

Cave, 337 ; at Thaton, notes on 345f. 

impossible task, variant of the 318f. 

India, ancient ; the divisions, countries, 
tribes, &c., &c., according to the Briliat- 
Samhitd of Yar^hamihira 169 to 195 


Inscriptions edited, 85ff., 299ff., 334f., 3l3f. : — 
Kalyani of Dliammacheti, llfP. ; Pali and 
Bdrmese, 291f . ; PuSOodaung of Sfinbyuyin, 

Iff.: — Sanskrit and Tctmll, 57fl.; a 
Yattelnttu, 67f. : — Sis Unpublished •— 
account of, 80ff. : — in the Dhimmatba Caves, 

334 : — Kthlclnpura of Snmarako ildhala 
Pandya, noted, 61 : — Buddhist, at Kogun, 
noted, 361 Sanskrit, at Tagaung, 7 : — 
on the sculptured stones from Thaton, 

360: at Tranquebar 116 

Iravati, a river 179 

islands, various, of ancient India 179 


jackal-eaters 119 

Jain, a possible Digambara figure found in 
Thaton, 345; — literature, Weber’s Cata- 
logue of, in the Berlin Library 112 

Jambudipa = Burma 44 

Jambupati, Burmese legend about 839 

JaYLaM-maitgal, of Tulsi Das, an account of 

the 203 

jatdclluirai ‘people with thick matted hair’... 179 
japlsura^ ‘demons with matted hair or elf- 

locks’ 179 

Jathara, or perhaps Jathara- Anga, a ]peoj)le.. 179 
Jatilavai’man, Pandya, *on of Maravarman. 

65, 68 

Jayavaddhananagara in Ceylon 42 

Jetavana sect in Ceylon, the 39 

Jetavanavihara. foundation of, in Ceylon (266 

A.D.) 39 

Jdyavaclclliana = the Toungoo District of 

Burma 4, 7 

Jinachakka exu, mode of notation used in, 

I explained 7 

Jotinagara, district of 4 

Jringa, a peoide 179 

«‘ judgment,” a, Salsettc version of the idea^ 

in f dictates 55 

Jupiter in Makara quoted in an inscription. ..138f. 
Jyeshtha, the goddess of misfortune 68 


h and p, interchange of initial, in Burmese 

place-names 326 

Kabii', as a disciple of Baiminand 227 

Kabittdhali, see Kahitta Bidmdyan 253 

Kahitta Mdmdyan of Tul’si Diis, an account 

of the, 253ff. : date of, discussed 97 

Kachch^ra, a people 179 

Kachchha, the modem Cutch country 179 

Kaikaya, a people 179 

Kail^sa, the saci'ed mountain 180 

Kailavata, a people 180 

Kairalaka, the people of Kerala 189 
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Kakatiya Dynasty, note on tlie clironology of 

the 326f . 

Xalachuri family, genealogy of the 82 

Kalajina, a people or place 180 

Xalaka, a people 180 

Kalakoti, a fortress or city 180 

Kalambu = Colombo 42 

Kalaujana, perhaps for K^laiijara 180 

Kalhana, notice of the codex archetyjpusy 110 : 

— date of codes 140 

Kalinga country 180 

Kalinga Haihayas 82 

K-^linga, the people of the Kalinga country... 180 

Kalmasha, a people 180 

Kalyani is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

capital of Maharashtra 113 

Kalyani, simd at Pegu, origin of the name, 

50 : — derivation of the name, 13 : — its 
situation, 13 : — object of founding it, 13 
date of, 13 : — Inscriptions, their present 
condition, 274f . ; their contents, 14f . ; are the 
ruling authority on consecration ceremo- 
nies, 12 ; method of reproducing the text, 

13 : — some details of the stones 13 

KalyanitissamahdtMra, title of Suvanna- 

sobhanathSra 85 

Kamboja country and people 171, 180 

Kamboja is (?) the Shl,n States 4 

Kambojasanghapakkha sect of Buddhists 

(Dala), rise of, explained 32 

Kamkad^va Paramdra 80 

a Buddhist sacred text 12 

Kampoja, district of, 4 : is not Cambodia 4 

Icanakay the region of gold 180 

Kan^pur in the K61hd.pur territory, an 

inscription at, noticed 298 

Kdnchi, the modern Oonjeveram 180 

Kanda-Gopaladera, his date 219 

Kitnjivayapperur = Kdhchivayal = Kahchi... 67f. 

Kanka, apeoiile 180 

KahkMa-Chola, a list of his successors 141:ff. 

Kahkata, a i^eople 180 

Kaatakasthala, a place 180 

Kanthadhana, a people 180 

Kantipura, a city 180 

Kapila, a people 180 

Kdpishthala, a people or locality 180 

Kappunganagara = Kabaing 17 

Karavandapuram mentioned in an inscription. 67 

Karens, their nationality discussed, 130 f . : — 

folk-origin of the 284f. 

harma, doctrine of, examined, 229 fE. : — TuPsi 


Das’s doctrine of 12 6f. 

Karmaneya, the modern Kamr^j 171 

KS-rmaneyaka, the people of Karmaneya 180 

Karnapr§.v6ya, a people 180 

Karndta, the Kanarese country... 181 


Karndl is very probably the capital of the 
Kong-Mn~na-pu-lo country mentioned by 

Hiuen Tsiang 11 

Khrvata, a people 181 

Kashmir: notice of Kalhana’s Chronicle ... 139f. 

Kasi, the modern Benares 181 

Kasmira, and Kasmiraka, the people of 

Kasmir 181 

Kasmira country 172 

Kathdvatthuy allusion to the, in the Kalydni 

Inscriptions IS 

Kabemweyin = Manipur 

Kaulinda, a people 181 

Kauldta, the people of Kuldta 181 

Kauninda, a peo]ple 181 

Kauhkana, the people of the Kohkana 181 

Kaurava, a i:>eople 181 

Kausala, and Kausalaka, the people of 

Kosala 181 

Kausambi, the modern Kusain 18 1 

Kausiki, a river 181 

KSiV^ri river 181 


K‘ayon, Burmese coiTuption of P‘&rum = 

Earm; name of a Buddhist Cave 329 

K‘ayon-S*addbn, name of a Buddhist Cave... 828 

KMasabhapabbatach^tiya, near Bilin 16 

Kerala country 171, 181 

hisadhara, ‘ long-haired or thick -haired 

people’ 181 

K6sadhtltuchetiya = the Shwedagon Pagoda. 43 

hhacliara, ‘ the inhabitants of the sky ’ 181 

Khanda, (?) the dwarfs 181 

Khasa, a people ISl 

Jiliastlia, ‘ dwellers in the sky’ 181 

Khemavara, district of 4 

Kinchipura = Oonjeveram 29 

Kira, a people 181 

Kirata, a people 181 

Kirna, a people 181 

Kishkindha, a mountain 181 

Elistna District, an inscription in the, noticed. 297 
Kogun Caves described, 327:ffi. and 335 fE. : — * 

a note on the 366 

K6hala, a people 1S2 

Kbkarek, Buddhist Caves near 323 

K6-kkilli, Chola king, defeated by the Pandyas . ' ()2 
Kolhapur territorry, an inscription in the, 

noticed. 298 

Kolia giri, probably the modern Kolhapur ... 182 
K6m5.1apattana, a port of the East Coast of 

India 45, 46 

Ko-marau-Jadaiyan Pandya king 68 

Kongbaung = Shw^bo 28 

Kong-hm-na’^u^o, a country mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsiang; Karndl is very probably 

its capital 11 5 

Kohkana country *. 132 
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K6-R^ja Kesarivarman = Eajardja = Raja- 

dliirS j ado va 60 

Korkai, once tlie Pdndyan capital 62 

Kosala country 170, 182 

Kobivarslia, apparently a country 182 

Kraunclia, a mountain 182 

Krauncliadvipa, a country 182 

hravydHn, ‘eaters of raw flesk’ 182 

Krishna, the river ‘Kistna’ 182 

Krishna Gitdhali of Tu?si Das, an account 

of 257 

KrOklataung = ( ? ) P'agat 335 

Kshatriya, the warrior caste 182 

KshemadhOrta, a people 182 

Kshudramina, a people 182 

Kshurarpana, a mountain 182 

Kuavaiij, the god of the Lushais 

Kuchika, a people 182 

KOdal = Madura 62 


Kudos, nationality discussed, 129f . : — their 

congeners, 130: — vocabulary of the 129Jff. 

Kuk'an = Puk'an = Pak'an 19 

Kukura, a people 182 

Kulasegara^pattiinam = Tranquebar 116 

Kulasekharadeva Pandya = Ko-M^ravar- 

i^ an .* 116 

Kulasekhara Pdnclya mentioned in inscrip- 
tion 01 

Zulottuuga-Chola conquers the Pdndyas, 60 : — 

MS. account of 141 

Kulottuhga-Chola XI, = Parak6sarivarman... 60 

KulOta country 132 

Kuldtaka, the people of Kulilta 182 

Kunatha, a people 102 


Tcunjaradart, ‘the cave or glen of elephants.’ 182 
Kuntala country, 182 this seems to be 
really the country which by Hiuen Tsiang 

is called Maharashtra 115 

Kuntibhoja, a people 182 

Kurtakotii, in the Dh^rwar District, the 

dates of inscriptions at 297, 298 

Kuru, a people 182 

Kusimamandala = Bassein Province of the old 

Talaing kingdom 3^ 

Kusimanagara 17^ 19^ 29, 46 

Kusimaratfcha = Bassein 29 

Kusuma, a mountain I33 

Kuthen = Bassein 4 

Kutheng = Puth^ng =: Bassein 19 

Kyaikk‘ami, vernacular name for the Amherst 

district of Burma 393 

Kyaikp*! Kyaikp'un Pagoda described !!! 853 

Kyaikp‘un Pagod^8eeEyaikp<i 46n., 358 

Kyasandr in the Dharwar District, the date 

of an inscription at 298 

EyauktalSn Hill near Maulmain contains 
Buddhist Oaves 329 


Laha, a various reading for Hala, q. v 183 

Lahada, a country lg3 

lakshaoia year of the Jains, the I7 

Lakshmeshwar, the date of an inscription 

* 297 

Lanka, — Ceylon, or its capital city I83 

Lankesvara, Pandya King ...* qq 

Laos = Lavarattha ^ 

Lata country Igg 

Lauhitya, the river Brahmaputra 183 

Lavarattha, district of 4 

Legaing = Yanijjagama 6 

lifeindex — a pigeon, 324; a milk-white dove. .318 

life, restoration to, by spells 290 

lions; the forest of the man-lions ]33 

liquors, intoxicating, folk-origin of, among 

the Karens.... 

Lot’s wife, variant of 289 

luck, the sleeping: a folktale 213:ff 

Madhurantaka, a title of Parahtaka I., 60; 

a title of Bajondi'a-Choladeva 39 

Madhyadesa, the central division of ancient 

133 

Madhyamika, a people 183 

Madra, a peo]ple Igg 

Madi-aka, a people 

Madura, capital of the Pauclyas ,,,, g][ 

Magadha country jgg 

Magadhika, the people of Magadha 183 

magic wand in folktales, 100;— comb which 
destroys and grants life, 319;— stick that 
produces a golden tank and a palace of gold, 

323; stove, stick and rope in folktales’, 

317 :— sympathetic, hurning a shed skin to 
injure snake-hero, 100; making heroine 
ill by destroying an impression of her 

Mahdbiiddharapa = Kyaikp^un' Pagoda ’ 40 

Mahadeva Kakatiya, his date discussed ...... 326 

inahdgrwa^ ‘ great-necked people ’ iQj 

Hahakalathera ’.7. 7. ’.77 17 

Mahakassapathora of Ddumharagiri,‘hea<l of 

the Mahavihara * 16 39 

Mahamahindathera, apostle to Ceylon ! 16 

Mahdnadi river * ^go 

Maha.pnnna founds the Monaster^ at Ll- 

gaing (Tanijjagama) jgO 

Maharashtra country, 184; — the capital of 
it, mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, is Nasik... 115 

vfioihdrTiQiVQif * the great ocean ’ ^ 184 

Mahasena, King of Ceylon, founds the JltaTOl 
navihara (266 A. D.) 

Mahasivalithgra heads a mission to Ceylon 41 

maMiavi, ‘ the great forest’ ig^ 

MahatissathOra, founder of the Abhaya’Jiri 
sect in Ceylon gg, 
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MaliavihS-raj in Ceylon, foundation of tlie, 

38 : — sect in Ceylon prevails, 39f . : estab- 
lished in Ramannadesa 40f . 

Mahayasatheia 16 

Mahendra mountain 184 

MaM river 184 

Mahimparakaya, a merchant of Ndvutapat- 

tana, trading to Pegu 45 

Mahiinsaka, district of 4 

Mahinda, the Buddhist Apostle to Ceylon, 

apostolic succession fr<)m, in Burma 13 

Mahisha, a country 184 

Mahishaka, the people of Mahisha 184 

Majjhantikathei'a 24 

Makara, a people 184 

Malava country and people, in the northern 

division of India 184 

Malaya mountain 184 

M^lindya, a mountain 184 

Malla,. a people 184 

Malyavat, a mountain 184 

Mammudi 0ii61a 65 

Manabharana, Pdndya king 60 

M^nahala, a peoj^le 184 

Mandakini, the Ganges 184 

Mandanadeva Pairamara 80 

Mandavya, a people 184 

Manimat, a mountain 184 

Manipur, names for 7 

Manipura, district of 4 

Mannaikudi, battle of 59 

Manohari, a Talaing king, 17 ; his date 17 

Marammaddsa = Burma Proper 30 

Marang Burn = the Parasnath Hill.....,,,. .. 295 
MaravarmanPdndya destroys the Pallavas. .65, 68 

mariners 184 

marriage custom, Brahman girl married to 

Kshatriy a Raja in folktale 316 

marshes, or swamps * 184 

Marttik^vata, a people 184 

Maru, the modern Marwad 184 

Maruchipattana, a city 184 

Marukuchcha, a people 185 

Martaban = Muttama 40 

martaban = a Pegu Jar 346, 364f. 

Matanga, apparently a place where diamonds 

were found 185 

Mah6nday6, described, 358 : — Yasundhai4, 

339 : — figures of, described 249 

Mathura, the modern ‘Muttra’ ....170, 185 

M§»thm*aka, the people of Mathuri, 185 

Matrishika, a doubtful name of a people 185 

Matsya, a people 185 

Maulika, a people 185 

M6ghavat, a mountain 185 

M6kala, a mountain 185 

Meru mountain 185 


Meruka, a people, country, or mountain 185 

metamorphosis, hero into a fly, 248 ; into a 
crow, 290 ; into a cat and back, 290 ; into a 
bug, 424 : — old man into a young one and 

back 276f. 

metempsychosis, Buddhist belief in, illus- 
trated 99 

Mewa, a folk derivation of the name 195 

Miazza Pra is S‘inbyLlyin 21 

milky ocean, the.... 185 

mines, the mines; an ancient place, 185; — 

mines of beryl-stone 185 

Minlwin, name of a Buddhist Cave * 329 

Mithila country 185 

Mi-yatma, a hobgoblin in Burma 56 

Mlecbchbas 185 

M6ggalanatb6ra,headof Ramadhipati’s depu- 
tation to Ceylon 4uf . 

Moggaliputtatissatli^ra reforms Buddhism in 

Asoka’s day 16, 18 

months, names of Hindu lunar, mentioned in 
recorded dates : — 

Asalha 46 

first of the two Asalha 42 

second Asalha 43, 44 

Ash^dha ....* 81, 108, W9 

Assayuja 46 

Asvina 109 

Bhadda 44 

Bhadrapada 107 

Ohaitra .....82, 109 

Chitra 42 

Jettha 46 

Xdrtika... 81 

Kattika 46 

Magha 2, 42 

Margga - 108 

Migasira 49, 52 

Mithuna 219 

Phaggur.a 42 

Phalguna 80, 83 

Eishabha 131, 219 

Simha 220 

YisakhS, '.....2, 45 

months, names of Hindu solar, mentioned in 
recorded dates*. — 

Avani 116n. 

X§,rttigai 116 

Mina.. 138, 

PhMguna 107 

months, names of Hindu luni-solar, men- 
tioned in recorded, dates : — 

Dhanus 137 

Karkataka 13 7f, 

Khumbha..... 136 

Makara 137 

Mesha , 136 
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Pangimi (Phalguui) 

Simlia 

moEtbs, names of Burmese lunar, mentioned 


138 

136 


in recorded dates : — 

Kason 

Tabaung 

Tabodwe 

Tagtl *** 

montbs, names of Hindu, mentioned in 
MSS.:— 

(lunar) Cbaitra 

Jyaisbtha 

(lunifr) Pbalguna 

Sravana 

(lunar) Y ais^kba 

Moon is female in Indian folktales 

Moreko, the god of tlie Santals 

laoimtains of sunrise and sunset 

Moutsbobo = Sbwebo, 28; = Muksobo 

Mranma = Burma 

MSS. in Buddbist Oaves about Maulmain, 328 : 
— supposed to be in tlie Buddbist Caves 
about Maulmain, 327 Talaing, in tbc 

D ‘ammatba Caves 

Mudhavamahacbetiya in Pegu 

‘Mulek Pagoda at Thaton 

Mulika, a people 

‘Muuja, or Punja, a mountain 

Murukuobcha ; see Marukucbcba 

‘ Musselwoman’ discussed i... 

Mattimamandala = Martaban Province of tbc 

old Talaing kingdom 

Muttimanagara == Martaban 4, 

Mvveyin as a pHce-namo - * ••• 

Myawadi, an ancient site in Burma 


5 

5 

5 

5 


90 

97 
95 

98 
94 

316 

296 

180 

28 

160 


333 

47 

310 

186 

186 

186 

112 

34 

33 

7 

365 


Kadendla, in tbo Kistna District, tbe date 

of an inscription at 297 

Nagabrada, capital of Medap^ta 81 

Nagapattana = Negapatam 45 

Nagarasi = Negrais 46 

Naiinisba, a people 186 

nahshatras, names of tlie, mentioned in 
recorded dates : — 

Anuradba 138 

Anusbam (Anuradba) l38 

Punarvasu 136, 219 

Pusbya 81, 82 

Eevati 138 

Robini 137, 138, 219 

Ter (Robin i) 138 

Tiruvbnam (Sravana) 137 

Uttara-Bbadrapad^. 220 

trttarasbadba 220 

Dttiradam =i= (Uttaraslmlba) 136 

XJttiratt^di (Uttarabbadrapada) 137 

Nalapura = Narwar 81 


ndlikcntdvijpa, ‘tbe island of cccoanuts' 186 

Narapatijayasura (Narabadisitbu), king of 

Pagan 30 

Narasura, a minister of Dbammacbeti 47 

Naregal in tbe Hangal Taluka (Dbarwar), 
tbe dates of inscriptions at, 2.97, 298 ; — tbe 
date of an inscription at anotbor place, of 
tbe same name, in tbe Ron Talukd 

(Dbarwar) 298 

ndriniuhha, ‘people with tbo faces of women.’ 186 

Narmada river L'S6 

naslitardjya, ‘ tbc kingdom of tbe dead ’ 186 

Nasik is tbe capital, mentioned by Hinen 

Tsiang, of tbc Mabarasbtra country 115 

Nasikya, tbe modern Nasik 1S6 

Nats, tbe Tbirty-seven, alluded to 362 

Navuuipattana, a port on tbc East Coast of 

India 45 

nocks, people vvitb various kinds of 1S6 

Nediyo:^!, a Pandya king 65 

Neclumaran, a Pandya king 63, 65 

Neduiijadaiyaii, Paialya 65 

Neclunjeliyan, a Pandya king = Ten^^ai^ = 

Yaiiavar; = Sembya^^ 64, 65 

Nelvoli, battle of (=? Tinnevclly) 63 

Nepal, a derivation of tbe word 29 2f. 

Ndpitla country and people 186 

Novvars, notes on tbe 292f. 

Ngii, name of a Buddbist Cave 328 

‘Nidon Quarries, Buddbist Caves near the ... 327 

Nigrodbasamanera converts As Oka 15 

N i];)a, a peox>le 1 8 »■» 

N ii* vindby a, a ri ver I ^ 6 


Nisbada, a people 186 

Nizam s Dominions, an inscription in the, 

noticed 298 

nomads 186 

noses; fiat-nased people 166 

nHslihhavana, tbc forest of tbe man-lions ... 186 

Nuptial songs of tbe Parsis I02if. 

Nyandomyiiift Pagoda, tbe, near Prome 5 


oatb, form of Buddbist, 160 ordeal* by 195 

oceans, tbe, of ancient India 186 

Odra, or And r a, coun try 1 8 f > 

one-eyed peox)le 177 

one-footed people 177 

ordeal by oatb 195 

ordination of Peguan priests by tbe cere- 
mony in vogue in Ceylon, 52if. — of Bud- 
dbist Burmese priests in Ceylon at Kalyani, 

43f . : — uiHLsam'pada, 245 ; priests ordained 
at tbe first, in Pegu 85 


p, change of initial, to li, in Burmese words,.. 19 

P'abauun, name of a Buddbist Cave 328 

P'Sbaung, Buddhist Oaves at 327 
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P‘abok, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 

Pacchaliya, a merchant of Navutapatfcana, 

trading to Pegu 45 

Pacchima sect of Buddhists (Pagan) 31 

Padippajeyya near Rangoon 32 

Padma, a mountain 186 

Pagan school of Buddhist priests, 29fE, : — 

schisms at 29:S. 

P‘agat, Buddhist Caves at, described. ..327:E., 335ff. 
Pago = Pegu 4 


pagodas, remarks on Burmese, 346f . : Sinhalese 
type of, at; Thaton and elsewhere in Burma, 
340, 346 : — the so-called ‘ enamelled,’ at 
Thaton and Martaban discussed, 346:— 
cautions as to estimating the age of, in 
Burma, 346: — old, in Burma, dug into by 


treasure-seekers 333 

Pahlava, a x->cople 186 

Paithan is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

capital of Mah^rdsbtra 113, 114 

Pak*an 1^ 

pala 30 graphy, Burmese, notes on 2 

Palaing, a folk derivation of the name 195 

Pajlavas, the, their conquest of the Pandyas.. 59 

palola, the marshes or swamps T86 

Pan Ku, the Creator (Chinese Buddhist), 

explained 362 

p-dnch^la, a people 186 

Panchanada, the Panjdb 187 


parrot and maina, new version of the tale of 


the 53f . 

Pdiwatiya, a people 187 

pa^u^pdla^ ‘nomads’ * 187 

Patheng = Bassein 19 

Panndra, the people of Pundra 187 

Panrava, a people 187 

Paushah saiiivatsarah, distinguishing on the * 

term 83f, 

Paw^SilSdaung = PoSuSdaung 5 

Payoshni, a river 187 

pearls; the places where they were found 187 
Pegu, an account of glazed terra cotta Bud- 
dhist tablets from, 343 : — = Pago 4 

Pegu Jar, some account of the history of the, 

340f . : their history and antiquity 364f . 

Pokbano marries Duttabaung, king of Prome, 

160 : her oiigin IBu* 

Persaim= Bassein 18, 20 

Phalgulnka, a river 187 

Phanikara, a people 187 

Phenagm, a mountain ... 187 

‘Phultamba;’ see Pnntamb6 114 

Pipri as a name in Bih^r 295 

Pisika, a people 187 

P6pa Yolcano, some account of 6f . 

Pooiiodaung Hill is near Prome, 1; — = 

Paw^oClodaung, 5, 6: — a note on 160 

Prabh^sa, a Urtha 187 


Panchanada, a king or other inhabitant of 

the Pauj^b 187 

Pandu, a people 187 

Pandwa = Taungdwingyi in Upper Burma ... 160 
Pandya, a lunar race, 65, 72 as tributaries 
of the Oholas, 148 History of the, notes 
on, 59 : — Greek notices of the, 59 : — king- 
dom of the, its boundaries 62 

Pandya country and people 137 

Pandyavata, a place or country 187 

Pdnini, his date, 222f . his place in Sanskrit 
literature, 222 : his language was not the 

general spoken language of India 223f. 

Para, a river i87 

Parakesivarman = Kulottunga-Choda II. ... 60 

Parakkamabahu of Ceylon 40 

Parakrama Pandya mentioned in inscriptions.. 61 

Paraloka, an ancient place 187 

Param^ra chiefs, inscription of the 80 

Paramesvara, a title given to frogs in Nepal... 294 

Pardntaka I., the ChOla 60 

Parasava country and people 187 

Parata, a people 187 

l^drbaU’mangal, of TuPsi Das, an account of 

the, 202 : date of, discussed 95ff. 

Pariytoa, or Pariptoa, a mountain 187 

Pariy^trika, the people of the Pariydtra 
mountain 187 


Prichyadhipa, the kings of the eastern 

country 187 

Pragisa, the kings of the eastern country ... 187 

Pr^jyotisha, a people 187 

Pranadassimah§,thera 17 

Prasasta, a mountain 187 

Prasthala, a people 187 

Prayaga 1^7 

prayer, the eight Buddhist attitudes of 361 

Princess Fireflower, a folktale 289f . 

Prithivi Devi, see Mabondaye 353 

Prodaraya Kakatiya, his date discussed 326 

Prola, see Prodaraja 326 

Prome, some account of 0 

Puangku, see Pan Ku 362 

PugaliyOr, battle of 

Pugal-Bola, a Chola king 66 

Pugama = Pagan 17 

Puk‘an = Pak‘an 1^ 

Pulikesin, the Western Chalukya, his con- 
quest of the Pandyas 

Pulinda, a people 

Pundra country 170 

Puntamhe is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed 

capital of Mah§,i4shtra 

Punka, a people 1^^ 

Purima sects of Buddhists (Pagan) 31 

ptirushdda, * cannibals ’ 1^® 
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Pushkalavata, and Puslikalavatalsa, tlie people 

of Pushkalavati 188 

Pushkalavati, an ancient place ....171, 188 

Pushkara, a place 188 

Pusim = Bassein 19 

Putheng = PatMng 19 

Pyimyo = Prome 5 

Quirini, his life of Percoto, note on 21 

Bdhulathera, a native of Ceylon, 29 : — estab- 
lishes Buddhism in Malayadipa 30 

Baivataka, a mountain 188 

Bajadhinijad^va = Bi^jarajadeva = Rajara- 
3a= Ko-R^jakesarivarman == Vira-Baj^n- 

dradeva I. 60 

rojanya, = Kshatriyas 188 

R^jaraja, his copper coins 60 

B^jar^jad^va, Chola king, his wars with the 

P^ndyas 60 

Bajasimha-Pandya conquered by Parantaka 

I ! 60 

Bama, means ‘the Lord,’ ‘ God’ 227 and note 

Bdma-charita^mdnasa of Tul’s! Dds, an ac- 
count of the, 259f£- : — date of its commence- 
ment 260 

Ram^dhipati = Dhammaohdti of Pegu, 15 ; 
his titles, 34: — resolves on religious 
reform, 34ff. : •— sends a deputation of 

priests to Oeyjon 40 

E^madhipatirdjS. — see R^madhipati; — 

= Dhammacheti of Pegu, 50 ; his mes- 
sage to the priests of Bamanhadesa to 
reform their ordination practices, 85 ; 


= Dhammacheti of Pegu 46 n. 

BSimaddta, RS-m^dhipati's emissary to Ceylon 41 
Rdmdgyd of Tul’si Das, date of, discussed ... 96f. 

RSm^nand, founder of the Bamawat sect 227 

Ramanha, district of 4 

RamanSadesa = Talaing Oonntry == kingdom 
of Pegu, 13, 30 : — e;^tent of, 34 ; — the Ta- 
laing Country of Burma, notes on antiqui- 
ties in ....,...827ff. 

Ramanhamandala == Bamanhadesa 86 

Be/manuja, his system of philosophy 12? 

Bamatha, ^ country and people 188 

Bamatha, the people of Bamatha 188 

Ednidya7}af scenes from the, possibly repre- 
sented on the Pegu Tablets 345 

Bdmdyan of Tul’si Das, its da;te discussed 
Bemdin Singh, his researches info the history 

of Tul’s! D^s 274 

B§.m Guie<m Dyivedi> his statement as to the 

number of Tul’si Das’s work^ 123 

Bdm Laid NahachM of Tul’si Das, ac- 
count of the...,, 197 

Edm~8agundhaUf see Bri Eirndyna. , 


Edm Safsdi of Tul’si Das, date of, discussed.... 94^, 
B^shtrakhta, their conquests of the Pa-ndyas. 59 


Batanapunna = Mandalay 28 

Batanapura = Ava 8, 28 

Batanasingha = Shwcbo 28 

Rathdhva, a river 188 

Batnadeva III. of Ratnapura 82 

R4va, the river ‘Nerbndda’ 188 

riddles in folktales, 321 : — as a form deriva- 
tion 323 nute 

Bishabha, a people 188 

Bishika, a people 188 

RishyamOka, a mountain 

Romaka, a people or place 188 

Budra I. Kukatiya, his date dicussed 326 

Budra IL Kakatiya, his date discussed 326 

RCipnath Edict edited 293ff. 


s in Anglo-Burmese words 19 

Sa, name of a Buddhist Cave 323 

Sahara, a peopile IS 8 

Sadaugai^^adi = Tranqnebar 116 

S‘addan, names of a Buddhist Cave p28 

Suet Sikar = the Parasnath Hill 295 

Sahasram Edict edited 299fi;. 

Sahya or Sahy^dri moimtains 188 

Saindhava, the people of the Sindhu country. 189 

saints can grant sons by prayer 243 

Sairindha, a people 189 

Saiva, supposed — sculptures from Burma, 

357 ff.: — images in Buddhist shrines 363f. 

Saka, a people 189 

saka, in Vikrama dates means ‘ year ’ lilf. 

Saketa, the modern * Oude ’ 189 

Sakkaru = Sakra = Indra = a Buddhist 


fairy f8 

Saks, their nationality discussed, ISO: — their 

relationship to the Kudos 130 

Saiva, Sdlva, or Saiva, a people 189 

sa'irbdnasamvdsahasiind 12 

Samarakolahala Pap.dya ... 61 

Samatata, Lower Bengal 189 

Samkhydta, a people 189 

Sandbshin Cheti, a name for the Shwedagon 

Pagoda 4 

Sangermano, value of his work for Anglo- 
Burmese etymology, 20 f . : his translitera- 
tion of h 19f. 

Sanskrit words in Burmese discussed, 24 fp., 

162 fE. : — form came into Burmese before 
Pl-li forms, 164 : — the extent to which it 
was a living speech, 123 : — inscription at 

Tagaung 7 

Santals, the migration of the 294ff. 

Santika, a people 189 

Saont as a place-name 295 
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Saontar = SantM 294 

Saradliana» a people 189 

Sarasvata, a people 189 

Sarasyati river 170, 189 

SarayO, a river 189 

Sariputta, a monk of Padippaj%ya 32 

Sassata heresy, the ir)f. 

Satadru, a river 189 

Satan among the Karens 286 

8afsai of Tul’si Dds, an account of the, 225 : 

— its authenticity discussed, 123 ; denied 

by modem Pandits 127f , 

Satyar^ja Paramara 80 

Saugata = Buddhist 363f. 

Saulika, a people 189 

Sauri-shtra, the modem Kabhr3,wad 189 

Saur^shtraka, the people of Saui4shtra 189 

Sauri, a people 189 

Saurparaka, * of or belongiug to Surpara * ... 189 

Sauvira, and Sauviraka, a people 189 

schisms in ancient Burma were caused by 
disputes as to consecration ceremonies ... 33f . 

Sciam = Shan 21 

sculptures from Thaton described ..,.357ff. 

seals, terra-cotta, Buddhist, from Gaya, ex- 
plained 360 

feeliya = Pandya 30 

Seliyakkudi, battle of 35 

Sembiyan = Nedunjeliyain P^pdya, 66 a 

Ohola title 35 

'Sen, district of = Ohinarattha - 4 

Sehganar, a Ohola king 34 

Seram^:;;; Perumal, the Ch^ra king, 63; joins 
theP^ndyas 30 


S6sh Datt Sarma, his statement as to TuPsi 


Dds’s works 

ships, folk-origin of, among the Karens 
Shwdbo, names for 


. 123 
287f* 
. 28 


Shwedagon, notes on the name, 27f . origin 
of the word, 7 Pagoda = K^sadhatu- 

.chetiya, 46; date of S^mbydyin’s H 37 

Shwethayaung, a huge recumbent image of 

Buddha at Pegu * 347 

Siamese architecture in Burma, date of ...... 355 

feibi, a people 1S9 

Sibika, a people * 189 

Sibira, a mountain 189 

Sihala sect of Buddhists (Pagan) 31 

Sihaladipa = Ceylon 38 

Silla, Straits of, ‘‘between Sihaladipa and 

Jambudipa” 45 

Simd^ a hall of ordination, the word explained, 


11 various kinds of, 12; conditions for a 


spot to be cbosenfora, 47 iff.; mode of con- 
secrating llff*, 49 

Simhala, Ceylon 189 

Simhapnraka, a people 189 


S‘'inbydyin, king of Burma, his inscription at 
PoSdodaung, Iff. ; places the H on the Shw4- 

dagon Pagoda 1 

Sindhu ; either the river Indus, or the Sindh 

country 189 

Sindh araja defeated by Oh5,mundardja Para- 

m^ra ’. 80 

Sindhn-Sauvira, a people 190 

Sipra, a river 190 

Sirikh(^ttara = Tharckhettara 6 

Sirikhettardma, district of 4 

Sirimasoka, king of Suvannablnimi 16 

Sirisanghabodlii — Parakkamabahu of Cey- 


lon 39 

s-iia, ‘ white people ’ 19Q 

Sttaka, a people 190 

Sivalathera 29 

sky, dwellers in the 190 

sleep, extraordinary, in folktales, 21 : — for 

twelve years in folktales 289 

sleeping beauty, variant, 323f. : — sleeping 

Inck, a variant of the sleeping beauty 214 

Smasrudhara, a people 190 

smell of human beings peculiar to demons ... 248 

snake-hero in folktales 99ff . 

son, only, in folktales, 53 : — granted by a 
saint through prayer, 243; — through 

eating fruit 244 

Sona and Uttara, Buddhist apostles to 

Burma 18 

Sona, a river 190 

SondPari... 324 

Sonuttara, explanation of the name 17 

Southern Buddhism, date of establishment in 

Pagan, 1181 A. D 30, 31 

spirits, the city of {IMbtapura) 190 

§rdhe, a word, occurring in dates, which 
requires explanation (for an instance in 
eastern India, see Jowr. Be%g. As. Soc. 

Vol. LXII. p. 89) 222 

Sriparvata, a mountain 190 

Sri-Purambiya, battle of 33 

Sri Rdmagya, see Bri Bdmdjnd 204 

Bdmdjnd of Tul’siDas, an account of the. 204 

Srughna, a town or country 190 

step-mother, traditional ill-treatment by, in 


folktales 307 

stone, a sculptured, at Ayethema, mentioned 

in the Kalyani Inscriptions 17 

strirdjyat the kingdom of the amazons 190 

substituted persons — in folktales, sister for 


wife, 100 ; maid for her mistress, the heroine, 

290 ; heroine by her step-sister, 313 ; log of 
wood and a broom for heroine’s children ... 316 
SudhdkaraDviv6diPan^t,his aid in calculat- 
ing dates of Tul’si Das, 98 his researches 
into the history of Tul’si Das 274 
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Sudliammanagara = Tliaton ^7 

Siidhammapura = Thatoii 

Siidra caste * 

Siilmia, a people - 1^^ 

Sukti. a place or people 1^^ 

Sulajjanbaw^, king of Prome 1^9 

Sillika, a people 1^® 

sun is male in an Indian folktale, ol6: sun 

and moon, heroine gives birth to the 315ff. 

Sunaparanta is the Miiibd district of Burma, 

4, 6, 160 

SundaramOi-ti-Nayanar the feaiva devotee ... 63 

Sundara P^ndya, 60 mentioned in inscrip- 
tions ^1 

Sundara-Paadyadeva=Sundara-Pandya-Ja- 

219 

Sundara-P^ridya-Jatavarman, his date dis- 
cussed 

Sundara- Pandya-Maravarman ‘221 

sunrise, the mountain of 190 

sunset, the mountain of 190 

supernatural people and places 190 

Surasena, and Sdrasenaka, a people 190 

Surashtra, the modern Kathiawad 190 

Sdriyakumara = Manohart 17 

Sui’pa, a mountain 190 

SuvannabhOmi, 13 : = Raniafifiadesa 16 

Suvaunasobhana, an important Buddhist 

priest of Pegu 60f. 

suvarnahM, * the region of gold ’ 190 

Suvarnadvipa = Thaton 359 

SuvS-stu, a place or country 191 

Suvira, a people 191 

‘ dog-faced x^eople ’ 191 

hHa, ‘white people’ 191 

swamps or marshes 191 

swaya7maro>f reminiscence of, in folktales ... 78 

Byamaka, a peox)le 191 


tablets, glazed terra-cotta, bas reliefs, Bud- 
dhist, on, described 339ff. 

taildhhyanga, ‘ smearing the body with oil 251 

Takata = Tagadih’ 66 

Takshasila, the Taxila of Greek writers.. .171, 191 

Takun = Dagon 27 

T^la, a people 191 

Talai-Aluhg^^^am, battle of 64 

talapay = talajpoin = a Buddhist monk 326 

talapoin, a Buddhist monk, the term dis- 
cussed 326 

Tdlikata, a place 191 

talking animal: variant laughing fish 321 

Tdmalindath6ra, son of the Eaja of Kamboja. . . 29 

TamaUpti, a city 170 ^ 191 

Tamalitthi is ( ? ) Tamluk 29 

Tambapanni = Ceylon ig 


Tambapannidipa = Ceylon 38 

Tamil Historical Texts 1411f. 

Tampadipa, district of 4 

Tamraparni 191 

Tangana, a peoi)lo 191 

Tankana, a country 191 

Tapi, the river Tapti 191 

Tarakshiti, apparently a country 191 

Tarangampadi = Tranquebar 11 

task, impossible, variants of, in folktales 78 

Taungbalwe, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 

Taunggalo, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 

tears fetch the fairy godmother in folktales... 309 
temporary death ; ghost of deceased heroine 

comes to life 3 l 4 f. 

Tepnan = Neduiijcliyap Pandya 65 

Thadd Eiver, a folk derivation of the name... 195 
Thajap'aya = the Muldk Pagoda at Thaton... 340 
Thardkhettara = Sirikhcttara, 6 i=Prome.,. 160 
Thaton, some account of, o39ff. : — = Suvar- 
nadvipa, 359 : — Buddhist Caves about, 

329; — sculptures from, described, 3571f.; 
images and enamelled pagodas at, 345 f . : — 
an account of the glazed terra-cotta tablets 
(Buddhist), at, 342f. : — in the 10th centuiy 

A. D., reference to 359 

thi-ee-eycd ijeople 177 

throat ; high-throated people 191 

tiger, hero becomes a 78 

Tigumpanagara = Rangoon, 44 , 46 : — = 

Dagon 27 

Tikumbhacheti = Shwedagon Pagoda 7 , 27 

iimingildmyia, ‘ whale-eating people * 191 

TiruHaiiasambandar converts the Paiidya king 

to Saivism 03 

Tissathera, first abbot of the Jotavanavihilra. 30 

Tocdegon = Shwedagon 27 

Toka is not Hiuen Tsiang’s unnamed capital 

of Maharashtra 114 

Tooth-king, the, in folktales 22 

totems ill Santal folktales 196 

Traigarta, the x^eople of Trigarta 191 

Tranquebar, Danish Colony at, 116f . in- 
scriptions at 116 

treasure-seekers, damage done by, to Bur- 
mese Buddhist remains 333 

Tribhiivanamalla-Pandyadeva, his kingdom 

and connections 61 f. 

Trigarta, a country 191 

trinUrttf ‘ three-eyed people ’ 191 

Tripura, and Tripuri, a city *, 191 

Tukhara, a people 192 

Tul’si D‘^s, his date discussed, 89ff. ; date of 
his birth, 264f . : — his bii^thplace, 265 : — was 
an ahhulztOf’-'mula child, 265 : — his caste, 

264 belonged to the Ramawat sect, 227 : 

' — date of his deed of arbitration, 97 f . : — date 
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of liis death, 98 : — origin of his name, 265 : — 
was a popular exponent of philosophy, 227 ; 
his system of philosophy wasTedantic, 126 ; 
a point in his teaching, 258f . ; on Tcarma, 
226:^. : — his twelve great works, 123 ; a list 
of his works, 122; hst of his canonical 
works, 129 Legends and Traditions about 


him, 264j^ . : — his predecessors 265 

Tumbavana, a forest ,192 

‘ horse-faced people * 192 

udayagiri, *the mountain of sumlse’ 192 

Uddehika, a people 192 

Udetarit = ShwMaung 4 

Udichya, the people of the north 192 

Udra, the modern Orissa 192 

Udumbara country and people 170, 192 

Ujjayani, Ujjain 192 

Ujjihana, a people 192 

uld, a Tamil metrical history 141 

TJnchhatra Pari 319 

U paj yotish a, a people 192 

u'poLsampadd ordination discussed, 88 : — cere-* 

mony of, 13; importance of 50ff. 

Upavahga, a country 192 

u])osatha, ceremony of, 13 : — in Pegu, the 
first orthodox, 85 ; an ancient break in the 

performance 16 

Hirdhvalcanthaf * high-throated people * 192 

TJsinara, a people 192 

TJtkala, a people 192 

Uttara-Kuru country 171 

Uttara, see Sona 13 

Uttarajivamahathera, Preceptor of Anora- 

tha, 17 ; visits Ceylon 29 

uttardpatha, a name for Northern India 192 


Yadavamukha, a place 192 

Yaddavara, the name of a week-day, probably 

Saturday 251, 252 

Yahlika, and Y^hlika, a country 192 

Yaidarbha, the people of Yidarbha 192 

Yaideha, the people of Yideha 192 

vaidurya, ‘ the beryl-mines ’ 192 

Yairisimha Paramara = Yairisimha II 80 

Yaishnava, supposed, sculptures from Burma, 

357ff., 369f. 

Yaisya caste 192 

Yajrakahka, see Mabonday^ 368 

Yajravar^hi, see Ma]?6nday6 358 

Yalligama in Ceylon 42, 44 

Yallura; see Yelltlra 193 

Vandgya-Sandijpani, of TuPsi D^s, an ac- 
count of the 197ff. 


vanaugha, ‘the collection of forests’ 193 

Yai^avan, a Chera title, 65 : — = Nedunjeliya:n 

Pandya 65 

Yanavasi, the modem Banaw^si 192 

Vanga, and Yanga, a country, and the people 

of it 193 

Yanijjagama =Legaing inthe Minbu District 

of Burma 6, 160 

Yaraguna — Pandya, his victory over the 

Cholas 62 

Yai4hamihira; the topographical list of his 


Brihat-Samliitd 169 to 195 

Yardhamana, a city or country 193 

Yas^ti, a place ... 193 

xtassa, day of commencing the, q^uoted 43 

Yasudhar^, see Yasundhara 358 

Yasumat, a mountain 193 

Yasundhara, see Mahondaye 358 

vasuvana, ‘the forest of Yasus or spirits ’ ... 193 

Yatadhana, a people 193 

Yatsa, a people 193 

Yattagdmani-Abhaya, king of Ceylon 38 

Y6dasmriti, a river 193 

YeUdr, battle of 66 

YeUura, the modem Ellora 182, 193 

Y^n = Yilinam-Yilinjam in Travancore 67 

YIna, ariver 193 

Ydnumati, a river 193 

Ydtravati, a river 19s 


Yid^gamamah§,th6ra, a Sinhalese priest (Bud- 


dhist) 43 

Yidarbha, a country 193 

Yiddha, a country 193 

Yidisi., a town or river 193 

Yidyadhara, a class of supernatural beings.,. 193 

Yijayabdhu of Ceylon 40 

Yijayanagara kings conquer the Pdndyas ... 16 
Yikramabahu of Ceylon, his wars with the 

Pfindyas 60 

Yikrama-Chola, manuscript account of 141 

Yikramaditya YI. (Western Ohalnkya) ; some 

dates in his era 296, 297, 298 

Yikrama-kd.la; see Ohtokya-Yikrama-kdla... 296 
Yikrama-Pdndya = Lankesvara 60 


Yikrama-Pdindya, vassal of Eulottunga- 

Ohoda 60 mentioned in inscriptions 61 

Yindhya mountains 193 

Yinnam, battle of * 65 

Yipds^, a river 194 

Yira-Kerala, Pandya king 60 

Yira-Kesarin, son of Srivallabha, contempo- 
rary of ^dhir^j adeva 60 

Yira-Pd,ndya, vassal of Kul6ttunga-Ch6da, 

60 : — his contests with Aditya-Karikala- 

Chola, 60 mentioned in inscriptions 61 

Yira-Rajendraddva I. == Ko-Mja K4sari- 


vaman 


60 
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Yira-Eajendradeva II. = Paratesarivaman = 
Rajendra-Choladeva = Xulottunga-Claoda 


II 60 

Yirafca, a country 194 

Yitaka, a people 19-t 

Yitasta, the I’iver Jhelam 194 

Yokkana, a people 194) 

vow of twelve years in folktales 250 

Yrishabhadhvaja, a mountain 194 

vrishadvipa, ‘ the island of bulls ’ 194 

ijydghramukha, ‘ tiger-faced people ’ 194 

Dydlagriva, ‘ people with serpents’ necks’ 194 

Yyd.mukt6teavan6jjvala, lord of Takata 66 


waif, water-borne, in folktale — heroine’s 

children set afloat in a box in the sea 816 

W^byan, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 

whale’s belly, variant of J onah in the 245f. 

whales, eaters of 194 

Winbon, name of a Buddhist Cave 329 

Winso, an ancient site in Burma 365 

white people 194 

wishing stones in Burma, 165: — things in 

folktales — stone, stick and rope 317 

women; people with women’s faces, 194; — 
the kingdom of the amazons 194 


women, wiles of, new folktale version of the...53ff, 
writing, folk-origin of, among the Karens*... 289f. 

Ydmaydnd = Bdmdyana 345 

^dmazat = Bdmdyana 345 

Yamund, the river Jamn^ 170, 172, 194 

Yamuna, the people living near the Yamun&. 194 

Yasovati, a city 194 

Yabe-M5nt‘i, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 

Yabebyan, name of a Buddhist Cave 328 

Yaudheya, and Yaudhoyaka, a people 194 

Yaungmya = Myaungmya 4 

Yavana, a people 194 

years, Jovian, quoted in inscriptions 109f. 

Yetbe, a folk derivation of the name 195 

Yodaya — Ayuthia 4 

yoga mentioned in a recorded date, 

Ayushmat 136 

Yoga River =; Pegu River 42, 44 

Yugamdhara, a people 194 

Yw^, * God’ among the Karens 284 and note 

Zabflbade, explained, 361: — = Jambupati, 
legend about him, 339 : — figures of, ex* 

plained 349 

Zamarrad Pari 324 

Zodiac, signs of the, used in dating inscrip- 
tions 136 


EEEATA IN YOL. XXII. 


p. 171a, line 10, for ando f, read and of. 

„ b, line 7, for [Revataka], read Raivataka. 

9 , 6, line 6 from the bottom, for diivsion, 
read division. 


p. 173&, line 33, for AryavS^rta,- twice, read 
Arydvarta. 

p. 186a, last line, /or ‘Narmdda/ read ‘Narmadd.’ 
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